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CHAPTER    I. 

HOW   LORD   SALISBURY   CAME   IN. 
The  Short  Parliament— Home  Rule — A  General  Election — The  Ton- 

%■' 

^linistry. 

The  Parliament  which  supported  Lord  SaUsbury  in  power 
through  six  eventful  years  was  opened  by  Royal  Commission 
on  August  5th,  1886.  With  the  object  of  preserving  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  record  with  the  two  volumes  that  have  gone 
before  chronicling  events  in  the  Disraeli  Parliament  and  the 
(rladstone  ParHament,  it  will  be  convenient  to  glance  at  the 
events  of  the  short-lived  Parhament  elected  in  December,  1885. 

The  Short  The  poU  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  magnificent 
position.  His  followers  numbered  334,  whilst 
of  Conservatives  there  were  250,  and  Parnellites  80.  The 
Liberals  were  thus  within  two  of  equal  number  with  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Conservatives  and  Parnellites.  The  new 
Parliament,  the  eleventh  of  the  Queen's  reign,  met  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1886.  The  Bradlaugh  difficulty  threatened 
to  revive,  and  did  actually  present  itself  in  the  person  of 
the  junior  member  for  Northampton,  who  came  up  with  the 
rest  to  take  the  oath  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  was  prepared  to  reopen  the  old  controversy — 
had,  indeed,  written  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  submitting  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath.     When 
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the  member  for  Northampton  came  to  the  table,  book  in 
hand,  Sir  Michael  interposed,  and  proposed  to  discuss  the 
matter ;  but  the  Speaker  ruled  him  out  of  order.  The  new 
member  thereupon  took  the  oath  in  ordinarj'  form,  seated 
himself  quietly  below  the  gangway,  and  thus,  in  commonplace 
manner,  closed  a  memorable  episode  in  Parliamentary  life. 

Although  the  Consenatives  were  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
the  (Toveniment  of  Lord  Salisbur}^  in  office  at  the  time  of  the 
General  Election,  still  held  the  Treasur}'  bench,  at  the  mercy 
of  any  combined  move  that  might  be  made  by  the  Liberals 
and  the  serried  phalanx  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pamell. 
Whenever  these  two  powers  closed  their  ranks  the  Govern- 
ment nuist  inevitably  be  swept  away.  The  crisis  was  not  long 
delayed.  Amongst  the  amendments  to  the  Address  was  one 
moved  by  ^Ir.  Jesse  Collings,  in  favour  of  the  form  of  assist- 
ance to  the  agricultural  labourer  that  came  to  be  known  as 
the  allotment  of  three  acres  and  a  cow.  On  a  division,  which 
took  place  on  the  26th  January,  the  Pamellites  voting  with 
the  Liberals,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  329  votes  to  250. 
The  Government  being  thus  defeated  by  a  majority  of  7I>, 
forthwith  resigned.  There  was  no  alternative  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  successor,  and  he  immediately  formed  a  Government. 

Home  Rule.       It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  question 

of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  must  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  air  wi\s  full  of  rumours  of  a  new  and  momentous 
departure  contemplated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  the  outset 
it  appeared,  whatever  might  be  the  course  adopted,  it 
would,  with  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  be  supported  by  the 
undivided  force  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Lord  Hartington, 
who  had  shown  some  restlessness  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  closer 
alliance  with  the  Pamellites.  did  not  accept  office.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
the  new  Ministr}*.  and  the  gentleman  who  was  then  still  Mr. 
Georjxe  Tri'velv  in  was  Secretarv  for  Scotland.  Mr.  John 
Morlev  was  Se(  retarv  for  Ireland;  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Chaneellor  (»f  tin*  Exchequer:  Lord  Rosebery,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary; Lord  Granville  at  the  Colonies:  Karl  Spencer.  Lord 
President  of  the  Council:  whilst  Sir  Farrer  Hersehell  was 
rai.sed    to    the    [)eeruge   and    made    Lord   Chancellor.       This 
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post,  it  is  understood,  was  in  the  first  case  offered  to  Sir 
Henry  James;  but  that  gentleman,  also  shying  at  the  Irish 
question,  joined  Lord  Hartington  in  withdrawal  from  Minis- 
terial life. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  marvellous 
speech  that  took  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  deUvery,  un- 
folded his  scheme  of  Home  Kule  for  Ireland.  A  week  earlier 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had 
been  ominously  marked  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
moved  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  by  this  time  a  Dissentient 
Liberal  party  had  been  regularly  organised,  with  Lord  Hart- 
ington as  its  head  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  its  arm.  On  the 
7  th  of  June  the  House  divided  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  amid  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  30:  311  voting  for  the  second 
reading  and  341  against.  Mr.  Forster  died  just  three  days 
before  the  introduction  of  a  measure  which  changed  the 
whole  face  of  parties,  breaking  up  the  Liberal  ranks  and 
relegating  Mr.  Gladstone  to  opposition  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  during  which  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
actively  co-operated  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  iiiaintaining  the 
Conservatives  in  power. 

A  General  Defeated  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
termined to  appeal  to  the  country,  hopeful 
that  he  would  have  placed  at  his  disposal  forces  equal  to  the 
task  of  overriding  the  new  and  unprecedented  coalition  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives.  But  the  event  disappointed  his 
expectations.  When  the  poll  was  finally  made  up,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  was  found  to  consist  of  317  Conserva- 
tives, 74  Dissentient  Liberals,  191  Liberals,  and  84  Pamellites. 
The  Unionists,  as  the  allied  forces  of  Lord  Hartington  and 
Lord  Salisbury  styled  themselves,  thus  numbered  391 ;  whilst 
Liberals  and  Irish  National  members  combined  could  muster 
only  275,  leaving  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  minority  considerably 
over  100.  He  at  once  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  undertook 
to  form  a  new  Government.  Before  doing  so  he  entered  into 
comnumication  with  Lord  Hartington,  proposing  that  he 
should  assume  the  Premiership.     This  offer  Lord  Hartington 
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declined,  though,  as  Jjord 
Salisbury  was  able  to  assure 
the  Conservative  party  incit- 
ing at  the  Carlton  Chib,  he 
gave  distinct  assurance  of  his 
desire  to  provide  nn  in'Ie- 
pendent  support  to  the  new 
Covemment:  a  pledge  which, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  events,  was  faithfully  ful- 
filled. 

TiiaTory        When  the  new 

Mmutry. 

Cabinet  was 
formed,  Lord  Salisburj"  was, 
of  course,  Prime  Minister,  but 
not  Foreign  Secret  a  rj,  as  had 
been  expected.  Sir  StatTord 
Northcote,  quitting  ihe  Com- 
mons, was  made  First  Ix>nl 
of  the  Treasury,  holding  the 
post  with  the  title  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh.  Ijord  Ilalsburj- 
was  Ixird  Chan<;ellor;  Vis- 
count Cranbrook,  Ixird  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council;  Mr. 
Henry  Matthews,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  was  Home  Socre- 
tarj- ;  Ixird  Randolph  himself 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
,  chequer  and  Iicader  of  the 
House ;  Mr.  Stanhope  an- 
swered for  the  Colonies;  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Smith  was  Secretarj- 
of  State  for  War ;  T^ord  Cross 
looked  after  India ;  Mr, 
Arthur   Balfour,   as   little  as 

the  House  knowing  what  lay  before  him  in  the  neiir  distance. 

was  Sccrctar}'  for  Scotland  ;   I^ord  (jleorgc  Hamilton  presided 
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at  the  Admiralty;  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Gibson,  now  Lord 
Ashbourne,  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Lord  Stanley  presided 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  John  Manners  was  com- 
fortably provided  for  in  the  Chancellor}'  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Parliament  met,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel  being  elected  Speaker,  the  second  time  within 
seven  months  —  "  thrice  within  thirty  months,"  as  he  re- 
minded  hon.  members,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Chair  and 
humbly  placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  House.  The 
Session  did  not  last  long,  the  new  Parliament  being  prorogued 
on  the  2oth  of  September.  Only  formal  or  absolutely  neces- 
sarj'  business  was  despatched.  But  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill 
found  opportunity  to  display  himself  in  a  new  light,  bringing 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Leader  of  the  House  a 
courteousness  of  manner  and  a  display  of  tact  which  agree- 
ably surprised  onlookers. 
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Chair.    Supplementary  Estimates. 
3/on.— Parliamentary  Procedure      Select 
Committee  appointed,  Mr.  (Uad^ttoiie. 
East  Bunnah   (Expenses).     Resolution, 
Sir  U.  K.  Shuttleworth. 


23.  7'M<'5.~Imi)erial    Revenue.       Resolution. 

Sir  J.  McKenna. 
Employers     Liability     Bill.      Mr.     A. 
0'(  onnor.     Read  2'. 

24.  ir«/,— Tenure  of  Town  Houses  (Ireland) 

Bill.    Mr.  Crilly.     Withdrawn. 

25.  r/mri<.  -  Supply  :    Supplementary    Esti- 

mates. 
Crofteis    (Scotland)    No.    2    Bill.      Mr. 
Treiclyan.     Leave  given. 

20.  Fri.— ^letropolitau  Police.     Motion,  Mr. 
Ja.ii'.r.i  Stuart. 


*  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Vacher,  I  supplement  the  recortl  of  each  Session  with 
admirable  calendar  of  events  given  in  their  well-known  "  Parliamentary  Guide." 
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MARCH. 


1.  Mon. — 8m>ply:  SupplementAryEstimatAs. 

2.  Tues.  — Bclfiist   Dminage    Bill.      Instruc- 

tioijH    to    Coininittec,    Mr.    Sexton, 
Previous    Quentlou,     Mr.    Courtney. 
Di\nKioii— For,  84.    Against,  200. 
Labour    Statistics.      Resolution,     Mr. 
Dradlaugh. 

3.  Wed. — Labourers  (Ireland)  Act«  Amend- 

ment Bill.   Mr.  Moyne.   2nd  Reading. 
Coal  Mines  Regulation,  &c..  Bill.    Mr. 
A.  O'Connor.    2nd  Reading. 

4.  Thurtt. — Supply.    Maintenance  of  Social 

Order  (Ireland).  Motion,  Afr.  Holmes. 
Civil  Service  Estimates. 

'}.  Fri. — House  of  Lords.  Motion,  Mr. 
Laftoucherf^  Division  —  For,  ItW. 
Against^  202. 

8.  Afon.- Crofters  (Scot land)  Bill.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland.     2nd  Reading. 

y.  ru«.— Church  of  England  in  Wales.  Mo- 
tion, Mr.  Dillwyn,  and  Amendment, 
Mr.  A.  Grey.  Division  on  Main  Ques- 
tion as  amended — For,  49.  Against, 
JJ40 

10.  JFerf.— Public  Health,  Ac,  Expenses  BiU. 

Mr.  DwUh.    2nd  Reading. 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sunday) 
Bill.    Sir  J.  Peafc.    Motion  for  2nd 
Reading. 

11.  TAurs.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

Royal  I^rks,  Ac,  Vote.  Division  on 
Amendment.  Mr.  Labouche re— For, 
131.     Against.  114. 

12.  Fri. — Harbours  of  Refuge.    Motion,  Mr. 

Da\c»on. 
15.  Ifon.— Supply.     Nnvy  (Efficiency).    Mo- 
tion, Loni.  C.  Ikre^/ord.     Navy  Esti- 
mates. 


10.  Tues. — Contagious  Diseases  Acta.   Motion, 
Mr.  Stan^eld. 
Ground  R^nts.     Motion,  Afr.  Saundenf. 

17.  W«d.— Church  of  Sct)tland  Bill.    Afr.  Fin- 

lay.  Division  <»n  2nd  Reading— For, 
177.     Against,  202. 

18.  Thurt. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates. 

19.  Fri. — National  Knga{;ementji.  Motion,  Mr. 

Richard.  Division  — For,  108.  Against, 
112. 

22.  AfoH.— Suin)ly  :  Army  (Volunteer  Caiiita- 

tion  Grant).  Motion,  Mr.  Hornird 
Vincent.    Anny  Estimates. 

23.  Tues.    L<K»1  Taxation.     Motion,  Mr.    T. 

Rogers.  Amendment,  Sir  R.  Pa^t. 
Division— For,  18i>.  Agaiuht,  205. 
Division  on  Main  Question— For,  216. 
Against,  176. 

24.  IK«/.— Titlie  (Extraordinary)  Bill.      Mr. 

Xorton.     Committal. 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Durham) 
Bill.     Mr.  T.  Fry.    Committed. 

25.  Thnrs.  Supply  :  Army  Estimates. 

26.  Fn'.— Public  Business  (Select  Committee 

on  the  Estimates).  Motion,  Mr.  J. 
Wilaon.     Negatived. 

29.  A/an.  —  Crofters  (Scotland)   Bill.      Couj- 

mlttee.     First  Sitting. 

30.  TitM.- International  Penny  Postage.    Mi»- 

tion,  Afr.  H.  Ueaton.     Division — F<>r, 
127.    Against,  258. 
Church  of   Scotlaml  (Disestablishmout). 
Motion,  Dr.  Cameron.    Division  -  For, 
125.     Against,  237. 
81.  »>d— Police  Force  Enfranchisement  Bill. 
Sir  H.  S.  IbbeUton.      Committed. 
Allotments,  kc,  Bill.    Afr.  Jexse  CoUings. 
Debate  on  2nd  Reading  adJoume<i. 


APRIL. 


1.  TAttr*.— Cn>fter8  (Scotland)  Bill.     Com- 

mittee.   Secon«l  Sitting. 

2.  Fri.— British  Commerce  (Extension).   Mo- 

tion, Mr.  McLaren. 
Intoxicating     Liquors,    Sale     to     Chil- 
dren,   Bill.     Afr.    Conyheare.      Com- 
mitted. 

5.  Afon.— Crofters  Bill.     Connnittee.    Third 

Sitting. 

6.  ru«.— Ditto.    Ditto.     Fourth  Sitting. 

7.  ir«d.— Church     Patmnage     Bill.        Mr. 

Leatham.     G>mmitte<l. 

8.  rA«r«.— Government  of  Ireland  Bill.     Mr. 

Gladstone.    Motion   for  leave.     First 
De  twite. 

9.  Fri.— Ditto.        Ditto.        Secoml  Debate. 
12.  -Uon.— Ditto.       DittA».        Tliinl  Debate. 


13.  riia.—Oovemmentof  Ireland  Bill.  Fourth 

Debate.     Bill  onlere<l. 

14.  Wed.— hund  Cultivation  Bill.    Afr.  lintd- 

laugh.     Withdrawn. 

15.  Thurs.— The    Clerk    of   the   House.     His 

Resignation  of  Otflce  announced  by 
Mr.  Streaker. 
Financial  Statement.    Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

16.  Fri.— Right   Hoil    Sir.   T.   Erksine  May, 

K.c.B.     Vote  of  Thanks. 
Sale  of  Land  (Ireland )  Bill.    Afr.  Glad- 
stone.     Bill  ordere<l. 
19.  Afon.— Crofters  Bill.     Committee.     Sixth 
Sitting.     Bill  reported, 
police  Enfranchisement   Bill.     Division 
<»n    deferring    Committee    till    20th 
August. 


MAY. 


8.  Mon. — Supply  :  Civil  Sor>ice  Estimates. 

4.  Tm*^.— Opium.       Motion,    Sir    J.    I'ease. 

Counte«l  out. 

5.  IKni.— Muuici|tal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  O'Brien.     Committed. 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  <m  Sunday 

Bill.    Omimittt-t-. 
r..  r^Hrs.- Railway.  &c.,   Traffic   Bill.     Mr. 

Mniulflhi.     Cointditt*"*!. 
7.   Fri.  — Postal .Str\ice.    Motion,  A/r. //«/ton. 

Negati\e«l. 

10.  .V'wi -— (fKvernnient  of  Inlaiitl  Bill.     2nd 

Reading.      Kir»it  Dtlwle. 

11.  rur.*.— Deatli     iVimlly.      Mutiou,    Sir    J. 

Vftu'^.     Divi«ii<  n     Ktir,   ««3.     Against 
117. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


IS. 


19. 


20. 


ir«f.— Parliamentary  Returning   Offiren* 
(Ireland)  Bill.  Mr.fuite.  Committeii. 

TAur*.— Government  of  Irt>laud  Bill.  2nd 
Reading.     Second  Delmte. 

Fri.— Imi>«)rt   DutieJt     Motion,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.    Negative<l. 

Mon. — Government  of  Ireland  Bill.     2n«l 
Reading.     Third  DcUite. 

riir*.-  Government  of  Ireland   Bill.     Jiid 
Rending.     Fourtii  IH-J^ate. 

WeiL — Poor  Law  Guar<iiiinH  (Irel.ind)  Hill. 
Mr.  K.  llarriiujltm.     Coiniiiitt<*<i. 

Thur:t.  —  DundnlkGas  Hill.    <'<ni>nler»tiMU. 
l)ivi.»iiou— For.  U>'.».     A;a»iiist,  JIO. 
AniiH  (Ireland)  Hill.     'Jiid  R«  .Kling.     Di 
vision— For,  303.     Against   m». 
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SESSIONS    OF  1885—1886. 


MAY    (continued). 


21.  iiri.— Government  of  Ireland  Bill.    2n(I 
Reiidiug.     Fifth  Debate. 

24.  Jion.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

Vote  on  Account,  &c. 

25.  Tne4. — Derby    Day.     Adjournment,    ^fl•. 

jMboiichere.       Division  —  For,     251. 
Against,  101. 
Govemmcntof  Ireland  Bill.  2nd  Readius;. 
Sixth  Debate. 


27. 


Thurs.—Aniiii  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee. 
Bill  reported. 

Adjournment  of   House.      Ventilation, 
Lord  It,  Lhurrhill. 

Fri. — Government  of  Ireland  Bill.    2nd 
Reading.    Seventh  Debate. 

31.  Mo)i.— Ditto.       Ditto.       Eighth  Debate. 


28. 


JUNE. 


1.  Tues. — Govcmment  of  Ireland  Bill.    2nd 

Reading.    Ninth  Debate. 

2.  Wed. — Registration    of  Voters   (Ireland) 

Bill.    Mr.  Dillon.    Debate  adjourned. 

3.  Thurs. — Government  of  Ireland  Bill.    2nd 

Reading.    Tenth  Debate. 

4.  FH.— Ditto.       Ditto.      Eleventh  Debate. 
7.  3/ou.— Ditto.     Ditto.      Twelfth    Debate. 

Division— For,  811.    Against,  341. 

10.  r;i?fr».— Ministerial  Statement.    Mr.  (Had- 

stone. 
Supply :  Navy  Estiraate.s. 

11.  Fi-i. — Adjournment   of   House.    Crofters 

Commissioners.     Dr.  K.  Macdoiuild. 
Supply:  Civil  Service  Estimates.    Vote 

on  Account. 
Army  Estimates.    Vote  on  Account. 


1(3. 


17. 
18. 
21. 
24. 


Z-'. 


If >«/.— Supply  :  Report. 
Returning  Otficers  Expenses  (Scotland) 
Bill.     Considered. 

Th  Jt  ;•«.— Apprfmriation  Bill.    2nd  Reading. 

/•Vi.— Ditto.    Committee. 

Mon.— Ditto.    3rd  Reading. 

IJVrf. — East   India.    Revenue   Accounts. 
Resolution. 

Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Act.   Com- 
mittee,   Bill  reiKirted.    Motion  for  3rd 
Reading  objected  to  by  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tramways,  Orders  in  Council  (Ireland) 

Bill.    Passed. 
Parliamentary    Returning   Officers   Ex- 
X)enseN     Bill.      Ix)rds     Amendment 
agreed  to. 

Thu  ».— Prorogation. 


SESSION  II.,  1886. 


AUGUST. 


5. 


9. 
10. 
19. 


20. 
23. 


Thurs.—Ji/lT.  Arthur  Peel  elected  Speaker. 
FrL—MT.  Speaker,  Royal  approval  of. 
Members  took  the  Oath. 
H.   M.    Communication.    Vacancies    in 

House  of  Commons. 
New  Writs  issued. 
3fon^— Members  took  the  Oath. 
r««.— Ditto. 
Thvrs.—B..  M.  Speech. 
New^  Members  took  the  Oath. 
Sessional    Orders.    Division  on    Order, 
Interference  of  Peers,  &c.— For,  294. 
Against,  126. 
H.  M.  Si)eech.    Address.    First  Debate 
thereon. 
Fri.—H.  M.  Speech.     Address.      Second 

Debate. 
Moii.—H.  ]f.  Speech.     Address.      Thinl 
Debate, 


24. 


2r,. 


2f5. 


27 


7'i(tvi.—H.  M.  Speech.  Address.  Fourth  De- 
haie.  Amendment  (Payment  of  Rent 
by  Irish  Tenant  Farmers),  Mr.  Pamell. 

ll'ud.—U.  M.  Si)eech.  Address.  Fifth 
Deljate. 

rftur«.— Adjournment.     Sir   R.    Buller's 
appointment  Mr.  E.  R.  Russell. 
H.  M.  Si)eech.     Address.    Sixth  Debate. 

Fri.—H.  M.  Speech.  Address.  Seventh 
Debate?.  Division  on  Mr.  Parnell's 
Amendment— For,  181.    Against,  304. 

30.  Mon.—H.  M.  Speech.    Address.     Eighth 

Debate.  Amendment  (Burniah),  Mr. 
S.Smith.  Division — For,  125.  Against, 
199. 

31.  Tuw.— H.  M.  Speech.    Address.      Ninth 

Debate.  Amendment,  Crofters  (Scot- 
lan<l),  Mr.  Esslemont.  Divisipn — For, 
121.    Against,  203. 


SEPTEMBER. 


0. 


IVed.—H.,  M.  Speech.  Addre.ss.  Tenth 
Debate.  Amendment  (Beirast  Riots). 
Mr.  Sexton.    Debate  adjounxed. 

Tkur8.—H.  M.  Speech.    Eleventh  Delmte. 
Division  on  Mr.  Sexton's  Amendment 
—For,  127.    Against,  225. 
Address  agreed  to.    Debate  on  Report 
adjourned. 

Fri.- K.  M.  Speech.  Address.  Report. 
Amendment  (Speeches  of  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer,  &c.,  Belfast),  Mr. 
Laboiichere.  Division  —  For,  119. 
Against,  202.  Report  agreed  to. 
Secret  Service,  &c.,  Bill  passed. 

Afon.— Supply.     Mr.   Courtney  took  the 
Chair.  Army  Estimates.  FirstSitting. 

r««,— Supply  :  Army  Estimates.   Second 
Sitting. 
Belfast  Inquiry  Bill.   Mr.  Attorney-Gene- 
ral for  Ireland.     Read  2\ 


8. 

9. 
10. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

20. 


21. 

2'>. 


irctZ.— Supply ! 

Sitting. 
T^urs.— Ditto. 
»t.— Ditto. 
.Voifi.— Ditto. 
7«es.  — Ditto. 
U'et/.— Ditto. 
Thvrs. — Ditto. 
»}.— Ditto. 


Navy 

Civil 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Report. 


Estimates.     Third 

[Fourth  Sitting. 
Service  Estimates. 

Fifth  Sitting. 

Sixth  Sitting. 

Seventh  Sittinjj. 

Eighth  Sitting. 

Ninth  Sitting. 

Tenth  Sitting. 
Appropriation  Bill 


Mr. 
ad- 


*'«<.— Ditto. 
'       ordered. 

.1/0}?.— Tenants  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Pamell.     2nd    Reading    Debate 
joumed. 
Appropriation  Bill.    Committed. 
7'«M.— Appropriation  Bill,    Committee. 
Tenants  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill.  Division  on 
2nd  Reading— For,  202.  Against,  297. 
UV(7.— Appropriation  Bill.    Read  3°, 
S(tf.—  Prorogation. 
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CHAPTKH    11. 

COERCION   AND   THE   LAND   BILL. 

A  New  Leader  in  tlie  Commons — The  Closure — The  Parnell  Commis-sion. 

is<s7.  The  SessionofLS87 opened  onthe27thofJanuarv. 

and,  with  the  exception  of  brief  recesses  at  Easter 
and  Whitsnntide,  sat  into  the  middle  of  September.  Its  progi'ess 
was  marked  by  a  succession  of  turbulent  scenes,  through  which 
an  Irish  Laud  Bill  and  a  Crimes  Bill  were  forced.  In  addition, 
there  were  added  to  the  Statute  Book,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government,  the  Allotments  Act,  the  Mines  Regidations  Act. 
the  Truck  Act,  and  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  Personal 
changes  that  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  were  marked 
in  both  Housrs.  In  the  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh's  place 
was  vacant,  his  placid  life  havinic  closed  with  a  touch  of  traijedv. 
The  Couuui»us,  who  had  separated  in  the  autumn  with  Lord 
Randolj)h  (  hinchill  Ix^ader  of  the  House  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  found  the  noble  lord  on  their  return  a  private 
member,  seated  at  the  corner  of  the  bench  beliind  his  fonner 
colleagues.  Tribute  was  paid  in  both  Houses  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Iddesleigh.  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  explaining  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
no  longer  served  Her  Majesty  at  the  Treasurj'. 

That  the  Opposition  were  ui  lighting  mood  was  proved  on 
the  motion  for  the  Address.  A  series  of  amendments  were 
moved,  one  by  Mr.  Parnell  chalh^nging  the  policy  of  thr 
Government  in  Ireland.  This  received  the  full  support  of 
the  Op]>osition,  and  after  six  days'  debate  was  negatived  by 
352  votes  to  '2M\,  a  division  interesting  as  fixing  the  Govern- 
ment majority  at  this  date  at  100.  Ijord  Randolph  Churchill 
contributed  to  thr*  debate  the  remark  that  the  Dissentient 
Liberals  were  a  kind  of  cnitch.  to  be  thrown  aside  when  the 
(iovenunent  shoidd  be  stroma  enoui^h  to  walk  alone. 

A  new  h a.ier  in     Mi*    w    \l    Smith,   wlio   had    succccded    Lord 

the  Conunon-..  i    i    i     •       .1        1  i         1  •  i*     1       ti  i-  1 

uandolph  m  tlie  Leaderslup  ot  the  House,  found 
it   neces.siiry    to  invoke    the   Closure   in   order   to  carry   the 
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Address.  Before  the  Session  was  many  weeks  old  it  became 
clear  that  the  power  of  the  Closure  must  be  strengthened 
in  order  to  make  it  really  operative.  After  a  stout  fight 
it  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  agreed  that  the 
Closure  might  be  earned  by  a  bare  majority  provided  200 
voted  for  it.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  before  the 
Closure  was  proposed  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  should 
be  obtained.  The  way  thus  cleared,  the  Crimes  Bill  was 
brought  in,  introducing  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  his  new 
office  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  When  the  new  Parlia- 
ment was  sworn  in,  he  had,  as  noted,  been  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  being  at  the  Irish  office.  Ill-health 
compelled  Sir  Michael's  temporaiy  withdrawal  from  Parlia- 
mentary life,  an  accident  which  at  this  critical  stage  led  to  the 
momentous  event,  rich  with  unforeseen  consequences,  of  the 
committal  of  Ireland  to  Mr.  Balfour's  care. 

The  Closure.       The  Crimes  Bill   led   to  prolonged  and  angry 

discussion,  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  maldng  his 
first  "  pounce "  under  the  new  Closure  rule,  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  When  the  Closure  was  carried,  the  Oppo- 
sition, English  and  Irish,  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Parnell,  walked  out  of  the  House.  The 
incident  arose  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill, 
and  the  Opposition  declining  at  this  stage  to  take  further 
part  in  the  business,  the  Bill  was  forthwith  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time.  This  abstention  from  debate  was,  however, 
not  long  maintained.  The  second  reading  was  carried  only 
after  debate  which,  commencing  on  the  5th  of  April,  con- 
cluded on  the  18th,  whilst  the  Committee  was  forced  through 
only  by  the  extreme  measure  of  closuring  debate  on  the  sixth 
clause,  the  remainmg  clauses  being  added  to  the  Bill  without 
discussion. 

In  the  meanwhile  an  Irish  Land  Bill  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Lords,  through  which  it  quickly  passed.  But  the 
Commons  were  not  ready  to  take  it  in  hand  till  the  4th  of 
July,  and  it  passed  its  final  stages  only  on  the  eve  of  the 
Prorogation.  The  Session  closed  amid  a  scene  of  a  kmd 
which  repetition  had  caused  to  pall  on  the  taste,  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham  and  Mr.  E.  Harrmgton  succeeding  m  getting 
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themselves  suspended  on  the  discussion  on  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  the  very  last  opportunity  the  Session  provided. 

The  ParneU       The  Session  was  memorable  amoncf  other  thineps 

Commission.  /.         i  />     ^  t  •   ^ 

tor  the  commencement  oi  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Pamell  Connnission.  On  the 
2nd  of  May  the  Times  published  an  article  accusing  Mr. 
Pamell  of  wilful  and  deUberate  falsehood  in  respect  of  a  state- 
ment he  had  made  touching  his  connection  with  P.  ,1. 
Sheridan.  Sir  Charles  Lewis,  avowedly  anxious  that  Mr. 
Parnell  should  have  opportunity  of  clearing  his  character, 
denounced  this  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  moved  that  the 
printers  of  the  Times  be  summoned  to  attend  at  the  Bar. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  (iovemment,  who  suggested  that 
the  Irish  members  should  bring  an  action  against  the  Times 
for  libel  arising  out  of  publication  of  what  were  subsequently 
proved  to  be  forged  letters,  and  protiering  the  assistance  of 
the  Attorney-General  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  This  ofler 
was  decUned,  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  charges  of  the  Times 
was  rejected  by  317  votes  against  233.  Here  for  the  time 
the  subject  dropped 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  September. 


SESSION    OF    1887. 


JANUARY. 


27.  rfcur*. —Personal    Explanation.        ImM 
lUi  mlolph  Ch u  n-h  ill. 
H.  M.  Si>eech.     Address  thereon.     First 
Deliate. 


2S.  Fri.—U.  M.  Sitfeoh.     Addresa    thereon. 

Second  Debate. 
31.  Af on.— Ditto.       Ditto.        Third  Debate. 


FEBRUARY. 


1.  Thw.— H.  M.  SiH»ech.     Address.     Fourtli 

IK- bate. 

2.  nVti.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Fifth  Debate. 
S.  r/nrr*.  — Ditto.  Ditto.  Sixth  DebaU*. 
•4.  /Vi.  — Ditb».  Ditto.  Amendment 

(Eg}pt),  Ml .  Cremer.     Division- -For, 
'.•T.     Against,  '2><i.    .Seventh  Debate. 
7.  .Vo»».  — H.  .M.  ^Spet^^l.     Addrt'ss.     Amend- 


14.  Mon.—  H.  M.  S|H*e<h.  Address.  Amend- 
ment (Agricultural  Holders,  Scutlaiid) 
Mr.  EMlenumt.  Division— For,  »>. 
Against,  ly*^.  .\mendment,  Great 
Britain  (Loral  Hi»me  RuleX  >'«>  ♦•• 
Cnmph^U.  Withdrawn.  Thirteenth 
Deliate. 

15.  Thw.  — H,  M.  I>i>etch.  Address.  Amvnd- 
mr  lit  (He  form  of  Law,  &»•.,  Ireland),  ment,  Crott«rs  (^'«  ..tlauil),  Dr.  Caww- 
Mr.  I'liriuU.     Eij^htli  DeJwte.                  '  r<>ii.     Fourt«'enth  iHlKtte. 

s.   /»(.,.  — intto.      Ditto.      Ninth  Deliate.         ^    1»3.   MV*/.— H.  M.  SjKech      A'ldress     Diviiiiou 
i».   Jl>./.— IMtt«».      Ditto.      Tenth  IH-Iiate.  on  Dr.  CamfK'n  s  Ann  ndiuent.     For. 

10.  77. (.»«.- Ditto.    Ditto.      Eleventh  Debate.    |  l'i6.    A-^musX.  j:.'.     Kiftrenth  Deliate. 

11.  tri.     Ditto,        Ditto.      Divisi<»n   on    Mr.         17.  Thur:i. — Motion    lot    A«l.iourniiicnt   (Jury 

Parneir»i      AmendiiH'iit  —  Kor,      '.Mi'.     '  Packing).  .Ur.  /'(//i  V't.     Ruled  uut of 

.\gaiust,  yyj.     Twelfth  Delwle.  i  Order. 
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FEBRUARY   (continued). 


Business  of  House  (Priority  to  Rules  of 
ProctHlure).  Resolution,  Mr.  IV.  H. 
Smith. 

H-  M.  Speech.  Address.  Amendment, 
Working  Classes  (Distress),  Jlfr.  Car. 
On  Mr.  Speaker's  interposition,  Ques- 
tion put  for  Closure  of  Debate  on 
Amendmentfl.  Division— For,  201. 
A^inst,  81.  Division  on  Amendment 
—For,  84.  Against,  283.  On  Mr. 
Speaker's  interposition,  Question  put 
for  Closure  of  Debate  on  Main 
Question  —  For,    289.      Against,    7-*. 


18. 


21. 

MM* 

23. 
24. 
25. 

28. 


1.  Yucs.  —  London    Corporation    (Charges). 

Motion  for  A<youmment,  Mr.  HoutU. 
Procedure.     Rule  I.     Closure.     Sixtii 
Debate. 

2.  Wed.  —  Procedure.      Rule    I.      Closure. 

Seventh  Debate. 

3.  Thurs.  —  Supply:    Supplementary    Esti- 

mates. 

4.  i'ri.— Procedure.  Rule  I.  Closure.  Eighth 

Debate. 

7.  Mon.—  Supply:     Supplementary     Esti- 

mates. 

8.  r««.— Procedure.  Rule  I.  Closure.  Ninth 

Debate. 

9.  ir<d.— Ditto.        Ditto.        Tenth  Delate. 

10.  Thurs. — Supply:    Supplementary    EhL- 

mates. 

11.  Fri.  —  Procedure.       Rule    I.       Closur«'. 

Eleventh  Debate. 

14.  Mon. — Supply:  Army  Estimates.   Anien<l- 

ment  (Coast  Defences),  Col.  Duncoii. 
Negative<l. 
Observations,  Sir  E.  Hamky. 

15.  Tues.  —  Procedure.      Rule    I.      Closure. 

Twelfth  Debate. 

l»i.  Wed.— Ditto.    Ditto.    Thirteenth  Debate. 

17.  Thurs. — Supply:  Navy  Estimates.  Amend- 
ment (Snips  of  War),  Mr.  Gourley. 
Negatived. 


18. 


21. 


o.» 


A*0. 

24. 

25. 

28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 


APRIL. 


4. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

1*). 


13. 
14. 


Fri. — Crofters.  Motion  for  Adjournment , 
Dr.  Clark. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill. 
AcVJoumed  Debate.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment of  Debate,  Afr.  T.  O'Connor. 
Division  on  Motion  for  Leave — For, 
254.  Against,  3(51.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment of  House,  Mr.  DiUvryn. 
Division— For,  253.  Against,  3«>1. 
Motion  for  Closure  of  Debute,  Mr. 
ly.  //.  SmUh.  Division— For,  3«>1. 
Against,  253.    Bill  ordered. 

Jlf on.— Reflections  on  the  Speaker  by  Mr. 
Conybeare.  Question,  Mr.  Chaplin. 
Supply:  Civil  Service  Estimates.  Har- 
bour Loans.  Amendment,  A/r.  if. />?//. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker  took  the  Chair. 
Committee  deferred. 

ru«.— Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
Bill.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfmir.  2nd  Reading. 
Amendment,  Sir  B.  Samuelsan.  First 
Deljate. 

ired.— Ditto.        Ditto.       Second  Debate. 

Thurs. — House  adjourned. 

Tues. — Mr.  Speaker  returned  to  the  Chair. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill. 
AdJourne<l  Debate  on  2nd  Reading. 
TliinI  Debate. 

H'«i.— Ditto.        Ditto.       Fourth  Debate. 

TTiur/.— Ditto.     Ditto.       Fifth  Debate. 


15. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 


or. 


20. 

27. 

2S. 

29. 


Division  on  Main  Question— For,  283. 
Against,  70. 
fri.— H.  M.  Speech.  Report  of  Address. 
Amendments,  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere ;  Barbavilla  Trial,  3fr.  Tuite. 
Negative<l.  Address  agreed  to. 
3f OH.— Procedure.  Rule  I.  Closure,  First 
Debate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


'/mm.— Ditto. 
irt(/.— Ditto. 
Thurs.— Ditto. 
/Vt.— Ditto. 


Second  Debate. 
Third  Debate. 
Fourth  Debate. 
Fifth  Debate. 


-Von.— Supply :  .Supplementary Estimates. 


MARCH. 


/•if.— Arrest  of  Father  Keller.  Moti<m 
for  Adjournment,  Mr.  Dillon.  Pro- 
cedure. Rule  I.  Closure.  Four- 
teenth Debate.  Resolution  agreed  to. 
To  be  a  Standing  Order. 

.Vo».— Supply  :  Navy  Estimates.  Vote 
(\'ictuals  and  Clothing).  Question 
]»ut  for  Closure  of  Debate.  Division 
—For,  207.  Against,  54. 
Civil  Services,  &c.  Vote  on  Account. 
House  adjourned  at  1.20  p.m. 

'iue*.— Business  of  the  House.  Criminal 
1.AW  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill.  Mo- 
tion for  Priority.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
Amendment,  Mr.  J.  Morley.  First 
Debate. 

ir«i.— Ditto.        Ditto.      Second  Debate. 

r;iwr*.— Ditto.      Ditto.      Tliird  Debate. 

Fri. — Ditt-o.  Ditto.        Division       on 

Amendment— For,  260.    Against,  849. 

Resolution  agreetl  to. 

J/ou.— Criuiinal  Law  Amendment  (Ire- 
land) Bill.  Motion  for  Leave,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bal/mir.     First  Debate. 

Twr-s.— Ditto.       Ditto.       Second  Debate. 

)f'«(?.— Ditto.        Ditto.       Third  Debate. 

Thurs.—irdto.     Ditto.      Foiurth  Debate. 


Amendment     (Ire- 
Healy   suspende*!. 


Fri. — Criminal    Law 

land)  Bill.      Mr 

Sixth  Debut*'. 
A/o«.— Ditto.     Ditto.    Adjourned  Debate. 

Division   on    Amendment— For,  370. 

.Againnt,  209. 
2'ne».— Harlxiurs  of  Refuge.    Moti<m,  Mr. 

Yco.      Division— For,   81.      Against, 

80. 
ire</.— Police  Force  Enfranchisement  Bill. 

Mr.  Biirdett'Coutts.    Committed. 
Land  Tenure  (Scotland)  Bill.     Mr.  J.  If. 

Barckuj.     Motion  for  2nd  Reading. 
Thurs,  —  Ways   and    Means.      Financial 

StatfUient,  Mr.  Goschen. 
/•'/•«.— Per.snnal  Explanation,  The  Maninis 

of  Ilartiiigton. 
Sujiply.     Amendment  (Market  Rights), 

Mr.  Bradlantjh. 
A/oH.— Ways    and    Means.       Resolutions 

agree*  I  to. 
Tms. — Criminal    Law    Amendment    (Ire- 
land)  Bill.     Motion  for  Conunittee. 

Amendment,  Mr.  R.  T.  Ileid.     Fir.st 

Debate. 
nV(^— Ditto,        Ditto. 
Thurs.— Ditto.      Ditto. 

Amendment— F(»r,  240. 
/>«.  — Ditto.  Ditto. 

First  8ittin>r. 


Second  Debate. 
Division  on 
Again.st.341. 
Comniitt«'c. 
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MAY. 


La\r    Ainemlineiit    (Ire- 
Coinmittec.       ISocond 


3. 


0. 


J/oH.— Criminal 

lami)    Bill. 

{Sitting, 
r?/^. -lYivilejro.   "  TlieTimos."     Motion, 

Sir    ('.    Ij-ii-iii.      Debate    a«ljounie<l. 

First  Di^Kite. 
Criminal  Ijiw  Amon'lmcnt  (lit- lantl)  Bill. 

Committee.     iStMH.nd  ^^ittinJ:. 
HVW.  — Privilt-ur.       "The    Tijiie.s."      A-l- 

jounn^tl  I)i'l»!ito  on  Motion,     Ajni-nd- 

ment.  The  Soiiiitur-Heioi'ol.    Second 

Delwt*'. 
r/iw/-.v.— Ditto.        ;  Ditto. 

Amendment  —  F<»r, 

•J  is. 
/•rt.— Ditto,  Ditto. 

to  ]trol»o,s<'d   .Vniendmeiit,  Mr.  diml- 

stone.     Division    <>n    Amen<lm«.nt    to 

j>roiK>sed     Amendment  —  For,     ii:i3. 

Againat,    317.      .Main     Question    as 

amended  apreed  to. 
Mon. — (.riminal    Ijiw    Amendment    (In*- 

land)     Bill,       OMnmitte*-.       Closure 

Questions  imt.     Fourth  .'Sitting. 


a. 
« . 

s. 

0. 
10. 

l:;. 

14. 

1'.. 
lo. 

17. 
'JO. 

1. 
4. 


11. 


I  J. 

1  ;. 
It. 


Division  on 
•207.      Against, 

Amendment 


10. 

11. 
12. 


13. 

10. 

17. 

IS. 
l;». 


'20. 
23. 

24. 


JUNE. 


Jl/ort.— Supjily  :  Civil  Services. 

Tiuit. — Criminal  Law  Ameudujent  (Ireland) 
Bill.  Committee.  Closure  Questions 
]'Ut.     Tliirleenth  Sittiii;:, 

Jl'rtl. — Criminal  I.aw  Amendment  (Ireland) 
Bill.  Committee.  Fourteenth  Sitting. 

r/ii'/H.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Closure 

Questions  put.     Fifteenth  Sitting. 

Fri-  Business  of  the  House.  CrimiJial 
l^iw  Amevdmint  (Ireland)  Bill.  Mo- 
tion, Mr.  M'.  11.  Smith.  Cli>sure 
Questions  ])ut. 

Mo».  —Criminal  I>;tw  Amendment  (Irelaml) 
Bill.    Committee.     Sixteenth  Sitting. 

Y'm^j*.— Ditto.    Ditto.    Seventeenth  Sitting. 

MV»/.  — Ditto.    Ditto.    Eighteenth  Sitting. 

!/7n(r-*.  — Evictions  (Ireland).  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  Mr.  Jfillnii. 

»i'.— Criminal  I.,{iw  Anundjuent  (Ireland) 
Bill.  Committee.  Closure  Questions 
I>ut(lOo*rh»ok).  Billrej'orted.  Nine- 
t»  '-nth  Sitting. 

A/(i/i.  — Supply  :  Civil  Service^. 

JU 

Fri.     Supply.  .Vmendnient  (W;i>teLan<ls), 

Mr.  Jini'lldiiiih. 
,l/<'i(.-  Hu'^inexs  of  tiie  llous*-.     Tu»"«ila>s 

aii<l    Wedne^^dav.s.      Motii-n,    M,.   II'. 

H.S:„ifh. 

Supply  :  Civil  Ser\i«»>. 
Tiif<.  -Ijiiw,  kc.  M«tiojM.lis.     ,\rrest    of 

Mis!^  Cass.    .Motion  tor  .\dj«Mirnnient. 

Mr.    J.    ./(»M».>.     Di\  i-iou  — For,   l>:t. 

AiTiiust,  14S. 
U't'l.     .Supply:  Civil  S»  i\  iies. 
/■/("i;*. .-Cnminal    Ijiw    Am- inlm<'nt   (Iii- 

Luid)     Bill.     :'.iil    Kraijiii:^.      .\m«nd- 

vuut  (Thr»-'  .Months),  .1/.-.  lilmUt':,,, . 

Third  DeKite. 
Butt«rin»'  Bill  r»'jMirt»d. 
Fri.-   ('riminal  I..;iu  .\ni«-n«lm»Mit  (Inland) 

Bdl.      3rd    |{iadim;.       DiNiNJun     on 

.Vm»'tichu'-nt--  For,  2»>2.    .V;;:tin.Ht.  ::i'.». 

Bill  pa.HH.ll. 
.'•/")'.  — In^h  I^tml  ]^\\v  Bill.    2nd  Ileadin.'. 

AmeTidment.  .W. . '.  yi»i'..<  i  >,\iii'.   Fiist 

Dekitr. 

7"*.«'.-    Ditto.        Ditto.        .<.e..nd  Dehat.. 

'•'■»</. -Suppl>  :  Civil  ."Hii  \  ir. ». 

I'Uur*.  --Iii:*h  Ijin<l  1-iw  Bdl.    Committed. 


I    .t.-i 


21. 


•_s_ 
2'. 


I.V. 

1.'.. 

■  IS. 

■  l'.». 

,     20. 

I     21. 

j 

■  ••> 
2'.. 

2';. 


•»■» 


r«€/j.— Crinunal  I-nw  Amendment  (Ire- 
land! Bill   Conuiiittee.    Fifth  Sitting, 

»>//.-  Ditto.         Ditto.         Sixth  Sitting. 

rAar.",  — Supply.  Observations,  Mr.  i'-mu- 
hmii'.  Tidal  Waters  (Scotland), 
.\mendment,  Mr.  Amlfrfou,  «f .-. 

Fri. — Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Indaii«l) 
Bill.     Committee.     Seventh  Sitting. 

.l/o/».— Supply :  Anny  Services.  Civil 
Services*.     Vote  on  Aeeount. 

7  V.S.— Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Irol.ind) 
Bill.     Committee.     Eighth  Sitting. 

MVf/.— Ditto,        Ditto.        Ninth  Sitting. 

7Vju<x— Zululand.     Motion  for  Adjourn 
ment,      Mr.      iM^nnohfrt.       Closure 
Question    put.     Divisi<m— For,   •.;78, 
Against,  ir>«». 
Criminal  I.aw  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Committee.     Tenth  Sitting. 

/•Vf.  — Ditto.      Ditto.      Eleventh  Sitting. 

.Uo/<.  — Ditto.  Ditt^h  Closure  Quest ionj* 
])Ut.    Twelfth  Sitting. 

rMf.".— Adjournment  (>Vhitsunti«le).  Ob. 
.servations,  Dr.  Clork,  dc. 


Coal  Mines  Bill.    Moti«m  furCon»mitt»-e. 

Delwte  adjuurne^l. 
Adjounimeut    till    Wednesday.      H.  M. 
Jubilee. 
JIVJ.— Coal  3Iines  Bill.    Delate  on  Motion 
for  C<»nnnittee.  Billcommitt«d.  First 
Sitting. 
77i»>/^.— Coal    Mines    Bill.      Connnittee. 

Seeond  Sitting. 
/  /•/.  -Ditto.  Ditto.         Tliinl  Sittini:. 

Mun.     Criminal  Ijiw.Vmen<lment(Ii eland) 

Bill.     Report.     First  DeUite. 
'/',«, v. —Ditto,       Ditto.        S'eond  Dt-b.nte. 
Hm/.— Ditto.        Ditto.        Third  DeK-ite. 
77,/(,w._Kgypt.    Motion  for  Adjounanent, 
Sir  H'.  hifKim. 
Business  of  the  House.    Criminal  I..aw 
Amen«lment  (Ireland)  Bill.     He|oit. 
.Motion,  Mr.  11'.  //.  Sin  th. 
Criminal  l*iw  Anii-ndnient  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Ileimrt.  Bill  rei>ort«Ml.  Fouith  I>«l>at«. 
Allotm»'nts  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  re- 
jM»ited. 


/■<(.-  Supply,    Vote    on    .\eeount  :     livil 

S«-r\  ie»'.-s.        (.'lo>ule      Questions     I'Ut. 

Civil  Service  E^timatl ... 
Mi-n. — <.'ouii»'.aint.   ///•.    T"u}irr.     Motion. 

Mr.  II'.  //.  Siiiiti,.     Dibate  adjoun It'll. 
•Supplv  .  Navj  S«'r\i'es. 
y,„y._lTithes"(W.ile«.).     Moti<.n    for   Ad- 
journment, Mr.  /'.  F.  Fllis. 
Supply  :  iivil  .*v'r\  i<«s. 
i;'»f/._.snpji',y  :  Civil  >«Tviees. 
77iio>,— Coniitlaint,  7><.   Tonnrr.     Motion 

uithiltawn. 
Iri.>h  Umd  Ijiw  Bill.     (N-mmittef. 
/■»«.-  .supply  ;  Civd  Serviets. 
.U<-./.- Irish  I.-ind  I,;iw  Bill.     C"mnntt«'e. 

Fiist  Sitting 
7'"".  — Ditto.        Ditt'i.        S«'ri«n<l  .Sifting. 
M.'/.     Ditr...         Ditt...        Thii.l  Sittii:;.' 
y/"/". -Dublin.    Wiekb'W,    iV<-..    K.iilway 

Bi'.l.    ronMdir.ition. 
Cloniin'   Quiotion    jiit   "U    .XniHudinenl. 

Main  i^u«'sfi"n  imt  t<ithwitli. 
Irish  I-ii.d  \a\\  IJili.     ('oiiiniitt*'".    Suh- 

luii-jon  tit  Mr.  Utah      FourlhSitting. 
/»■«.— Dish   l^uid  l.-i\\   Bill      Committw. 

Fifth  Sitting, 
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AUGUST. 


Eighth  Sitting. 


1.  .Vo«.— Irish  Jjaml  Ia\w  Bill.    Coiumittee. 

Sixth  Sittin;?. 

2.  Tues. — Personal  Explanation,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Irish     Land     Law    Bill.      Connnittee. 
Seventh  Sitting. 

3.  ired.— Ditto.        Ditto. 

Bill  reporte<l. 

4.  Thnrs. — Supply  :  Army  Servir-es. 

5.  Fri. — Irish  Land  Law  Bill.    Considered 

6.  Sal.— Ditto.  Ditt«\ 

8.  Mon. — Supply  :  Civil  Services. 

9.  Tii^.— Ditto.  Dittti. 

Technical  Education  Bill.      Sir  11'.   H. 
Dyke.    2nd  Reiuling. 

10.  IFwf.— Lunacy  (Scotland)  Districts  Bill. 

2nd  Reading. 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  Bill.  2iid  Reading. 

11.  nturs.— Egypt.    Motion  for  Adjouninieut 

of  House,  JVfr.  Laboitthert. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services. 
Labourers'  Allotments  Bill.  2nd  Reading. 

12.  Fri. — Irish  Land  Law  Bill.    Consideration 

of  Lords  Amendments. 
18.  .Sat. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.    Education. 

15.  Mon. — Coal  Mines  Bill.    Committed. 

16.  T/'es.— Ditto.  Ditto. 


17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


20. 


.Saf.— Supply  : 
Mon. — Ditto. 
Tues.—imto. 
IWd.—lMU^. 


27, 


29. 
30. 
ol. 


nvd.— Coal  Mines  Bill.    Committee. 
r/t«r.<.— Irish  Land  Law  Bill.     Considera- 
tion of  Lords  Amendments. 
fVi.  -Labourers'  Allotments  Bill.     Com- 
mittee. 

Civil  Services. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

r/iHAs.— Irish  National  League  (Proclama- 
tion).    Address  thereon,  Mr.   W.  E. 
(ilndatoM.     Debate  adji^urned. 
Fri. — Lalxjurers'  Allotments  Bill.    Com- 
mittee. 
Irish  National  League  (Proclamation). 
Address  thereon.    Division— For,  195. 
Against,  272. 
Wars  an<l  Means.     Order  read.    Motion 
for    Adjournment     of    the     House, 
Mr.  H.  FowUr.    Mr.  Speaker's  ruling. 
Motion  withdrawn. 
Sa<.— Labourers'  Allotments  Bill.    Com- 
mittee. 
3fort.— Supply  :  Civil  Ser\ice8. 
Tves.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

M«I.— Ditto.  Ditto. 


SEPTEMBER. 


2. 
3. 


6. 
I. 

8. 
9. 


T%ur»,— Meeting,  Ac,  Ballycoree.  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  Mr.  Dillon.    Divi- 
sion—For. 61.    Against,  97. 
Supplv :  Civil  Services. 
Fri,-  Ditto.        Ditto. 
Sat.  —  Coal    Mines    Bill.      Considered. 

Read  3^ 
ilfoji.— Supply  :  Civil  Services. 

Labourers'  Allotments  Bill.   Considered. 
Tues. — Supply ;  Civil  Services. 
ir«^— Ditto.       Navy  Services. 
Thnrs. — Ditto.    Navy  and  Army  Services. 
/-Vi.— Ways  and  Means.    Rejiort. 
Appropriation  Bill.    R«ad  1°. 


Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill.    Com- 
mitted. 

10.  .Saf.— Superannuation    Act-s    Bill.      Con- 
sideretl. 
Appn>priation  Bill.    Mitchelstown  Riot, 
Observations.     Division    on   Second 
Reading— For,  85.    Against,  25. 

12.  Jfoji.— Appropriation  Bill.    Mitchelstown 

Riot,  Observations.    Bill  committed. 
Coal  Mines  Bill.     Lortls  Amendments 
considered. 

13.  r«e«.- Appropriation  Bill.     Read  3^ 
1(5.  frj.— Prorogation. 


u 


SESSION    1888. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CHANGES   AXD   FAMILIAR   THINGS. 

After  Three  Vears— Changes— Stafford  Northcote — "Bobby"  Bourko — Wliy 
Addington?— The  Fourth  Party— Opening  Day— Col.  Hughes- Hallett— 
AVelcome— Disjippointment — An  Unexpected  Friend —The  Embattled  Pjiie 
— Arresting  the  Wrong  Man — Ominous  ^uiet — Gilhooly  no  more. 

Feb.  0.— After      If  is  not  quite  three  years  since  I  last  sat  on  the 

Cross  Benches  at  the  opening  day  of  the  Session. 
Only  three  years,  and  yet  how  changed  are  the  place  and  its 
conditions  !  When,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1885,  the  House 
resumed  a  Session  which  had  opened  in  the  previous  October 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  tlie  head  of  a  powerful  Ministr}%  and 
what  seemed  an  invulnerable  majority.  Stafford  Northcote 
sat  on  the  opposite  bench  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  Votes  of 
Censure  in  his  pocket,  the  subject  being  the  sad  Soudan.  On 
the  second  bench  below  the  gang>vay,  on  the  Ministerial  side, 
sat  Mr.  John  ilorky,  not  yet  "right  honourable,"  and  left 
pretty  much  alone  among  foremost  Liberals  in  his  advocacy 
of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  ( Uadstone  was  supported  on  the  Treasury 
bench  by  his  stalwart  lifutenant.  Lord  Hartington;  his  old  friend 
and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Bright :  his  trusted  disciples,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  latter  not  yet  having 
fulminated  his  scnthing  denunciation  of  "  a  stop-gap  Govern- 
ment," at  the  date  uncreated  :  his  eminent  legal  satellites,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry  James.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  below  the  ^^anifway  in  command  of  his  concen- 
traied  forces — two  all  told  for  regular  duty,  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  unmindful  of  the  great  future  awaiting  him,  lending 
occasional  a.ssistaiice.  .lust  behind  the  Fourth  Party,  within 
convenient  hand  grasp  of  its  chief,  sat  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  "  bhovs."  Before  a  week  of  the  new  Session 
was  over  the  Closure  was  put  into  o])eration  for  the  first  time, 


CHAXGES. 


IS 


and  incidentftlly  Jlr.  O'Brien  was  suspended.  Tliere  seema 
nothing  new  in  ail  this,  except  the  relative  position  of  parties. 
It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  at  that  time  of  day  "  pounced,"  and 
it  was  the  (conservatives  whose  diminished  forces  were 
strengthened  by  the  Irish  vote.  The  only  thing  unchanged 
is  that  it  is  still  the  Irish  Party  who  are  pounced  upon. 

Changes.  The  caprice  of  the  constituency,  the  call  to  the 

peerage,  and  the  hand  of  Death  have  among 

them  wrought  many  changes  since  the  day  distant,  as  the 


almanack  counts,  only  three  years.  Beresfoi-d  Hope,  whose 
familiar  iigiirc  was  in  later  times  transferred  from  the  corner 
seat  below  the  gangway  to  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
front  bench,  has  passed  away.  Newdegate,  another  of  the 
old  guard,  has  been  finally  removed  from  his  watch  over  the 
higher  interests  of  t'hurch  and  Constitution.     Peter  Rylands 
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will  never  more  greet  with  friendly  slap  on  the  back  members 
foregathering  on  the  opening  day  of  a  new  Session.  Sir 
William  iPArthur's  place  knows  him  no  more,  and  never 
again  will  Colonel  Tottenham,  with  his  eye  tixed  on  Mr. 
(Gladstone,  talk  at  the  Irish  members  seated  below  the 
gangway  on  his  left  flank.  Another  Irish  member  of  i[iiite  u 
different  stamp  who  has  joined  the  majority  is  Mr.  Blake. 
Blake  was  doubtless  well  enough  known  in  his  own  part  ot 
Ireland,  but  as  far  as  reputation  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is 
concerned  he  belonged  entirely  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Here  he  was  known  as  the  possessor  of  a  rich  fund  of  quiet 
humour  only  too  rarely  poured  forth  to  the  delight  of  the 
select  few  who  chanced  to  be  present  when  he  rose  in  the 
middle  of  a  dull  debate.  He  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  stor}'  of  the  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
himself  and  a  revered  uncle  who  was  unhappily  addicted  to 
taking  six  tumblers  of  whisky  toddy  daily.  Mr.  Blake,  as 
early  one  morning  he  confidentially  told  the  House  of 
Connnons,  wrote  a  dutiful  letter,  urging  his  esteemed  relative 
to  cut  off  the  §upply,  assuring  him  that  such  a  course  woidd 
be  the  means  of  lengthening  his  days.  To  which  the  imcle 
replied  that,  struck  by  the  friendly  advice,  he  last  Friday  had 
given  up  whisky  toddy  ;  adding,  "  I  believe  you  are  right,  my 
boy,  as  to  my  days  being  lengthened,  for  bedad  it  was  the 
longest  day  I  ever  remember." 

staffoni  North-      Last,  but  uot  Icast,  among  those  who  sat  in  the 

House  on  the  19th  of  Febniarv,  1885,  and  will 
never  be  seen  there  again,  is  Stafford  Xorthcote.  He  had  left 
the  House  for  another  place  before  the  final  parting  came. 
But  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  House  of 
Connnons,  where  he  dwelt  so  long,  where  ho  was  so 
universally  esteemed,  and  where  in  the  verv  last  davs,  on 
the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  the  ])arty  he  had  faithfully 
served,  he  suffered  so  much. 

Mr  hn>  outsoartKi  the  shadow  of  our  niirlit  ; 
Knvv  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unr<*st  which  men  miscall  dtdiu^ht, 
(  an  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  apiin. 
From  tlie  contaj^ion  of  the  world's  sl«»w  >tain 


STAFFORD    XOBTHCOTE. 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in 


■'Bobbj"Bourke.  Other  translations,  equally  unforeseen,  but  not 
so  saddening,  have  taken  place  since  that  far-off 
February  day.  Who  would  have  thought,  looking  upon 
"  Bobby  "  Boiirke  as  he  sat  in  modest  retirement  on  the  front 
bench,  that  when  Parliament  opened  in  ISSShc  wouldbe  found 
grateful  for  the  presence  of  the  punkah,  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  Baron  C'onneniara  in  the  peerj^e  of  Great  Britain  >  I 
was  reading  about  him  the  other  day  on  a  triumphal  passage 
through  his  Presidency,  and  how  the  people  of  Pothucotta, 
delighting  in  his  genial  presence,  agreed  that  "  as  Lord 
Dalbousie  was   the   greatest   of   Indian  \'iceroys,  and   Lord 
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Mayo  the  most  popular,  a  Governor  who  was  the  son-in-law 
of  one  and  brother  of  the  other  possessed  special  claims  on 
their  regard  and  consideration." 

Sir  Richard  Cross  has  carried  his  Grand  Cross  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  though  he  rules  over  India  is  happily  spared  to 
imbue  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  with  the  light  of  his 
bodily  presence.  Colonel  Stanley,  first  partially  disguised  as 
Sir  Frederick,  and  then,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
concerned,  wholly  obliterated  as  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston, 
keeps  his  old  colleague  company  on  the  Ministerial  bench  in 
the  other  House,  pending  his  transference  to  the  vice-regal 
chair  at  Ottawa.  Thither,  too,  has  gone  Sir  James  M'Garel 
Hogg,  whose  stormy  orations,  read  in  answer  to  questions  and 
delivered  with  side  glances  of  withering  import,  will  never 
more  thrill  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  in  his  translation 
Sir  James  invests  himself  with  a  subtle  atmosphere  of  terrorism 
by  taking  a  title  (Lord  Magheramome)  which  few  can  pro- 
nounce and  none  can  spelL  Gone,  too,  is  Mr.  Sclater- Booth 
(Lord  Basing),  who,  remembering  the  denunciation  by  Lord 
Randolph  Spencer-Churchill  of  mediocrities  with  double- 
barrelled  names,  was  careful  when  he  changed  his  to  take  a 
title  of  bi-syllabic  construction  and  unassuming  orthography. 
That  doughty  border  chieftain  Earl  Percy  now  figures  in  the 
House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Lovaine.  He  thus  rejoins  an  old 
companion  (Earl  Wemyss),  long  known  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Lord  Elcho,  now  acknowledged  as  the  apostle  to 
the  House  of  Lords  of  what  Lord  Granville  wittily  called  "  the 
Cross  Bench  mind."  We  still  have  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  Lord  Elcho,  as  we  have  a  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  But  the 
change  is  in  either  case  complete. 

wiiy  Addington?  Another  old  friend  disguised  under  an  un- 
familiar title  is  Lord  Addington.  Why  Adding- 
ton,  one  wonders  ?  There  was  an  Addington  well  known  in 
the  House  of  Connnons  in  Pitt's  time.  He  was  once  Speaker, 
and  developed  into  Prime  ilinister.  It  was  he  of  whom 
Sheridan  said  he  flattered  himself  he  miijht  continue  to  act  iis 
Prime  Minister  as  he  had  acted  as  Speaker,  and  could  say 
"  strangers  will  withdraw "  when  he  saw  Forei^i  Powers 
annexing  small  States,  and  could  arrange  a  ijuaiTel  over  the 
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Rhine  frontier  by  crying  aloud, "  Germans  to  the  Kight,  French 
to  the  Ijeft!"  One  would  have  understood  Mr.  J.  <i.  Hubbard 
if,  casting  about  for  &  title  on  being  raised  to  the  peerage  and 
attracted  by  the  jingle  of  the  syllables,  he  should  have  called 
himself  Ixird  Paddington.  But  he  is  Lord  Addington,  and  a 
strange  fate  has  led  him  in  his  declining  years  into  the 
Chamber  of  the  Ijegislature  in  which  the  Budget  of  the  day  is 
almost  the  only  Parliamentary  topic  that  may  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  amendment 

The  Fourth  Party.  Much  has  changed  as  far  as  persons  and  parlies 
are  concerned ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
readily  adapts  itself  to  variety,  and  comes  up  to  its  work  at 
the  opening  of  this  new  Session  as  fresh  and  as  vigorous  as  if 
in  the  meantime  no  one  had  died  and  no  one  been  buried  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Fourth  Party  is  a  memory.  Like  a 
comet  passing  through  the   heavens,  it  has   broken  up  into 


fragments  by  the  force  of  its  own  velocity.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  now,  travelling  on 
his  holiday,  hobs-and-nobs  with  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
Mr  Gorst  is  "  Sir  John,"  Her  Majesty's  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  rising  hope  of  Toryism, 
and  can  put  an  Irish  member  in  prison  at  his  pleasure.  Sir 
Henry  Wolff  has  taken  his  ticket  for  Teheran,  and  presently, 
happy  in  the  fortuitous  change,  will  be  telling  his  pleasant 
stories  in  the  ear  of  the  Shah.  We  have  a  new  clerk  at  the 
table,   a  new   Sergeant-at-Arms   in   the  Chair,  a  new  Chief 
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Inspector  in  the  lobby,  a  new  Ijeader  on  the  Treasurj-  bench, 
A  new  piirtv  in  politics,  and  the  same  Grand  Old  Man  eager, 
restless,  S|>oilin[<  for  the  tight,  in  the  seat  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  The  same  Mace  is  on  the  table ;  the  Speaker 
seems  to  wear  the  same  wig 
and  gown  that  generations  of 
nicmbei-s  have  known ;  "  the 
(.'lerk  will  now  proceed  to 
read  the  Orders  of  the  Day  " 
in  preeisely  the  same  un- 
emotional manner  as  they 
have  been  read  since  George 
the  Third  was  king,  and  there 
is  R>ally  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

Hiwning  daj.  It  is  the  Un- 
expected that 
happens  in  the  House  uf 
(.'oniinons  as  elsewhere.  The 
ojifning  of  the  Session 
tn-day  was  looked  forward 
to  with  the  certainty  that 
it  wunld  be  marked  by  a 
sui-c(,-ssii)n  of  "scenes"  that 
should  eclipse  anything  yet 
done  even  upon  this  cla.'isic 
1,'rrHuid.  Tlie  Government, 
iifrared  at  the  prosi>crt, 
isMU'rl  an  ui^ient  whip,  and 
"oM.  i>i  Til],  n\.K-'Y.-  -v  THE  ciiiL  lln'  .ilanii  was  so  loyidly 
*Aii  IN  ii.>:la-.-i.."  sliarcd    by    their    snpiwrtcrs 

that  at  four  o'clock,  when 
the  S|Makir  took  the  chair,  thi-  House  was  crowded,  and 
tht;  lobhy  lirld  a  kind  of  nvcrflow  meeting.  Amongst  the 
niTiioui-s  i.n  I'vi-ry  tonune  at  tlie  o|>ening  of  business  was  that 

thi-  (Jov.'rii nt  iiad  .leti-riiiini'd  ti>  iirro>.t  one  or  two  of  the 

Irish  niemlH-rs  hIih  jtro  Ihti-  on  li;nl.  Mr.  Pyiie,  whose  long 
retiromeul  in  his  ciisrle  had  invested  him  with  ipiite  unusual 
interest,   apin-and   iiuly  on    the   scene,   having  stmtcgically 
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broken  through  the  cordon  of  police  that  more  than  ever 
closely  wat<;h  the  approaches  to  the  House.  For  months 
of  the  recess  he  has  been  beleaguered  in  his  quaint  Irish 
home  with  the  trenches  tilled  with  water,  the  drawbridge 
up,  and  supplies  taken  in  by  a  window  in  tlie  battlements, 
the  police,  with  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  in-  their  pockets, 
looking  on  helplessly.  He  is  so  little  known,  that  few 
recognised  m  the  high-shoultiered,  ill-dressed  man  sitting  on 
a  back  bench  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
Rising  to  give  notice  of  a  motion,  he  was  hailed  with  exultant 
shouts  by  the  Irish  members. 


Col-Hughe*-         Colonel  Hughes-Hailett  turned  up  very  early  in 

the    new    Session,    walking    in    shortly    after 

luncheon,  wearing  in  his  button-hole  the  white  flower  of  a 
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blameless  life.  Hughes-Hallett  was  a  year  ago  one  of  the  most 
widely-known  men  in  the  House  of  Commons;  he  knew 
everybody,  and  was  always  ready  to  chat.  It  was  curious  to 
see  how  carefully  he  was  avoided  to-day.  He  made  no 
advances  to  anyone,  and  exceedingly  few  spoke  to  him. 
Evidently  determined  to  brazen  out  the  scene,  he  took  his 
seat  immediately  behind  W.  H.  Smith,  thus  constituting  him- 
self the  represent4\tive  of  the  Conservative  Party  closest  at  the 
heels  of  the  leaders. 

Welcome.  All  through  the  preliminary  proceedings,  which 

were  as  long  as  they  could  be  made,  the  House 
was  in  a  state  of  expectation  of  the  something  going  to  happen. 
Prominent  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  arrived,  and  met  with 
varying  reee])tions.  Mr.  Smith,  who  came  in  pretty  early, 
blushed  rosy  red  when  a  hearty  cheer  greeted  him.  It  was 
nothing  ecjual  in  volume  to  what  Lord  Hartington  received 
from  the  Conservative  Party,  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he 
strolled  in  with  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket  and  the  other 
swinging  his  hat.  He  found  only  Mr.  Heneage  in  possession 
of  the  section  of  the  front  bench  appropriated  by  his  little 
party.  Sir  Henry  James,  coming  in  later  and  finding  no 
room  there,  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  behind.  Mr.  Balfour, 
oddly  enough,  was  allowed  to  enter  without  recognition 
— an  omission  handsomely  made  up  when  later  he  rose  to 
give  notice  of  a  Bill  Then  the  Conservatives  raised  a 
prolonged  cheer,  meant  to  be  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
coercion.  This  was  good ;  but  the  loudest,  longest,  and 
most  enthusiastic  cheer  of  the  sitting  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  (Gladstone,  who  came  in  while  Ministers  were  still 
tabling  their  notices  of  Bills  to  be  introduced.  He  looked 
worried,  and  thinner  than  when  I  saw  him  last  before  the 
recess.  Like  Hughes-Hallett — the  sole  thing  in  common 
between  them,  it  may  be  presumed — he  wore  a  bunch  of  white 
fiowei^s  in  his  button-hole.  There  were  quite  a  batch  of  new 
members  waiting  to  take  their  seats,  the  gracious  presence  of 
Mr.  Biggar  ])eing  accidentally  made  known  as  he  walked  up  to 
the  table  to  introduce  ilr.  Kilbride. 

i>Ua|>iK)iutment.     Members  began  to  ask  when  the  fun  was  going 

to  conunence.     It  seemed  innninent  when  the 
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Speaker  rose  ^vith  a  batch  of  letters  in  his  hand  and  read 
forth  the  several  contents,  which  ofiScially  informed  him  of 
the  imprisonment  of  quite  a  company  of  Irish  members. 
Still,  except  for  a  little  burst  of  ironical  laughter  here  and 
there,  the  Irish  members  made  no  sign.  Now  was  their  time 
or  never,  and  it  becoming  evident  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  movement  on  their  part,  the  House  began  to  empty.  The 
fact  is,  there  never  was  any  foundation  for  the  scare  in 
Ministerial  circles  which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  whip.  Mr. 
Healy,  who  was  said  to  be  coming  over  to  raise  the  question 
of  privilege,  is  in  Ireland,  likely  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  being  much  engaged  in  lucrative  business  at  the  Bar. 
Mr.  Pamell  will  in  due  time  give  notice  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Address,  which  will  raise  the  whole  Irish  Question, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Irish  members  are  on  their  good 
behaviour. 

An  unexiiected      Xhc  cvcut  of  the  evening,  since  there  were  to 

be  no  scenes,  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  was  seven  o'clock  when  he  rose,  not  a  favourable  hour 
for  a  great  speech.  When  it  was  known  the  Liberal  chief 
was  on  his  legs,  the  benches,  but  lately  empty,  rapidly 
filled,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  packed  audience  for  the  first 
half-hour  of  his  speech.  By  that  time  it  became  apparent 
that  no  fight  was  imminent.  On  the  Irish  Question  he  was 
trenchant,  to  the  full  expectation  of  the  Irish  members;  but 
when  he  had  disposed  of  that  part  of  his  speech,  and  came 
to  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  Address,  he  was  almost 
grandfatherly  in  his  patronage  of  the  surprised  and  deUghted 
Ministry.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  their  programme 
was  conceived  in  a  spirit  above  party  considerations,  and 
promised  the  friendliest  consideration  for  their  measures. 
After  this,  it  becoming  clearly  apparent  that  there  was  no 
fight  in  the  front,  members  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  first 
night  of  the  Session  closed  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  a  decidedly 
humdrum  fashion. 

Feb.  i^-^e      Pyne  has  been  run  to  earth  at  last,  and  passes 

to-night  in  custody.  He  was  nearly  caught 
this  morning,  but  got  away  after  an  exciting  chase  through 
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the  silent  streets.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  police  is 
their  legal  inability  to  arrest  a  member  actually  within  the 
precincts  of  the  House.  As  long  as  Pyne  remained  within 
the  walls  of  Westminster  he  was  in  sanctuary ;  the  moment 
he  passed  outside  the  boundary  they  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 
and  the  police  had  something  like  the  pleasurable  excitement 
of  a  fox-hunt.  ITiey  missed  him  this  morning,  but  were, 
therefore,  the  more  sharply  on  the  look-out  this  afternoon. 
Doubtless  if  he  had  been  content  to  stop  away  from  the  House 
he  would  still  have  been  at  liberty.  He  is  not  personally 
known  to  the  London  police,  and  strategic  efforts  made 
yesterday  to  secure  for  his  pursuers  a  good  look  at  him  were 
frustrated  by  the  watchfulness  of  his  colleagues.  It  has  been 
a  funny  game  for  a  powerful  Government  to  play,  with  poUce- 
men  all  about,  peering  in  at  doors  and  from  galleries  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  catch  a  look  at  the  man  they  were  to 
arrest. 

Just  on  the  stroke  of  four  this  afternoon  Pyne  approached 
the  House  from  Westminster  Bridge,  and  was  walking  briskly 
down  the  steps  by  the  Clock  Tower,  that  being  the  quietest 
approach,  when  he  was  recognised,  arrested,  imd  instantly 
marched  off.  A  minute  later  he  would  have  been  in  sanctuary : 
he  was  just  outside,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  gaol.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  which  has  been  hanging 
over  him  for  many  weeks ;  but  he  is  triumphant,  inasnuieh 
as  he  has  carried  out  his  full  intention,  which  was  to  evade 
arrest  until  he  should  be  taken  whilst  the  House  was  sittuig. 

Arresting  the      (jilhoolv  is  another  of  the  Irish  members  who 

through  the  recess  has  evaded  capture.  He 
came  up  for  the  opening  of  the  Session,  and  the  police  have 
been  hot  on  his  track.  They  thought  they  had  him  this 
morning;  but,  instead,  they  collared  poor  Patrick  O'Brien, 
who  on  his  own  account  has  been  sufficiently  often  arreste<l 
to  expect  to  enjoy  some  little  imnumity  when  in  London. 

Whilst  amazed  Patrick  was  being  haled  to  prison  under 
the  idea  that  he  was  Gilhooly,  that  lion,  member  was 
comfortably  eating  his  lunch  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
whither  he  had  repaired  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day.  He  is 
quite  safe  at  this  moment,  and  can  defy  his  pursuers  till  the 
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House  is  up ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  when  that  time 
arrives  his  game  will  also  be  up.  There  are  poUcemen  every- 
where, posted  at  all  available  egress  from  the  building.  They 
lurk  about  every  doorway,  and  hide  in  the  shadows  of  the 
buttresses.  Gilhooly  means  to  have  a  run  for  it,  but  the  odds 
are  hopelessly  against  him. 

Ominous  quiet.      If  it  were  not  for  this  curious  game  going  on, 

in  some  of  its  aspects  hke  the  policemen  scene 
in  a  pantomime,  the  House  would  be  an  intolerably  dull  place. 
The  oldest  member  cannot  recall,  certainly  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  any  Session  which  opened  so  flatly.  There  are  various 
reasons  to  account  for  this.  One  is  the  absence  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Irish  Party.  Parnell  has  not  been 
here  to-night  Dillon,  O'Brien,  Healy,  and  other  active  spirits 
have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  Biggar  is  on  guard,  and 
his  variously  intoned  "  Hear,  hear,"  with  its  manifold  mean- 
ings, resounds  from  time  to  time  through  the  almost  empty 
House.  But,  as  long  experience  has  shown,  Biggar  is  nothing 
when  left  to  himself  The  few  Pamellites  present  are  ex- 
clusively engaged  keeping  watch  over  Gilhooly,  warning  him 
when  the  bull's  eye  of  the  police  is  turned  upon  him.  At  the 
present  moment  the  hunted  member  is  sitting  in  the  library 
writing  what  his  humorous  companions  report  is  his  last  will 
and  testament. 

^^^•y.'i-i?^-^-   Gilhooly  was  arrested  just  now,  as  he  left  the 

—Gilhooly  no    ^-.  "^      _,  ,  .  '^  _      . 

more.  House.       iiiverything    was    arranged    between 

Parnellites  and  poUce  with  comical  amicability. 
Gilhooly,  escorted  by  a  crowd  of  Irish  members,  entered 
Palace  Yard  from  the  usual  members'  exit.  As  soon  as  he 
left  the  Yard  he  was  arrested.  But  the  police  graciously  con- 
.sented  to  his  going  over  to  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
before  setting  forth  for  Dublin  in  custody.  So  the  Irish 
members,  forming  a  guard  of  honour,  escorted  him  at  a 
slow  march  to  the  hotel,  singing  by  the  way,  "  God  save 
Ireland ! " 
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Feb.  ij-Mr,    Kehate     on     Address 

Arthur  Balfour.  -         ,  j         .  ^. 

going  torfl-ant  Arthur 
Balfour  spoke.  A'astly  improved 
since  Fourth  PurU'  days.  He  now 
addresses  the  House  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  and 
resjKmsibility  of  his  position,  and 
feels  lie  is  supported  by  the  hearty 
approval  of  gentlemen  on  the  benches 
behind.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
favourite  Minister  of  the  day,  over- 
sha<lowing  W.  H.  Smith  as  eft'ectively. 
though  in  another  wa}-,  as  he  was 
put  in  the  shade  by  Randolph 
(.'hurchill.  That  irrejiressible  person 
is  completely  outstripped  by  his 
former  colleague  and  subaltern.  The 
L'onsen'ative  Party  are  evidently 
tired  of  Lord  Randolph,  and  turn 
with  favour  to  welcome  a  rising 
young  mail  wlio  the}'  say  at  least  has 
never  betrayed  ihem.  It  should  be 
said,  (o  the  credit  of  the  Irish 
memliers,  that  they  do  not  spoil  Mr. 
Italfour's  opiwrtunity  by  interruptioa 
They  sit  wonderfully  quiet  whilst 
llie  thief  Secrotarj'  [K'gs  away  at 
them  and  the  Land  League.  Amongst 
the  various  auticipatioii-i  of  the  new 
as  one  which    looked   to  Mr.   Balfour's 
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rising  as  the  signal  for  uproar  in  the  Irish  camp.  Doubtless 
the  truce  is  only  temporary.  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  yet  come 
face  to  face  with  the  men  he  has  actually  put  in  prisoa  The 
arrival  of  T.  D.  Sullivan,  the  return  of  W.  O'Brien,  may  change 
the  scene. 

Mr.  John  Moriey.  Another  Speaker  much  improved  even  since 

last  Session  is  Mr.  John  Moriey.  It  has  been 
urged  against  his  fidl  success  as  a  Parliamentary  man  that  his 
speeches  have  about  them  too  much  of  the  literary  essay. 
To-night  he  treated  the  House  to  a  capital  debating  speech,  the 
better  and  more  eifective  because  it  was  brief  He  followed 
Balfour,  taking  him  up  point  by  point,  of  course  without 
preparation,  and  effectively  disposed  of  some  of  his  facts  and 
arguments.  Gladstone  was  hugely  delighted  with  the  speech, 
portions  of  which  he  vigorously  cheered.  Mr.  Moriey  still 
shows  traces  of  his  recent  severe  illness,  and  by  medical  advice 
has  to  live  vmder  careful  restrictions.  But  he  is  evidently  in 
good  fighting  form. 

PoUce  Xhe  House  heard  to-nis^ht  with  a  pardonable 

protection.  ,  i  •  i  i  i 

complacency  that  it  takes  not  less  than  155 
policemen  to  guard  its  members  from  evil,  at  a  cost  to  the 
nation  of  £300  a  week,  not  counting  the  Lords,  who  do  not 
come  under  special  consideration  in  this  matter.  The  allow- 
ance is  nearly  one  policeman  for  every  four  members.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  general  average.  Just  now  the  attention  of 
the  police  is  somewhat  unfairly  concentrated  upon  the  Irish 
members.  It  is  reckoned  that  here  the  proportion  is  reversed, 
and  that  every  Irish  member  has  four  policemen  told  off  for 
his  personal  supervision. 

Feb.  18.—*/  Face    Siucc  the  night,  ten  years  gone  by,  when  Mr. 

to  iftce  in  tne     _ -^  ,   .  _ 

Commons!"      Jorstcr,   rismg    to    move    an    amendment    to 
,  the  Vote  of   Credit,  was  interrupted  by  the 

arrival  of  a  telegram  announcing  that  the  Russians  were  at 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  there  has  been  no  more  dramatic 
scene  than  that  which  shook  the  House  to-night.  The  sittinc^ 
throughout  has  been  a  notable  one.  If  it  ended  in  something 
like  tragedy,  it  opened  mth  the  lightest  comedy.     Last  night 
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ilr.  O'Brien,  fresh  from  his  plank  bed  at  Tullaniore,  had 
delivered  his  soul  in  a  tremendous  philippic. 

"  Here  we  are  now  face  to  face,"  he  thundered,  shaking  an 
outstretched  hand  at  Mr.  Balfour,  gracefully  prone  on  the 
Treasury  bench.  The  Chief  Secretary  listened  to  this  speech 
with  an  unvaried  smile  that  greatly  aggravated  the  Irish 
members.  When  O'Brien  resumed  his  seat  thev  resettled 
themselves  with  savage  satisfaction  in  expectation  of  beholding 
the  Cliief  Secretary  at  the  table  vainly  endeavouring  to  hide 
his  wounds.  But  Mr.  Balfour  also  resettled  himself,  at  a 
slightly  difterent  angle  of  repose,  and  only  smiled  again  when 
angry  cries  of  "  Balfour !  Balfour ! "  filled  the  chamber. 

He  had  "fimked  the  challenge  thrown  down  to  him  by 
O'Brien,"  so  the  Pamellites  said.  His  shattered  nerves  re- 
quired at  least  a  night's  rest  before  he  could  stand  up  and 
repel  the  assault.  But  he  must  speak  to-night,  and  all  the 
benches  were  crowded  in  varied  anticipation,  the  Opposition 
looking  for  his  abject  discomfiture,  the  Conservatives  hoping 
for  the  best. 

3ir.  Balfour's     Jt    was    a    surprisc,    agreeable    or    otherwise, 

according  to  the  side  of  the  House  where  it 
was  manifested,  to  find  Mr.  Balfour  provokingly  at  his  ease. 
He  had  availed  himself  of  the  interval  of  leisure  to  look  up 
the  literature  of  Irish  vituperation,  and  was  able  by  citation  of 
some  of  the  grotesque  passages  from  earlier  numbers  of 
United  Ireland  to  show  that  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  he  did  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
jx^rsonal  abuse.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  faces  on  the 
Ministerial  bench  as  Mr.  Balfour  proceeded  through  his 
opening  sentences.  There  was  an  air  of  Tmmistakable  anxiety 
refiected  in  the  serried  rows  behind  and  to  the  right.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  scout  O'Brien's  speech  as  rhetorical  rhodo- 
montade ;  it  had  undoubtedly  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
House,  and  there  was  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  impression 
would  be  deej)er  still  among  the  multitude  outside  who  read 
the  penny  papers.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  how  Forster  would 
have  dealt  with  such  a  s|)eech,  or  John  Morley,  or  Sir  George 
Trevelvan.  Thev  would  have  taken  it  seriouslv,  and  made 
laborious  efiorts  to  meet  it  point  by  point.     Mr.  Balfour  is  not 
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constitutionally  inclined  to  take  that  view  of  his  duty.  He 
laughed  at  O'Brien's  heroics,  playfully  prodded  him  in  the  ribs, 
and,  skilfully  concealing  the  effort,  lightly  ignored  all  the 
graver  points  in  the  indictment.  His  high  spirits  were  con- 
t^ous,  and  from  first  to  last  he  kept  the  Ministerial  benches 
in  a  roar  of  delighted  applause. 

3ir.  Gladstone       i£r,  Gladstone   was  plainly  indimant  at   this 

exhibition  of  what  he  regarded  as  frivolity. 
Time  was  when  he  used  to  single  out  Mr.  Balfour  for  the  dis- 
tinction, shared  with  the  late  Stafford  Northcote,  of  being 
alluded  to  in  the  debate  as  "  my  hon.  friend."  To-night  the 
young  Minister  was  coldly  referred  to  as  the  "right  hon. 
gentleman,"  and  sometimes,  with  vocal  inflection  of  chilling 
contempt,  as  "  the  Chief  Secretary."  But  Gladstone's  resent- 
ment only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  supreme  satisfaction 
with  ^vhich  Balfour's  friends  regarded  him.  Many  who  had 
gladly  sat  out  his  long  speech  rose  and  left  the  House  when 
(tladstone  appeared  at  the  table  to  reply.  In  their  opinion  it 
was  unanswerable,  and  why  waste  time  in  hearing  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  marshalling  the  stale  arguments,  and 
trampling  the  well-trodden  groimd  of  the  debate  ?  As  com- 
pared with  the  packed  benches,  whose  members  had  sat 
listening  to  Balfour's  speech,  Gladstone  faced  many  gaps  that 
might  have  l)een  disheartening  to  a  less  practised  speaker. 
As  he  went  on,  Tmmindful  of  the  dinner  hour,  the  benches  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker  thinned  more  and  more.  Only  the 
Treasury  bench  remained  filled,  W.  H.  Smith  gallantly 
struggling  against  the  tendency  to  ya^vn,  and  all  his  col- 
leagues, sitting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  trying  hard  to  look  as  if 
they  were  not  hungrj*. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Gladstone  resmned  his  seat  the  Speaker, 
detained  long  past  the  usual  hour  of  retirement,  gave  the 
signal  by  promptly  leaving  the  Chair.  The  Treasury  bench 
quickly  emptied,  and  siundtaneously  the  Irish  members 
below  the  gangway  leaped  to  their  feet,  and,  wildly  Avaving 
their  hats,  cheered  Gladstone.  It  was  evidently  expected 
that,  having  made  his  speech,  he  would  quit  the  House,  and 
the  enthusiastic  Opposition  made  as  if  they  would  escort 
him  to  the  door.     But  as  he  sat  there,  taking  recreation  after 
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his  long  speech  in  private  conversation,  they  stood  vigorously 
cheering  for  the  space  of  three  minutes  by  Westminster  clock. 

*'r.  Goschen  in      It  seemed  that  in  this  unprecedented  scene  the 

dramatic  interest  of  the  sitting  had  reached  its 
crisis.  There  was  a  long  anti-climax,  the  place  bemg  so 
empty  as  to  suggest  to  some  original  mind  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  way  to  settle  the  matters  at  issue  was  to  count  out 
the  House.  At  signal  of  the  bell  members  came  trooping  in 
from  the  dinner  table  in  time  to  make  a  House,  and  straight- 
way went  back  again.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven,  when  Mr. 
(ioschen  unexpectedly  rose,  there  was  the  same  listless,  worn- 
out  look  over  the  sparsely  tilled  benches.  But  (ioschen  ha<l 
something  to  say ;  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  he  utterly 
disregarded  these  depressing  circumstances.  Even  when  he 
addresses  the  House  upon  subjects  of  which  he  is  master  he 
has  a  curiously  self-deprecatory  manner.  He  seems  to  assure 
members  that  if  they  will  only  be  so  good  as  to  hear  him  he 
will  be  very  brief  and  absolutely  acconnnodating.  To-night 
he  was  as  bold  as  Randolph  Churchill  and  as  aggressive  as 
Harcourt.  His  voice,  lifted  high  above  its  usual  tone,  filled 
the  House,  was  heard  in  the  crowded  lobby,  and  speedily 
brought  in  members  to  throng  the  erewhile  empty  seats. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Balfour,  confident 
in  the  coming  majority,  irritated  by  the  presence  of  his  old 
colleagues,  exasperated  by  the  cheers  of  the  Irish  members, 
(loschen  threw  himself  into  the  fray  with  a  vigour  that  gave 
a  fresh  access  of  delight  to  the  Ministerialists.  Five  minutes 
after  he  had  stood  up  in  an  almost  empty  House  he  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  an  eager  and  excited  throng.  Clieers 
and  counter  cheers  rang  forth.  Turning  right  or  left  as  the 
interruptions  fell  upon  him,  (toschen  answered  with  sharj> 
etiect.  He  nxked  the  front  Opposition  bench  fore  and  aft. 
Harcourt,  after  long  wrestling  with  growing  anger,  at  length 
jumped  up,  and  with  clenched  fist  smote  the  table,  motioning 
(ioschen  to  sit  down.  Goschen  was  in  possession  of  the 
House,  and  resolutely  shook  his  head.  A  roar  of  an<rr\' 
remonstrance  rose  from  the  Conservative  benches. 

"  I  should  like  to  know "  Harcourt  shouted  above  the 

stonu. 
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But  that  was  all  that  could  be  heard,  the  interval  being 
tilled  in  Avith  fresh  uproar.  Sir  William  stood  wildly  gesticu- 
lating, Goschen  still  shaking  his  head  at  the  other  side  of  the 
broad  table  happily  placed  between  the  parted  friends. 

Harcourt  had  at  length  resumed  his  seat,  and  Goschen 
had  commenced  again,  when  a  sudden  burst  of  cheering  once 
more  interrupted  his  remarks.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  coming 
back  after  dinner,  and  this  was  his  renewed  welcome  from  the 
Irish  camp.  At  sight  of  him  Goschen  returned  to  the  attack 
with  redoubled  force.  Ringing  cheers  incessantly  rising  and 
falling  from  the  Ministerial  bench  urged  him  forward.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  claimed  that  he  had  never  spoken  more  useful 
— he  would  go  further  and  say  more  fruitful — words  than 
when  he  telegraphed,  "  Remember  MitchelstoAvn."  "  Fruitfid 
words ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Goschen,  pointing  a  finger  of  indig- 
nant scorn  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  turning  to  greet  the  renewed 
storm  of  cheers  from  the  benches  seething  with  furious 
delight  behind  him. 

The  Fruit  arrives.  And  lo !  as  he  spoke  and  as  they  cheered,  the 

fruit  was  at  the  door.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  came 
running  in,  waving  a  telegram.  In  an  instant  the  Irish 
members  guessed  its  purport,  and  began  to  cheer.  Then 
someone  called  out,  "  Majority  over  a  thousand ! "  and  it  was 
known,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
Liberal  victory  in  Southwark,  where  all  day  long  a  critical 
contested  election  had  been  fought.  Once  more  the  Irish 
members  were  on  their  feet,  this  time  joined  by  Liberals  above 
the  gangway,  and  there  arose  a  stonn  of  cheering  and  a  scene 
of  waving  hats  exceeding  all  that  had  gone  before  through 
this  memorable  and  turbulent  sitting.  Goschen  stood  aghast, 
wondering  what  it  meant,  but  not  long  left  in  doubt.  He 
struggled  gallantly  on  through  the  remainder  of  his  speech  : 
but  it  was  a  hard  fight,  the  like  of  which  does  not  often  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  Minister  speaking  at  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

For  Ministerialists  looking  on,  bravely  trying  to  smile,  there 
must  have  been  some  consolation  in  the  recollection  that  the 
last  time  the  Irish  members  jumped  on  the  benches  and 
cheered  and  waved  their  hats  was   when   Rowland   Winn, 
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standinfj  bv  the  JMaoe,  read  out  the  figures  which  proclaimed 
the  downfall  ofdliidstone's  Government  in  1884. 


Smith  that  recalls  CromwelL  But  histor)-  will 
tell  how,  imder  his  leiuiership,  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
night was  induced  to  take  a  step  that  will  revolutionise  its 


daily  life.  Ncvit  siiii'c  Crniuwcll  (.■iitei'od  the  Huiise  with  his 
file  v(  iiien-ut-iiriiis  and  had  the  Mace  rcmovc<l  has  there  Iwen 
sinli  swift  and  Midilm  displacement  (if  iirdercd  proeediire. 
It  iK'iTiHi.  asmiiiiii-nriiiis  prix-oedinj.'s  in  the  House  of  C'ommona 
i>l'len  d",  in  tin-  i|iiietest,  dullest  mamicr.  At  ijuestion  tniiv 
the  Keii'hfs  Were  l-arelv  tilled.  Tln'rc  were  some  forty 
i[iiestii>iis  nil  the  paper — rather  in  cxeess  of  the  averajre  in 
these  det,'erier;ite  days,  lint  there  was  iinlhiiij.'  in  theui.  or 
deveioped  ly  iheiu,  tlial  liflcd  ihf  sitiini,'  I'mm  its  attitude  of 
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commonplace.  The  Irish  members  had  every  other  question 
to  themselves,  and  now  and  then,  Tim  Healy  interposing, 
there  was  a  flash  in  the  pan.  But  the  harp  that  once  through 
AVestminster's  halls  used  to  ring  forth  angry  ancL-cingering 
questions  is  now  unite,  or  at  best  is  capable  only  of  a  spasmodic 
twang. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  now 
solemn  quietness  of  the  question  hour.  On  Thursday  night 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  freshness  and  daring  originality  are  the 
amazement  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  blandly  proposed 
that  the  House  should  proceed  to  discuss  in  detail  the  Pro- 
cedure Rules  without  the  time-honoured  ceremony  of  pre- 
liminary general  debate.  In  the  Autumn  Session  of  1882, 
when  it  was  Gladstone's  task  to  propose  reform  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  the  Conservatives  were  in  opposition, 
the  House  took  the  business  in  hand  on  the  21st  of  October, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  November  that  the  First 
Resohition  was  carried  by  a  narrow  majority  of  44  in  a  ftiU 
House  of  5G9  members,  including  the  Speaker.  In  this 
instance  over  a  fortnight  had  been  appropriated  for  discussion 
on  a  Rule  which  had  only  one  simple  proposition.  By  what 
rule  of  three  sum  was  it  possible  to  calculate  the  time  required 
to  carrj'  the  bold  scheme  of  reconstruction  of  the  business 
arrangements  involved  in  the  First  Rule  of  the  new  series  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone's  breath  seemed  taken  away  by  the  impetuous 
movement  of  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  he  insisted  that 
there  should  at  least  be  some  show  of  general  debate.  If  this 
had  occupied  the  whole  of  to-night's  sitting,  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  First  Rule  had  been  approached  next  week,  it 
would  have  seemed  rapid  progress  by  comparison  with  early 
experience. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  fighting  propensities  were  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  the  hour.  His  objections  to  the  Ministerial 
programme  applied  root  and  branch.  He  did  not  think  the 
(Tovemment  were  wise  in  placing  Procedure  in  the  forefront 
of  their  business ;  and  if  that  were  conceded  he  objected  to 
their  taking  the  whole  of  the  time  of  private  members.  But 
he  was  content  with  this  protest,  spoke  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
concluded  by  expressing  his  general  approval  of  the  Procedure 
Scheme,  and  thereafter  left  the  House. 

D 
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Collapse  of  Oppo-  The  Irish  members,  worsted  in  the  dinner  hour, 

sat  paralysed  spectators  of  this  act  of  surrender. 
Biggar,  unable  to  control  his  emotion  as  memories  of  old 
fights  round  the  standard  of  Procedure  crowded  upon  his 
mind,  followed  (xladstone's  example  and  quitted  the  House. 
Tim  Healy,  silently  poring  over  the  amendments,  sat  gloomily 
in  the  comer  seat  whence  he  has  so  often  hurled  denunciation 
at  the  heads  of  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Mr.  Pyne 
and  Mr.  Gilhooly,  temporarily  out  on  bail,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  themselves  under  the  personal  observation 
of  the  police,  who  provokingly  ignored  their  presence.  The 
incident  of  an  Irish  member  being  arrested  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  House  has  palled  upon  the  jaded  palate.  But  in 
the  nightmare  depression  of  this  evening  that  or  any  other 
diversion  would  have  been  welcome.  After  a  division,  in 
which  a  proposal  to  reserve  AVednesday  for  private  members 
was  heavily  defeated,  Tim  Healy  rose,  and  a  ripple  of  expecta- 
tion ran  through  the  languid  House.  Perhaps  the  standard  ol 
revolt  would  now  be  raised,  and  somebody  might  be  suspended  : 
but  Healy,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  succumbed  to  the  sur- 
rounding influences.  He  cooed  the  Treasury  bench  as  gently 
as  a  sucking  dove,  only  strengthening  his  general  approval 
of  the  proposal  by  a  criticism  on  the  detail  of  the  dinner 
hour.  After  this  it  was  all  over,  and  shortly  after  half-past 
twelve,  in  a  single  sitting  of  moderate  length,  a  complete 
revolution  in  Parliamentary  Procedure  had  been  quietly 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Smith  as      The  attitude  of  the  ( )pposition  greatly  simplified 

matters,  but  the  happy  result  was  in  no  small 
decrree  duo  to  the  mana<i:oment  of  Mr.  AV.  H.  Smith.  As 
Leafier  of  the  House  ho  is  naturally  gifted  with  two  marvellous 
accomplishments.  He  knows  how  to  sit  through  long  spaces 
of  time  without  saying  anything,  and  when  he  does  interpose 
he  says  so  very  little  that  no  opportunity  is  furnished  for 
controversy.  A  fussier  or  more  ambitious  lAUider  might  to- 
night have  spoiled  the  game.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Brer  Rabbit  of 
House  of  Commons  fA'aders,  "  lav  low  and  said  nufiin."  He 
has  his  reward  in  the  I iloodlc^^s  victory  bv  which  has  hccu 
established    a    m(»uientous   chanjre,   the  etl'ect  of  which  will 
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extend  beyond  narrow  Parliamentary  circles   to  the  whole 
social  fabric  of  London. 

Feb.  25.— Col.       Mr.   Arthur  Balfour  has  within   the  last  two 

King-Harman.  u-      i>     r  4. 

years  clone  much  to  prove  his  rarliamentary 
capacity.  He  excelled  himself  when  he  invented  the 
process  of  wearing  Colonel  King-Harman  on  his  sleeve,  as 
it  were,  for  the  Irish  daws  to  peck  at.  It  is  no  use  being 
angry  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Thanet.  He 
is  provided  with  a  strip,  sometimes  several  strips,  of  paper, 
on  which  a  particular  statement  is  written.  At  a  signal, 
the  calling  out  of  a  number  on  the  ordered  list,  the  Colonel 
lifts  his  tall  head  at  the  table  and  hurriedly  reads  out  what 
is  written  for  hmi.  As  soon  as  it  is  over  he  gets  back  to 
the  seat  judiciously  chosen  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  and  if 
Irish  members  want  to  rave  they  have  full  opportunity.  The 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  has  read  out  what  was  written  for  him,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  articulate  speech.  A  schoolboy  who,  having 
dropped  a  penny  in  one  of  the  automatic  machines  at  the 
railway  stations,  has  drawn  a  damaged  packet  of  chocolate, 
might  as  well  punch  the  head  of  the  iron  framework  as  an 
Irish  member,  dissatisfied  with  an  answer  to  his  question, 
might  gird  at  Colonel  King-Harman. 

His  Salary.  Apart  from  the  simply  mechanical  nature  of  his 
duties,  a  tender  interest  still  hangs  around  the 
Colonel  in  connection  with  the  romantic  episode  of  his  salary. 
It  is  known  that,  as  yet,  he  has  not  received  one  penny  for  the 
conspicuous  services  he  renders  the  State.  This  Session  a  Bill 
has  been  brought  in  making  due  provision  for  him.  It  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech  ;  but  it  had  a  place  side 
by  side,  or  rather  in  precedence  of,  the  Local  Government 
Bill.  It  has  appeared  on  the  Orders  day  after  day,  and  day 
after  day  the  Irish  members  have  sat  and  watched  it  safely 
past  the  hour  at  which  it  was  possible  to  make  progress. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  Bill  is  retrospective.  Some  day  it 
must  pass,  and  then  the  Parliamentar}-  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  will  be  entitled  to  draw 
arrears  in  a  lump  sum.     Members  think  of  this  as  time  after 
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time  the  Colonel  comes  up  to  read  out  his  answer.  It  is  like 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  a  fasting  phenomenon.  Another 
day  has  passed,  the  fast  remains  unbroken,  and  the  watchers 
ask  themselves  whether  the  patient  has  been  surreptitiously 
served  with  food,  and  when  will  it  all  end  ?  So  members 
look  on  while  Colonel  King-Hamian,  a  chastened  sadness 
settling  on  his  once  jovial  countenance,  reads  somebody 
else's  answers  to  a  question  put  by  a  gentleman  opposite. 
Is  a  salary  being  surreptitiously  advanced  to  him  ?  And, 
if  not,  when  will  the  watchfulness  of  his  countrymen  be  cir- 
cumvented, the  Bill  passed,  and  the  arrears  (always  an  Irish 
question)  be  within  his  grasp  ?  Doubtless  Mr.  Balfour  did  not 
think  of  all  this  when  he  invented  the  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary. But  there  is  the  result,  seen  again  to-night,  as  it  may 
be  seen  every  night,  in  the  happy  and  successful  treatment  of 
what  was  in  three  previous  Parliaments  the  tyranny  of  Irish 
questions.  /^^^ 
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CHAPTER    V. 

rXDEU   THE    NEW    RULES. 

*• 'Hie  Admiral  "--Tlu'  Spcjiker's  Full-dress  Dinner— Tipping  Members —Exit 
Lord  Jolin  Mjinntix— A  House  of  Mourning — Loixl  C.  Ikresford  and  the 
Civil  Iv<,r.l8— The  Closure— The  Oaths  Bill— "Baker  Pasha"- -"  Salisbury's 
Mannt  rs"  -Mr.  Chaniln'rlain  ami  the  Queen — The  Demosthenes  of  Peck- 
liam  —  rn<l<i-  Nrw  Kuhs. 

Feb.  27.    '•The    To-XKiiiT    (toiues    ucws    of   the   death   of   Sir 

William  Edmonstone.  Ten  years  ao^o  the  an- 
nouncement would  have  created  a  melancholy  sensation  in 
Parliamentary  circles.  Now  a  few  linos  in  the  newspapers 
report  the  event,  and  it  is  only  the  members  of  the  already 
antique  Disraelian  Parliament  that  recognise  in  the  full  title 
the  old  gentleman  who  in  the  Parliament  of  liS74  was  never 
known  l»y  other  style  than  "the  Admiral."  He  was  one  of 
the  special  features  of  that  assemhly,  and  was  in  some  resjXH'ts 
a  type  of  its  majority.  He  was  singularly  ignorant,  obstinate, 
and  prejudiced,  his  sole  idea  of  political  life  being  to  vote  for 
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Disraeli  and  grunt  when  Gladstone  rose  to  address  the  Housq. 
And  yet  he  was  so  simple-hearted,  and  of  such  unblemished 
honesty,  according  to  his  lights,  that  he  was  a  prime  favourite 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  For  more  than  six  years,  night 
after  night,  and  if  necessary  all  night  through,  he  sat  on  the 
bench  immediately  behind  the  Leader  of  the  House. 

It  is  said  that  "  the  Admiral "  during  his  long  tenure  of  a 
seat  delivered  only  one  speech.  I  do  not  remember  even  that 
articulate  effort.  But  there  was  no  speech  delivered  from 
either  side  of  the  House  in  which  he  did  not  take  the  part 
of  chorus.  He  had  two  orations  learned  off"  by  heart,  and 
recited  verbatim  as  occasion  arose.  One  was  "Hear,  hear," 
which  came  forth  with  rattling  persistency  whenever  a  Con- 
servative was  speaking.  The  other  was  "  No,  no,"  which  he 
flung  broadcast  through  speeches  delivered  from  the  Liberal 
side,  rising  to  the  highest  pitch  when  Gladstone  was  on 
his  legs.  He  was  also  master  of  an  eloquent  cough,  which 
expressed  all  kinds  of  sentiment,  according  to  its  varying 
tone  and  vehemence.  Finally,  "the  Admiral"  had  invented 
quite  a  new  fashion  of  commentary.  With  his  copy  of  the 
Orders,  he  used  to  fan  himself  with  more  or  less  fury,  as  cir- 
cumstances demanded.  When  Biggar  rose  to  his  feet,  "  the 
Admiral,"  with  an  eloquent  grunt  of  disgust,  turned  his  back 
towards  the  member  for  Cavan,  and  furiously  fanned  himsel£ 
It  seemed  to  the  Disraelian  Parhament  that  existence  would 
be  impossible  without  its  "  Admiral."  Now  he  quietly  dies  in 
obscurity,  and  in  a  new  House  of  Commons  there  are  few  to 
recall  his  identity. 

Feb.  28.  —  The     Lord     Hartington,    Sir     Henry    James,      Mr. 
dreBg  dinner.      Heueage,  and  Mr.  Caine   are   left   out  in  the 

cold  in  respect  of  one  important  fimction  of 
the  Parliamentar}^  year.  This  is  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Speaker  to  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers.  Last  Wednesday  the 
Speaker  entertained  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  who  have  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Next  Wednesday  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Government  will  be  the 
Speaker's  guests.  But  Lord  Hartington  and  his  supporters 
being,  in  a  poUtical  sense,  "  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red 
herring,"  do  not  dine  with  the  Speaker  this  year.     They  are 
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not  Ministers,  and  therefore  coiiM  not  go  with  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  ;  they  nre  not  Liberals,  and  therefore  are  omitted 
from  the  Party  of  which  Mr.  (iladstone  is  the  principal  figure. 


^'"m  '•r''"''''''""  Tlic  Scrjeant-at-Anns,  giving  evidence  to-day 
before  the  Coniiiiittco  on  the  admission  of 
strimgcrs  to  tlie  House  of  Coiniiions,  told  how  on  one  occasion, 
having  foand  a  seat  in  the  gallciy  for  an  ap])Iicant,  the 
grateful  stranger  tipjHjd  him  half-a- crown,  I  knew  two  pro- 
minent meniliei's  of  the  House  of  (  Vuimions,  both  now,  alas ! 
dead,  who  had  tlieii-  i»oIiteiicss  in  the  hihhy  rewarded  by  the 
profi'er  of  a  <oin.  One  was  Sir  Jolm  Holker,  at  the  time 
Altoniey-lJeiKTiil  in  Mr.  Oi.sraeli's  administration.  Hearing 
a  man  in  tlie  outer  lobby  in(|iiiring  for  Mr.  Cross,  as  the 
present  Sei-retary  "f  State  fur  Iniiia  then  was,  and  knowing 
that  his  collcaiiiie  was  not  in  the  Hou.sc,  Sir  John  courteously 
undertook  t"  {ret  the  .sirangiT  an  order  fur  the  gallery.     He 
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convoyed  him  to  the  door,  and  on  parting  the  man  gently 
pressed  a  sixpence  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Sir  John  used 
to  say  that  he  never  earned  a  sixpence  more  honestly.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan  was  more  highly  favoured,  a  shilling  being 
his  guerdon  in  similar  circumstances.  It  seems  quite  right 
that  when  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  himself  is  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  stranger  the  fee  should  run  up  to  half-a-crown. 

March  6.  — Eat    When    Lord    John    Manners    walked    home 
Manners.  on    Tuesday  he    did    not    know  it    was    the 

last  occasion  on  which  he  would  be  privileged 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  state  of  his  brother 
was  serious  but  not  critical,  and  the  end  came  with  some 
suddenness.  Many  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Treasury 
bench  when  the  House  met  this  afternoon,  resting  upon  the 
vacant  seat  where  Lord  John  has,  with  intervals,  sat  since 
Young  England  days.  He  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  House 
on  both  sides,  and  his  kindly  presence  will  be  much  missed.  Of 
late  years,  more  particularly  since  the  removal  from  the  House 
of  his  old  friend  and  early  chum,  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  has  retired 
from  active  part  in  Parliamentary  affairs.  But,  when  occasion 
has  called  for  it,  he  has  gallantly  come  to  the  front  and 
delivered  a  speech,  always  remarkable  for  its  vigour,  and, 
sometimes,  for  the  neatness  of  the  points  made. 

No  one  ever  seemed  to  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  Lord  John  might  some  day  be  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Although  only  seventy  years  of  age,  quite  a  chicken  compared 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  white  hair  and  gaunt  fonn  lent  him 
a  venerable  appearance,  which  did  not  seem  easy  to  associate 
with  the  idea  of  his  succeeding  to  the  peerage.  But  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  him  in  the  Commons,  and  shall  miss  the  final 
representative  of  the  "  Young  England  "  school,  of  which  Lord 
John  was  an  ardent  disciple,  and  Disraeli  the  founder  and 
leader. 

March  12.  —  A     There  was  a  considerable  show  of  mourning  in 
mourning.         both   Houscs  of  Parliament   to-day.       It  was 

expected  in  some  quarters  that  formal  note  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  would  be  taken  in  the 
shape  of  a  vote  of  condolence.     But  there  is  no  precedent  for 
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such  procedure.  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith  was  amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  in  sable  garb,  Mr.  Ritchie  being  also  in 
uncompromising  black.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  were  not  in  mourning,  a  circumstance 
remarkable  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  was  Lord  George's  field 
night,  and  he  was  the  most  prominent  of  Ministers.  The 
Speaker  being  usually  arrayed  in  black,  found  it  difficult  to 
fall  in  with  the  fashion  set  in  high  quarters.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  wear  what  are  called  "  weepers  "  over  the  cuffs  of  his 
gown,  and  to  substitute  black  rosettes  for  the  gleaming  buckles 
on  his  shoes.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms  had  more  scope.  The 
Speaker  never  wears  his  sword  except  at  a  State  dinner  in 
his  own  house,  and  on  State  visits  to  Buckingham  Pahvce. 
The  Serjeant-at-Arms  always  girds  on  his  sword  when  on  duty, 
and  to-night  he  carried  it  in  a  black  scabbard.  He  also  wore 
black  gloves,  which,  by  the  way,  were  quite  the  fashion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  adding  more  than  usual  to  its  funereal 
aspect. 

Among  private  members  mourning  was  not  so  prevalent 
One  marked  exception  was  the  case  of  Colonel  Hughes-Hallett, 
who  sat  in  the  deepest  mourning,  a  bouquet  of  white  violets 
worn  in  his  button-hole  showing  conspicuously  out  of  the 
array  of  black.  The  member  for  Rochester  has  of  late  vacated 
the  seat  immediately  behind  the  leader  of  his  party,  which  he 
assumed  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session.  He  now  sits 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who, 
however,  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  an  old  acquaintance. 

^^r^  y^V**"*}    The  House  was  occupied  for  the  greater  part  of 
and  the  civU    the  sitting  by  discussion  of  the  Navy  Estimates. 

Ijord  Charles  Beresford  moved  his  amendment, 
which  had  the  great  merit  of  terseness.  It  declared,  in  the 
briefest  possible  words,  that  "  the  allocation  of  authority  in 
the  Admiralty  requires  entire  refonn."  The  most  attractive 
part  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  stories  and  little  asides. 
His  anecdote  about  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  received  a 
report,  couched  in  technical  })hrases,  of  disixster  to  a  ship, 
and  resented  it  as  simply  bad  language,  was  nuich  applauded. 
Another   success  wiis   his    story   of  the    civilian   lord,   who 


leaking  over  a  chart,  and  finding  that  a  ship's  return  course 

passed,  within  only  two  inches'  space  on  the  chart,  an  island 

where  castaway  sailors  were  supposed  to  be  sheltered,  wanted 

to   know   why  it  could 

not     call     and     relieve 

them.     The  two  inches  ^'^ 

on   the   chart    as  Tjord 

Charles    Bercsford    e\ 

plamed  amid  prolonged 

laughter    meant   a   dis 

tance    at    sea    ot    tour 

thousand  miles 

M»rchi4-  The  House 
Ontbepounee      .   , 

01  Commons 

is  ploddmg  along  m  ex 
cellent  fashion  under 
the  new  rules.  It  meets 
at  half-past  three,  breaks 
up  at  midnight,  and, 
what  is  more,  does  some- 
thing in  the  interval. 
The  great  salvation  ol 
the  d^nity  of  the  House 
and  the  prosperity  of 
public  business  is  the 
Closure — that  expedient 
i^in&t  which,  less  than 
six  years  ago,  all  the 
Conservative  forces  were 

desperately  arrayed,  and  which  within  the  past  month  they 
have  ui^d  a  not  unwilling  Opposition  to  adopt.  It  has  of 
late  been  discovered  that  Mr,  Smith  has  no  monopoly  of  "  the 
poimce."  Twice  this  week  the  privilege  has  been  exercised 
by  private  meinbers  with  excellent  effect.  On  Tuesday 
night,  when  a  division  on  Mr.  Slagg's  motion  touching  the 
frontier  policy  in  India  was  imperilled,  Mr.  Caine  moved 
the  Closure,  and  a  division  was  taken.  On  Wednesday 
the  angry  and  batHed  residuum  of  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Commons   tried,  as   a  last  resort,  to   defeat  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
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by  talking  out  his  Oaths  Bill  The  member  for  North- 
ampton, in  humble  imitation  of  the  illustrious  example 
of  the  Leader  of  the  House,  moved  the  Closure,  and  the 
House  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  its  opinion  upon 
the  issue.  It  becomes  daily  more  and  more  clear  that  the 
Closure  is  an  indispensable  agent  in  Parliamentarj'  proce- 
dure. Its  effects  are  nuich  wider  than  is  apparent  from  the 
line  in  the  Parliamentary  reports,  which  states  that  the 
Closure  has  been  moved.  The  knowledge  that  this  rod  is  in 
pickle  deters  obstruction,  for  obstinictionists  know  that  they 
are  ineffectively  wasting  their  own  time  by  prolonging  debate. 
At  the  proper  moment  the  Closure  will  be  moved,  and  the 
division  will  be  taken.  It  might,  therefore,  as  well  be  taken 
early  in  the  evening  as  late. 

Mardi  J^"^— Ti»e  Jfr.  Bradlaugh  had  a  great  triumph  this  after- 
noon, carrying  his  Oaths  Bill  by  a  majority  of 
100.  That  would  be  a  great  feat  in  whatever  circumstances 
it  was  accomplished.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  mere  statement  of  the  arith- 
metical fact  implies  the  wholesale  conversion  of  the  Con- 
serv^ative  Party.  WTien  five  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  majority  available  for  general 
purposes,  attempted  to  pass  a  Bill  having  the  same  object,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  What  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Prime  ilinister  and  Leader  of  a  great  party,  could  not  do  in 
1883,  ilr.  Bradlaugh  did  to-day  with  a  majority  of  100.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  indeed  accomplished  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
vainly  essayed.  The  Affirmation  Bill  of  1883  merely  proposed 
that  members  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  might, 
if  they  pleased,  make  affirmation  instead  of  Uiking  the  oath. 
The  Bill  passed  to-day  extends  deliverance  from  the  oath 
to  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  public  life.  It  provides 
that  any  person  on  objecting  to  being  sworn  shall  be 
permitti'd  to  make  affirmation  in  all  places  and  for  all 
puq>os(»s  where  and  when  an  oath  is  at  present  required 
by  the  law.  It  will  be  strange  news  for  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  on 
his  wav  to  Teheran,  to  hear  how  matters  fared  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  this  question  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  being 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  that  directly  led  to  the  creation  of 
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the  Fourth  Party.  Now,  whilst  the  Mr.  Gorst  of  those  days 
is  Sir  John,  whilst  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  votes  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
practically  to  abolish  the  oath,  and  the  Bill  is  carried,  under 
a  Conservative  Government,  by  a  majority  of  100  ! 

..«^^*"^i^-  „    When  the  House  met  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  wr 

Baker  Pasha.  ...  . 

a  morning  sitting,  it  was  much  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  an  Irish  alderman  with  sword  and  gown  lodging 
a  petition.  These  occasional  appearances  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  in  State  used  to  be  great  opportunities  for  Mr. 
Dawson,  that  typical  Lord  Mayor,  who,  when  Mr.  Forster,  then 
Chief  Secretary,  was  moving  a  clause  of  the  Coercion  Act 
endowing  the  police  authorities  with  the  right  of  search  in  the 
night-time,  told  him  that,  if  he  approached  the  bedside  of  Mrs. 
Dawson,  it  would  only  be  over  the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 
Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  business  relations  a  baker,  was  known 
among  his  colleagues  sometimes  as  the  "Master  of  the 
Rolls,"  but  most  often  as  "  Baker  Pasha."  He  belonged  to  a 
type  that  is  dying  out  from  among  the  more  serious  business- 
like men  whom  Ireland  now  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  brought  back  to  recollection  to-day,  as  he  used  to 
sit  in  his  Lord  Mayor  s  scarlet  gown,  with  the  chain  of  office 
*gUttering  round  his  neck,  and  his  quite  inadequate  legs 
crossed  in  lordly  attitude  of  composure. 

March22.— "Saiis- The  Duke  of  Rutland  to-night  made  his  first 

visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  he  left  it 
as  Lord  John  Manners.  The  occasion  of  this  revived  interest 
was  the  appearance  at  the  table  of  his  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  who  came  up  to-day  to  take  the  oath  and  his  seat  for 
East  Leicester.  Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds,  and  the  head 
of  the  Manners  family  having  gone  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  heir-apparent  takes  his  place  in  the  Commons.  The  new 
member  is  much  better  known  as  Henry  Manners,  or,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  "  Salisbury's  Manners,"  having  for  many 
years  occupied  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  the  noble 
Lord.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  has  all  the  affability  and 
the  geniality  of  his  father,  and  his  popularity  is  co-extensive 
with  the  list  of  people  who  know  him,  and  that  is  very  long. 
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The  new  Duke  of  Rutland  looked  in  good  health,  and  every- 
body hopes  he  will  live  many  years  to  enjoy  his  long-delaj'ed 
honours.  He  watched  with  pathetic  interest  the  instahnent 
of  his  son  and  heir. 

^^J^}  ^v~,^^/-   Mr.  Chamberlain  is  havinjj  a  case  made  worthy 

Chamberlain        n      ^  ^  t       tt         -Tr    •  i 

andthcgueen.    01   the  photograph   xier  Majesty  recentlj'  sent 

him  in  recognition  of  his  services  on  the 
Fishery  Commission.  It  is  quite  true  Royal  munificence  did 
not  on  this  occasion  nm  to  the  extent  of  adding  a  case  to 
the  })hotograph,  but  the  spiteful  little  story  current  that  the 
photo  was  of  the  ordinary  carte-de-visite  size  is  an  invention 
of  the  enemy.  This  special  mark  of  personal  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign  was  no  surprise  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
old  colleagues  in  former  Cabinets.  From  the  moment  his 
Ministerial  position  brought  him  in  personal  communica- 
tion, he  estal)lished  himself  in  Her  Majesty's  most  favourable 
regards.  No  one  familiar  with  the  charm  of  Mr.  Chamberiain's 
social  gifts  can  wonder  at  this.  In  America,  as  in  Canada, 
he  was  a  favourite  even  among  those  politically  opposed  to 
him.  It  is  said  the  only  adverse  criticism  passed  in  social 
circles  upon  the  British  emissary  during  his  stay  in  America 
was  by  a  Washington  belle  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  privileged  to  lead  through  the  mazy  dance. 

••  He's  nice,"  she  said,  "  but  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
dance.  He  takes  such  a  short  step  you  think  he  nmst  have 
practised  on  a  postage  stamp." 

Aijni  6.  —  The     If  tJ^e  Housc  of  Commons  were  in  other  than 

DenioutheneM  .  i        i  •   i  i  •       -^ 

ofPeckhain.       tlic  curious  mood  which   now  depresses   it,  it 

would  have  wakened  up  with  some  flicker  of 
interest  when  to-night  Mr.  l^aumann  delivered  his  great 
speech.  Mr.  Haumann  is  a  young  gentleman  with  whom 
Teckham  dowered  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  otherwise 
memorable  election  of  1885.  It  would  be  ditticult  to  explain 
why  there  appears  a  singular  appropriateness  in  Peckham 
l>eing  the  precise  locality  representee!  by  Mr.  Raumann.  If 
the  subtlety  of  the  sensation  evades  description,  it  neverthe- 
less makes  itself  felt.  The  si>eech  deserved  fuller  recognition 
than  it  received,  not  because  its  stvle  was  new,  for  in  truth 
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it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  pretentious  form  of  oratorj' 
in  the  Oxford  Union.  Its  merit  lay  in  the  unblushing, 
unhesitating  boldness  of  the  flights  into  poesy,  in  the  air 
of  pleased  surprise  with  which  the  orator  wandered  through 
famiUar  places,  and  made  for  the  first  time  astounding  dis- 
coveries. The  reference  to  the  ''  iron  tears  "  wrung  from  the 
eye  of  humanity  at  the  spectacle  of  the  struggling  landowner 
was  really  new,  and  the  description  of  "  the  gorgeous  robe  of 
civilisation  "  was  novel  in  its  adaptation.  But  what  made 
the  older  generation  rub  their  eyes  and  Uve  their  youth  again 
was  to  find  Mrs.  Jellaby  trotted  forth  to  illustrate  a  bitterly 
sarcastic  passage  aimed  at  the  statesmanship  of  to-day  which, 
with  telescopic  view,  interests  itself  with  affairs  in  Egypt  and 
the  Canadian  Fisheries,  looking  far  over  the  heads  of  "our 
own  artisans."  It  was  evident  the  member  for  Peckham 
had  only  just  made  Mrs.  Jellaby 's  acquaintance,  and  older 
men  well  understood  how  that  broadly  painted  picture  would 
attract  the  ingenuous  mind  upon  which  it  had  suddenly 
burst. 

After  Mrs.  Jellaby  had  been  introduced  and  dismissed, 
Mr.  Baumann,  so  to  speak,  handed  round  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  the 
rugged  sage  of  Chelsea,"  of  whose  "  acrid  satire  "  he  was  able 
to  say  an  encouraging  word.  "  Kingsley  "  was  also  passingly 
alluded  to,  with  a  friendly  familiarity  that  would  have  soothed 
some  of  his  darker  moments  had  he  been  able  to  foresee  this 
night.  That  Mr.  Baumann  did  not  mention  the  author  of 
MagnalVs  Qii£stion8  was  probably  due  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  attention  of  the  select  audience  was  beginning  to  stagger 
imder  the  accumulated  load  of  Uterary  reference  and  the 
whirling  rush  of  philosophic  thought. 

It  was  all  so  pretty — so  Peckhamish — that  the  House 
visibly  resented  the  matter-of-fact,  business-like  tone  in  which 
Mr.  Stanhope  addressed  himself  to  a  very  brief  reply.  To 
observe  the  rapt  expression  on  the  orator's  face  when  he 
spoke  of  "  the  skilled  labourer  of  the  country  now  largely 
living  out  of  unemployed  benefit  funds ; "  to  watch  the  smile 
of  withering  sarcasm  with  which  the  still  fresh  form'  of  Mrs. 
Jellaby  was  taken  out  of  the  long-neglected  trunk  ;  and  to 
quaver  under  the  impassioned  tone  with  which  Mr.  Baumann, 
turning  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  company  of  the  Rugged 
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Sage  and  Kingsley,  looked  down  upon  "  my  right  hon.  friend 
on  the  Treasury  bench,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
should  receive  a  sympatlietic  answer — induced  the  belief  that 
the  member  for  Peckham  had  put  his  finger  on  an  exceedingly 
sore  place,  and  that  it  was  no  use  for  a  convicted  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  attempt  to  disguise  his  discomtiture.  It 
turned  out  that  Mr.  Baumann's  information  on  political 
aftairs  w\as  as  far  out  of  date  as  his  studies  in  light  literature. 
His  amendment  solemnly  called  upon  the  Government  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  working  overtime  in  Government 
yards  and  factories.  It  turned  out  that  what  the  Demosthenes 
of  Peckham,  with  folded  arms,  corrugated  brow,  and  broken 
voice,  demanded  at  the  hands  of  a  trembling  Ministr}%  had 
been  accomplished  long  ago.  The  practice  could  not  be 
discontinued,  Mr.  Stanhope  drily  said,  because  it  did  not  exist 
Peckham  was  behind  the  age,  and  the  birth  of  its  member, 
though  long  deferred,  had  come  too  late. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  and  the  faint  echo  of  a  titter 
when  ilr.  Stanhope  somewhat  abruptly  resumed  his  seat, 
having  really  nothing  more  to  say.  The  Speaker  glanced 
anxiously  round  in  search  of  competitors  for  precedence  in 
the  debate  thus  started.  It  was  diflficult  to  believe  that  a  dis- 
cussion opened  in  so  portentoifs  a  style  should  be  suddenly 
and  swiftly  extinguished.  Surely  someone  might  say  some 
thing,  if  it  were  only  with  the  object  of  introducing  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Xickleby  and  Mrs.  Gamp.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  even  in  the  not  far-off  davs  when 
the  member  for  Peckham,  in  jacket  and  trousers,  still  pondered 
over  the  pages  of  the  interrogative  Macjnall.  Within  the  past 
two  months  there  has  dawned  upon  it  the  long-delayed  con- 
viction that  it  is  really  a  business  assembly.  It  had  sat  down 
in  an  attitude  of  grave  attention  to  hear  discussed  a  question 
which  seemed  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market.  But  there  had  been  a  mistake  some- 
where. It  had  been,  quite  unintentionally  and  in  gocnl  faith, 
deceived.  It  was  evidently  in  no  mood  for  further  trifling, and 
before  the  considerable  number  of  members  who  now  had  the 
ground  cleared  for  them  to  bring  on  amendments  had  realised 
their  position  the  Speaker  had  left  the  ( 'hair,  the  mace  was  off 
the  table,  and  the  House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
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Under  new  ndes.   This  happy  conclusion  of  a  ludicrous  episode 

which  might  have  wasted  much  vaUiahle  time 
illustrates  the  totally  altered  condition  of  affairs  established  in 
the  House  of  Commons  under  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure. 
These  operate  not  only  by  the  restraint  of  their  actual  applica- 
tion, but  by  their  influence,  which  dominates  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  proceedings.  What  happened  to-night  in  respect  of 
the  early  lapse  into  Committee  was  a  repetition  of  the 
agreeable  surprise  which  awaited  Ministers  at  Thursday's 
sitting,  when  the  House  got  into  Committee  of  Supply 
ten  minutes  after  pubUc  business  had  been  opened.  Even 
with  the  Closure  at  hand  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  talk 
on  miscellaneous  subjects  which  would  have  prevented 
any  material  progress  being  made  with  the  votes  at  either 
sitting.  If  King  Ja  Ja,  in  his  enforced  retirement,  has 
opportunity  to  read  the  Parhamentary  debates,  he  will 
find  food  for  reflection  upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hduse 
of  Commons.  Information  about  his  Majesty  and  his 
wrongs  is  a  little  vague,  and  no  one  quite  knows  why  Mr. 
W.  Redmond  should  have  adopted  his  cause.  As  Mr.  Baumann 
would  probably  have  observed  if  he  had  had  opportunity 
of  taking  part  in  debate  on  the  topic,  the  connection  between 
the  two  personages  is  as  vague  as  that  between  Hecuba  and 
the  player  whom  Hamlet  watched.  But  that  is  quite  im- 
material Mr.  Redmond  had  an  opportunity  to-night  of 
flinging  the  body  of  King  Ja  Ja  across  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  obstructing  the  progress  of  business.  He 
refrained,  and  an  opportunity  that  four  years  ago  would 
have  been  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  whole  night  of 
obstruction  was  wantonly  cast  aside. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   ENOLISH   LOCAL  GOVEKSMENT   BILL 

Tbc  Front  Opposition  Bench— ^Huw  tho  LuchI  Uovemmont  Bill  waa  Debated— 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUinife — Sir  William  Han-ourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain — Lord 
Itandolph  Churchill  wakee  up — Mr.  Chamborlnin  snd  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment— Amateur  Artists— Mr.  Lntkwood— Ex. Whips —Lord  St.  Oswald- 
Sir  William  Dyke— A  Flag  at  Truce— The  Slrangen"  Gallery-"  Bli.ck 
Kod!" 

Ap"'  .'"iC" ''''.*  It  is  evident  a  dead-lock  will  shortly  be  reached 
tion  bench.  in  respect  of  the  arrangements  on  the  froDt  Op- 
position bench.  To-night  there  waa  a  great  crowd 

to  hear  Mr  Gladstone's  speech.  Amongst  the  earliest  arrivals 
was  Sir  H.  James,  who 
was  followed  by  Mr. 
^\^^lb^    ^  Kil^  Heneage     and      Lord 

Hartington.  They 

somehow  manned  to 
squeeze  themselves  in- 
to a  limited  space  at 
the  end  of  the  bench 
near  the  gai^fway. 
Presently  Sir  Charles 
Russell  arrived  in 
search  of  the  seat  he 
usually  occupies,  to- 
night appropriated  by 
Mr.  Heneage.  Find- 
ing no  room  the  ex- 
Attorney  -  General 
seated  himself  on  the 
gangway  steps.  Pre- 
sently, when  the  House 
divided,  on  the  motion 
for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  on  the 
King-Harman  Bill,  Sir 
back  first  in    the  race    from    the   division 
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lobby,  recovered  his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  In 
due  course  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Heneago  (h-opped  in. 
Then  came  Lord  Hartington,  last  as  usual.  But  there  was  no 
place  for  him.  A  position  of  profound  embarrassment  was 
relieved  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  rising,  who  found  a  back  seat, 
Lord  Hartington  falling  into  the  space  vacated. 

April  20.-HOW    This  is  the  sixth  night  of  debate  on  the  second 

the  Local  Go.  ,.  ,  r     V 

veniment  BUI     reading  of  ono  of  the  most  important  measures 
WM  ebated.      ^^^^    submitted    to    Parliament — the    English 

Local    Government    Bill.     The    (.Tovemiiiont  at  the  outset 

showed     a      disposition     to 

curtail      the        conversation. 

This  met  with  such  a  storm 

of    angry    indignation,   more 

especiily    from    below    the 

gangway  on  the  Liberal  side, 

that     Mr.      Smith     stepped 

back   appalled,   and   the   de- 
bate, which  according  to  the 

original  scheme  should  have 

concluded  within  two  nights, 

dragged  on  through  six. 

Every   evening,  questions 

over,  the  lumbering  figure  of 

the  Bill  has  been  dragged  on 

to    the    stage,    and   what   is 

ironically  called  "the  business 

of  the  evening  "  commenced. 

On  every  evening  the  private 

business  of  members  has  been 

to    gird   up   their   loins  and 

flee.      They   had    done   their 

duty  to  their  constituencies, 

their  country,  and  their  con- 
science in  insisting   that   not 

given  to  debate  on  the  second  reading.     What  they  liked  to 

be  assured  of  was  that  the  debate  was  actually  going  on.     U 

it  had  been  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  its  continuance 

there  is  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  would  not  have  faced 


i  than  six  days  should  be 
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the  sacrifice  of  remaining  in  his  place  for  an  hour  or  two. 
J^iit  there  was  always  someone  there,  enough  to  keep  the 
thing  going,  and  to  maintain  that  general  sense  of  virtuous 
satisfaction  induced  by  the  reflection  that  this  important 
Bill  was  l>eing  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  Mr.  Ritchie, 
who  really  wjis  in  attendance  throughout,  was  getting  a  hint 
or  two  by  which  he  might  profit  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Jesse  Col-    When  Mr.  Jcssc  CoUines  rose  to  continue  the 

interestmg  stream  of  reflections  dammed  by  the 
stroke  of  midnight  on  Thursday  it  w^as  curious  to  watch  the 
attitude  of  parties.  Mr.  C-ollings's  old  friends  and  companions 
dear  on  tlie  Liberal  benches  were  free  from  all  embarrassment. 
Thev  rose  in  a  body  and  left  the  House,  %vith  even  ostentatious 
signs  of  inditt'erence.  lUit  it  was  different  with  the  hon. 
gentlemen  oi)i>osite.  There  was  a  time  in  the  days  of  old, 
when  Mr.  Collings  was  a  particular  object  of  derision  in  the 
(  V)nser^'ative  camp.  He  girded  at  them  with  all  his  strength, 
and  they  were  wont  to  be  contemptuously  offensive  in  retort. 
But  times  have  changed.  If  the  Radical  member  for  the 
Bordesley  division  or  Birmingham  is  to  be  cheered  at  all. 
the  shout  nuist  needs  come  from  the  Conserv^ative  side,  and 
when  ilr.  ( 'oUings  rose  to  resume  the  debate  cheers  were  freely 
given.  There  was  also  borne  in  upon  the  gentlemen  to  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  a  sen.se  of  duty  to  remain  and  keep 
an  audience  for  their  new  allv.  The  Liberals  would  not 
stop  to  hear  liim ;  the  Conservatives  should,  and  so  said 
all  of  them.  So  strong  and  unanimous  was  this  unspoken 
sentiment  that  individuals  felt  no  hesitation  in  withdrawing. 
One  would  not  be  missed  where  so  manv  would  stav.  Thus 
one  l)y  one  tliey  slii)ped  away,  and  the  wilderness  to  the  left 
of  the  Speaker,  out  of  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Collings  was 
heard  crying,  presently  found  a  parallel  in  the  waste  places 
where  every  ( 'onscrvative  had  lionestly  meant  that  his  neigh- 
bour should  remain  in  close  attention. 

Sir  William  Har-   Wlieu  Sir  W.  Harcourt  rose  at  a  quarter-past 

c<mrt  ftiul   Mr.  ,  i  •  /•  i  t 

chaiiiiHTiain.      tcu   ihcrc   wcrc    tlurtv-hve   members    on    the 

benches,  all  told.     In  the  verv  fii*st  sentences  he 

ft 

turned  to  attack  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  tlie  effect  U|)on  the 
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iispect  of  the  House  was  electrical  The  few  stiU  present  v-ho 
had  lived  through  the  debate  brightened  up  and  began  to 
laugh.  The  long  unwonted  sound  was  heard  bj  groups  m  the 
lobby.  The  news  spread  in  ever- 
widening  circles  through  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  House  that  Harcoiirt 
was  "giving  it  to  Chamberlain,' 
and  before  many  of  Sir  William's 
treasured  impromptus  had  been 
wasted  on  the  empty  benches  the 
House  was  full,  and  the  glad 
sounds  of  cheers  and  laughter 
filled  the  (.'hamber,  inciting  the 
orator  to  bolder  flights. 

It  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
Sir  William  Hareourt,  and  he  made 
the  very  most  of  it.  As  a  personal 
attack  nothing  so  happily  con- 
ceived, so  brilliant  in  point,  and 
so  light  in  touch  has  for  years 
been  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  circumstances 
were  peculiarly  favourable.  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  laid  himself 
open  to  attack  by  the  tone 
of  his  speech  on  Monday,  in 
which  he  dealt  many  hard  back- 
handed blows  at  former  friends 
sitting  near.  Sir  William  Hareourt 
did  not  lie  under  the  charge  of 
going  out  of  the  way  to  attack  a 
former  colleague.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  deUberately  trailed  his 

coat,  and  Sir  WilUam  gleefully  trod  upon  it.  It  is  w'ell 
enough,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  beat  about  the  head 
one  of  the  prominent  officers  of  the  enemy,  but  there  is  a 
sweeter  and  subtler  joy  in  turning  upon  an  old  friend 
and  fonuer  colleague  when  circumstances  invite  the  en- 
coimter.  The  only  thing  lacking  in  the  completeness  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  enjoyment   of   the   opportunity  was 
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the  accident  which  prevented  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  present 
to  hear. 

ilr.  Gladstone  came  in  hurriedly,  having  missed  but  a  few 
of  the  opening  sentences ;  Lord  Hartington  sat  and  listened, 
the  only  man  in  the  House  who  did  not  pay  the  tribute  of 
hearty  laughter  to  the  mirth-provoking  gambols.  The  speech 
bristled  with  carefully  elaborated  points,  admirably  put,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  description  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  relations  Avith  the 
Government  as  being  of  a  conjugal  character.  "  A  man  very 
often  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  find  fault  with  his  o>m  wife  who 
would  not  allow  anyone  else  to  do  so."  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
diplomatic  tact  displayed  in  his  mission  to  Washington,  con- 
trasted with  his  remissness  in  that  respect  at  home,  reminded 
Sir  William  of  the  witches  and  warlocks  of  old.  "  As  soon  as 
they  crossed  the  water  their  power  of  enchantment  ^ceased." 
The  description  of  the  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
otfending,  inasnuich  as  he  had  overlain  that  promising  infant 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  draft  Bill  for  the  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment, swiftly  told.  Perhaps  most  cflective  of  all  was  the 
bitter  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  a  Radical  tail  below 
the  gangway  wagged  the  dog  who  sat  on  the  front  Op- 
position bench — the  day  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  standing  in 
the  place  ilr.  Parnell  now  habitually  occupies  when  he 
addresses  the  House,  formally  renounced  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hartington,  and,  amid  ringing  cheers  from  the  Radicals,  hailed 
him  as  "  late  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party." 

It  was  magniiicent,  but  it  was  not  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  which  presently  the  House,  accidentally  remembering, 
agreed  to  read  a  second  time. 

April  %\—ijoTi\     [.ord  Randoli^h  Churchill  has  for  some  weeks 

K  a  n  (1  o  I  p  h  .        ,    .  .  ,  .  __ 

Churchill     reiiiainod  in  an  ominously  quiescent  state.     He 
wakes  up.  j^^^   haen  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  has 

stuck  to  his  corner  seat  behind  the  Ministers,  in  spite  of  the 
tact  that  Colonel  Hughes-Hallett,  who  insists  upon  having  a 
leader  somewhere,  has  permanently  secured  the  adjoining  seat. 
Lord  Riindolph  has  watched  the  increasing  influence  of  Mr. 
Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  heard  night  after 
night  the  enthusiastic  cheers  his  gibes  at  the  Irish  people  or 
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his  polished  snubbing  of  the  Irish  members  have  elicited.  It 
seems  that  after  all  Lord  Randolph  has  only  been  biding  his 
time,  and  this  afternoon  it  came.  The  House  had  been  for 
some  time  discussing  a  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Irish  members, 
designed  to  introduce  an  enlarged  system  of  local  government 
in  Ireland.  At  the  outset  the  attendance  was  small.  But 
towards  four  o'clock  the  benches  began  to  till,  and  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  rose  there  was  already  a  good  audience. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  heartily  supported  the 
measure,  and,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  took  exactly  that  line  of 
attack  upon  the  Government  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
followed  up  with  crushing  effect.  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that 
in  1886  the  present  Government  had  pledged  themselves  to 
deal  with  the  Local  Government  question  in  Ireland  simul- 
taneously with  its  reform  in  England,  and  he  openly 
accused  them  of  breaking  their  pledge.  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
followed,  was  as  gay  and  as  confident  as  ever,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  Nemesis  sitting  behind,  twirling  his  moustache 
and  preparing  a  few  things  pleasant  for  his  old  colleagues 
to  hear. 

Lord  Randolph  rose  just  before  five  o'clock,  not  leaving 
himself  uuich  time  for  an  elaborate  speech.  He  spoke  with 
quite  unusual  earnestness  and  decision,  categorically  and 
emphatically  declaring  that  in  1886  he,  as  spokesman  bf  the 
Government,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  his  colleagues, 
announced  that  the  reform  of  local  government  in  Ireland 
should  be  treated,  as  respects  the  EngUsh  question,  with 
"  similarity,  equality,  and  simultaneity." 

This  speech  fell  like  a  bombshell  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
lately  so  elate.  The  ingenuous  countenance  of  Mr.  Smith 
betrayed  his  perturbed  feelings.  Even  the  graceful  head  of 
Mr.  Balfour  drooped.  The  Conservatives  sat  silent,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do ;  and  again  and  again  triumphant  cheers  from 
the  Opposition  benches  punctuated  Lord  Randolph's  telling 
sentences.  There  was  nothing  new  in  what  he  said.  The  facts 
had  been  declared  over  and  over  again  from  the  Liberal  side. 
Less  than  two  hours  earUer  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  the  same 
statement ;  but  ever}^one  knew  the  significance  of  the  stand 
Lord  Randolph  was  taking,  and  felt  that  the  Irish  pohcy  of 
the  Government  had  received  a  serious  blow. 
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Mr.  Ch«mb*ri|Mn  Lord  Randolph's  attack  on  the  Government  was 
Government,  taken,  if  DOt  in  conccrt  with  Mr.  Chaniberlaiii, 
at  least  with  his  full  knowledge.  For  upwards 
of  half  an  hour,  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  librarj',  the  two  had 
been  in  consultation.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  an  easier  coo- 
science  than  Lord  RandoI])h  has  suddenlj'  become  possessed 
of,  was  able  to  vote  against  the  Bill.  But  the  terms  on  which 
he  did  so  were  not  less  significant  than  Lord  Randolph's  freer 
expression  of  dissent,  Mr.  Chamberlam  voted  against  the 
Bill  only  on  the  assurance,  which  he  was  able  to  extract  from 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  that  the  Government  had  not  indefinitely 
postponed  the  question  of  local  government  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Hartington.whowas  present  during  the  remarkable  scene,  also 
voted  against  the  BilL  The  event  has  created  a  surprising 
sensation  in  ]>oliticaI  cir- 
cles. It  is  felt  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill, 
whether  seriously  mean- 
ing it  or  not,  has  made 
it  imiJossible  for  the 
tlovcmment  to  continue 
their  Balfourian  policy 
in  Ireland  in  ihe  un- 
mitigated form  in  which 
it  has  lately  raged. 

worthy  and 
hap]»y  incident  that 
Lord  Folkestone  should 
.sit  on  one  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and 
Mr.  [.^ekwood  on  the 
other.  These  two  gen- 
tlouien  have'great  gifts 
in  the  way  of  humorous 
IMtrtraiture,  and  during 
an  important  debate  may  be  seen,  one  immediately  behind 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  the  nther  at  the  lower  end 
of  the   Trcft.sury   ljL-nch,   diligently   sketching    their    fellow- 
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members.  Lord  Folkestone's  artistic  industry  has  been 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  acceptance  of  office  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Household.  Still,  when  the  cares  of  that 
important  institution  press  heavily  upon  him,  he  finds 
recreation  in  secretly  drawing  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  with  monu- 
mental mutton-chop  whiskers,  or  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
twirUng  an  exaggerated  moustache. 

Mr.  Lockwood.      Mr.  Lockwood  has  more  time,  and  one  or  other 

of  his  sketches  is  constantly  being  passed  up 
and  dowTi  the  benches.  One  made  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  circulated  the  night  w^hen  news 
came  that  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  was  on  board  the 
Channel  steamer  Invicta,  reported  a  wTCck.  It  was  a 
fancy  portrait  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  leaving  the  House  of 
Commons  in  evening  dress  to  rescue  the  Baroness.  It  was 
a  capital  likeness,  and  there  was  a  dishevelled  appearance 
about  the  member  for  Westminster  that  testified  to  his 
marital  concern.  Since  then  the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  has  led  to  a  development  of  this  idea.  A  notable 
picture  in  the  collection  is  a  large  one  in  the  west  gallery 
representing  a  noble  family  of  Huguenot  refugees  shipwrecked 
on  the  Suflfblk  coast.  Among  the  somewhat  comical  figures 
is  an  excited  gentleman,  bearing  from  the  relentless  waves  a 
lightly-clad  lady  seated  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  now  said  that 
this  is  ilr.  Burdett-Coutts  in  the  act  of  rescuing  the  Baroness 
— a  little  bit  of  humour  that  goes  a  long  way  when  circulated 
in  dull  times  over  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

April  27.  —  Ex-  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  self- 
same night,  whilst  Lord  Stalbridge,  in  the  Upper 
House,  made  an  eloquent  speech.  Sir  WilUam  Dyke  should 
have  found  himself  in  the  other  House  Minister  in  charge  of 
an  important  debate.  Rarely  the  voice  of  one  who  has 
held  the  post  of  Whip  is  heard  in  either  House,  and  here 
to-night  were  two  retired  Whips  occupying  between  them 
the  joint  attention  of  Imperial  Parliament.  Good  Whips 
before  they  die  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  longer 
their  service  in  the  outer  lobby,  the  more  rooted  is  their 
objection  to  speech-making.      They  never,  oT  hardly  ever. 
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knew  a  speech  to  influence  a  vote ;  and,  after  all,  the  vote  is 
the  thing.  Speech-making  must  go  forward,  as  otherwise  the 
interval  between  the  Speaker  taking  the  Chair,  or  tho  Ix)rd 
Chan  cell  or  seating  himself  on 
the  Woolsack,  and  the  rising  of 
the  House  would  bo  ditticult  to 
till  up.  Still,  a  Whip,  whether 
in  hamoss  or  out,  is  inclined  to 
leave  talking  to  others.  Lonl 
Hampden,  though  ho  passe<l 
the  Chair  on  the  way  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  yet  to 
make  his  maiden  E]>eech.  Ut> 
sat  in  the  Chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  birtli  of  the 
Home  Rule  Party,  saw  the 
growth  of  Obstruction,  sat  up 
till  dawn  through  many  nights, 
and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  thinks 
he  has  had  his  fair  share  ot 
speech  -  making  without  con- 
tributing personal  eflort  to  its 
extension. 

Lord  Wolverton,  whose 
cliecry  presence  is  still  missed 
fi-om  the  precincts  of  both 
Houses,  was  not  known  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  an  orator.  That  he  could  make  a  speech 
was  prov('<l  by  some  tempestuous  bursts  of  oratoi^'  delivered 
in  tho  country.  Lord  Stalbridge  will  remember  one  memorable 
occasi'in  in  a  homo  county  when  Whip  met  \\'hip,  and  the 
tug  of  war  wii.-;  lumsually  straine<L  Lord  Kensington  pre- 
st>r\'es  in  the  I'pper  House  that  habitude  of  silence  charac- 
teristic <)f  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Lonl  Ht.  n.wiii.f.  As  for  Lord  St.  Oswald,  there  is  no  man  in  cither 
H'luse  who  may  with  fuller  sense  of  performing 
senatorial  duty  sit  .'■ilent.  So  grave  is  the  old  Whip's 
l>cariiig,  so  ihunhlike  the  solemnity  of  bis  listening  attitude. 
that  it  wiiiild  I'C  an  unjuinlonablc  waste  of  mttural  gifts  if  ho 
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broke  silence  by  ordered  speech.  Yet,  when  he  was  still  ilr. 
Rowland  Winn,  he  made  one  brief  and  memorable  speech 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to  forget.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  1885.  Through  the 
long  night  the  House  had  been  debating  Sir  M.  H.  Beach's 
amendment  on  Mr.  Childers*  Budget.  The  debate  was  over ; 
the  tumultuous  division  had  drawn  to  a  close,  and  Mr.  Rowland 
Winn  literally  took  the  floor.  Ho  stood  at  the  table  with  the 
notes  of  his  speech  in  his  hand,  the  House,  stilled  to  a  moment 
of  intensest  silence,  waiting  for  him  to  begin. 

"  Ayes,  to  the  right,"  said  Mr.  Winn,  "  were  252.  Noes,  to 
the  left,  264." 

So,  as  the  Speaker  said,  the  "noes"  had  it.  The  Budget  Bill, 
together  with  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  was  thrown  out,  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  leaping  on  the  bench  below  the 
gangway,  hailed  the  sudden  and  unexpected  birth  of  a  Con- 
servative Ministry. 

This  was  the  Conservative  Whip's  last  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  momentous  consequences  by  which  it 
was  followed  surely  justify  the  silence  of  an  after  lifetime.  It 
transformed  Islr.  Rowland  Winn  into  Lord  St.  Oswald  :  it  sent 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  the  House  of  Peers  ;  it  made  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  Secretary  of  State  for  India:  and  it 
plunged  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a  morass  from  which  he  has  not 
yet  emerged. 

Sir  Wm.  Dyke.      Years  before  this  historic  night  Sir  William 

Dyke  had  parted  company  with  Mr.  Rowland 
Winn  in  the  office  of  Whip.  He  had  faithfiilly  sened  his 
party  through  the  heyday  of  the  Disraelian  Parliament ;  and 
when  the  end  came,  and  Grand  Crosses  were  falling  in  showers, 
it  seemed  something  of  a  slight  that  Sir  William  should  be 
tossed  a  Privy  Councillorship.  The  neglect  of  an  esteemed  and 
usually  grateful  chief  had  the  effect  of  turning  his  attention  to 
the  broader  stream  of  politics  outside  the  Whip's  room  and  the 
lobby.  He  went  in  for  statesmanship,  took  occasional  part  in 
debates  on  Imperial  topics,  and  when  the  Conservative  Mmistry 
was  formed,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  he  was  made  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  was  a  post  that  had 
sorely  tried  some  great  reputations.     Next  to  the  Premiership 
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it  was  the  most  difficult  in  the  Administration.  Sir  William 
Dyke  probably  shared  the  surprise  of  the  House  when  it  was 
offered  to  him ;  but  the  habitual  reticence  of  the  Whip  pre- 
vented his  making  any  remark.  He  took  it,  and  was  under- 
stood to  govern  Ireland  for  a  few  months.  Next  to  the  Chief 
Secretaryship,  perhaps  the  most  surprising  office  in  which  to 
tind  Sir  William  would  be  that  which  practically  belongs  to 
the  Minister  of  Education.  Accordingly,  when  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  returned  to  office,  Sir  William  Dyke  was 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Council 

The  exigencies  of  this  position  brought  him  to  the  front 
to-night.  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  had  once  more  submitted  u 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  regular  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  review  the  wide 
Held  of  educational  systems.  Mr.  John  ]iIorley  had  seconded 
the  resolution  in  a  luminous  speech,  which  lifted  the  debate 
to  the  highest  standard ;  Mr.  Kenyon  had  delivered  an  opinion 
apparently  confused  by  reminiscences  of  the  Welsh  language : 
Mr.  Bruce  had  spoken  for  Scotland,  and  then  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  Minister. 

The  great  mrtjority  of  members  present  were  in  evening 
dress.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  having  in  his 
charge  the  interests  of  the  children  in  a  hundred  schools 
and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  had  no  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Another  personal  touch  which  had  its  effect  on  the 
watchful  House  was  the  production  towards  the  middle  of 
the  speech  of  something  that  looked  remarkably  like  a  pair 
of  horn  spectacles.  Peering  through  these  at  the  accumulated 
notes,  where  some  of  Mr.  Kenyon's  remarks  appeared  to  have 
been  jotted  down  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  William 
Dyke  looked  every  inch  a  Minister  of  Education. 

A  Flag  of  Tnice.    The  crowuiug  stratcg}',  the  little  device  which 

marked  the  old  Parliamentary  hand,  was  the 
disposition  of  his  pocket-handkerchief  This  he  had  deftly 
rtxed  in  his  coat-tail  pocket,  so  as  to  display  a  lil)eral  expanse 
of  cnmipled  cambric.  Whenever  he  came  to  a  controversial 
point  likely  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  magnates  on  the  front 
W^K-h  o])])osite.  Sir  William  turned  round,  presenting  a  back 
view  to  tlie  Liberal  Party.     What  this  meant  (juickly  pene- 
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trated  the  trained  intelligence  to  which  the  liint  was  a 
Sir  William  Dyke,  member  of  a  Conservative  Administration, 
could  not  be  expected  to  go  so  far  in  educational  matters  as 
the  Radicals  opposite.  He  had  the  country  party  to  think  of 
and  conciliate.  But  when  he  was  declaring  that  "  the  day  had 
gone  by  for  a  .Minister  of  Education,"  when  he  laimehed  that 


striking  illustration  jxiinting  to  "  the  danger  that  the  cry,  so 
easily  raised,  of  robbery  of  the  poor  would  seriously  impair  the 
attempt  to  range  educational  machinery  on  w-hat  he  might 
call  the  ladder  system,"  his  back  was  turned  to  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite,  and  they  recognised  the  flag  of  truce 
displayed  as  the  obtrusive  handkerchief  fluttered  with  every 
gesture  by  which  the  Slinister  graced  and  enforced  his  orator- 
ical flights.  He  must  needs  satisfy  extreme  men  on  his  own 
side  ;  but  Mr.  John  Moriey,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Mundella, 
and  Protessor   Brjce  knew   what  the   white  flag  portended. 
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and   the   debate   closed  in  a  general  spirit  of  amity,  which 
ilr.  W.  H.  Smith  appropriately  rose  to  express. 

Apriiso.  —  The     Xhe  Committcc  for  some  time  sitting  to  con- 
Gaiiery.  sidcr  the  question  of  the  admission  of  strangers 

to  the  House  of  Commons  concluded  their 
labours  to-day.  With  that  enlightened  spirit  which  has  re- 
cently come  over  the  House  in  dealing  with  its  own  arrange- 
ments, the  Committee  have  decided  to  recommend  a  revo- 
lutionary measure.  There  are  two  divisions  of  the  gallery 
facing  the  Speaker's  chair.  One  is  the  Strangers*  Galler}* 
proper,  the  other  the  Speaker's.  The  Committee  this  after- 
noon resolved  to  recommend  the  House  to  abolish  this 
distinction.  Henceforth  there  will  be  no  Speaker's  Gallery. 
One  result  of  the  change  will  be  a  much-needed  addition  to 
the  accommodation.  Between  them  the  Speaker's  and  the 
Strangers'  Galleries  find  sitting  room  for  130  persons.  The 
removal  of  the  dividing  line  will  give  another  bench  contain- 
ing thirty  seats.  The  Peers'  Gallery,  and  what  is  kno'wn  as 
the  Special  Gallery,  being  the  front  bench  of  the  Speaker  s 
Gallery  to  the  right  of  the  clock,  and  the  few  seats  under  the 
gallery  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
specially  reserved. 

As  to  admission  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  there  will  be  a 
partial  return  to  the  old  principle  under  which  ever}'  member 
was  supposed  to  have  the  right  of  giving  a  ticket  for  the 
Strangers'  Ciallery.  Hereafter  each  member  will  have  two 
tickets  every  day  when  the  House  sits.  But  as  there  are  onlv 
IGO  seats  available,  it  is  evident  this  will  be  a  Barmecide  feast 
for  many  an  eager  constituent.  After  obtaining  an  order,  the 
stranger  will  have  to  ballot  for  a  seat,  and  it  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  principal  safeguard  against  the  visitation  of 
possible  d}'namitar(ls  comes  in.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  ticket 
ottice  in  the  outer  lobby,  in  charge  of  the  police.  All  strangers 
will  gain  admission  to  the  galler}'  from  the  outer  lobby,  thus 
increasing  the  privacy  of  the  inner  lobby. 

••BiuckRotii'      It  is  a  pity  whilst  this  reforming  zeal  is  on, 

it  could  not  be  extended  to  the  useless,  ludi- 
crous, and,  upon  occasion,  vexatious  nonsense  of  the  visit  of 
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Black  Rod  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  afternoon,  whilst 
Mr.  Balfour  was  on  his  feet  answering  an  important  question 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  business  in  Ireland,  the  door 
was  flung  wide  open,  a  messenger  abruptly  entered,  and  with 
stentorian  voice  announced  "  Black  Rod ! "  Even  Mr.  Balfour 
was  not  able  to  stare  this  intruder  down,  or  to  snub  him. 
Without  completing  the  sentence  upon  which  he  had  em- 
barked, the  Chief  Secretary  resumed  his  seat,  and  amid 
a  titter  of  laughter  Black  Rod  entered,  and,  bowing  thrice, 
summoned  the  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  attend 
at  the  Bar  of  the  other  House  to  hear  the  Royal  assent 
given  by  Commission  to  certain  Bills.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms 
advanced,  and  shouldered  the  Mace;  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair ;  the  Home  Secretary  and  Mr.  Stanhope  fell  in  by  way 
of  procession ;  amid  further  tittering  the  Speaker  and  mace 
disappeared,  leaving  the  House  with  nothing  to  do.  In  little 
more  than  ten  minutes  the  Speaker  was  back  again,  the 
mace  was  returned  to  the  table,  Mr.  Balfour  rose,  and 
continued  the  answer  thus  grotesquely  interrupted.  But  ten 
minutes  had  literally  been  wasted  by  this  piece  of  antique 
tomfoolery.  ^  *>  t 


CHAPTER    VII. 

MR.   GLADSTONE. 

Mr.   Gladstone — An  Accidental  Speech — Tireless — Mr.  Disraeli  at  Seventy— 
*' Bobby"  Boycotted— Lord   R.    Churchill    and   Mr.    Balfour— The  Lord 
Advocate   (Mr.   Macdonald,  since  Lord  Kingsburgh) — Scottish  Humour — 
Father  of  the  House — The  Reformed  House— An  Old  Stor}''  Re-told — One 
Interested  Listener. 

^J?y4.— Mr.      Persons      who     for     political     reasons     are 

interested  in  the  actual  health  and  possible 
longevity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  have  seen  him  to- 
night, discoursing  on  the  abstract  proposal  that  the  State 
should  buy  up  the  railways.  The  House  was,  naturally 
enough,  pretty  empty.  Mr.  Watt  had  read  an  interesting 
paper  in  support  of  his  motion  ;  Sir  Julian   Goldsmid  had 
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chanted  certain  objections;  Sir  Bernard  Samuelson,  for  whom 
so  dry  a  subject  had  an  iiTesistible  attraction,  delivered  a 
weighty  essay  on  the  general  subject;  Mr.  Bolton,  who  really 
knew  something  about  the  matter,  had  talked  of  it  from  the 
railway  chairman  point  of  \-iew  ;  and  then  Sir  M.  H.  Beach, 
wearied  of  much  speaking,  had  come  down  with  the  acrid 
protest,  that  never  liad  he  heard  a  more  important  proposal 
supported  by  weaker  arguments. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  curiously  illustrative  of  one 
iispect  of  the  House  of  C  onunons.  It  was  by  chance  at  the 
ballot  box  that  Mr.  Watt  had  obtained  the  first  place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  sitting.  Being  in  this  position,  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  raise  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  State 
Purchase  of  Railways.  Possibly,  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber, 
he  had  debated  whether  he  should  not  ask  the  House  to 
consider  a  cognate  scheme,  for  the  building  of  a  railway 
to  the  moon.  The  two  projects  had  precisely  equal  bear- 
ing upon  the  practical  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  discussion  on  the  lunar  railroad 
project  would  have  possessed  the  greater  measure  of  attractive- 
ness.    But  Mr.  Watt  tinallv  decided  to  confine  his  attention 

ft 

to  terrestrial  afi'airs,  and  therefore  the  House  of  Commons, 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  urgent  public  business,  with  the 
Budget  IMll  standing  for  third  reading,  was  asked,  a  pripjxjft 
dcH  hiffff's,  to  consider  the  question  of  buying  up  the  railway's, 
and  running  them  for  the  public  weal. 

It  was  just  one  of  those  matters  an  over-burdened 
statesman  might  welcome  as  an  opportunity  for  takmg  his 
rest.     It  was  all  verv  well  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of 

ft 

Trade  to  chafe.  The  question  afi'ected  his  department,  and 
since  it  was  seriously  raised  he  nmst  needs,  with  gravity, 
take  note  of  it.  For  Mr.  Gladstone  there  was  no  such 
necessity.  He  was  in  his  place  at  question  time,  vigorous 
and  alert,  jmcking  up  his  ears  at  mention  of  King  Ja  Ja  of 
Opobo,  and  fixing  poor  Mr.  Smith  with  searching  eye  when 
he  endeavoure<l  to  make  the  tenns  of  the  reference  to  the 
Rnval  Conimissiou  on  the  National  Defences  look  as  like 
as  po.ssible  to  those  originally  cited  and  subsequently 
abandontnl.  (^>u«'stions  over,  he  left  the  Houst*.  as  everj'one 
thought    for  the  sutticient   reason   that    there   was   nothing 
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going  forward  worthy  attention  or  necessitating  his  pre- 
sence. Within  the  space  of  half  an  hour  he  was  back 
again,  looking  younger  and  fresher  than  ever,  arrayed  in 
dinner  dress. 

He  was  evidently  going  out  to  enjoy  himself,  Youth  at  the 
prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.  Somewhere,  peradventure, 
covers  were  laid  for  forty  faithful  friends,  with  a  screen  behind 
which  a  reporter  sat  and  sharpened  his  pencil.  Visions  of  an 
important  speech  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  public  from  some 
private  dining-room  floated  before  Sir  M.  H.  Beach's  troubled 
gaze,  adding  to  the  anger  that  possessed  him  at  the  lengthening 
of  the  debate.  Still,  since  Mr.  Gladstone  was  dining  out, 
possibly  with  a  speech  to  follow,  his  visit  to  the  House  was 
not  likely  to  be  either  prolonged  or  provocative. 

An  acciaentai     It  is  probable  when  Mr.  Gladstone  re-entered 

the  House  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
speaking  on  the  question  of  the  State  Purchase  of  Railways. 
It  was  presently  recollected  that  the  Budget  Bill  was  down 
for  third  reading,  and  that,  having  delivered  a  series  of  im- 
portant speeches  on  Mr.  Goschen's  plan,  he  had  on  Thursday 
night  protested  against  this  stage  being  taken  without  further 
debate.  It  was  clear  he  had  come  down  to  fire  a  last  shot  at 
the  Budget,  and  would  wait  with  whatever  measure  of  patience 
was  possible,  till  the  railway  question  was  shunted  and  his  op- 
portunity came.  Even  up  to  the  moment  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  rose  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  intended  to 
reserve  himself  for  his  Budget  speech. 

Sir  Michael  Beach,  all  unconsciously,  stmck  a  chord, 
response  to  which  was  irresistible.  The  subject  naturally  led 
him  to  refer  to  the  epoch  of  1844,  and  the  great  parent  Rail- 
way Act  then  added  to  the  Statute  Book.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
sitting  on  the  deserted  front  Opposition  bench  waiting  to 
discuss  the  Budget  of  a  man  who  was  a  puling  infant  when  he 
took  his  seat  for  Newark,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  mention  of 
this  date.  Looking  across  the  half-empty  House  he  may  have 
seen,  with  the  eyes  of  memor}^  sitting  low  down  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  "  a  fine-looking  young  man  of  about  the 
usual  heifi^ht,  of  good  figure,  with  a  countenance  mild  and 
pleasant,  highly  intellectual  expression,  eyes  clear  and  quick, 
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eyebrows  dark  and  rather  prominent,  with  jet-black  hair  care- 
fully parted  from  the  crown  downwards  to  the  brow,  where  it 
is  tastefully  shaded,"  a  line-looking  young  man,  just  growing 
into  regard  as  the  rising  hope  of  stern,  unbending  Toryism. 

Mr.  Gladstone  knew  all  about  the  Railway  Act  of  1844, -as 
he  presently  infonjied  the  House,  chatting  with  it  in  that 
charming  manner  he,  on  occasional  off-nights,  talks  of  halt 
a  century  past.  He  told  how,  in  1841 — or  was  it  1842^ 
— when  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  question  arose 
whether  there  should  be  a  railway  all  the  way  to  Scotland. 
At  that  time  Hudson  was  King,  "  a  bold  and  not  unwise  rail- 
way projector,"  Mr.  Gladstone  explained,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  fellows  like  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  W.  H^  Smith,  who 
sat  enthralled  listening  to  his  story.  The  boldness  of  Hudson 
prevailed  over  the  inertia  of  the  Board  of  Trada  It  was 
decided  there  should  be  a  railway,  at  least  within  touch 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  determined  the 
line  should  be  built  substantially,  so  as  to  last  through  the 
ages,  and  successfully  bear  the  concentrated  biuden  of 
Northern  traffic. 

These  memories  passed  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  as 
he  sat  iuid  listened  to  Sir  Michael  Beach  prosing.  WTien 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  sat  down,  and  a  discussion, 
much  titter  for  a  debating  society  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
seemed  to  have  drooped  to  its  fitting  conclusion,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appeared  at  the  table,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  it  were  still 
'42,  and  all  his  responsibilities  limited  by  the  range  of  the  yet 
infant  Board  of  Trade.  As  it  turned  out,  the  menu  of  the 
dinner  whither  he  was  bound  did  not  include  that  new  last 
course  of  the  Reporter,  which  hixs  of  late  added  a  fresh  terror 
to  dining  out.  Still  he  had  his  postscript  to  many  Budget 
speeches  to  deliver,  to  tread  once  more  the  intricate  mazes 
of  Mr.  Cioschen  s  manifold  Budget  scheme.  Being  here,  and 
tinding  the  House  talking  about  railways,  why  should  he  not 
contribute  a  speech  i  Apart  from  older  reminiscences,  the 
very  mention  of  a  railway  train  suggested  rapid  movement, 
expectant  crowds  at  barricaded  stations,  sjieeches  with  head 
out  of  window,  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  ultimate  downfall  of 
a  wicki'd  Conservative  CJovenmient  So  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
his  speech  as  an  ordinary  man  niight  oft'er  a  casual  remark. 
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with  no  greater  effort  and  no  fuller  evidence  of  fatigue  when  it 
was  over. 

TireUM.  He  was  talking  the  day  before  and  the  day  before 

that  Last  week  he  delivered  four  great  speeches, 

any  one  of  which  would  have  estabhshed  a  Parliamentary  fame. 


But  it  seemed  that  since  the  House  last  saw  him  lie  had 
renewed  his  youth,  like  the  eagle.  Even  his  voice,  which 
sometimes  failed  him,  bad  regained  its  mellowness.  He  spoke, 
us  he  often  does  in  chance  debates  on  a  Friday  or  Tuesday 
night,  in  a  conversational  tone,  free  from  all  political  acerbity 
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— a  speech  luminous  with  knowledge,  profound  in  wisdom, 
touched  here  and  there  with  flash  of  kindly  humour.  It 
was  like  Priam  sitting  at  the  Gate  talking  in  the  mellow 
evening  simlight  to  the  young  men  aroimd  him.  Only  Priam 
was  old  and  out  of  harness,  a  chief  "  who  no  more  in  bloody 
fights  engaged;"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to-night  as  young 
and  full  of  life  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  he  talked  with 
George  Hudson  about  the  new  and  startling  project  of 
building  a  railway  all  the  way  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Disraeli  at      In  later  years,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  yet  in  the 

seventy. 

House  of  Commons,  and  faced  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Tory  chief  was  much  older  in  manner  and  appearance 
than  a  comparison  of  almanac  dates  would  seem  to  justify. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  to-day  eight  years  older  than  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  on  the  August  evening  in  1876  when  he  walked  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  last  time,  with  the  word  "  Empire  " 
on  his  lips,  the  iinal  word  in  the  last  speech  he  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  long  before  that,  save  in  an 
occasional  spasmodic  playfulness,  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  the 
manner  of  an  old  man.  He  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  Treasury 
bench  with  folded  anus  and  impassive  face,  taking  as  little 
part  as  possible  in  debate.  Mr.  Gladstone's  share  is  written 
large  m  the  reports  of  the  last  fortnight.  To-night  his  little 
aside  on  the  stupendous  question  of  the  State  purchase  of 
railways  was  followed  by  an  ordered  speech,  in  which  he  once 
more  subjeoted  the  Budget  scheme  to  searching  analysis,  after 
which  he  lightly  stepped  out  to  his  deferred  dinner.  There 
hav('  been  old  men  in  harness  before  Agamemnon  Gladstone — 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  But  for 
sustained  energj',  for  undiminished  power  of  mind  and  body, 
the  House  of  Conunons  has  never  seen  such  a  phenomenon 
as  in)\v  nightly  faces  it  from  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

,.,^'»y  I!*-        Much   talk  to-day  about   the   Duke  of  West- 

•'Bobby     boy-  .  -  "  i  i         •  i     •»» 

cotte«i.         mmster.     it  seems   that,  havmg  engaged  Mr. 

Robert  Spencer,  half-brother  to  Lord  Spencer, 

to  dine  with  him,  and  Mr.  Spencer  having  in  the  meantime 

accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Paniell  at  the  Eighty 

Club,  the  Duke  sent  him  a  curt  note  revoking  the  invitation. 
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There  is  some  talk  of  asking  Mr.  Balfour  whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  flagrant  instance  of  boycotting,  and 
whether  it  receives  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  R.  Churchill  It  is  pretty  to  see  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 

and  Mr.  Balfour.  it  i  i      ,     i  •     i    T»r.    • 

seated  on  the  corner  bench  behind  Mmisters, 
playing  with  his  moustache,  while  Mr.  Balfour  stands  at 
the  table  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  Lord 
Randolph  left  in  a  moment  of  anger.  It  is  one  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's pecuHarities  that  he  cannot  stand  any  competition  for 
the  first  place.  He  must  be  everything  or  he  will  be  nothing. 
At  one  time  he  seemed  to  have  completed  his  dominion  over 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  was  the  discovery  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  back  him  up  in  his  peremptory  efforts 
at  snubbing  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stanhope  that 
caused  him  to  quit  the  Ministry.  Still,  that  Lord  SaUsbury 
should  assume  a  position  of  personal  supremacy  is  a  matter  for 
which  some  excuse  may  be  made.  He  is  well  up  in  years, 
he  is  the  head  of  a  patrician  house,  he  has  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  the  party.  What  vexes  Lord  Randolph  is  that  Mr. 
Balfour,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  quite  a  junior  member  of 
the  Fourth  Party,  should  now,  without  assistance  from  him, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  have  reached  a  foremost 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Randolph  remembers  the  time 
when  Mr.  Balfour  used  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him,  and  feel 
distinguished  by  a  nod  of  approval.  Now  he  lords  it  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  confident  in  the  assurance  that  with  the 
Conservative  Party,  alike  in  the  House  and  the  countrj^  he 
is  absolutely  the  most  popular  Minister. 

Lord  Randolph,  it  is  noted,  never  tries  a  fall  with  Mr. 
Balfour.  Other  members  of  the  Ministry  whom  he  holds 
indebted  to  him  for  their  personal  advancement  suffer  occa- 
sionally from  his  resentful  lash.  He  has  openly  expressed  his 
contempt  for  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  whom  he  made  Home 
Secretary,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  a 
little  prod  in  debate.  To  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  was  the 
most  active  half  of  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  was 
really  only  an  outsider,  he  does  not  even  speak.  That  he 
should  be  Under-Secretary  for  India,  with    a  comfortable 
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salary,  whilst  Lord  Raiidol[ih  haunts  the  cold  shades  of  tHo 
Opposition,  is  more  than  an  nDiiabtc  spirit  can  bear.  Accord- 
ingly, Lord  Randolph  cuts  Sir  John  Clorst  in  private,  and  in 
public,  as  happened  the  other  day  when  a  question  was  put 
on  ihc  Hyderabad  Dcccan  business,  he  gives  him  a  back- 
handed ship.  He  would  take  even  more  delight  in  striking  at 
Mr.  Balfour  if  that  were  possible.  His  abstention  from  active 
hostility  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  the  position  Mr. 
Balfour  has  gained. 


'^"i'^  i'  ~\7?"  '^'^''  ^'""'  Advocate  Iuls  not  sat  opposite  Mr. 
wteOirMK-  Muudellft  for  three  Sessions  for  nothing.  He 
l^n*  'K?m^  1"^  taken  note  of  the  remarkable  effect  the 
burgh).  mem1>cr   for   Sheffield   is   able   to   produce    at 

iritical  occasions  by  a  liberal  display  of  blood- 
red  stii'kini;,  and  is  noi  alHive  taking  a  hint  from  the  adver- 
siiry.  Tii-niglii.  sitting  in  his  atciistomed  comer  scat  on  the 
Tri-iisiny  Uiuli.  uniting  till  Mr.  Anderson  ventured  to  api»ear 
among  the  uuix-iil-beds  of  the  tidal  waters  of  Scotland,  the 
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Lord  Advocate,  with  a  pretty  air  of  unconsciousness,  threw 
one  leg  over  the  other,  and  flashed  to  and  fro  a  considerable 
space  of  sock  of  sanguinary  hue.  This  was  a  danger  signal 
which  any  body  of  men  less  reckless  than  the  Scots  would 
quail  before.  They  know  the  Lord  Advocate  by  this  time. 
To  outward  appearance  he  is  a  gentleman  of  almost  monu- 
mental amiability.  But  behind  his  smiling  countenance  there 
lurk  dark  clouds  of  wrath,  which  are  accustomed  to  whelm 
Scotch  members  at  question  time.  If  there  is  one  thing  the 
large  mind  and  broad  sympathies  of  the  Lord  Advocate  can- 
not away*  with,  it  is  a  Scotch  private  member.  Mr.  Mark 
Stewart  he  can  just  tolerate,  though  he  would  be  better 
pleased  if  he  reduced  by  two  his  average  of  three  speeches 
in  a  Session.  But  for  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  who  are 
always  getting  up  wanting  to  know,  and  even  sometimes, 
as  to-night,  presume  to  place  on  the  Order  Book  an  amend- 
ment challenging  the  conduct  of  the  Government  or  pre- 
suming to  advise  thereupon,  the  Lord  Advocate,  contemplating 
them,  can  only  mourn  the  departure  of  the  good  old  times 
when  Earl  Wilham  Douglas  lived  at  Thrieve  Castle,  and 
"  when  the  gallows  knob  rarely  lacked  its  tassel." 

Scottish  humour.    It    is'just    six    weeks    since    the   ill-omened 

activity  of  the  Scotch  members  as  nearly  as 
possible  placed  the  Lord  Advocate  under  the  appearance  of 
having  made  a  mistake.  It  was  on  a  Tuesday  night,  after  a 
morning  sitting,  and  there  was  quite  a  cluster  of  Scotch  Bills 
on  the  Orders.  The  Lord  Advocate  had  arranged  in  his  own 
mind  that  there  should  be  a  count  out.  There  was  Professor 
Bryce,  with  his  Access  to  Mountains  Bill,  and  somebody 
else  with  a  Scotch  Liquor  Traffic  Bill.  Of  course,  if  the  Orders 
were  reached,  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  demoUsh  the  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bills,  and 
disastrously  rout  them.  But  why  take  the  trouble  ?  Let  the 
House  be  counted  out,  and  Lowland  pride  receive  a  con- 
temptuous rebuff. 

So  the  Lord  Advocate  arranged  matters,  and,  being  in 
genial  mood,  planted  himself  at  the  glass  door  to  watch  the 
discomfiture  of  the  busybodies  opposite.  He  saw  Mr.  Bryce 
rise  and  almost  immediately  sit  down.     Somebody  else  was 
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up — of  course,  moving  the  count.  Then  the  member  in  charge 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (Scotland)  Bill  presented 
himself,  and  as  promptly  sat  dowTi.  The  Speaker  had  doubt- 
less called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  coimt  had  been 
moved.  But  why  did  not  the  bell  ring  ?  The  I..ord  Advocate 
would  go  in  and  see.  So  he  strolled  down  the  floor  of  the 
House,  amazed  to  find  himself  loudly  cheered  by  "the 
Glasgae  bodies"  opposite — amazement  which  culminated  in 
the  discovery  that  the  two  Scotch  Bills  he  was  specially 
deputed  to  oppose  had  passed  their  second  reading !  The 
canny  members  in  charge,  noting  his  absence,  had  dispensed 
with  their  speeches.  Others  in  the  plot  held  their  peace,  and 
there  being  no  opposition,  the  Bills  passed  as  rapidly  as  the 
question  could  be  put  from  the  Chair,  the  Lord  Advocate,  all 
unknowingly,  watching  the  process  through  the  glass  door. 

June  10. -Father   During  the  last  two  or  three  days  new  members 

of  the  House.        ,  F*  ,  -i.i.i./i 

liave  been  much  exercised  as  to  the  identity  of 
a  tall,  elderly  gentleman  who  has  been  seen  i^dthin  the  House 
of  Commons  or  moving  about  its  precincts.      He  is  distin- 
guished, amongst  other  things,  by  wearing  a  woollen  com- 
forter, which  hangs  straight  doA\Ti  by  his  side  to  embarrassing 
lengths,  after  the  fashion  long  ago  made  familiar  by  Trotty 
Veck.     The  stranger,  as  he  personally  is  to  nine- tenths  of  the 
present    House   of    Commons,   is    Mr.   Talbot,   member    for 
(jrlamorganshire  and   "father  of  the   House  of   Commons." 
He  is  not  often  in  his  place,  but  came  up  specially  on  Tuesday 
to  t-ake  part  in  the  expected  division  on  the  operation  of  the 
('Ontagious  Diseases  Acts  in  India.     Being  here,  he  has  eveiy 
day  put  in  an  appearance  for  an  hour  or  two.     Mr.  Talbot  is 
the  only  member  left  who  sat  in  the  unreformed  Parliament 
Bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  century,  he  was  returned  for 
(ilamorganshire  in  18.S0,  and  has  since,  without  interruption, 
sat  tor  the  County,  a  matter  not  only  without  precedent,  but 
without  approach.     Mr.  (iladstone,  who  is  six  years  younger, 
entered  th(»  house  of  Commons  two  years  later,  taking  his  seat 
for  Newark  in  \s:]2.     Mr.  Talbot  is  the  only  man  now  having 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Coiiiinons  who  was  present  when   Mr. 
(ila<lstouo  took  the  oath  as  member  for  Newark.     He  has  no 
contemporaries  of  his  tirst  year  in  the  House. 
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June  IG.  —  The    There  is  no  doubt,  as  earlier  pointed  out,  the 
House.  new  Rules  have  improved  the  possibiUties  of  the 

House  as  a  business  assembly.  It  is  equally  im- 
controvertible  that  they  have  made  the  assembly  exceedingly 
dull.  Frolic,  once  free  of  the  place,  has  fled  elsewhere,  or  only 
now  and  then  ambles  across  the  floor  hopelessly  handicapped. 
The  element  of  surprise,  indispensable  to  procuring  the  efiects 
which  once  made  the  House  of  Commons  famous  as  a  place 
of  entertainment,  has  disappeared.  The  Speaker  takes  the 
Chair  at  three  o'clock.  At  half-past  three  questions  begin. 
At  the  outside  they  do  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour.  The 
Orders  of  the  Day  are  reached,  at  midnight  debate  closes, 
and  members  sadly  go  home.  Occasionally  one  moves  the 
adjournment  in  order  to  discuss  what  he  calls  a  matter  of 
urgent  pubUc  importance.  But  the  prevalent  matter-of-fact 
mood  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  House  sets  itself,  without 
emotion,  to  consider  the  question  brought  forward,  and  either 
divides  on  the  adjournment  or  apathetically  sees  it  withdrawn. 
Old  things  have  passed  away.  Mr.  Biggar  has  become  a 
responsible,  respectable  personage,  who,  when  Blue  Books  and 
four-hours'  readings  are  mentioned,  turns  the  subject  of  con- 
versation into  the  channel  of  the  relationships  between 
Germany  and  Austria.  During  the  Session  he  wears  black 
broadcloth  and  a  gold  chain,  and  in  the  recess  retires  to  his 
castle  in  Ireland,  alternating  the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentle- 
man with  the  pleasures  of  a  cultured  statesman.  Mr.  Healy 
is  a  learned  counsel,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  in  prison  or  on  his  way 
thither.  Major  O'Gorman  is  a  myth,  Mr.  DisraeH  is  dead,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  leads  the  House  of  Commons. 

An  old  story  re-     It  is  a  Strangely  transformed  scene,  upon  which 

old  members  coming  back  after  an  interval  of 
compulsory  retirement  gaze  with  marvel.  And  yet,  as  was 
shown  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  hilarity  at  the  incursion  of 
Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  the  House  is  much  the  same  as  of 
old,  only  lacking  opportunity.  To-night  its  spirit  had  been 
wounded  afresh  by  a  three-hours'  debate,  which  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  breasts  of  old  members.  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  with  his  three  years'  experience  of  the  House, 
came  up  quite  brisk  with  his  stor}',  sparing  no  detail  in  his 
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anxiety  to  instruct  the  House  in  a  case  with  which  it  was 
sadly  familiar  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  member  for  North 
Kensington  was  professing  political  economy  in  the  State 
colleges  of  Calcutta  University.  Sir  Roper  might  as  reason- 
ably have  treated  the  House  to  a  succinct  account  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  or  have  announced  with 
an  air  of  novelty  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  The  wrongs  of 
Mr.  Tayler,  of  Patna,  used  to  be  a  standing  dish,  comparable 
in  the  frequency  of  its  presentation  with  that  other  famous 
case  of  Mr.  John  Clare,  with  which  in  unregenerate  days  Mr. 
Biggar,  now  of  ButlerstoAvn  Castle,  used  to  fret  the  soul  of  a 
helpless  House. 

One  interested      It  is  tnic  there  was  onc  member,  not  the  least 
'^""-  inconsiderable,  who  managed  to  throw  into  the 

attitude  of  listener  an  appearance  of  intense,  ungovernable 
interest  sufficient  of  itself  to  keep  the  debate  going.  Every- 
one was  surprised  to  see  Mr.  (Gladstone  coming  in  shortly 
after  the  House  was  made  for  the  evening  sitting.  As  already 
noted,  he  has  abandoned  his  old  habit  of  sitting  out  debates 
of  whatever  lack  of  interest.  Even  the  Committee  on  the 
Local  Government  Bill  cannot  chain  him  to  his  place.  Mid- 
way in  the  morning  sitting  he  had  casually  looked  in,  evidently 
without  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  debate.  Lord  Lyming- 
ton  by  chance  rose  immediately  afterwards,  and  referring  to 
Unionist  principles  as  bearing  upon  the  particular  point  under 
discussion,  succeeded  in  drawing  up  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of 
those  playfully  sarcastic  moods  in  which  he  is  seen  at  his  best 
In  a  moment  he  had  transformed  the  business-like  gathering 
into  a  laughing,  cheering  assembly  of  partisans.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  fiiush  in  the  pan.  Having  demolished  the  un- 
suspecting and  tinally  alarmed  Lord  Lymington,  he  left  the 
House,  probably  wending  his  way  to  the  British  Museum  to 
pursue  the  incjuiry  upon  which  on  Wednesday  afternoon  he 
had  engaged  the  lUisistance  of  Lord  Acton  and  Mr.  John 
Morlev. 

To-night  he  was  down  again,  hurrying  in  from  a  hasty 
dinner,  fearful  to  lose  a  word  of  the  exciting  debate.  Ix)oking 
at  him  as  he  tossed  about  the  front  bench,  leaning  fon^'ard 
with  elbow  on  knee,  hand  to   ear,   drinking   in   with   great 
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intensity  the  prosy  narrative  of  Sir  Roper  Lethbridgc,  the 
impassioned  and  not  quite  consequential  harangue  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock-Atlan,  the  pitiless  criticism  of  Sir  John 
(lorst,  who  has  a  quite  surgical  manner  of  dissecting  a  weak 
case,  it  seemed  as  if  the  one  thing  in  the  world's  history  that 
at   the   moment  engrossed  his   mind  was   the   story  of  Mr, 


Tayler,  of  Patna.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  had  drifted  hope- 
lessly astern ;  the  shortcomings  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the 
far-goings  of  Mr.  Cliaraberlain  were  forgotten.  Ayr  election, 
by  this  time  settled,  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Not 
only  the  whole  forces  of  his  mind  and  the  full  emotions  of  his 
soul  were  given  up  to  the  question  at  the  moment  debated, 
but  every  muscle  of  his  body  throbbed  imder  the  influence  of 
the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  Mr.  Tayler,  who  thirty-one  years 
ago  did  something  right  or  something  wrong  in  far-off  Patna. 
Mr.  Campbell- Ban nerra an,  who  happened  to  drop  in  and 
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seat  himself  near  his  leader,  had  an  uncommonly  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour.  As  the  case  was  carried  forward,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  ncrs'ously  extended  forefinger,  punctuated  every  point 
by  a  thrust  at  the  ribs  of  his  suitering  colleague.  Ever  and 
anon  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  from  his  listening  attitude, 
and,  turning  upon  his  neighbour,  literally  pointed  the  applica- 
tion of  something  that  had  been  said.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  not  spent  some  years  at  the  War 
Office  without  learning  the  strategy  of  retreat.  Once,  when 
his  renowned  chief  was  absorbed  for  a  longer  length  of  time 
attentive  to  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Maclean  disclosed  to  an 
unsuspecting  House  the  addition  of  a  first-class  Parliamentary 
debater,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  with  a  pretty  air  of 
unconcern,  rose,  and  with  light  footstep  swiftly  withdrew. 
Presently  Mr.  Crladstone,  turning  round  and  finding  the  place 
next  to  him  empty,  peremptorily  called  up  Mr.  Henry  Fowler, 
who  thereafter  sat  privileged  by  a  process  of  physical  concus- 
sion to  learn  how  right  or  how  ^\Tong  was. Mr.  Tayler,  of 
Patna.  What  Mr.  (Iladstone's  views  on  the  subject  were 
remains  imknown  to  the  House  as  a  body,  for,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  roused  by  his  animated  appearance,  he  refrained 
from  taking  part  in  the  debate. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

MINISTERIAL    DIFFICULTIES. 

Colonel  Kinjf-IIjirman— Ministerial  Misfortune— Sir  Charles  Foretor's  Dilemma 
— Mr.  Arthur  Half(jur— I^>rd  K.  Chun  hill  and  Mr.  Gladstone — Mr.  Staalej 
IxMghton — Welsli  MrniU'ra — The  Decadence  of  the  IrUh  Members — Mr. 
Bicrgar. 

'^Kin^'H^r^iiii'^^^^^^^^  '^"^  death  of  Colonel  King-Harinan  relieves  the 

(iovernmcnt  from  a  difficulty,  for  the  grave 
closes  over  all  the  personal  feelin<^  created  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a<^^ainst  the  ji^allimt  (M)lonel  in  his  ill-fitting  political 
pirb.  Only  for  its  politics  Colonel  Kinjjf-Harman  would  have 
found  life  more  than  endurable.     The  big,  burly  ex-lieutenant 
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of  a  marching  regiment  was  rather  distinguished  for  muscle 
than  brains.  He  was  more  like  a  character  that  had  stepped 
from  the  pages  of  one  of  Charles  Lever's  novels  than  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Like  Colonel  Tottenham, 
whom  he  resembled  in  height  and  bulk,  King-Harman  when 
he  came  into  his  inheritance  found  himself  possessor  of  a 
rent  roll  of  nearly  £40,000  a  year.  He  went  the  pace  in  the 
jolly,  reckless  way  familiar  to  the  friends  of  "  Tom  Burke  of 
Ours."  He  died  with  his  private  fortunes  in  as  troubled  a 
state  as  were  his  political  At  one  time  he  was  the  object  of 
wild  enthusiasm  throughout  Ireland.  "  The  King,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  could  not  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin  without  drawing  in  his  train  an  enthusiastic  mob. 
The  right-hand  man  of  Isaac  Butt,  the  idol  of  the  Irish  people, 
he  became  in  his  premature  old  age  the  inefiectual  tool  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  a  target  for  abuse  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an 
object  of  scorn  in  his  own  country. 

June  22.  —  Minis-  Matters  are  moving  fast  with  Lord  Salisbury's 

tenal  znufortune.    ^  ,        r\    ^         p         -   ^  .  i  i 

(jrovemment.  Only  a  lortmght  ago  they  seemed 
to  be  plodding  steadily  forward,  not  brilliantly,  but  safely. 
The  Local  Government  Bill  had  been  entered  upon,  the 
Southampton  election  was  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  the 
Opposition  maintained  a  moderate  attitude,  the  Dissentient 
Liberals  backed  up  the  Tories  through  thick  and  thin,  and  the 
prospects  of  winning  in  "  the  race  with  an  old  man  "  seemed 
assured.  To-day  the  situation  is  suddenly  changed.  Within 
the  space  of  nine  days  the  Government  have  withdrawn, 
under  damaging  circumstances,  a  vital  section  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  and  have  suffered  two  defeats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  have  lost  Ayr,  and  their  coercion  policy 
has  met  ^v'ith  a  serious  rebuff*  in  the  highest  court  of  law  in 
Ireland  Rarely  in  politics  has  a  transformation  scene  been 
so  complete. 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  situation  is  the  marked 
manner  in  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  effaces  himself 
It  is  nearly  a  fortnight  since  his  keen  face  was  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  watching  Ministers  from  his  comer  seat 
behind  the  Treasury  bench.  He  does  not,  as  has  been  his 
wont,  account  for  his  absence  by  turning  up  in  some  remote 
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part  of  the  country,  whence  he  says  nasty  things  about  his 
former  colleagues.  He  does  not  even  write  letters  to  the 
newspapers.  He  is  content  with  assiduous  attention  upon  the 
heavy  and  unattractive  duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee inquiring  into  the  Army  Estimates.  This  is  a  course 
of  daily  life  so  unusual  and  so  unattractive  that  people  are 
driven  to  all  kinds  of  conjecture  to  account  for  it  Two 
theories  pretty  equally  divide  opinion.  On  one  side  it  is  said 
he  is  waiting  till  the  (Government  are  even  more  hopelessly 
entangled  by  circumstances,  and  that,  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  will  swoop  down  and  destroy  them.  The 
other  hints  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  have  come 
to  terms,  that  the  noble  lord  will  presently  return  to  office,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  he  is  undergoing  a  temporary  period  of 
seclusion  by  way  of  purging  himself  of  recent  offences. 

June  23.  —  Sir   Sir  Charles   Forster  had  a  very  anxious  five 

Charles  Foniter  8         .  ,  .  .,••▼»  t 

auemmn.  uunutcs  at  this  mornings  sitting.  He  appeared 
on  the  scene  just  when  the  long  list  of  questions 
on  the  paper  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  It  seemed  that  the 
search  to  which  has  been  devoted  a  long  and  honourable  life 
had  been  crowned  with  success.  For  a  moment  he  stoo<l  at 
the  bar  with  his  long-lost  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  folde<l  sheet 
of  pa})er  in  the  other.  Suddenly  he  advanced  at  the  double 
up  the  floor  of  the  House,  making  straight  for  the  Speaker, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  communicating  the  joj'ful 
intelligence  to  a  sympathetic  ear.  But  just  at  this  time  a  crisis 
had  come.  Tlie  long  series  of  sham  fights,  dress  parades,  and 
interchange  of  compliments  between  hostile  camps  were  at  an 
end.  The  Opposition  had  resolved  to  give  formal  battle,  and 
as  Sir  Charles  Forster  presented  himself,  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed,  his  whole  being  suffused  with  joy  at  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  his  prolonged  endeavour,  Mr.  John  Morley  was  waiting 
to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  and  the  invitation  to  rise  in  order 
to  cast  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  First  Lonl  of 
the  Treasury,  seated  with  folded  anus  on  the  bench  opposite. 

When  Sir  Charles  Forster  left  his  anchorage  at  the  bar, 
and,  with  vyr  steadily  fixed  cm  the  SjK^aker,  made  his  way  to- 
wards the  Chair,  a  pivliminarv  skirmish  was  going  fom'ard. 
The  paper  bristled   with    questions   addressed   to   the   Chief 
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Secretary  by  Irish  members.  One  after  the  other  had  been 
tuinultuously  put  and  icily  answered.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  his 
back  i^ainst  the  wall,  stood  at  bay,  parrying  with  light  rapier 
the  bludgeon  blows  rained  upon  him,  now  and  then  stepping 
forward  and  pinking  an  adversary  with  sliarp,  clear  thrust 

But  Sir  Charles  Forster  was  not  thinking  of  any  of  these 
things  as  he  made  his  way  towards  the  table.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  not  the  hat  he  was 
going  to  deposit,  but  a  report 
of  that  interesting  and  import- 
ant department  of  the  State, 
the  Committee  on  Petitions, 
over  which  he  presides.  He 
had  just  landed  safely  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chair,  passing  be- 
tween Ministers  and  the  table, 
and  had  turned  to  retrace  his 
steps,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  called 
up  for  the  twentieth  time  to 
answer  a  question,  barred  the 
passage.  It  was  a  parlous 
position  for  a  nervous  man. 
The  House  was  alive  with  ex- 
citement. Cheers  and  counter 
cheers  rang  through  the 
chamber.  The  Chief  Secretary, 
with  pale,  stem  face,  but  with 
passionless  intonation,  was 
delivering  one  of  his  pointed, 
polished  retorts,  and  there 
stood     Sir     Charles    Forster, 

hemmed  in  between  Ministers  and  the  table,  committing  a 
grievous  breach  of  decorum,  inasmuch  as  he  was  stan<ling  up 
when  another  meniber  was  addressing  the  Chair.  There  was 
the  piteous  look  of  the  hunted  hare  in  his  eyes  as  he  glanced 
about  for  means  of  escape. 

Mr.  Balfour  is,  happily,  brief  in  his  replies,  and  when  he 
sat  down  Sir  Charles,  getting  up  steam  again,  startc<l  at  a 
terrific  pace  to  gain  his  seat  above  the  gangway  on  the  benches 
opposite.     He  had  just  skirted  the  mace  and  headed  for  the 
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gancrway  when  Mr.  Healy  jtiniped  up.  To  pass  between  him 
and  the  Chair  was  another  offence  against  Parliamentary 
etiquette  which  the  Chairman  of  the  (.^ommittee  on  Petitions 
would  have  died  rather  than  commit.  So  Sir  Charles,  doubling 
bjick,  dropped  into  a  vacant  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  sur- 
veying the  House  with  imdiminished  alarm  from  this  coign  of 
vantage.  Mr.  Healy  was  down,  and  now  was  the  time  to  get 
his  place.  Starting,  again  at  the  double,  he  had  not  crossed 
the  floor  before  Mr.  Conybeare,  temporarily  overcoming  his  con- 
stitutional bashfulness,  rose  to  continue  the  cross-examination 
of  the  Chief  Secretarv. 

This  was  too  nuich  for  Sir  Charles  Forster.  He  was 
caught,  Hf Iff  nuife  (hdlrto,  interposing  between  an  hoa  member 
and  the  Chair.  To  go  back  to  the  Treasury  bench  would 
only  aggravate  his  offence.  So,  putting  on  a  desperate  spurt, 
he  diushed  forward  and  sank  down  with  a  grateful  groan 
on  the  lower  step  of  the  gangway.  Here  he  remained  in 
safety  till  the  scene  was  over,  till  Mr.  Morley  had,  with  rare 
dramatic  energ}',  declaimed  the  terms  of  the  challenge  to  the 
(fovernment,  till  Mr.  Smith,  amid  a  ringing  cheer  from  the 
Ministerialists,  had  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  for  the  very 
earliest  day. 

June2.->.-Mr.       Jt  is  a  pity  ilr.  Beresford-Hope  did  not  live  to 

Arthur  Halfuur.  in  ii  ri 

see  tlie  marvellous  development  of  the  genuis 
and  capacity  in  which  he  was  a  fervid  and,  as  to  its  ftiU 
extent,  a  solitary  believer.  When  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  some- 
what  unconsidered  follower  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill — 
th<'  odd  man  of  the  Fcnirth  Party — there  was  a  certain 
path(»s  in  the  admiration  with  which  his  veteran  uncle 
listene(l  to  his  rare  interposition  in  debate.  In  the  slim,  tall 
youth,  with  his  j)leasant  voice,  his  polished  manner,  and  his 
pictures(pie  appearanc(\  the  member  for  Cambridge  University 
setMued  to  see  the  inchoate  ior\\\  of  that  Batavian  grace  of 
which  he  was  himself  in  his  j)rime  accepted  as  the  embodi- 
ment. The  uncl(.'  lived  his  youth  over  again  in  watching  the 
nephew. 

it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  prophetic  soul  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  uncle  ventured  to  forecast  the  brilliant  Parlia- 
mentary success  to  be  achieved  in  an  incredibly  brief,  space  of 
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time.  Whilst  yet,  unattached  Mr.  Balfour  was  always  a  pretty 
speaker,  with  a  neat  turn  for  saying  nasty  things.  But  as  he 
sprawled  on  the  bench  below  the  gangway  he  was  taken  at 


best  for  a  Parliamentary /uiiejtr,  a  trifler  with  debate,  anxious 
chiefly,  in  some  leisure  moments,  to  practise  the  paces  learned 
in  the  hall  of  the  Union  at  Cambridge.  He  was  not  sufficiently 
in  earnest  or  adequately  industrious  to  take  his  full  share  in  the 
labours  of  the  Fourth  Party   It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr,  Gorst 
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and  Sir  Henry  Wolff  to  sconi  delights  and  spend  laborious 
hours  over  Blue  Books  in  order  to  confound  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
to  show  either  that  the  Khedive  was  a  rogue  and  the  Eniperor 
of  Russia  an  injured  person,  or  vice  versd,  according  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  required.  The  freshness,  versatility, 
audacity,  of  the  new  party  had  attractions  occasionally  irre- 
sistible for  Mr.  Balfour.  On  a  field-night  he  might  be 
counted  upon  to  lend  his  aid,  and  Mr.  Bercsford-Hope, 
exiled  to  the  front  Opposition  bench,  chortled  in  his  joy  as 
he  watched  and  listened  to  his  nephew  standing  in  his  own 
familiiU'  place  in  the  comer  seat  below  the  gangway  sneering 
at  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  fair-faced,  languid  youth,  loo  indolent  to 
stand  bolt  upright,  was  the  very  last  person  likelj'  to  develop 
into  a  civil  Cromwell,  the  most  unbending,  thorough  adminis- 
trator of  iron  rule  Ireland  has  known  since  '98.  There  was  no 
trace  of  the  mailed  hand  imder  the  silken  glove  that  occasion- 
ally dallied  with  questions  coming  before  the  Parliament  of 
18<S0. 

To-dav  there  was  notable  in  Mr.  Balfour's  manner  a  further 
development  of  a  change  that  has  been  obtaining  the  mastery 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  He  is  less  light-hearted 
than  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  when  Southampton  was 
still  a  Tory  stronghold  and  Ayr  an  apparently  impregnable 
position  held  for  the  Unionist  cause.  When  disaster  begins  to 
dog  the  steps  of  a  particular  line  of  policy,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  surest  signs  of  coming  catastrophe  is  found  in  the  mur- 
uuiriiigs  of  the  host  behind  directed  against  the  leader  in  the 
van.  ilr.  Jklfour  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  closing  days  of 
ilr.  Forster's  Chief  Secretaryship.  He  will  remember  how  the 
cheers  which  regularly  encouraged  that  statesman  when  he 
first  developed  his  policy  graduallj'  died  awaj',  till  it  came 
to  pass  that,  night  after  night,  he  stood  alone,  an  object 
of  angry  contumely  from  the  Irish  members,  with  not  a  voice 
raised  on  his  own  side  to  support  him.  It  has  not  come  to 
that  yet  with  Mr.  lialfour.  But,  as  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  so  there  is  nothing  so  depressing  as  indications  of 
failure.  Dav  bv  dav  the  si»irits  of  the  Irish  members,  never 
lackini^^  in  boistcrousness,  are  rising,  and,  whether  through 
weariness  or  apprehension,  the  sjjirit  of  members  opj)osite  is 
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failing.  Things  are  going  ^vTong.  Someone  is  to  blame.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  been  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy,  and  if  it  does  not  immediately  succeed  question 
begins  to  arise  whether,  after  all,  he  is  a  heaven-born  Minister. 
There  is  nothing  so  cowardly  as  a  crowd,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  is  (as  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  said  to  regard  him- 
self) to  a  certain  extent  human.  There  is  no  sign  of  waning 
resolution  in  Mr.  Balfour.  He  may  be  counted  upon  to  die 
with  harness  on  his  back.  But  he  is  graver  in  his  manner, 
less  cynical  in  his  replies,  more  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
representations  of  Irish  members  must  receive,  if  they  do 
not  deserve,  some  consideration. 

"^^^  rh~^i1  Second  reading  of  Channel  Tunnel  Bill  moved 
and  Mr.  Glad-  once  morc  bv  the  indomitable  Sir  Edward 
■  "®*  Watkin.     Mr.   Gladstone,   speaking  on   behalf 

of  the  Bill,  deHvered  one  of  those  charming  addresses  in 
which  on  off-days  he  deals  with  non-political  questions.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  in  his  best  form.  His  graphic 
picture,  dramatically  illustrative,  of  the  present  Cabinet  meeting 
at  the  War  Office,  and  deciding  who  was  to  touch  the  button, 
through  the  agency  of  which,  according  to  Sir  E.  Watkin, 
the  Channel  Tunnel  might  upon  occasion  be  blown  up,  greatly 
pleased  the  House.  Even  more  charming  was  his  attitude 
towards  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  the  height  of  comedy  to  see 
the  young  lordhng  gravely  lecturing  the  veteran  statesman  on 
the  question  of  economy,  gently  chiding  him  for  his  alleged 
ignorance  on  matters  relating  to  naval  and  military  affairs, 
but  still  graciously  holding  him  up  as  a  bright  example  which 
on  the  whole  he  hoped  might  find  followers.  It  was  note- 
worthy that,  even  whilst  feeUng  it  his  duty  to  call  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  task.  Lord  Randolph  was  unusually  deferential  in  his 
personal  bearing  towards  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
sat  immediately  opposite  him  with  hand  to  ear  eagerly 
listening,  as  has  always  been  his  wont  when  Lord  Randolph 
speaks. 

June  30. —Mr.     It  is  a  pity  Welsh  members  cannot  claim  Mr. 

Stanley  Leighton   as   one  of  themselves.     He 
is  not  the  rose,  though  he  lives  near  it.     As  representative  of 
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the  Oswestry  division  of  Shropshire,  he  as  nearly  occupies 
the  position  of  a  Welsh  member  as  is  consistent  vrith  being 
returned  for  an  English  constituency.  This  geographical  posi- 
tion happily  endows  him  with  all  the  gravity  of  the  Englishman 
underlying  the  vivacity  of  the  Cambrian.  Of  late  the  former 
quality  has  assumed  the  supremacy.  He  has  been  so  long 
quiescent  that  his  quaint  incursion  into  to-night's  debate 
had  the  additional  charm  of  surprise.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  was  always  popping  up,  catching  the  Speaker's  eye  and 
(in  a  Parliamentary  sense,  of  course)  tearing  his  own  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  hair.  At  that  epoch  he  represented  North 
Shropshire,  an  incident  which  gave  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
an  opportunity,  happily  used.  "  The  Man  from  Shropshire  " 
he  called  the  hon.  member,  who,  certainly,  both  in  appearance 
and  manner,  recalled  the  Chancery  suitor  described  in  "  Bleak 
House,"  who  periodically  appeared  in  Court,  and  at  the  close 
of  nearly  every  day's  business  broke  forth  in  rabid  eflTort  to 
address  the  presiding  judge. 

Like  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  whose  earliest  Parliamentary 
prominence  was  gained  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton  now  leaves  Mr.  (Gladstone  severely  alone, 
and,  no  other  topic  occurring  to  him,  he  has  rather  fallen  out 
of  recollection.  But  he  reasserted  himself  to-night  in  a 
manner  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  few  privileged  to  be 
present.  As  far  as  could  be  gathered  with  any  certainty,  Mr. 
leighton  was  opposed  to  the  motion  under  discussion,  which 
was  designed  to  place  Wales  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Ireland  in  the  matter  of  its  claim  to  sympathy  on  the  Land 
Question.  But  Mr.  Leighton  was  in  such  a  condition  of  brim- 
ming good  humour,  both  wnth  himself  and  members  opposite, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  pain  he  dissented  from  anybody. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  it  was  the  more  regrettable  that  he 
was  constantly  bringing  up  members  with  flat  contradiction 
of  opinions  attributed  to  them.  Over  and  over  again  Mr. 
leighton,  daintily  toying  with  his  jnncp-nez,  **w'drew  any- 
thing he  might  have  said."    When  he  ivttributed  something 

to    the    hon.    member    for    Merionethshire    he    had    really 

• 

had  in  his  mind  the  hon.  member  for  Montgomery,  and 
when  Montgomerv  rose  and  hotly  denied  that  he ''had  said 
anything  of  the  kind,"  ilr.  Stanley  Ijcighton,  still  sweetly 
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smiling  and    toying    with    his    eye-glasses,  apologised    and 
"  w'drew." 

It  was  just  the  same  when  he  alluded  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Monmouth.  He  had  really  meant  the  hon.  member  for 
Macedon,  and  as  Maeedon  is  not  now  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  was  able,  with  a 
little  bow  to  the  Speaker  and  a  simper  towards  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  to  proceed  with  his  remarks,  which  culminated  in 
the  declaration  that  "farmers' distrusted  politicians  who  would 
not  assist  them  to  bring  in  new  breeds." 

July  1. —Welsh      There  are  various  phases  of  dull  nights  in  the 

members.  ^  '-' 

House  of  Commons.  There  are,  for  example, 
the  colonels'  nights,  the  admirals'  nights,  the  East  Indian 
nights,  Scotch  nights,  and  nights  of  the  gentlemen  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  roads.  Each  is  delightful  in  its  way. 
But  there  is  something  about  a  Welsh  night,  as  illustrated 
to-day,  that  leaves  them  in  the  shade.  The  Welsh  are  an 
ancient  nation,  distinguished  in  war,  in  literature,  and  in 
music.  To  this  day  they  hold  their  national  Eisteddfodd. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  has  not  received  the  measure  of  atten- 
tion its  importance  and  interest  warrant  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Welsh  members  have  never  made  a  mark. 
Numerically,  as  compared  with  other  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  are  in  a  minority.  With  England  sending  465 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Scotland  72,  and  Ireland 
103,  gallant  little  Wales  has  to  struggle  with  the  disadvantage 
of  having  only  30  representatives.  Still,  it  has  had  that 
number  for  at  least  fifty  years,  and  memory  does  not  recall 
any  Welshman  who  has  succeeded  in  making  a  first-class 
Parliamentary  position.  It  has  never  given  any  leading 
Minister,  arf&  though  it  is  tnie  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Admin- 
istration Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  worthily  filled  the  important 
oflSce  of  Judge- Advocate-General,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
immediately  afterwards  this  ancient  post  was  dug  up.  There 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  legal  gentlemen  among  the  Welsh 
members,  and  they  are  nearly  all  Q.C.'s.  The  limit  of  their 
attainable  ambition  for  official  life  seems  reached  when  they 
are  appointed  County  Court  Judges.  Why  this  should  be, 
who  shall  say  ? 
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The  .Ucftdence    fhe    lack  of    Parlijimcntary  "go"  about  the 
memberB.  Welsh  members  is  to  be  the  more  deplored  in 

view  of  the  continued  decadence  of  the  Irish 
Tiiembcr.  The  part  he  but  a  few  jears  ago  filled  in  Parlia- 
uientar}'  proceedings  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  eclipsed.  ITiere  is  still  a  little  badger- 
ing at  question  time,  and, 
as  happened  on  the  two 
first  days  of  the  past  week, 
there  is  ocjcasionally  a  set 
debate  on  Irish  aflfairs.  But 
with  new  times  we  have 
other  men  and  diflerent 
manners.  Time  and  cir- 
cumstances have  wrought 
grievous  gaps  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland.  Not 
to  go  so  far  back  as  the 
time  when  Baron  Dowse 
sat  on  the  Treasurj-  bench, 
and  illumined  debate  with 
the  rich  humour  which 
seems  to  have  exhausted 
the  mine  as  far  as  his 
successors  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Macnaghten  with  his 
shrewd  speech  is  silent  in 
another  place.  Mr.  DawsoD, 
lUANK  HiuH  o'lHjsNKLL.  wlio    uscd    from    tiuie    to 

time  to  thrill  the  House  of 
Comnmns  by  dealing  with  imperial  questions,  "  speaking 
;i.s  Lonl  Mayor  of  Dublin,"  is  no  more.  Captain  O'Shem 
has  <?:imed  uut  <>l'  the  House  the  secret  of  the  Kilniainbam 
Truaty.  Mr.  Willtaui  Shaw,  whom  to  look  at  was  an 
eduiMii'iii  in  sagacity,  has  disappeared.  Dr.  Lyons  no  longer 
fights  f()r  the  corner  .seat  which  hord  Randolph  Churchill 
Ims  iii>w  appn>]iri:iteil,  Mr.  O'Donneil  has  dropped  his  eye- 
;ilas-;  f.ir  tin-  last  rime  in  the  presence  of  a  howling  majority. 
Where  is  ■'the  gay  and  dashing  Lysaglii  Fliinigan;"  the 
nK'ritiirioiis   Mitchell   Henry:    the   melliHuoiis   Pat  O'Brien; 
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^Vhisky  O'SuUivan,  with  his  rich  brogue  and  his  contempt 
of  silent  spirit :  Geoi^  Errington,  who  cast  nn  air  of  cultured 
clothing  over  the  somewhat  ragged  ranks  of  his  compatriots  ; 

O'Connor  Power,  able  and   eloquent ;    the   Rev.  Mr.  Nelson, 

who,  temporarily  freed  from  the  limits  of  his  pulpit,  made 

the   deliver)-  of  a  speech   in    the    House    of  Commons   the 

opportunity  for  a  peram- 
bulation ;  the  mute  Metge  ; 

P.  J.  Smyth,  with  his  plain 

manner  and  his  goi'geous 

oratorj- ;    the  O'Donoghue, 

ever  halting  between  two 

parties;     A.    M.    Sullivan, 

"the  eloquent  member  for 

Louth,"  as   Mr.   Gladstone 

once    called     him ;     Isaac 

Butt,    bland    and    astute; 

his      forlorn       lieutenant, 

M'Carthy  Downing;   John 

A.  Blake,  with  his  confi- 
dential correspondence  with 

his  toddy-drinking  uncle  ? 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old 

familiar     faces.      In    their 

place      resentful      Ireland 

gives  the  House  of  Com- 
mons     the      Harringtons, 

the  Redmonds,   Dr.   Cora- 

mins,  llr.    Tuite,   and   Dr. 

Tairaer. 

Mr.  Biggar.  Of  the  old  band  one  still  lingers  with  us,  but  he 
is  sadly  changed.  In  the  responsible  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  carefully  dressed  in  black,  with  prosperous 
gold  chain  and  still  budding  moustache,  no  one  would  recog- 
nise the  Joseph  Gillis  Bi^ar  of  ten  years  ago,  the  patriot  who 
used  to  read  to  a  writhing  House  of  Commons  Blue  Books  for 
the  space  of  four  houre,  who  once  lightly  alluded  to  Mr. 
(Jladstone  as  "  a  vain  old  gentleman,"  who  was  never  so  happy 
as  through  an  all-nighf  sitting,  who  snatched  the  fearf\d  joy 
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of  sleep  Stretched  on  two  chairs  in  the  library,  and  who  came 
back  with  the  rising  sun  to  assure  hon.  members  (who  rather 
hoped  he  had  gone  under)  that  he  had  "  returned  like  a  giant 
refreshed."     There  has  during  the  last  two  days  been  a  dread 


nliis|)t>r  (hat  ihe  member  for  Cavan  is  going  into  society.  He 
hits  licrii  Koon  in  the  gilde<I  nahm  of  one  of  the  stately  man- 
sions which  lilt  their  Iieads  to  the  east  of  Temple  Bar.  Mr. 
Ktjr;;ar's  carriage  has  stopped  the  way  in  Stonecutter  Street 
Wlii-n  it  romcs  to  this  it  seems;  time  to  abandon  all  hope, 
lis  far  as  Irish  members  are  concerned.  <)f  the  revival  of  the  old 
order  of  things.    Society's  gain  is  the  House  of  Commons'  Iobb. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

MR.   PARNELL  PLEADS   "NOT  GUILTY." 

Mr.  Gladstone — At  Seventy- nine — Mr.  Pamell  pleads  "Not  Guilty" — Mr. 
Courtney  as  Chairman  of  Committees — Mr,  Asbmead  Bartlett^-The 
Pamell  Commission  BUI — Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Times— A  Moneyed  Man — 
An  Irish  Member. 

'^l^^?^^""^''-        In  one  respect    Mr.   Gladstx)ne    is,  in   fullest 

Gladstone.  ,,*•  ,    ^.  -n     t 

measure,  the  representative  Parliament  man. 
Several  members  can  be  as  serious  as  he  when  weighty  ques- 
tions are  to  the  fore,  but  none  can  equal  him  in  the  intensity  of 
unfeigned  interest  in  the  purest  trifling  with  forms  of  debate. 
Watching  him  to-night,  literally  bounding  about  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench  whilst  the  question  of  payment  of  members 
was  under  discussion,  a  deaf  mute  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
might  have  been  forgiven  if  he  concluded  that  news  had  just 
come  (as  it  did  on  a  memorable  night  in  Mr.  Forster's  time) 
that  the  Russians  were  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  At 
least  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  short,  sharp 
fight,  with  its  varying  phases,  was  over,  and  that  Home  Rule, 
which  once  seemed  to  have  finally  wrecked  his  position,  was 
actually  within  reach  of  his  nervously  extended  right  hand. 

There  are  some  people  accustomed  to  find  deep  design  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  most  ordinary  action,  and  certainly  his  pre- 
sence through  the  long  hours  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fenwick's 
motion  seems  to  suggest  necessity  for  research.  To  ordinary 
men,  as  yet  far  off*  their  seventy-ninth  year,  the  opportunity 
seemed  specially  made  for  quietly  going  home  to  bed.  It  is 
true  the  business  for  which  the  House  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  nine  o'clock  was  Committee  of  Supply,  in  which  a  few  hours 
might  well  be  spent  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  service.  But 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  into  Committee.  Mr.  Fenwick 
had  had  the  personal  good  fortune  to  bar  the  way  with  a 
motion,  cautiously  suggesting  the  expediency  of  "  reverting  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  pa5dng  members  for  their  services  in 
Parliament."     The  topic  was  not  without  interest,  and  was 
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precisely  suited  to  that  admirable  institution  the  Kensington 
Parliament.  But  for  the  House  of  Conmions,  with  the  Speaker 
in  the  Chair,  the  mace  on  the  table,  Supply  in  arrear,  and  the 
fjocal  Government  Bill  advanced  onlj'  as  far  as  its  21st  Clause, 
it  would  seem  criminal,  if  it  were  not  ridiculous,  to  devote  a 
night  to  the  subject. 

Yet  here  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  a  passive  listener,  looking 
in  late  on  his  way  home  from  dinner,  content  to  take  a 
preliminary  doze  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  a  positively 
electric  condition  from  head  to  heel.  Whoever  the  speaker 
might  be,  whether  it  was  Admiral  Field  below  the  gangway, 
forging  ahead  under  heavy  press  of  canvas,  or  Sir  John  Gorst 
immediately  facing  him,  humorously  posing  as  "  an  old  Tor}%" 
Mr.  (iladstone  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  voices,  with  hand 
to  ear,  sitting  on  the  very  verge  of  the  bench,  so  as  not  to  lose 
a  word  of  the  precious  utterance.  It  was  all,  at  best,  the 
merest  academical  trifling,  the  veriest  indulgence  in  debating 
society  dialectics ;  and  here  was  the  veteran  statesman  of  world- 
wide fame,  with  the  weight  of  fifty  years'  public  service  on  his 
shoulders,  drinking  it  all  in  with  contagious  avidity. 

The  fact  that  the  discussion  was  raised  on  an  abstract 
motion  did  not  check  his  enthusiasm.  The  House  has  often, 
when  convenience  has  called  for  protest,  heard  him  declaim 
in  ardent  speech  against  the  practice  of  putting  forth  abstract 
resolutions,  and  the  unfairness  of  asking  the  House  to  vote 
upon  them.  He  might  have  found  in  that  fact  alone  adequate 
reason  for  stopping  away,  or,  being  present,  of  showing  some 
signs  of  impatience.  Or,  taking  up  other  and  quite  familiar 
grounds,  he  might  have  resented  the  whole  business  as  un- 
dignified trifling  with  precious  time.  The  aspect  of  the 
House  could  scarcely  have  been  congenial  to  a  work-worn 
statesman.  Nearly  everyone  was  in  dinner  dress.  Laughter, 
hilarious  cheering,  and  more  or  less  humorous  interjections 
prevailed.  If  one  of  the  gods  in  the  gallery  had  put  a  bent 
linger  in  his  mouth  and  shrilly  whistled,  it  would  have 
seeme<l  all  in  keeping.  Absence  of  sound  of  the  popping  of 
the  corks  of  ginger-beer  bottles  and  of  smell  of  oriui*^e-peel 
struck  the  senses.  The  broad  expanse  of  white  shirt-front  on 
the  Conserv^ative  benches  recalled  the  "  chappies  "  in  another 
place.     It  was  like  a  big  night  at  Evans's  in  old  times,  with 
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Admiral  Field   as  Paddy  Green   to  say   "  Dear  boy ! "   and 
affectionately  smite  new  comers  on  the  shoulder. 


At  seventy-       It   all   provcd    irresistible    tor   Mr.   (ihulstone. 

nine. 

When  he  had,  with  boyish  delight,  watched 
Admiral  Field  stumbUng  through  his  speech,  rolling  head  over 
heels  through  mingled  metaphors,  like  an  elderly  porpoise 
tumbling  in  the  sea,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  jump  in 
himself.  But  Sir  John  (lorst  was  before  him,  and  with  un- 
diminished interest  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  the  Under-Secre- 
tary's ordered  speech.  Then  he  could  wait  no  longer,  and, 
springing  up,  plimged  into  the  controversy.  As  he  stood  at 
the  table,  his  tall,  lithe  figure  drawn  to  its  fullest  height, 
turning  right  and  left  as  the  ripple  of  laughter  and  the  roar 
of  cheers  followed  his  sentences,  he  conveyed  to  the  House 
a  sense  of  absolute  youth  alike  of  mind  and  body,  of  un- 
diminished strength  and  unsapped  vitality,  that  could  not 
fail  to  make  an  impression  even  on  those  most  familiar  with 
his  recent  public  appearances. 

Peradventure,  since  the  reason  is  hard  to  find  in  ordinary 
grooves,  this  was  the  explanation  of  his  unexpected  inter- 
position. There  has  been  talk  about  pitting  the  maximum 
life  of  a  Parliament  in  its  third  Session  against  the  accumu- 
lating years  of  "an  old  man."  If  any  were  reckoning  on 
Parliament  winning,  let  them  look  at  the  Old  Man,  springing 
up  at  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  a  laborious  week's  sitting, 
delivering  an  oration  of  consummate  skill,  practically  about 
nothing,  talking  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  making  a  speech 
and  working  off  some  surplus  energy.  As  Mr.  Matthews 
pointed  out  in  a  speech  which  came  nearer  to  House  of 
Commons  style  than  any  he  has  delivered  since  a  freak  of 
fortune  made  him.  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone  "  delivered 
himself  of  a  charming  speech,  which  contained  an  abundance 
of  statements,  but  was  absolutely  colourless  and  meaningless 
so  far  as  regarded  expression  of  opinion." 

That  was  exactly  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  old  a  Parlia- 
mentary hand  to  commit  himself,  even  in  the  maddest 
exuberance  of  verbosity,  on  a  matter  of  comparative  unim- 
portance. He  made  his  speech  (possibly  with  the  underlying 
purpose  suggested)  on  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Wenmiick 
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when  lie  led  Miss  Skiffins  to  the  altar.  "  Hallo ! "  said  Mr. 
Weinmick,  passing  down  a  street  with  his  affianced  on 
his  arm,  "  here's  a  church ;  let's  go  in  and  get  married." 
"  Hallo ! "  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  looking  in  at  the  House  of 
Commons  at  half-past  nine  last  night,  "  here's  a  debate ;  let's 
go  in  and  make  a  speech." 

July  6. —Mr.  Par-  Mr.   Pamcll,  havincf  been  solemnly   and    de- 

nell  pleads     not  ,.,  ,         ,  t'ii« 

guilty."  liberately  charged  with  being  an  accessory  to 

murder,  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  just 
now  and  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty."  Although  a  morning  sitting, 
every  place  was  crowded  from  the  floor  to  the  galleries.  A 
strictly  judicial  air  prevailed.  Each  man  looked  as  if  he  were 
summoned  upon  his  oath  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue 
between  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  Bar.  When  Mr.  Pamell  rose  a  cheer  greeted  him  from 
the  compact  body  of  Irish  members  mustered  around,  Mr. 
Biggar,  with  thumb  reflectively  inserted  in  the  armhole  of  his 
waistcoat,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  throng  at  the  Bar,  with 
glasses  astride  his  nose,  and  an  air  of  gentle  and  remote 
interest  in  the  proceedings  charming  to  look  upon.  No  one 
finding  him  there  could  have  imagined  that  he  was  bracketed 
in  the  indictment  against  Mr.  Pamell  which  the  Attorney- 
General  had  on  the  previous  day  thundered  forth  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

For  ^Ir.  Biggar  a  tender  interest  mingled  with  the  more 
trairic  aspeets  of  the  story.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  in  the  witness- 
box,  had  been  led  to  touch  upon  the  memorable  flight  to 
Paris  in  which  Mr.  Biggar  had  joined,  and  which  had  inci- 
dentally drawn  him  into  alleged  matrimonial  relations  sub- 
sequently investigated  in  a  court  of  law.  Exiles  from  their 
country,  from  the  time  of  the  Young  Pretender  down  to 
the  year  1NS2,  have  ever  been  inclined  to  seek  female  sym- 
pathy, and  Mr.  P)ig^ar,  in  his  brief  sojourn  at  Paris,  proved 
no  excejition  to  the  rule. 

Possibly  he  thought  of  this  as  he  stood  listening  to  his 
chief,  who,  with  icy  manner  and  level  tones,  put  from  him  the 
eharge  of  murder  as  if  it  had  merely  been  one  of  using  a  &lao 
quantity  in  (pioting  from  the  Latin  grammar.  Throughout 
the  brief  speech  the  crowded  House  sat  silent,  save  for  an 
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occasional  mechanical  cheer  from  the  Irish  camp.  When  Mr. 
Pamell  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  and  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
had  added  a  few  words,  the  House  passed  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Day.  Nobody  said  anything  ;  but  perhaps  everyone  thought 
the  more. 

July  14.  —  Mr.     Mr.  Courtnev  has  achieved  the  rare  reputation 

Coiirtxi6v     WJ  • 

Chairman  of  of  succcssfuUy  filling  a  post  which  experience 
Committees.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  prickly  diffi- 
culties. Justice  has  never  been  done  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
during  the  period  he  filled  the  same  office.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  assisted  at  the  birth  of  Obstruction,  and  he  certainly 
passed  some  very  bad  nights  with  the  lusty  infant.  Between 
1880  and  1883  the  Irish  members  deliberately,  and  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  assume  any  cloak  of  decency, ''went  for" 
the  Chairman  of  Committees.  He  had  a  terrible,  turbulent 
time,  compared  with  which  a  bout  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus 
was  child's  play.  If  he  sometimes  failed  in  preserving  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  Chair,  those  who  think  they 
could  have  done  better  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  trying. 

Mr.  Courtney  answers  for  order  under  quite  other  con- 
ditions. He  is  armed  with  disciplinary  rules  which  did  not 
exist  in  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  time.  The  whole  conditions  of  life 
and  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  changed.  Obstruc- 
tion as  it  was  organised  in  1880  and  ruled  the  roost  up  to 
1885  no  longer  exists.  It  is  not  only  that  the  lions  of  the 
Parnellite  Party  lie  down  with  the  lambs  of  Liberalism,  but 
time  has  wrought  soothing  changes  with  obstructionists  in 
other  quarters  of  the  House  whose  fame  once  filled  the  land 
and  worried  the  Chairman  of  Committees.  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  long  ago  passed  out  of  the  ranks  he  once  adorned 
and  sometimes  led.  To  Dr.  Tanner  or  Mr.  Conybeare  of  to- 
day the  right  hon.  gentleman  stands  much  in  the  same  relation 
as  a  cloaked  and  grizzled  Chelsea  pensioner  bears  towards  a 
recruit  in  scarlet  who  has  just  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
goose  step.  Even  the  return  of  Mr.  James  Lowther  to  familiar 
haunts  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  light  that  once 
beamed  in  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck's  eye  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
name  was  mentioned.    Just  as  on  sunny  Sabbaths  the  worn 
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veteran  from  Chelsea  shows  himself  in  the  streets,  and  may 
with  due  persuasion  be  brought  to  talk  of  war  and  days  that 
are  no  more,  so  at  rare  intervals,  Hired  by  some  congenial 
topic,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  rising  in  the  mellow  midnight 
hour,  will  prattle  about  jDictures  and  mumble  over  misplaced 
monuments. 

^f^^Bhmead     Other  changcs   Mr.  Courtney  sees   in  persons 

who  when  he  yet  sat  below  the  gangway  were 
accustomed  to  wrestle  with  the  authority  in  the  Chair.  Coming 
later  into  the  field,  and  further  removed  from  the  state  of 
Parliamentary  dotage,  these  gentlemen  have  developed  into 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  sober  statesmen  re^dy 
by  their  weight  and  personal  influence  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Chair  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  attacked.  There  is 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  for  example.  Never  since  the  time 
when  that  doughty  champion  of  dockyard  reform,  the  late  Sir 
James  Elphinstone,  was  transformed  by  a  similar  process  of 
mutation,  has  such  a  notable  change  been  witnessed  by  con- 
temporaries in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  was  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  was  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  successful  competitors  for  an  eye  difficult 
to  be  caught  behind  imposing  spectacles.  Onmiscience  was 
the/o/-^  of  the  then  member  for  Eye,  and  Foreign  Affairs  his 
foible.  Alas !  poor  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  House 
of  liStSO  knew  him  well.  Where  be  now  his  questions,  his 
motions,  and  his  interjec^tions  that  used  to  keep  the  Commons 
in  a  roar  of  contuinelv  :' 

The  strain  upon  the  Chairman  of  Committees  to-day  is 
of  a  totally  ditlerent  character  from  what  it  was  in  the  period 
between  ltS<S()  and  1SS.5.  Still,  it  is  of  enormous  weight  and 
constant  tension.  Take,  tor  instance,  the  Local  (lovemment 
liill,  for  the  smooth  and  business-like  passage  of  which  through 
Committee  the  House  (►f  Commcms  and  the  country  are 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  (/ourtney.  When  one  of  the  greater 
Irish  Land  l>ills  was  i^assinij:  throu<di  the  Connnons  Mr. 
iiladstone  said  he  believed  there  were  only  three  men  in  the 
House  who  were  thonMighly  actjuainted  with  its  details.  One 
was  Mr.  L:iw,  the  then  Attorney  (ieneral  for  Ireland,  another 
was  Mr.    Healy,  and    the   third   himself.     Taking  the   Local 
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Government  Bill,  with  its  162  clauses,  its  five  schedules,  and 
its  escort  of  amendments,  at  one  time  exceeding  eighty 
pages,  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Courtney  is  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  take  a  clear 
view  of  the  illimitable  landscape.  The  great  body  of  members 
whose  simple  duty  it  is  to  vote  m  divisions  may  occasion- 
ally dutifully  sacrifice  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or — before 
dinner — two  consecutive  hours  to  the  debate,  free  to  go  and 
come  as  they  list.  A  member  in  charge  of  an  amendment 
must  needs  sit  it  through,  and  then  his  interest  lapses.  But 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  sits  hour  after  hour  with  mind 
intensely  fixed  not  only  on  the  immediate  courae  of  the  debate, 
but  on  the  long  line  it  has  passed  and  the  direction  whither  it 
is  tending.  He  must  be  courteous  but  firm,  watchful  and 
ready ;  •  out  of  the  Chair  no  more  than  an  ordinary  member, 
liable  to  be  suspended  by  the  Speaker,  in  the  Chair  the  auto- 
crat of  the  hour  empowered  to  suspend  others.  Above  all,  he 
must  rise  beyond  the  faintest  suspicion  of  political  or  personal 
leaning,  and  even  when  the  question  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation crops  up  must  look  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the 
phrase  before,  and  had  never  taken  tea  with  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
All  these  conditions  Mr.  Courtney  meets,  and  though  he 
rules  with  an  iron  hand,  never  once  since  he  took  the  Chair 
has  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  his  impartiality  and  honesty  of 
purpose  floated  through  the  heated  chamber. 

J^iy  16.  —  The  In  asking  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
mUsion  Bill,  whether  the  Government  had  held  any  commu- 
nication with  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Times 
in  the  case  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  and  another,  with  respect 
to  the  charges  brought  against  members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Summers  touched  an  explosive  subject.  Mr.  Smith  sharply 
answered  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
statement  implied  in  the  question.  The  Attorney-General, 
interposing,  emphasised  this  denial  by  stating  that  he  had 
received  no  communication  from  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Mr.  Sexton,  varymg  the  aspect  of  the  topic,  asked  whether 
the  Attorney-General  had  given  his  assistance  in  drawing  up 
the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Judges.     Mr. 
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Smith,  hastily  rising  to  answer  before  the  question  was 
concluded,  faced  Mr.  Sexton  for  two  or  three  moments  amid 
cheers,  counter  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Order."  The  Leader  of 
the  House  finally  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Sexton  concluded  his 
question.  Observing  that  the  Bill  was  already  drawn  up,  Mr. 
Smith  went  on  to  say  he  declined  to  answer  any  question  as  to 
comnumications  that  had  j3assed  between  any  members  of  the 
Government  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  an  announcement 
broken  in  upon  by  cheers  and  counter  cheers. 

The  questions  on  the  paper  disposed  of,  Mr.  Pamell,  who 
had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye,  rose  and  asked  Mr.  Smith  whether  the  fixing  of  the 
notice  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Members  of  Parliament 
(Charges  and  Allegations)  Bill  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  Orders 
of  the  l^ay  and  live  notices  of  motion  was  an  indication  of  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  measure  by  the  Government.  He 
further  asked  whether  the  Bill  would  be  circulated  to-morrow, 
and  whether  the  second  reading  would  be  put  down  for  an 
early  day  as  the  first  order. 

Amid  a  scene  of  growing  excitement,  Mr.  Smith  went  luick 
to  the  formula,  already  familiar  to  the  House,  that  it  was  for 
Mr.  Parnell  to  say  whether  he  would  accept  the  Bill  or  decline 
it.  If  it  were  accepted,  it  would  be  forthwith  read  a  first  time 
and  printed.  But  the  First  Lord  did  not  intend  to  make 
provisions  for  debating  the  measure.  He  was  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  discussion  at  any  length. 

Mr.  l^\rnell,  who  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement, 
moved  tlie  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  discuss  the 
(piestion  as  one  of  urgent  public  importance.  The  Speaker 
pointed  out  that  there  being  on  the  paper  a  notice  of  motion 
with  respect  to  the  Bill,  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  move  the 
adjournment.  Mr.  I^arnell  explained  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  discussing  the  Bill,  only  the  procedure  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  it.  The  Speaker  again  ruled  him  out  of 
order,  and  remained  standing  whilst  Mr.  Parnell,  amid  angry 
shouts  from  the  Conservatives  and  cheei's  from  the  Irish 
members,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard.  Finally,  Mr. 
Parnell  resumed  his  seat,  but  it  was  only  to  await  opportunity. 

This  came  when  the  business  on  the  Orders  was  disposed 
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of.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  midnight,  and  the  House  was 
densely  crowded.  Speaking  in  a  manner  far  removed  from 
his  usual  passionless  tone,  he  denounced  it  as  "  a  monstrous 
proposition  "  that  he  should  be  asked  to  accept  or  decUne  a 
Bill  before  it  was  printed  and  before  it  was  explained.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Bill  was  not  a  question  for  him  or  for  ilr. 
Smith.  If  the  allegations  made  against  him  were  true,  ne 
whom  they  called  "  an  honourable  member "  was  dishonour- 
able and  dishonoured.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Attorney-General, 
who  sat  by  his  elbow,  knew  whether  the  statements  were  true. 
If  they  were,  instead  of  coming  down  and  attempting  to 
make  bargains  with  him,  they  ought  to  have  indicted  him. 
He  would  give  Mr.  Smith  no  chance  of  creeping  out  of  his 
undertaking.  He  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  but  in  Committee  he  would  claim  his  right 

to  take  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  any  of  its  details. 

• 

J^y  ^jj""^^';  Lord  Herschell  and  Sir  Charles  Kussell  have 
theTme*.  been  consulted  on  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  Mr.  Parnell  bringing  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  Times,  Unfortunately  these  eminent  authorities 
disagree,  and  it  is  probable  the  matter  will  be  dropped. 
Mr.  Parnell  will  not  go  into  a  court  of  law  unless  he  can  be 
assured  that  the  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  allegations  personal  to  him  made  by  the 
TimeSy  more  particularly  in  respect  of  the  letters  he  alleges  to 
be  forged.  One  counsel  believes  that  can  be  done  ;  the  other 
doubts  it.  A  third  authority  from  another  branch  of  the 
profession  has  stated  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  so  to  conduct  the  case  that  Mr.  Pameirs  object  of 
avoiding  a  fishing  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
League  would  be  gained.  This  is  Mr.  George  Lewis,  of  Ely 
Place.  Still  another  point  raised  in  the  consultation  not  yet 
finally  closed  is  whether  it  would  not  be  too  late  now  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  court  of  law,  and  whether  on  the  whole  it  will 
not  be  better  to  take  the  Commission  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  make  the  best  of  it. 

July  30. —A       Lord  Leveson  still  sticks  to  the  half-crown  he 

moneyed  man.  n  i  i  t   i»        •  ^>i^     •  x 

swallowed  among  other  delicacies  at  Christmas 
time,  whilst  engaged  upon  an  amateur  conjuring  performance. 
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Everyone  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  popular  son  of  the 
geniiil  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  a 
penny,  much  less  a  half-crown,  the  worse  for  the  adventure. 
He  indeed  seeins  to  thrive  upon  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
and  was  never  in  better  health. 
,  "  He  has  gained  11  lbs.,"  said  Lord  Granville  to  a  youthful 
colleague  on  the  front  bench,  who  was  inquiring  after  Ix)rd 
Leveson's  health. 

"  Ah."  said  the  witty  Peer,  "  that  makes  £1 1  2s.  6d." 

An  Imii         Mr.  O'Kelly,  the  latest  fish  that  has  fallen  into 

Mr.  Halfour's  sweeping  net,  has  not  been  much 

heard  of  in  the  present  Parliament.    The  garment  of  common- 


place deeiinuti  which  Irish  nienilrers,  including  Mr.  Biggnr. 
now  wear  docs  not  suit  the  warlike  member  for  Roseommon. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  have  made  an  historic  name 
had  ho  livcil  in  the  time  of  Drake  and  Ruleigh.     As  it  is,  ho 
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has  made  the  most  of  whatever  opportunities  have  offered. 
When  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany  he  oftered 
his  sword  to  the  Republic,  and  saw  some  fighting  on  the  Loire. 
Next  he  joined  the  service  of  the  New  York  Herald,  on  whose 
behalf  he  proceeded  to  Cuba,  then  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Mr. 
O'Kelly  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  or  the  Government  (I 
forget  which),  but  certainly  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  doom.  Later  still  he  fought  for  the 
United  States  against  that  eminent  convert  to  Christianity, 
Sitting  Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  living  in  sin  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  Sioux  chief  Coming  to  this  country,  Mr.  O'Kelly 
was  in  1880  elected  as  member  for  Roscommon,  and  joyfully 
entered  into  the  nightly  fray  that  used  at  that  epoch  to  go  on 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  joined  the  Land  League,  made 
seditious  speeches,  and  was  clapped  into  Kilmainham  by  Mr. 
Forster.  When  he  got  out,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where 
war  was  going  on  was  the  Soudan.  Thither  Mr.  O'Kelly  glee- 
fully went,  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Daily  Nexvs,  and  pledged 
to  discover  the  Mahdi.  But  he  did  not  get  further  than 
Dongola.  Since  his  return  he  has  lived  a  quiet  life,  the  world 
forgetting  by  the  world  forgot,  till  now  Mr.  Balfour  winds  up  a 
cycle  in  his  career  by  clapping  him  into  prison. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE     PARNELL    COMMISSION. 

« 

"  Judas :  "—The  Duel  between  Mr.  Paraoll  and  Mr.  Chamberlain— Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith's  "  Old  Friend  " — The  Lord  Advocate  at  his  Post— Sir.  Goschen  on 
his  Legs — Mr.  Disraeli's  Hat — Mr.  Balfour's  Attitude — Lord  G.  Hamilton's 
Scrap  of  Paper — Final  Division  on  the  Commission  Bill — A  Sleeping 
Member. 

^^]^?^\Z         In   Committee    on    Pamell    Commission  Bill; 

much  irritation  in  all  parts  of  House.  Rising 
at  five  minutes  to  twelve,  Mr.  Pamell  introduced  a  new  turn 
in  the  debate  by  a  bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom 
he  accused,  when  a  private  member,  of  using  Irish  members  to 

u 
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do  work  he  was  not  inclined  to  assume  the  responsibility  for, 
and  when  a  Minister  of  betraying  the  counsel  of  his  colleagues 
in  order  to  maintain  his  secret  connection  with  Irish  mem- 
bers. At  midnight,  whilst  Mr.  Pamell  was  still  speaking,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  by  the  Standing  Order,  and  the  ringing 
cheers  with  which  the  Irish  members  greeted  their  l-eaders 
foray  on  the  Dissentient  Liberal  camp  were  maintained  for 
several  minutes. 

Amid  the  roar  rose  a  cry  of  "Judas  Chamberlain ! " 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front  bench, 
sharply  turned  round  and  asked — 

•'  What  is  that  ?    What  did  he  say  ? " 

Mr.  Biggar  obligingly  informed  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
what  had  been  said.  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  returned  to  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  amid  cheers  from  the  Conservative 
side,  called  attention  to  the  episode,  naming  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
as  having  started  the  crj,  and  Mr.  Biggar  as  having  repeated 
it.  Mr.  Prtrnell  showed  some  disposition  to  argi^e  the  matter 
on  a  point  of  order.  But  the  Speaker  called  upon  Mr. 
O'Coi.i  or  to  say  whether  he  had  made  use  of  the  language. 
Mr.  O'Connor  admitted  the  impeachment,  Mr.  Biggar  being. 
upon  the  evidence  of  Lord  Hartington,  acquitted  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
O'Connor  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  words,  which  he 
admitted  were  out  of  order,  and  the  incident,  which  had 
been  eagerly  followed  by  a  crowded  House,  closed. 

•^"Jy  ?K  T  ^*  There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion,  wherever  the 
Mr.  Pamell  remarkable  scene  which  took  place  in  the 
chamberiail*     House   of  Comuious  at  midnight  was   talked 

about,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  bound 
to  take  notice  of  the  terrible  indictment  Mr.  Pamell  publicly 
brought  against  him.  It  amounted  to  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had,  for  his  owti  purpose,  at  one  period  of 
his  career  used  the  Irish  members  as  instruments  for 
attacking  the  Conservative  (lovemment,  and  that  later,  when 
between  LS80  and  1885  he  occupied  Cabinet  otKce,  he  had 
betraved  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  in  order  to  maintain  his 
relations  with  the  Irish  members.  That  was  not  the  kind  of 
charge  from  which  any  public  man  could  run  away,  and  even 
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Mr.  Chamberlain*s  bitterest  enemies,  whose  name  just  now  is 
legion,  would  not  accuse  him  of  a  disposition  to  turn  his  back 
on  an  assailant  Accordingly,  no  one  was  to-day  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain  early  in  attendance.  He  took  his 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  shortly  after  a 
quarter  past  three,  and  was  later  joined  by  Lord  Hartington 
and  Sir  Henry  James. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  ready  to  meet  Mr.  Pamell,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  not  disinclined  for  the 
encounter.  Without  preface  he,  when  the  Order  of  the  Day  was 
reached,  took  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  where  it  had  been 
dropped  on  the  previous  sitting  at  the  stroke  of  midnight 
In  the  same  passionless  way  in  which  he  had  in  the  car  of  the 
startled  House  opened  his  accusation  against  Mr.  Chamberlain 
he  now  continued  it  He  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Chair- 
man interposed  on  a  point  of  order,  whereupon  Mr.  Parnell 
promised  to  reserve  further  statement  until  he  came  before 
the  Commission,  when  he  undertook  to  prove  every  one  of 
his  allegations  by  letters  written  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

This  was  a  new  and  quite  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
watched  by  the  crowded  House  with  acutest  interest  Mr. 
Gladstone,  turning  round,  sat  forward  with  hand  to  ear,  thus 
coming  uncomfortably  close  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  with 
arms  folded,  sat  a  little  lower  down  on  the  bench.  Cheers 
and  counter  cheers  broke  in  upon  the  statements,  Mr. 
Pamell  always  waiting  till  the  noise  had  subsided,  and  then 
going  forward  in  the  same  quiet,  business-like  way,  taking  up 
the  sentence  and  sometimes  the  syllable  where  it  had  been 
broken  in  upon. 

Mr.  Smith  fumbled  with  his  portfolio,  and  looked  anxiously 
towards  Mr.  Courtney,  evidently  wondering  how  far  this  was 
to  go.  It  was  certainly  a  curious  turn  of  events.  Here  was 
Mr.  Pamell  in  the  dock,  as  it  were,  upon  a  charge  of  com- 
plicity with  murder.  Instead  of  pleading  not  guilty  and 
endeavouring  to  prove  his  innocence,  he  suddenly  turned 
upon  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  indictment  and 
forced  him  into  the  position  of  the  accused.  It  was  not 
business  as  business  was  set  down  upon  the  Orders.  But  it 
was  a  development  of  bold  and  unexpected  tactics,  which  left 
the  House  in  a  state  of  profound  excitement. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  next  addressed  the  House  in  a  manner 
the  studious  calm  of  which  excelled  even  Mr.  Pameirs.  He 
was  evidently  deeply  wounded,  but  had  completely  recovered 
the  habitual  self-possession  momentarily  lost  at  midnight, 
tvhen  the  tunuiltuous  cry  of  "  Judas  ! "  went  up  from  the  Irish 
camp.  At  first  he  showed  a  disposition  to  deny  everything. 
He  had  not,  he  said,  the  remotest  idea  of  the  special  circum- 
stances Mr.  Parnell  had  alluded  to,  but  as  he  went  along  Mr. 
Pamell,  by  various  interjections,  helped  his  memory,  and  in 
the  end  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  that  he  had  from  time  to 
time  between  1880  and  1885  held  communication  direct  and 
indirect  with  ilr.  Pamell.  But — and  here  was  the  gist  of  his 
defence — he  declared  that  every  one  of  those  communications 
he  had  made  known  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  other  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  directly  con- 
cerned. In  brief,  what  Mr.  Pamell  described  as  "the  midnight 
conferences  of  a  conspirator  playing  for  his  own  hand  behind 
the  backs  of  his  colleagues"  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  forth  as  the 
ordinary  actions  of  an  able  and  active  Minister,  anxious  to 
serve  Ireland,  and  carefully  keeping  his  colleagues  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  semi-private  character. 

Mr.  Gladstone  followed  with  a  few  words,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  cautiously  guarded  himself  against  the  admission 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  told  him  all  that  had  passed  in 
connection  with  the  Kilmainham  confabulations.  But  as  far 
as  another  branch  of  the  interconnnunications  were  concerned, 
viz.,  that  of  dealing  with  the  proposal  of  national  councils  as 
the  basis  of  a  Home  Rule  scheme,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  haste 
to  say  that  his  memory  continued  Mr.  Chamberlain's  narrative. 

Here  the  incident  closed,  having  lasted  not  quite  an  hour. 
On  the  whole,  compared  with  the  short,  sharp  attack  by  Mr. 
Parnell  on  tlie  previous  night,  followed  up  by  the  scene  in 
which  Mr.  Chaiuburlaiu  was  assailed  by  the  Irish  members,  it 
came  in  tlie  form  of  an  anti-climax.  To  those  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  undercurrent  of  atl'airs  between  1880  and 
1885  (and  there  was  no  particular  secret  in  the  matter)  there 
was  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  admissions  to-night. 
or  in  the  colour  Mr.  I'amell  attempted  to  place  upon  the 
proceedings.  A  j)art  of  the  story  that  was  new,  and  made 
considerable  impression  upon  the^  House,  was  the  account  of 
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the  visit  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  private  residence  on  the  terrible  Sunday  when 
London  was  throbbing  with  news  of  the  assassination  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  There  was  something  grimly 
comical  in  Mr.  Pamell's  outline  sketch  of  Captain  0*Shea 
knocking  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  door  a  little  later,  and  his 
chagrin  on  discovering  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  alone. 

Mr.  ^H.  Smith's  After    the    Pamell-Chamberlain    incident    the 

House  of  Commons  got  to  work  on  the  Com- 
mission   of    Judges    Bill,    and    made    very   slow  progress. 
The  electrical  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  was  not  lowered 
even  by  the  incursion  of  the  dinner  hour.     On  an  innocent- 
looking  amendment  by  Mr.  Molloy,  not  an  exciting  speaker, 
there  arose  a  boisterous  scene,  which  presented  the  House 
in  its  very  worst  aspect.     Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  has  thrown 
liimself  into  the  discussion  with  great  vigour,  brought  to  the 
Iront  all  the  gossip  about  the  interview  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tiw£s,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.     That  such  an 
interview  took  plac3,  Mr.  Smith,  driven  to  the  wall,  finally 
admitted.     But  he  tried  to  minimise  its  importance  by  describ- 
ing it  rather  as  a  morning  call  of  "  an  old  friend."    It  was 
a  painful  position  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  above  all  things  is  an 
honest  man,  and  is  conspicuously  uneasy  when  exigencies  of 
State  impose  upon  him  an  attitude  ot  appearing  to  dissemble. 
Inexorably  pressed  from  the  Opposition  benches,  he  finally 
admitted  that  Mr.  Walter,  in  quite  a  casual  way,  hcul  men- 
tioned the  Pamell  Commission  Bill ;  but  that  he  had  in  any 
way  influenced  the  action  of  the  Government  in  drafting  it 
Mr.  Smith  denied  in  an  excited  manner  that  was  as  painful 
to  witness  as  it  was  ineffectual  in  supporting  his  case.     The 
general  feeling  in  the  House  was  that  if  Mr.  Pamell  had  called 
at  Grosvenor  Square,  and  sent  in  his  card  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  would,  with  natural  polite- 
ness, have  begged  to  be  excused  from  meeting  him  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  official  position. 

Aug.  3.  —  The    Lord  Salisbury,  who  does  not  visit  the  House  of 
at  hii  post.        Commons   so  much   as  it  might  be  worth  his 

while  to  do,  little  knows  what  a  stout  bulwark 
his  Government  possesses  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 
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Regarded  solely  as  a  physical  make-weight  for  Sir  William 
Harconrt,  Mr.  Macdonald  is  an  acquisition  of  peculiar  value  to 
the  Treasury  bench.  He  is  about  the  same  height,  would 
probably  weigh  about  the  same  tonnage,  and  brings  the  same 
imposing  presence  to  the  table.  When  Sir  William  Harcourt 
poses  as  the  general  denouncer  of  whomsoever  may  differ  from 
him  ;  as  he  swings  about  in  the  frenzy  of  eloquence  and  to  the 
innninent  personal  danger  of  colleagues  immediately  near  him: 
as  his  voice  sinks  to  the  lowest  depths  of  sorrowful  indignation, 
or  is  uplifted  to  the  height  of  thunderous  reproof,  somehow 
there  comes  back  to  the  memory  what  Lamb  once  said  of 
another  great  man  for  whom  he  had  a  wann  personal  affection 
and  almost  unmixed  admiration. 

"  Coleridge,"  Lamb  wrote,  "  is  an  archangel  a  little 
damaged." 

In  his  loftier  moods — when,  for  example,  he  is  reproving 
Mr.  (loschen  or  sorrowing  over  Lord  Hartington — there  is 
something  of  the  shady  archangel  in  Sir  William's  majestic 
manner.  But  the  Lord  Advocate,  though  he  too  can  scold 
when  u  Scotch  member  has  presumed  I  j  open  his  mouth, 
never  suggests  an  archangel,  in  whatever  imperfect  condition. 
He  is  a  plain  Scotchman,  of  the  kind  of  which  bailies  and 
provosts  are  made,  whom  a  strange  freak  of  fortune  has  led 
to  the  Treasury  bench  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  the  tirst  the  Lord  Advocate  appropriated  to  himself 
the  end  seat  by  the  gangway,  which,  with  the  crossbar, 
is  endowed  with  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  comer  bench 
in  a  Scotch  kirk.  Here,  with  his  broad  back  stiffly  sot  against 
the  post,  with  an  angry  profile  visible  from  the  benches  below 
the  gangway  where  certain  Scotch  members  connive  with  the 
Parnellites,  with  a  benignant  visage  turned  upon  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  the  Lord  Advocate  sits  hour  after  hour  keeping  the 
Speaker  in  countenance.  The  awed  mind  shrinks  bom  con- 
templation of  what  would  happen  if,  by  any  chance,  he  were 
deprived  of  this  corner  seat  and  found  himself  somewhere 
midway  on  the  Treasury  bench,  where  Ix)rd  Advocates  before 
him  usually  sat. 

In  spite  of  the  temporary  political  predominance  of 
Liberalism  in  the  Scotch  contingent  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  present  day,  there  is  a  prevalent  strain  of  Conservatism 
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in  the  Scotch  character.  Probably  in  bygone  ages,  when  the 
Maccalhim  More  put  up  posts  over  his  estate,  a  forbear  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  may  have  joined  in  the  grateful  cry,  "  God 
bless  the  Duke  of  Argyll!"  which  echoed  through  the  wilds 
of  Inverary.  Quite  unconsciously,  from  mere  stress  of  ancestral 
habit,  the  passion  for  having  a  post  at  his  back  may  exist  to 
this  day  in  the  breast  of  a  distinguished  descendant.  However 
it  be,  or  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  must  have  his  back  pressed  firmly  in  his 
corner  seat  if  he  is  to  regard  with  equanimity  and  concentrated 
thought  the  political  problems  that  hourly  present  themselves 
in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Goschen  on     This   passion  for  propinquity  finds  a  curious 

parallel  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  is  never 
thoroughly  happy  when  addressing  the  House  of  Commons 
unless  he  is  sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the  backs  of 
his  legs  are  pressing  against  the  edge  of  the  bench  from  which 
he  has  risen.  If  in  the  fervour  of  eloquence  he  momentarily 
advances  a  step,  he  delights  the  House  with  some  of  the 
gestures  of  the  proverbial  dro\vTiing  man  clutching  at  straws. 
He  claws  at  the  air,  passes  his  open  hand  up  and  down  his 
side,  halts  in  his  speech,  loses  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
would  probably  break  down  if,  in  the  course  of  his  efforts,  he 
did  not  re-establish  contiguity  with  the  bench.  Thereafter  all 
goes  well  again.  His  ideas  flow  smootlily,  the  illustrations  and 
arguments  he  had  forgotten  become  clear  to  his  mind,  he  goes 
forward  with  irresistible  force,  till  in  an  unhappy  moment  he 
takes  a  step  forward.  The  spell  is  broken,  once  more  the 
orator  clutches  at  the  air,  spasmodically  catches  imaginary 
flies  buzzing  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  smooths  himself  up 
and  down  with  open  hand,  and  convulsively  works  his  way 
back  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  DiaraeU's     In  his  carHcr  Ministerial  experiences  Mr.  Balfour 

used  to  find  official  life  not  worth  living  unless 
he  could  put  his  feet  on  the  table.  In  his  salad  days,  when 
he  sat  below  the  gangway,  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the 
Fourth  Party,  he  had  all  the  floor  before  him  where  to  choose 
to  spread  his  legs.    He  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  and 
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his  figure  sprawling  half-way  across  the  House,  hko  a  languid 
lily  pulled  yesterday,  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  features  in 
a  debate.  When  he  reached  the  Treasury  bench  he  was 
hampered  by  a  difficidty  in  souic  degree  akin  to  that  which 
fettered  Mr.  Disraeli's  free<loin  when  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Wiiilst  he  wa.s  yet  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  DisraoH, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  leaders  of  parties,  always  brought 
his  hat  with  him,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  carefidly  deposited 
it  under  the  bench.  The  Ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of 
liords  differs  from  that  in  the  Commons  inasmuch  as  it  is 
planked  up  below  the  seat.  For  several  nights  after  Ix>rd  Bca- 
constield  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  might  ba\e 
been  obscr\x'd  making  futile  efforts  to  press  his  hat  through 
the  boanl  that  fringed  the  lower  part  of  the  bench.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  altere<l 
situation,  and  learned  to  dispose  of  his  hat  among  Bills  on  the 


table  awaiting  second  reading  or  committee  stage.  So  Mr. 
Balfour,  accustomwl  to  the  fret'dom  of  space  below  the  gang- 
way, when  he  reached  the  Treasury  bench  thrust  out  his 
legs,  and  finding  no  other  deliverance  planted  his  feet  on  the 
table,  which  otherwise  barred  the  wav. 
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Mr.  Balfour's     Events    havG  worked    together  to  assist    Mr. 

attitude. 

Balfour  in  overcoming  his  tendency  to  bridge 
the  space  between  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  table.  He  has 
no  time  to  lounge  now.  If,  having  answered  a  question,  he 
were  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  elaborately  languid  attitude 
learned  below  the  gangway  he  would,  before  an  hour  passed,  be 
physically  worn  out.  It  is  all  very  well  once  or  twice  in  a  sit- 
ting to  rise  from  a  posture  in  which  the  head  is  carefully  fixed 
on  a  level  vnth  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  seat,  an  arrangement 
which  allows  an  undue  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  be  rested  on  the  elbow,  leaving  the  legs  free  to  describe 
gracefiil  curvatures.  But  for  the  Chief  Secretary  a  question 
read  out  from  the  paper  is  the  certain  prelude  to  three  or  four 
more  "  arising  out  of  the  answer  just  given."  It  would  person- 
ally be  more  convenient,  as  tending  to  save  trouble,  if  Mr. 
Balfour  were  pennitted  to  stand  at  the  table  all  through  the 
question  hour.  But  since  the  rules  of  order  in  debate  permit 
only  one  member  at  a  time  to  be  on  his  feet,  Mr.  Balfour  must 
needs  pop  up  and  down  whilst  questions  are  going  forward. 
Thus  he  has  gradually  abandoned  his  fonner  attitude,  and  now 
sits  on  the  bench  with  only  something  less  of  the  rigid  dignity 
with  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  surv^eys  the  House. 

Lord  G.  Hamii-     Before  a  younsf,  and  formerly  little  considered, 

tons  scrap  of      .  J  o'  J  » 

paper.  interloper  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Baltour  invaded 

the  Treasury  bench,  and  straightway  took  a 
leading  part  in  its  deliberations,  Lord  George  Hamilton  was 
wont  to  contemptuously  view  right  hon.  gentlemen  imme- 
diately opposite  through  the  tips  of  his  boots  set  out  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  But  as  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Balfour  would 
at  least  begin  with  that  habitude,  Lord  George,  who  would  never 
have  consented  to  smell  at  the  same  jiosegay  with  the  other 
King  of  Brentford,  abruptly  cut  himself  off  from  a  cherished 
and  comforting  habit.  He  has  found  nepenthe  in  one  much 
more  original  When  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench 
he  possesses  himself  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Holding  this  between 
his  two  forefingers  and  thumbs,  he  turns  and  twirls  and  tears 
it  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  slip  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 
finger.  This  he  folds  deftly  over  and  over  till  the  harried 
paper  falls  to  pieces.     Hour  after  hour,  with  head  bent  down 
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and  fingers  deftly  working,  the  noble  lord  may  be  seen  engage<l 
in  this  exhilarating  exercise.  It  is  a  little  worrying  for 
colleagues  of  highly-strung  nerves  sitting  next  to  him ;  but 
on  the  Treasury  bench  patriotic  considerations  ever  stand 
before  personal  prejudices.  Whilst  Lord  (ieorges  nimble 
tingers  are  folding  and  refoldmg  the  pieces  of  paper,  his 
mighty  mind  is  conning  problems  of  shipbuilding,  gunnery. 
and  dock  administration,  which,  fully  worked  out,  may  stoj) 
the  downward  course  of  the  country,  and  reinstate  Old  England 
in  her  proud  position  of  Empress  of  the  Seas. 

^"r.^;~^^"»^     When  the  House  adioumed  a  little  after  half- 

(livigion       on  •  n      1  1 

the  Commia-     piist  two  this  mommg  all  the  proposed  new 
sionBiU.  clauses   to  the  Parnell   Commission  Bill   were 

disposed  of.  There  remained  a  considerable  number  of  new 
amendments.  To-day  had  been  appropriated  for  Scotch 
business,  but  Mr.  Smith  had  no  alternative  from  taking  the 
Commission  Bill  and  putting  it  through.  This  was  achieve<l 
shortly  before  live  this  afternoon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  did 
not  move  his  amendment  to  the  third  reading,  it  being,  upon 
consideration  by  the  tacticians  below  the  gangway,  decided  it 
would  be  better  not  to  limit  the  issue,  but  to  divide  on  the 
main  question  whether  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  or 
not  The  total  number  in  the  division,  244  excluding  tellers, 
shows  that  even  up  to  the  last,  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  just 
before  the  adjournment,  a  very  respectable  House  was  kept 
for  this  measure.  Bat  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  full 
number  present  during  the  discussioa  When  the  division 
was  called,  the  Irish  members,  led  by  Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  Parnell 
not  putting  in  an  appearance — walked  out  without  voting. 
Two  or  three  right  hon.  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  front  Oppo- 
sition bench  also  declined  to  vote.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Lord  Hartington  wivs  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  front 
bench,  and  in  due  time  voted  with  the  Government.  The 
Attorney-!  xeneral  was  not  present  during  the  discussion,  but 
came  in  to  take  part  in  the  division ;  wherein  he  differs  from 
his  colleague  in  the  counsellorship  for  the  Times,  Sir  Henr)' 
James  having  scrupulously  refrained  from  taking  part  in  any 
of  the  innumerable  divisions  that  have  marked  the  progress 
of  the  Bill. 


A    SJ,EEPIXG    MEMBER. 


A  •l^p^n?  A  curious  incident  marked  the  closing  scene  in 
the  history  of  this  famous  Bill.  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne, probably  owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  combined  with 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Sexton,  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so  soundly 
that  members  passing  him  on  their  way  to  the  lobby,  and  all 
the  bustle  that  marks  the  preparation  for  a  division,  failed  to 


awaken  him.  One  by  one  members  sauntered  forth,  and  still 
Sir  John  slept  on.  The  officers  began  to  lock  up  the,  doors. 
The  Serjeant-at-Arms  was  marching  in  to  take  his  last  look 
round  and  ascertain  that  the  House  was  empty,  when  the 
discovery  was  made  of  the  member  for  Lichfield  still  slumber- 
ing. A  friend,  running  back  from  the  division  lobby,  woke 
him  up  before  the  services  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  could  be 
invoked,  and  he  went  out  to  vote. 


Aug.  11.         Sittings  adjourned. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE   AUTUMN   SESSION. 

A  Quiet  Opening?—'*  Hansard  " — Major  O'Goiinan — Mr.  Biggar  on  the  Watch 
— Passing  a  Bill  through  Committee — Fatal  Clause  10 — Lord  R.  Churchill 
in  Possession — Lord  llalsbury's  Patronage — Mr.  Gladstone's  Position — 
Mr.  Smith  makes  a  Joke— An  Irish  Bull— Mr.  O'Reilly  Dease's  Will— A 
Thrilling  Ten  ^linutea — How  Bills  are  "brought  in" — Mr.  Boxton 
outrages  Order — Again  and  Again  I — Sir  George  Elliot  takes  the  Floor — 
The  Lord  Chancellor — Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  a  New  Light — Lord  Monk 
Bretton— A  Long  Link  with  the  Past. 

Nov.  6.— A  quiet    The  Comiiions  OB  reassembling  this  afternoon 

presented  the  appearance  of  an  ordinarj'  sitting 
when  Supply  is  the  principal  business  of  the  day.  There  was 
a  considerable  muster  of  Ministers,  but  the  front  Opposition 
bench  was  deserted  save  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Stans- 
feld,  and  the  two  Whips.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  sat 
watchful  in  the  corner  seat  behind  his  revered  leaders,  and 
Mr.  Jesse  Pollings  had  spared  himself  from  Binningham, 
albeit  the  town  is  to-night  throbbing  with  a  Hood  of  Liberalism. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  in  his  place,  neither  was  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  nor  Sir  Henry  James.  The  latter  may  well  be  excused 
from  attendance,  seeing  he  spent  the  day  in  the  Probate  Court, 
but  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  was  also  there  and  very  busy, 
came  straight  over  to  the  House  of  (Jommons,  and  remained 
up  to  the  dinner  hour.  Mr.  Parnell  passed  through  the  lobby, 
but  did  not  enter  the  House,  having  much  business  with  his 
correspondence  and  constant  callei*s.  As  Irish  votes  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  this  week,  Irish  members  generally  have 
extended  their  holidavs. 

The  Speaker  is  back  in  his  place,  looking  much  better  in 
health.  He  may  have  watched  with  interest  the  early  arrival 
of  Dr.  Tanner,  and  certainly  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Conybeare,  whose  term  of  expulsion  closed  with 
the  first  period  of  the  Sessicm,  had  yet  returned.  Three  tim^ 
.Mr.  Conybeare  was  up  within  the  brief  space  of  time  de- 
voted to  questions.     At  the  outset  he  brought  upon  himself 
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a  snub  from  the  Speaker,  none  the  less  effective  because  it 
was  quietly  administered.  It  appears  that  after  his  suspension 
in  July,  the  attendants  refused  him  admission  to  the  library 
and  other  precincts  of  the  House.  Now,  after  this  long 
interval,  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  Autumn  Session, 
Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  studiously  offensive  manner,  asked  the 
Speaker  whether  such  exclusion  was  in  order.  The  Speaker 
quietly  remarked  that  it  was  very  unusual  to  put  such  a 
question  in  that  manner,  and  invited  the  hon.  member  to  com- 
municate with  him  privately,  promising  him  in  such  case  all 
the  information  in  his  possession.  The  House  laughed,  pleased 
at  this  neat  "  letting  down ;"  but  Mr.  Conybeare  was  up  again 
in  a  moment,  giving  notice  of  a  motion  denouncing,  as  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Speaker's  action  in 
applying  the  Closure  to  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bann  Drainage  Bills. 

i^^'  ^^TT,  Visitors  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  recent  years  will  be  familiar  with  the 
figure  of  a  little  elderly  gentleman  with  white  hair,  who  wears 
a  long  coat  of  old-fashioned  cut  and  generally  carries  an 
umbrella.  This  is  Mr.  Hansard,  the  present  representative  of 
the  firm  whose  name  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
Parliamentary  business  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
centuiy.  It  was  in  1803  that  Mr.  Hansard,  father  of  the 
present  bearer  of  the  name,  began  those  Parliamentary  reports 
the  title  of  which  is  as  familiar  in  connection  with  Parliament 
as  the  Mace,  or  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  the  present  Mr.  Hansard  has  had  charge  of  the 
business,  and,  as  Mr.  Jackson  bore  testimony  to-night,  has 
fairly  discharged  his  duties.  But  his  day  is  over,  and 
hereafter  "  Hansard  "  will  disappear  into  the  limbo  of  Parlia- 
mentary history,  where  Old  Sarum  and  other  more  respectable 
relics  of  former  times  lie  huddled.  The  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Select  Committee  which  sat  in  the  Summer  Session  is 
that  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  has  decided 
to  throw  open  to  competition  the  business  of  reporting  the 
Parliamentary  debates.  A  maximum  sum  of  £5,000  appears 
in  the  votes  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  tenders  have  been 
invited.     This   modem   business  way  of  dealing  with    the 
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matter  will  probably  be  all  the  better  for  the  public  service. 
15nt  it  is  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Hansard,  who  had  come  tx)  think 
that  the  British  Constitution  was  not  more  firmly  based  than 
was  the  permanency  of  "  Hansard's  Debater"  What  makes 
the  blow  the  heavier  for  hiiri  is  the  fact  that  the  sacred 
principle  of  compensation  is  not  to  be  invoked  on  his  behalf. 

Nov.  ].■).— Major    Major  O'Cionnan,  the  announcement  of  whose 

()  Gorman.  .     *'  .  .  ,  i      •         t 

(leatli  appears  m  an  obscure  paragraph  m  the 
morning  newspa])ers,  once  filled  a  large  space  in  the  House  of 
(ommons.  He  was  by  far  the  biggest  man  in  it,  and  was 
primest  favourite.  The  humorist  who  protested  that  if  he 
asked  his  neighbour  to  ])ass  the  salt  ever}^one  laughed,  had  not 
nearly  such  ground  for  complaint  as  Major  O'Gorman.  When 
he  stood  up  the  House  began  to  laugh.  If  he  coughed  it 
hilariously  cheered.  When  he  cried  "  Hear,  hear,"  everybody 
roared.  He  was  indescribably  funny,  the  real  Irishman  in 
flesh  and  blood  (and  a  good  deal  of  both)  whom  Charles  T>ever 
used  to  draw,  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  new  field 
of  Parliamentary  afi'airs.  He  was  a  source  of  unfailingf  amuse- 
inent  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  in  the  heyday  of  the  Major's 
Tarliamentary  fame  yet  led  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a 
study  to  watch  the  Premier  with  his  eye-glass  screwed  in  his 
eve,  and  his  face  takinii^  on  new  wrinkles  with  imwonted 
laughter,  as  he  watched  the  Major  in  the  paroxysm  of  his 
oratorical  passion. 

"The  Major,"  as  he  wius  called  in  the  Parliament  of  1874 
(there  being  mnm  other  like  him),  was  a  man  of  stupendous 
L^irth  and  volcanic  voice.  He  really  took  seriouslj'  to  politics, 
and  all  his  little  speeches  in  the  House  were  delivered  with  an 
air  of  deep  conviction  that  added  the  last  touch  to  their 
grotesqueness.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  famous, 
was  delivered  in  debate  on  Newdegate's  annual  motion  with 
respect  to  (convents.  The  Major  as  a  good  Catholic  opposed 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  oration  introduced  some  allegory 
the  mystery  of  which  has  never  been  fathomed  to  this  day, 
the  last  man  capable  of  explaining  it  being  the  Major. 
It  was  something  about  a  nun  who  was  supix)sed  to  be 
questioned  by  one  of  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  under 
Newdegate's   proposed  Bill.    Major  OXjorman  undertook  to 
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recite  what  this  nun  would  say  to  the  inspector,  and  began  in 
a  tearful  voice  proper  to  a  nun  in  distressed  circumstances. 
But  he  never  got  beyond  the  opening  sentence,  "  I  had  a 
sister.  Her  name  was  Sophia —  "  inextinguishable  laughter 
from  the  crowded  House  breaking  in  upon  his  oration. 

Once  the  Major  took  part  in  a  thrilling  scene  in  which  the 
other  chief  actor  wjis  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  thirteen  years  ago, 
the  House  of  Commons  being  then,  as  now,  engaged  in 
discussing  Irish  affairs.  A  Coercion  Bill  was  under  debate, 
and  after  long  talk  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  wind  it  up.  The  Major 
had  been  dining,  and  had,  after  his  manner,  sat  a  long  time 
after  dinner.  He  v/as  in  more  than  usually  patriotic  mood, 
and  on  returning  to  the  House,  finding  the  Premier  on  his 
feet,  he  marked  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sentences  by  a 
resonant  "  No  ! "  Cries  of  "  Order  ! "  set  the  Major  oft"  with 
increased  ferocity.  He  bellowed  "  No,  no,  no ! "  like  a  bull  of 
Bashan.  Mr.  DisraeH,  always  happy  in  retort,  good-humour- 
edly  observed  that  if  that  ejaculation  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
reply,  the  hon.  member  was  precluded  from  taking  further  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Then  the  Major  jumped  up,  and  bellowed 
out — 

"  I  have  not  spoken  one  word !  " 

There  was  a  fearful  uproar,  over  which  the  Major  rose 
superior,  till  he  was  literally  pulled  down  by  the  coat-tails.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  was  discovered  sailing  down  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  the  direction  of  the  table  at  which  Disraeli 
stood.  There  was  an  anxious  moment,  during  which  the 
common  fear  possessed  the  heart  of  lookers-on  that  the 
Brobdingnagian  Major  was  going  to  dispose  of  the  fragile 
Premier  by  walking  oft'  with  him  under  his  arm.  Disraeli 
paused  and  looked  at  the  threatening  advancing  figure,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  gangway,  happily  turned  oft'  to 
the  right  and  dropped  heavily  into  a  seat. 

Nov.  17.  — Mr.     There  were  a  dozen  Bills  on  the  Orders  after 
watch.  Report  of  Supply,  and  about  as  many  members 

sat  in  common  attitude  of  expectation,  hoping 
against  hope  that,  peradventure,  they  might  catch  the  enemy 
sleeping  and  advance  a  pet  measure  by  a  stage.  This  is 
the  period  of  the  evening  when  Mr.  Biggar  comes  to  the  front 
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and  pervades  the  premises.  Duties  partly  of  a  forensic 
character  engage  his  attention  elsewhere  through  the  day, 
and  prevent  that  regular  attendance  upon  a  sitting  it  was 
formerly  his  pride  to  maintain.  But  when  midnight  ap- 
proaches, and  members  in  charge  of  private  Bills  settle 
themselves  in  their  places  intent  inx)n  making  progress, 
anxious  glances  cast  below  the  gangAvay  never  fail  to  discover 
the  member  for  Cavan  at  his  post.  With  a  pair  of  sj)ectaeles 
adding  a  last  touch  of  benevolence  to  his  visage,  with  pencil 
in  right  hand  and  copy  of  Orders  firmly  grasped  in  his 
left,  he  sits  and  pays  oft*  old  scores.  In  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  it  suffices  at  this  stage  of  a  night's  proceeding  that 
any  single  member,  by  signifying  objection,  may  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  a  measure,  whether  big  or  little.  Thus  Mr.  Biggar  is 
master  of  the  situation,  and  avenges  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
his  country  by  Oliver  Cromwell  by  frustrating  all  eftbrt  on 
the  part  of  individual  Saxons  to  pass  their  Uttle  Bills. 

The  Suft*raj:ans  Nomination  Bill  was  the  first  victim  of 
his  relentless  crusade.  WTiat  was  the  object  of  the  measure  it 
would  perhaps  ])uzzle  Mr.  Biggar  to  explain.  But  it  was  in 
charge  of  a  Minister  :  it  seemed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
bishops  ;  it  had  certainly  come  down  from  the  Lords.  That 
was  enough  for  the  member  for  Cavan.  His  cry  "  rbject " 
rang  shrilly  through  the  House,  and  a  jx)werful  Government. 
comirianding  a  still  unbroken  majority,  succumbed  to  his 
will. 

i»a«*iiig  a  liiii     For  Some  reason  that  did  not  appear  upon  the 
mittee.  face  of  things,  a  measure  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hal- 

dane  escaped  Mr.  Biggar  s  observation.  This 
was  succinctly  (lescrilM?(l  as  the  Land  Purchase  Registration 
and  Searches  Bill,  and  the  five  strangers,  privileged  to  sleep 
in  the  gallery  woke  up,  and 'curiously  watched  the  process  of 
legislative  action  in  the  House  of  Connnons.  The  motion 
was  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  Committee 
to  consider  the  Bill.  The  Speaker,  who  two  minutes  earlier 
had  made  solemn  entry  and  taken  the  Chair  in  wig  and 
gown,  as  if  through  all  the  eight  houi-s  that  had  elapsed  since 
he  departed  he  had  l)een  standing  at  the  doorway,  withdrew. 
Mr.  Courtney  reappeared    at    the  table.     Mr.  Haldane,   who 
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had  betrayed  his  personal  concern  in  the  measure  by  sitting 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bench  and  bobbing  up  and 
down  as  if  he  had  unexpectedly  found  it  red  hot,  rose  and 
said  something.  The  Attorney-General,  secure  on  the  follow- 
ing day  of  a  holiday  from  the  Probate  Court,  took  his  seat 
on  the  Treasurj'  bench.  Bill  in  hand.  The  Solicitor-General, 
anxious  to  show  that  apprehension  of  pubUc  business  being 
overlooked  by  law  officers  of  the  Crown  under  stress  of 
private  business  was  ill  founded,  joined  his  learned  colleague. 
Mr.  Courtney  put  in  sonorous  tone  the  various  clauses,  de- 
claring each  added  to  the  Bill.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Haldane, 
finding  the  edge  of  the  seat  hotter  than  ever,  bobbed  with 
redoubled  energy.  The  Attorney-General  slowly  crossed  the 
floor.  Bill  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  gratefully  quitting  his 
seat,  met  him  midway,  where  a  hurried  consultation  was  held. 

"  Clause  8,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  going  on  with  his  recitative ; 
"  that  Clause  8  be  added  to  the  Bill." 

At  this  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Haldane  retired,  and 
again  advanced,  as  if  it  were  some  figure  in  a  quadrille  they 
\^re  engaged  upon,  rather  than  in  Committee  upon  the  Land 
Purchase  Registration  and  Searches  Bill. 

Fatal  Clause  10.     Oil  Clause  10  Something  happened.    Either  the 

clause  ought  to  have  been  omitted  or  amended, 
or  the  wTong  amendment  was  inserted  in  the  rapid,  relentless 
recitative.  The  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Haldane  again 
taking  the  floor,  cleansed,  hands  across  (with  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
in  each),  dowTi  the  middle  and  up  again  to  their  seats.  A  thrill 
of  freshened  interest  moved  the  somnolent  House,  and  the  five 
strangers  in  the  gallery  became  almost  turbulent  hi  their 
excitement.  Something  had  surely  happened  to  Clause  10, 
and  a  slight  tremor  in  Mr.  Courtney's  voice  showed  that  he 
was  not  unconscious  of  the  mishap.  But  the  Cliair  can  do  no 
wrong.  There  Avas  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  straight  forward 
with  the  clauses,  which  he  did  with  increased  rapidity. 
**  Clause  14,  15,  IG  " — Mr.  Haldane  rhythmically  bobbing  up 
and  down  as  each  number  was  recited.  Then  it  was  proposed 
to  take  the  report  stage.  But  here  Clause  10,  with  whatever 
had  happened  to  it,  was  avenged.  The  Attomey-CTcneral,  in 
gravest,  almost  funereal,  manner  declined  the  responsibility  of 
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peniiitting  the  final  stage  to  be  taken,  and  report  was  post- 
poned till  Tuesday. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Biggar  had  sat  abashed  and  silent, 
watching  Mr.  Haldane's  gymnastics,  and  pondering  over 
Clause  10.  But,  this  measure  disposed  of,  and  proposal  made 
to  read  a  second  time  the  School  Board  for  London  Pensions 
Bill,  he  found  his  voice,  steadily  objecting  to  this  and  to 
all  succeeding  measures  till,  the  list  exhausted,  the  House 
adjourned. 

Nov.  20  —  L«rd     Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  early  in  his  place 
in  possession,      in  the  Housc  of  Commous  this  afternoon.     As 

usual  he  sat  in  the  comer  seat  behind  the 
Treasury  bench,  which  he  has  appropriated  with  more  suc- 
cess than  Mr.  Forster  met  with  when,  in  years  gone  by,  he 
claimed  his  favourite  seat.  Since  Lord  Randolph  foregoes  the 
privilege  of  attending  prayers,  he  has  no  statutory  right  to 
the  place,  and  ir  was  upon  this  ground  that  five  years  ago  Dr. 
Lyons,  coming  down  to  prayers  and  securing  a  ticket  for  the 
comer  seat,  used  to  question  Mr.  Forster's  attempts  to  appro- 
priate it.  But  no  one  ventures  to  dispute  Lord  Randolphs 
determination  to  fill  his  favourite  place.  AVhether  he  comes 
early  or  late  he  always  gets  his  seat  and  sits  there,  incessantly 
twirling  his  moustache,  an  attentive  Ustener  to  whatever  may 
be  going  forward.  He  very  rarely  speaks  to  anyone,  a  manner 
differing  diametrically  from  that  famihar  with  him  when  he 
was  still  Leader  of  the  Fourth  Party.  Then  he  was  wont  to 
buzz  all  over  the  House  in  search  of  temporary  allies,  whether 
against  Mr.  (xladstone  or  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  That  is  all 
changed.  Having  at  one  time,  according  to  hostile  critics, 
been  distinguished  for  impudence,  he  now  affects  dignity,  and 
sits  apart  in  lordly  self-comnumion. 

^*JT- ^i^v"^^^     The    expectation    that    the    Lord    Chancellor 

Halsburys  i  i    /•     i    i  •  i/»  ^t    ^  i 

iiatronage.         wouid  fccl  hunseif  Compelled  to  take  notice  of 

the  grave  allegations  made  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  debate  on  the  vote  for  law  charges 
was  realised  to-night.  As  soon  as  Lord  Salisbury  had 
answered  a  question  with  respect  to  the  new  Geniian  alliance. 
Lord  Halsbury,  who  had  been  carefully  nursing  a  bundle  of 
notes,  left  the  Woolsack,  and,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
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Lord  Chancellor  when  addressing  the  House,  stood  a  pace 
or  two  to  the  left.  From  this  place  he  read  out  a  statement 
occup3mig  some  time  in  the  deliver}^  but  which,  as  far  as  its 
purport  could  be  followed,  delicately  skirted  the  fringe  of  the 
question  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  that  brutal 
frankness  which  sometimes  distinguishes  Lord  Randolph's 
attacks.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  about  Lord  Halsbury 
on  that  night,  but  the  charge  that  stuck  in  the  memory 
of  the  House,  and  has  since  arrested  attention,  was  that 
two  years  ago,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  department  of 
the  Official  Referee,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  filled  up  the 
post,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lord  R.  Churchill,  at  the 
time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  carefully  going  into 
the  matter  and  finding  it  was  practically  a  sinecure,  had 
recommended  that  it  should  not  be  filled  up,  a  conclusion 
arrived  at,  after  a  similar  but  independent  investigation,  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  To  this 
charge  Lord  Halsbury  replied  in  very  general  tenns. 

Lord  Salisbury  said  never  a  word,  whilst  Lord  Granville 
adroitly  excused  himself  from  discussing  the  matter  on  the 
ground  that  no  notice  had  been  given  of  Lord  Halsbury*s  in- 
tention of  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  general  impression  is 
that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  nothing  better  to  say,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  maintained  the  attitude  of  silence 
with  which  he  has  hitherto  met  similar  charges. 

Nov.  22.  —  Mr.     Jt  has  como  to  pass  in  the  whirligig  of  time  that 
iwsition.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  at  this  epoch,  in  a  position 

wherein  his  comings  and  goings  arouse  the 
hearty  cheers  of  his  motley  following.  It  seemed  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  he  wrote  to  "  My  dear  Granville  "  from  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  that  the  end  of  his  political  career  was  reached, 
and  that  whether  he  took  his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  at  half-past  four  or  half-past  seven,  or  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  at  all,  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  But  a 
great  deal  has  happened  since  1874,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
once  more  gone  through  the  regular  stages  of  popular  adula- 
tion and  personal  neglect,  though  the  depth  reached  in  1886, 
after  the  new  rout  at  the  poll,  did  not  approach  the  dark 
profundity  that  whelmed  him  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
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Once  more  Mr.  Ciladstone  is  gambolling  on  the  crest  of  the 
flowin<(  tide,  and  the  House  of  Commons  waits  on  his  utter- 
ances, watches  his  coming  and  going,  as  it  began  to  do  in 
1879.  He  never  cherishes  personal  resentment,  otherwise  his 
daily  life  would  be  a  sore  travail  Yet  sometimes  he  must 
have  a  pained  consciousness  of  the  hollowness  of  the  personal 
adulation  which  just  now,  as  from  time  to  time  in  other 
days,  greets  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ho  b  the 
same  man  to-day  he  was  when,  in  the  Session  of  1874,  he 
used  to  sit  at  the  remote  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
wearing  his  gloves  and  canying  his  stick,  with  studious  ex- 
pression of  the  admission  that  he  had  really  no  business  there, 
hoped  he  did  not  intrude,  and  would  presently  quietly  go 
away.  It  was  not  quite  so  bad  in  188G,  partly  because  past 
experience  had  proved  the  danger  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  finally  discomfited,  and  hugely  because  scores  of  his 
followers  who  had  sacrificed  their  seats  on  the  altar  of  his  new- 
formed  policy  were  not  in  their  places  to  frown  upon  him.  But 
circumstances  change,  and  he  haply  forgets.  However  it  be, 
he  brightly  beams  upon  his  faithfiil,  hopeful  following  when, 
as  happened  the  other  day,  they  rise  to  greet  him  with  stormy 
cheering  on  his  return  from  a  triumphal  tour  in  the  Midlands. 

^'«^*  .¥""^''^*     As  Mr.  (Gladstone,  coming  in  this  afternoon  a 

Smith    makes      t     i       i  ^    n  %         \ 

a  joke.  little  late,  stood  for  a  moment  at  gaze  by  the 

Si)eaker's  chair  he  beheld  an  anunated  scene 
The  Strangers'  (Gallery,  long  empty,  was  crowded.  The  benches 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  were  filled  with  members  rocking 
to  and  fro  with  Tuicontrollable  laughter  and  hilarious  shouting. 
At  the  table  stood  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith,  his  ingenuous  countenance 
suttused  with  a  deeper  blush,  and  a  spasmodic  smile  responding 
to  the  general  hilarity.  Mr.  Gladstone,  making  haste  to  reach 
his  seat,  anxiously  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  mystery,  and 
sj)ee(lily  learned  the  tnith. 

Mr.  Smith  had  made  a  joke,  the  unqualified  success  of 
which  was  completed  l»y  an  absence  of  deliberate  intention. 

(^)uite  early  in  the  course  of  questions  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Tiviisury  had  displayed  a  sprightliness  which  attracted 
tlu'  attention  of  the  House.  Mr.  Libouchere  had  set  him  off 
by  vt'lled  incpiiry  as  to  the  }M)ssibility  of  a  Saturday  sitting. 
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With  grave  irony  Mr.  Smith  had  acknowledged  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  member  for  Northampton  to  get  on  with  public 
business,  and,  assuming  that  he  was  the  authorised  exponent 
of  the  desire  of  members  to  sit  on  Saturday,  proposed  with 
pretty  appearance  of  unwillingness  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  if  the  House  so  willed  it.  Members  on  both 
sides,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  hotly  objected,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  pausing  for  a  moment,  as  if  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons,  finally  decided  that  a  Saturday  sitting  was  not  the 
general  desire,  and  therefore  should  not  take  place. 

This  was  a  little  bit  of  comedy  that  presented  the  prosaic 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  a  new  light.  No  one  was  more 
pleased  with  its  success  than  the  leading  gentleman,  and  it 
encouraged  him  to  higher  flights.  The  opportunity  came 
after  he  had  set  forth  the  arrangements  for  the  business  of  the 
Session.  There  followed  the  usual  clamour  of  private  members 
in  charge  of  Bills,  beseeching  that  exception  might  be  made 
in  their  favour.  The  Irish  members  having  been  molUfied, 
Dr.  Clark  came  forward  to  plead  the  privilege  of  Scotland. 
AVhy,  he  asked,  should  the  Scotch  estimates  be  remitted  to 
the  end  of  the  programme,  coming  after  everything  else  ? 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  in  one  of  those  kindly 
apothegms  which  immortalise  his  Parliamentary  speech, 
"  that  anybody  should  have  to  come  after  anybody  else." 

The  House,  once  resolved  to  accept  Mr.  Smith  as  a 
humorist,  roared  with  generous  delight  at  this  naiveU.  Thus 
encouraged,  Mr.  Smith  went  on : — "  But  that  is  a  state  of  things 
inseparable  from  Parliamentary  life,  unless  we  can  sit  in  two 
or  three  Houses  at  the  same  time." 

The  House,  quick  as  lightning,  saw  the  bearing  of  this 
epigram.  Session  after  Session,  since  the  far-off  time  of  Mr. 
Butt,  the  Irish  members  had  been  clamouring  for  the  right  to 
sit  in  their  own  Parliament  on  College  Green.  And  here,  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  stonny  campaign,  where  as  yet  the  Home 
Rule  flag  had  ever  been  beaten  back,  was  the  spokesman  of 
a  Conservative  Ministry  stumbling  into  an  admission  which 
surrendered  the  whole  position !  Of  course  Mr.  Smith  had  not 
meant  anything.  Lured  on  by  the  passion  for  epigram,  he  had 
chanced  upon  this  unlucky  turn  of  phrase.  But  that  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  situation,  and  the  strident  cheer. 
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started  below  the  gangAvay,  was  taken  up  along  the  Opposition 
benches,  echoed  by  peals  of  laughter  on  the  Ministerial  side, 
finally  working  the  House  up  to  the  state  of  excitement  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  when  he  chanced  to  look  in. 

Nov.  27.— All     Mr.  Clancy,  referring  to-night  to  a  disclaimer  by 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  of  certain  conduct  attributed 
to  him,  fliished  forth  one  of  those  priceless  sayings,  not  un- 
familiar in  the  days  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  and  later  Irish 
members,  but,  unhappily,  rare  in  these  more  prosaic  da}'s. 

**  Whether  it  is  a  calumny  or  not,"  said  Mr.  Clancy  em- 
phatically, "  it  is  true." 

^  o'Rei^*  D  *^^^'  '^^^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  questioned 
wui.  to-night  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  admitted  the 

truth  of  the  romantic  story  of  Mr.  O'Reilly 
Dease*s  will.  Mr.  Dease,  years  ago,  sat  for  an  Irish  constit- 
uency, and  was  a  well-kno>vn  figure  in  the  House,  though  he 
did  not  take  obtrusive  part  in  debate.  When  the  Pamellit^ 
came  into  power  in  Ireland  Mr.  Dease  lost  his  seat  But  he 
kept  up  his  London  house,  and  spent  his  days  and  nights 
in  the  Reform  Club.  He  had  a  curious  habit  of  talking  about 
the  wealth  at  his  dis])osal,  and  of  his  difficulty  as  to  whom  he 
should  bequeath  it  to,  being,  as  he  said,  a  lone  and  childless 
man.  Somehow,  when  the  confidential  conversation  had 
closed,  his  interlocutor  had  had  it  subtlely  borne  in  upon  him 
that  if  he  only  minded  his  Fs  and  Q's,  and  was  properly 
deferential  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  l)ca.se,  he  might  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  that  gentleman's  will  was  ojxjned.  When  the  end 
came,  and  the  will  was  read,  it  wivs  found  that  Mr.  Dease  had 
left  his  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  something  like  £50,000, 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  with 
instructions  to  apply  it  to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
The  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  will  must  have  been  a 
profound  disappointment  to  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Reform  Club  whom  Mr.  l)ea.se  was  accustomed  to  single  out 
for  his  confidential  conversation  and  his  hints  of  princely 
lega(;ies,  conveyed  by  winks  and  nods  and  pressure  of  the 
hand.  Now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  got  the 
money,  though  Mr.  (ioschen  almost  wept  when  he  referred  to 
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the  two  nieces  of  the  legatee,  in  ill-health  and  wholly  without 
means,  and  declared  himself  utterly  unable  to  assist  them. 

^"T"  ...^-  ~"  ■*     Mr.  Sydney  Buxton   is  a  hard-headed   yoiin? 

thnlling     ten  ,       ,  i  ,  ■  i      i  .■   ■      i 

minutet  man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  political 

questions  of  the  dny,  and  is  able  to  -state  both 
sides  with  such  perfect  impartiality  as  to  induce  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  a  condition  of  absolute  indifference  as  to  which 
he    shall    advocate.      No    casual 
observer  would  suspect  Mr.  Buxton 
of  tendency  to  perpetrate  a  prac- 
tical joke ;    but   it  is  opportimity 
that  creates  the  offender,  and  the 
circumstances  that  Mr.  Jacoby  in- 
tended to-night  to  introduce  a  -Bill 
tor  the  establishment  of  Tribunals 
of  Commerce  proved  too  much  for 
Sir,  Buxton's  rigid  morality. 

Mr.  Jacoby  is  the  member  who 
«arly  in  the  year  came  to  the  front 
in  hv^e  dress  and  a  lethal  weapon. 
Attempting  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  with  sword  by  his  side 
lie  was  stopped  by  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  who,  with  reckless  courage, 
disarmed  him  and  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  weapon  till  the  hon. 
member  was  seen  safe  off  the 
premises.  He  was,  it  was  made 
known  in  reply  to  earnest  inquiry, 
going  to  dine  with  the  Paraguayan 
Minister,  or  the  representative  at 
this  Court  of  some  equally  overbearing  State,  and,  determined 
the  House  of  Commons  should  suffer  no  loss  of  dignity  in  his 
person,  had  as  early  as  four  in  the  afternoon  put  on  his  lev^e 
tiress,  girt  on  his  sword,  and  presented  himself  to  the  view  of 
the  amazed  throng  in  the  lobby. 

To-night  ho  was  in  attire  more  suitable  for  the  prosaic 
business  with  which  he  was  chained.  A  velvet  coat,  ruffles  at 
the  wrist,  and  sword  at  side,  were  all  very  well  when  the  object 
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was  to  overawe  the  Minister  of  proud  Paraguay ;  but  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  the  establishineDt  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce 
was  qiiito  another  thing,  and  the  ordinary  dress  of  commerce 
sufficed.     There  were  two  Bills  to  be  introduced  at  this  con- 


venient period  of  the  Sefision,  Mr,  Jacoby  standing  second, 
precedence  having  been  gaincfl  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  Mr. 
Buxton  had,  however  tardily,  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the 
better  ]>roteclion  of  sand  grouse.  With  a  view  to  conciliate 
opinion  nn  the  opjwsite  benches,  and  with  a  consciousness 
tbiit  he  was  not  above  suspicion  of  Separatist  tendencies,  he 
had  dexterously  dragged  in  a  reference  to  the  solidity  of  the 
Empire.  The  full  title  of  his  measure  was  "a  Bill  for  the 
better  protection  of  Sand  (Irouse  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom." 
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How  Bills  are     Questions  over,  he,  always  keeping  his  eye  on 

Mr.  Jacoby,  sallied  forth  to  accomplish  the 
important  and  well-defined  process  by  which  Bills  are  brought 
in  after  leave  has  been  humbly  asked  and  graciously  given. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  unwritten  ordinance 
that  a  member  having  a  Bill  in  charge  shall  leave  his  seat, 
march  towards  the  door  as  if  about  to  retire  from  political 
life,  halt  at  the  Bar,  and  take  up  his  position  at  the  cross  bench 
to  the  left.  Here  he  stands  until  the  Speaker  calls  upon  him 
by  name,  whereupon  he  advances  (always  skirting  the  benches 
on  the  left),  making  due  obeisance  to  the  Chair,  and,  passing 
between  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  table,  hands  in  a 
document  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  Bill.  Too  often  it  is 
what  is  known  as  "  a  dummy  " — a  blank  piece  of  paper  en- 
dorsed with  a  title,  after  the  fashion  of  the  hollow  wooden 
cases  imitative  of  books  with  which  quaintly  disposed  persons 
sometimes  fill  up  odd  shelves  of  their  library. 

Mr.  Buxton  out-    Qu  a  memorable  occasion  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes, 

burdened  with  a  measure  dealing  with  crabs 
and  lobsters,  sadly  bimgled  the  business  of  bringing  in  a  Bill. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  has  not  sat  in  two  Parliaments  without 
knowing  all  about  it;  but  there  was  Mr.  Jacoby  to  be  led 
astray,  and  by  a  series  of  elaborate  manoeuvres  Mr.  Buxton 
successfully  carried  out  his  little  plot.  Starting  from  the 
cross  bench  before  the  Serjeant-at-Arms*  chair,  he  walked 
down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  House,  essaying  to  reach  the 
Clerk  by  the  passage  between  the  front  Opposition  bench  and 
the  table.  Instantly  a  shout  of  "  Order  !  order ! "  rang  across 
the  crowded  benches.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  bodv 
imbued  with  a  tolerant  spirit ;  but  there  are  some  things  it 
will  not  stand.  One  is  two  members  on  their  legs  at  the 
same  moment ;  a  second  is  a  member  crossing  between  the 
Chair  and  another  member  addressing  the  Speaker ;  a  third 
is  a  member  standing  as  much  as  five  inches  within  the  Bar  ; 
a  fourth  is  a  member  moving  a  single  pace  with  his  hat  on. 
A  penny  may  be  added  to  the  income-tax  or  a  declaration  of 
war  made  with  less  outward  disturbance  than  is  created  by 
any  one  of  these  accidents. 

To  see  a  member  skirting  the  benches  on  the  right-hand  side 
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intent  upon  bringing  in  a  Bill  when  he  should  have  walked  to 
the  left  hand  was  a  covert  attack  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  and  the  stability  of  the  Throne  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  By  the  time  Mr.  Buxton  had  reached  the 
table,  and  was  showing  a  disposition  to  pass  by  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  the  roar  had  increased  to  a  degree  of  ferocity 
before  which  this  ordinarily  self-possessed  young  man  visibly 
trembled.  Faltering  and  finally  halting,  he  turned  and  made 
again  for  the  cross  bench  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  chair. 

This  accomplished,  he,  to  the  added  horror  of  the  House, 
again  set  forth  on  the  wrong  track. 

Agftin  and  again !   The  uproar,  uow  growu  deafening,  began  to  tell 

upon  Mr.  Jacoby.  That  hon.  gentleman — pre- 
pared to  follow  up  the  sand  grouse  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  establishment  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce — had  happily 
stationed  himself  in  proper  position  by  the  cross  bench  on  the 
left-hand  side,  facing  the  Speaker  s  chair.  Thence  he  watched 
the  manceuvrcs  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  who,  with  the  ordinarj' 
pallor  of  his  studious  face  grown  ghastlier,  began  to  look  like 
a  himted  hare.  What  had  been  commenced  in  jest  had 
deepened  into  sternest  earnest.  Having  reached  the  table  a 
second  time,  again  approaching  from  the  wrong  side,  Mr. 
Buxton  found  his  passage  barred  by  an  ex-Minister.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  double  again,  a  stonn  of  laughter, 
cheers,  and  cries  of  "Order  I"  rendering  inaudible  the  directions 
that  would  have  guided  his  steps  to  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Once  more  he  retired  towards  the  Bar,  no  sand 
grouse  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  sorely  in  need  of  pn>- 
tcction.  (lasping  for  breath,  with  parche<l  hps  and  the 
perspiration  dewing  his  brow,  he  set  out  for  the  third  time  to 
bring  in  his  well-meant  Bill,  and  for  the  third  time,  amid 
terrific  shouting,  he  was  seen  to  make  his  way  over  the  fatal 
track  towards  the  passage  by  the  front  Opposition  bench  ! 

Arrived  there,  a  friendly  member  pushed  him  over  towards 
the  other  sidc^  of  the  table,  and  at  last,  amid  hearty  cheers,  he 
wius  welcomed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  half  rising  from  the  Treasur}" 
bench,  and  rea(;he(l  the  haven  where  he  would  have  been. 

Attention  was  still  fixe<l  upon  the  now  breathless  Buxton, 
when   Mr.  Jacoby  was  discovered  sailing  do^*n  the  House 
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before  he  had  been  called  upon  by  the  Speaker.  He  had 
gained  a  few  steps,  had  made  his  first  obeisance  to  the  Chair, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  roar  of  execration  even  more  blood- 
curdling than  any  that  had  rebuked  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  The 
roar  of  caged  lions  obsers'ing  the  tigers'  daily  meal  carried 
past  their  den  is  a  mere  whimper  to  this  outburst  of  humor- 
ously simulated  indignation.  Mr.  Jacoby  faltered  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  anxiously  round  at  the  excited  throng 
on  either  side  of  him.  His  hesitation  lasted  only  a  moment. 
Something  was  wrong ;  but  he  had  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  and 
the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better.  Accordingly  he  started  oft' 
at  the  double,  making  straight  for  the  passage  by  the 
Treasurj"  bench,  the  roar  increasing  as  he  moved  forward. 
Fortunately  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  again  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Throwing  himself  bodily  into  the  breach, 
Mr.  Smith  stopped  Mr.  Jacoby's  unauthorised  advance,  and 
the  member  for  Mid-Derbyshire  turned  about  and  slowly 
withdrew  to  the  Bar,  peals  of  laughter  ringing  through  the 
House.  There  he  stood  till  the  Speaker,  in  tones  of  awful 
solemnity,  cried  aloud, "  Mr.  Jacoby ! "  whereupon  he  advanced 
in  due  form  and  safely  landed  his  Bill. 

Throughout  this  scene  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
thronged  and  intensely  interested.  Afterwards,  there  being 
nothing  more  important  than  the  voting  of  a  million  and  a 
half  in  Committee  of  Supply,  the  benches  emptied,  and  to  the 
intense  excitement  crowded  into  the  space  of  three  minutes 
there  followed  a  lengthened  period  of  paralysis. 

^^*  "•  ~Z^.^^^    There  was  somethinor  about  Sir  Georsfe  Elliot 

George  EUiot  ,  ,  •i.?i-iim  ^, 

takes  the  floor,     as  he  stood  to-night  behmd  the  Ireasury  bench 

discoursing  on  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill 
that  irresistibly  recalled  Mr.  Pecksniff'  leaning  over  the  banis- 
ters at  Todgers's  addressing  the  hastily  gathered  company  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Not  that  Sir  (Jeorge  in  any  personal 
aspect  resembles  Tom  Pinch's  employer.  It  was  more  the 
attitude  and  the  air  of  benevolent  philanthropy  suffusing  the 
oration  that  recalled  the  famous  scene. 

*'  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff*,  leaning  over  the  banisters, 
"  let  us  be  moral." 

"(lentlemen,"  said  Sir  George  Elliot,  leaning  over  the  rail 
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of  the  Treiisiiiy  bench, "  let  us  not  put  a  coUar  round  the  neck 
of  the  working  man  nnd  allow  him  t«  bo  guided  entirely  by 
Trades  I'nions." 

Sir  (ieorgc,  as  ho  confidentially  informed  the  House, 
"  knew  what  he  was  tiilking  about,"  which  a  genial  nod  of  the 
head,  comprising  in  its  survey  the  whole  of  the  Opposition 
benches,  liinted  was  not  universally  the  case  with  former 
speakers.     Man  and  boy  he  hod  been  in  the  House  for  twenty 


years.  He  had  also,  the  earnest  searcher  after  aiitobiograph- 
iciil  truth  ?night  giitlicr,  been  largely  engaged  in  business  in 
which  Trades  I'nions  were  somehow  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  t^ryptian  question. 

"  What  I  say  is  this,"  said  Sir  Geoi^,  and  the  cr»>wded 
House  iif  ( 'Dumions  liont  fonvard  to  catch  the  words  of  wisdom 
dro|>i)ed  in  a  voice  so  impressive  as  occasionally  to  become 
inaudil'le.  ■•  There  must  be  a  limit  to  it,"  Sir  (.ieorge  added, 
after  a  draiuiilic  pause,  looking  round  on  the  listening  senat« 
witli  iiu  aspect  of  suproiiiest  sagacity. 

The  Iiiud  cliwr  which  this  dictum  drew  forth  did  not  lure 
Sir  tii.'nr;;c  into  tiresome  Icnpths  of  oratory.  He  bad  gaiiie<l 
the  car  of  an  audience  which  always  gladly  listens  to  hiuu 
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He  was  speaking  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  master,  and  was 
evidently  in  the  vein.  He  swayed  the  potent  House  of 
Commons  with  master  touch.  Laughter  and  cheers  punc- 
tuated his  sentences.  Moreover,  unUke  Mr.  Pecksnift*  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  an  uneasy  sense 
of  the  comparative  scantiness  of  his  garments.  He  was 
thoroughly  comfortable ;  the  joyousness  beaming  from  his 
face  as  he  thrust  his  left  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
held  out  his  right  containing  a  copy  of  the  Orders  folded  up 
like  a  baton,  was  reflected  on  every  countenance. 

But  Sir  George  Ls  not  the  man  to  imperil  an  oratorical 
success  by  undue  length.  Glancing  upwards  at  the  clock, 
whose  very  face,  regarding  him,  caught  the  contagion  of 
hilarity,  he  observed,  "  I  see  the  clock  is  going  round  :  I  nuist 
be  brief,"  and  then,  waving  his  baton,  he  gracefully  glided 
into  the  powerful  peroration  in  which  he  besought  the  House 
"  not  to  hand  over  the  destinies  of  this  great  country  to  Trades 
Lmons. 

Cheer  after  cheer  rose  from  the  crowded  benches  as  Sir 
George,  bowing  and  smiling  and  gaily  waving  his  baton,  with- 
drew without  resuming  his  seat. 

The  Lord  Chan-     The  Lord  CTiancellor  unfortunately  missed  this 

cellor 

oration,  which  was  delivered  long  after  the 
dinner-hour  and  just  upon  the  eve  of  the  division.  But  Lord 
Halsbury  was  in  time  to  behold  Mr.  Bradlaugh  taking  Her 
Majesty's  Government  under  his  friendly  protection  and  de- 
fending it  from  the  aspersions  of  men  like  Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Lord  Halsbury  does  not  often  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
earlier  Parliamentary  triumphs.  To-night's  visit,  extending 
over,  two  hours,  was  the  first  occasion  when  opportunity  and 
attraction  have  combined  to  make  him  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Peers*  Gallery.  He  sat  in  the  Commons  as  member  for 
Launceston  up  to  1885,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  interpositions  in  debate.  He  has  seen  him  waltzing 
up  and  doAvn  the  floor  with  the  late  Serjeant-at-Arms,  ad- 
vancing and  retiring  between  the  Mace  and  the  Bar  amid  angry 
shouts  from  outraged  Conservatives.  With  nose  uptilted  he  has 
heard  him,  standing  behind  the  outdrawn  Bar,  plead,  before 
an  implacable  majority,  for  admission  of  his  constitutional 
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rights  and  the  inalienable  privileges  of  the  electors  who  sent 
him  to  Parliament.  Sir  Hardinge  (liffard,  being  a  man  of 
natural  dignity  and  repose  of  manner,  took  no  personal  part 
in  the  exciting  scenes  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  hustled  across 
the  lobby,  down  the  stairs,  and  out  into  Palace  Yard,  where 
he  arrived  breathless,  with  his  coat  torn  and  his  stylographic 
pen  broken.  But  more  than  once  his  voice  joined  the  chorus 
of  execration  with  which,  between  1880  and  1885,  Mr. 
l^mdlaugh's  attempts  to  take  his  seat  were  met  Whilst  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  old  adversaries,  united  under  his  banner,  passed 
the  Oaths  Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  faithful  among  the  faith- 
less found,  resisted  the  innovation. 

Mr.  Braaiaiigii  in   Jt    was    but    ycstcrday    Lord    Halsbury    had 

lamented  in  the  Lords  the  bowing  of  unaccus- 
tomed knees  at  the  shrine  of  BaaL  And  now,  straying  by 
accident  into  the  Commons,  he  sat  fascinated  in  the  gaUer}', 
looking  down  upon  a  scene  the  realisation  of  which  went  far 
beyond  the  wildest  fantasy  of  nightmare  dreams  that  may  have 
flitted  over  the  pillow  of  the  late  Mr.  Newd^^te  in  the  early 
Sessions  of  the  Parliament  of  1880.  Here  was  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
in  attitude  of  studied  elegance,  with  one  foot  set  in  the  rack 
of  the  bench  before  him,  doing  battle  for  a  Conservative 
(government,  one  of  whose  most  important  measures  was 
attacked  by  a  Radical  faction.  The  Bill  was  by  courtesy 
styled  a  (Tovonmient  measure;  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  stniggling 
with  natural  modesty,  was  fain  to  confess  that  in  all  its 
principal  clauses  it  was  his  own.  He,  and  he  alone,  had  done 
it.  There  were,  it  is  true,  other  members  sitting  on  the 
(irand  Committee  which  had  moulded  the  measure  as  it  was 
now  presented  to  the  House,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not 
indisjwsed  to  share  the  credit  with  them.  But  a  passion  for 
accuracy  recpiired  him  to  state  that,  with  one  single  exception 
so  immaterial  that  it  need  not  be  particularised,  he  was 
responsible  for  every  suggestion  made  in  Committee  and 
accepted  by  the  ( Jovemment. 

In  such  circumstances  he  was  hardly  able  to  repress  the 
s('()ni  and  indignation  with  which  he  l)eheld  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  men  like  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  claiming  to  be  heard  on  l)ehalf  of  the  working 
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classes.  Codlin  was  the  true  friend  of  the  British  working 
man,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  most  metallic  tones  were  inadequate 
to  duly  ring  forth  his  righteous  indignation  at  the  impudent 
pretensions  of  the  obtrusive  Short. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  sitting  in  the  gallery,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  pinched  his  ears,  and  gazed  about  in  silent  amaze- 
ment as  he  heard  again  and  again  the  ringing  cheers  that  rose 
from  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Conservatives  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  their  new  Gamaliel  Did  he  dream,  or  were  visions  about  ? 
No,  it  was  the  old  familiar  unmistakable  place,  with  the  Mace 
on  the  table,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  in  the  Chair,  the  Bar 
beyond  which  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bradlaugh  dare  not  advance, 
and  the  glass  door  that  used  to  be  flung  wide  open  when  his 
burly  form  was  hustled  out. 

Lord  Monk        Closc  bcsido  him,  sharing  the  full  leneth  of  the 

Bretton.  '  o  o 

Peers'  Gallery,  sat  Lord  Monk  Bretton.  He  used 
to  be  Mr.  Dodson  in  those  not  distant  days,  and  Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard  had  more  than  once  paired  with  him  through  the 
dinner  hour,  when  there  was  prospect  of  a  division  on  a  new 
Bradlaugh  incident.  The  Lord  Chancellor  furtively  scanned 
the  countenance  of  his  noble  friend,  hoping  haply  to  find  upon 
it  some  fleeting  emotion  of  surprise.  But  Lord  Monk  Bretton 
is  gifted  with  imperturbable  self-possession.  Sir  Hardinge 
Giflard  had  sat  opposite  Mr.  Dodson  for  years,  and  to-night 
remembered  how,  when  the  House  was  in  a  state  of  seething 
commotion  at  some  crisis  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  Parliamentary 
career,  Mr.  Dodson  had  looked  out  straight  over  his  nose  with 
the  same  imperturbability  as  Lord  Monk  Bretton  now  gazed 
into  space  over  the  head  of  the  transformed  member  for 
Northampton  and  the  bewitched  Conservative  Party.  As  the 
Parisians  of  an  elder  generation  used  to  sing  about  the  statue 
of  Philip  Augustus  on  the  Place  du  Tr6ne,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor pitied  Lord  Monk  Bretton — 

Car  il  est  en  pierre,  en  pierre, 
Pour  lui  ce  n'est  pas  amusant. 

When  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  out  as  one 
dazed. 

Chnstmaa        Parliament  prorogued. 
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Dec.  30. —A  long    The    announcement    of    the    death    of    Ijord 

link  with  the      i^  ,  mi 

i>ast.  hversley  will  convey  as  a  surprise   to  many 

people  the  news  that  the  Speaker  who  retired 
from  the  Chair  more  than  twenty  years  ago  was  aUve  so 
recently  as  Friday  morning.  Since  Lord  Eversley  quitted  the 
Chair  three  Speakers  have  tilled  it — Mr.  Denison,  Sir  Henr)' 
Brand,  and  the  present  occupant.  Mr.  DenLson  is  long  since 
dead ;  Sir  Henry  Brand  (Lord  Hampden)  is  living  a  peaceful 
life,  chiefly  devoted  to  dairj'  farming ;  and  Mr.  Peel  has  only 
just  lived  down  the  circumstantial  rumour  that  he  was  about 
to  retire  to  make  room  for  the  fourth  Speaker  whom  Lord 
Eversley  should  have  seen  in  the  Chair.  But  the  oldest  of 
all  Parliamentary  Hands  has  dropped  off  at  last,  and  Lonl 
Eversley  is  dead  at  ninety-four. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  prorogation  that  a  near 
relative  of  Lord  Eversley,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
veteran,  told  mo  an  interesting  story  about  hinx  Bom  six 
years  before  the  century,  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  men,  and 
certainly,  for  his  years,  the  halest  man,  in  England  He  pre- 
served to  the  last  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  his  memor}' 
was,  with  a  notable  hiatus,  remarkable.  He  could  not  recall 
events  of  last  week  or  last  month,  or  of  the  last  few  years,  but 
going  back  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  eighty  years,  he  had  a 
vivid  and  accurate  memory  for  particular  incidents.  One 
thing  he  remembered  quite  well  was  the  visit  he  paid  to  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  heard  William  Pitt  speaking  in 
triumphant  tone  of  the  coaUtion  he  had  just  formed  with 
Austria  and  Russia  against  Xapoleon. 

This  must  have  been  in  the  late  autumn  of  1805.  In 
December,  1805  —  the  2nd  of  December,  a  memorable 
Napoleonic  date — Austerlitz  was  fought,  and  the  coalition 
crumpled  up.  This  broke  Pitt's  proud  spirit,  and  in  the 
following  January  he  died.  Thus  it  must  have  been  more 
than  eighty- three  years  since  young  Shaw-Lefevre,  afterwards 
Viscount  Eversley,  heard  this  speech  in  an  assembly  over 
which  thirty-three  years  later  he  was  elected  to  preside. 

It  is  drawing  on  for  thirty-two  years  since  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  stepped  out  of  the  Si)eaker's  chair  and  went  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Eversley.  This  is  more  than  a 
lifetime  in  the  political  world.     I  suppose  there  arc  not  more 
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than  a  dozen  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  present 
time  who  sat  there  when  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  Speaker. 
A  right  hon.  gentleman,  now  sitting  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  diligently  turning  over  the  pages  of  "  Dod "  has  dis- 
covered that  of  men  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  dissolved  in 
1868  only  thirty  now  have  places  in  the  Commons.  It  seems 
incredible  that  we  should  but  the  other  day  have  been  able 
to  go  back  to  the  Speaker  appointed  in  1839  and  find  him 
still  in  the  flesh.  Lord  Eversley's  last  public  appearance  was 
in  connection  with  the  Queen's  Jubilee  last  year,  when  he 
was  able  to  take  his  part,  sitting  with  the  assembled  Commons 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  between  Lord  Hampden,  the  late 
Speaker,  and  Mr.  Peel,  the  present 

By  an  odd  coincidence  the  death  of  the  ancient  Speaker 
was  announced  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  birthday.  Compared  with 
Lord  Eversley  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  mere  stripling  of  seventy- 
nine,  and  according  to  the  latest  accounts  received  of  the  state 
of  his  health  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he  may  live 
as  long  as  the  Speaker  whose  installation  he  witnessed  close 
upon  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  two  years 
Mr.  Gladstone's  predecessor  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  year  1830  for  the  pocket  borough  of 
Downton,  Mr.  Gladstone  coming  in  two  years  later,  in  the  first 
reformed  Parliament,  as  member  for  Newark. 
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SESSION    OF    1888. 

FEBRUARY. 


y.  Thurs.— JIM.  Speech.    Address  thereon. 

First  Debate. 
10.  Fri Ditto.     Ditto.    Second  Debate. 

13,  A/on.— Privilege.  Arrent  of  Mr.  P.  O'Brien. 

Complaint  and  Motion,  Mr.  Pictan. 
Amendment,  Mr.  Attorney-GeneraL 
H.M.  Speech.  Address  thereon.  Amend- 
ment, Mr.  Parnell.    Third  Debate. 

14.  Tu^<s.—imto.    Ditto.    Fourth  Debate. 
1.1.  HVW.— Ditto.     Ditto.     Fifth  Debate. 
1«.  7Vtur».— Ditto.  Ditto.    Sixth  Debate. 

Metropolitan   Boanl   of   Works.     Royal 

Commission.    IjCtrd  R.  Churchill 
17.  Fri. — H.M.    Speech.      Address    thereon. 

Division  on  Mr.  Pamell's  Amendment 

—For,   22».     Against,  317.    Seventh 

Deliate. 
20.  Mon. — H.M.    SjMjech.     Address   thereon. 

A^cultural  Depre88i(»n,  Mr.  Chaplin. 

India  (Finance).    Amendment,  Mr.  S. 

Smith.    Eij^hth  Debate. 
J 


21.  Tiie*.— H.M.    Speech.    Address  thereon. 

Scotland  (Distress,  kc).  Amend- 
ment, Dr.  Cameron.    Ninth  Debate. 

22.  Jred.— H.M.    Speech.    Address   thereon. 

Agricultural  Depression  (Scotland], 
Mr.  Anderson.  Divi.nion — For,  77. 
Against,  190.  Address  agreed  to. 
Report  made.    Tenth  Debate. 

23.  TAurs.— H.M.  Speech.    Rei)ort  of  Address 

agreed  to. 

24.  FK.— Rules  of  Procedure.    No.  I.  Sittings 

of  the  House.  Agreed  to.  First  De- 
bate. 

Mon. — House  met  at  3  o'clock.    Supply  : 
Civil  Service  Estimates. 

ru«s.— Rules  of  Procedure.    Nos.  II.  to 
VIII.  agreed  to. 

jrerf.— Ditto.       Nos.  IX.  to  XII.  agreed 
to. 


*>7 
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29. 
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MARCH. 


1.  rA«r<r.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Eiitiniates. 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis).  Resolu- 
tion, Sir  C.  liiLssell.  Debate  adjouraed. 

2.  Fr».— Ditto.     Ditto.     Division -For,  224. 

Against,  816. 
5.  Afon.— Supply.    Amendment  (Pnitectiou 

of  the  Empire),  Cajft.  Colomb.    Debate 

adjourn^. 
0.  rMM.— Rules    of    Procedure.     No.    XIII. 

Debate  adjourned. 

7.  ir«/.— Ditto.  No.    XIII.  and    otiier 

Rules  agreed  t^». 

8.  TA  Mr*.— Supply.    Aiuendment  (Protection 

of  the  Empire).    Army  Estimates. 
P.  Fri.— National  Debt  Acts.    Considered  in 
Committee. 

Parllnmentary  Irish  Under  Secretary. 
Committee. 

House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Lat^ouchere.  Di- 
vision on  Motion— Fur,  ld2.  Against, 
223. 

12.  Ifon.— Supply.     Amendment  (Admiralty 

Administration),  Lord  C.  liertsfonl. 

13.  rwe*.— Government    of   India.       Resolu- 

tion, Mr.  Slagg.     Division— For,  72. 
Against,  122. 

14.  ir«i.— Oaths  Bill.    .Mr.  limdlaugh.    Rea<l 

2*.     Division  -  For,  2:*0.     Against,.'*©. 


15.  TAum.^Suiiply.    Amendment  (Admirmlty 

Administration).    Withdrawn. 
Supply:  Civil  Service.  Vote  on  Account 

16.  Frt.— Privilege.      Canvaaaing    llemben. 

Qneation,  Mr.  H.  Fovler. 
National   Debt  Conversion  BilL     Read 

2*. 
EgJ'pt,    Judge   Advocate.      ReNoluti<m, 

Mr.  0.  Morgan.    Division— Fur.  !«. 

Against,  218. 

19.  Afon.— Local  (Government  (England  anil 

Wales)  Bill.    Mr.  Ritrkit,     Read  1*. 

20.  TuM. —National  Debt  BilL     Committee. 

BUI  reported. 

21.  HVct-Land  Law  (Ireland)  AcU.  Ac.  Bill. 

Mr.    Partull.      Division   on    Hecond 
Reading— For,  24S.    Against,  S2S. 

22.  7Attr*.— National  Debt  BilL   .R«aclS\ 

Criminal  Evidence  BilL     Read  2\    Di- 
vision— For,  196.    Against,  ISO. 

23.  FrL— Perpetual   Pensions.      Resolution, 

Mr.  Bradiaugk.    Agreed  to. 

26.  AfoA.—Wayn  and  Means.    Financial  State- 

ment, Afr.  GotcheK. 

27.  rues.— Land    Law  (Ireland)  Land    Oim- 

mission  Bill.    Afr.  Babbler.     R««d  \\ 
2S.  ired.— House  ailjoumed  till  5th  ApriL 


APRIL. 


5.  TAwr*.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

6.  Fri.— Goveniment    Yards.        Resolution, 

Afr.  Baumann. 
Civil  Servi<*c  Estimates. 
9.  Mon. — Ways  and  MeauH.     Resolutions. 

10.  riiM.— The  Alnwick  Magistrates.     Motion 

for  Adjournment,  Mr.  Frnirick. 
Fishery  Deiiartment.     Resolutitm,  Sir  E. 
Hirkbeck. 

11.  H'fti.— AgriciUtural  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Blant.     Divisitm  on  2nd  Reading 
—  For,  m).    Against,  247. 

12.  TAurs.— Disturbance   at    Ennix.    Motion 

for  Atljoumment,  Mr.  I'nrnell.    Divi- 
sion- For,  179.     Against,  249. 
Local  Government  (Englaiul  and  Wales) 
Bill.     Debate  on  2nd  Reading.     First 
DflMte. 
IH.  Frt.- Ditto.       Ditto.       Second  Deliate. 

16.  .V.»«,— Ditto.     Ditto.      ThinI  Debate. 

17.  7««.—  Ditto.     Ditto.      Fourth  Delate. 

18.  MVJ.— Marringe  with   a  Deceast^l   Wife's 

Sister  Bill.     Divisiim  on  2nd  Reading 
—For,  1S2.     Against,  2:i9. 

19.  rAur.4.— IxH'al  Government  (England  and 


Wales)  Bill.     Fifth   Debate   on   2nd 
Reading. 
20.  Frf. -Ditto.    Sixth  Debate.    Bill  read  2\ 
Local  Government  (England  and  Wsle«) 
Electors  Bill.    Read  2^ 

23.  Afon.— CustouM,  &c..  Bill.     2ml  Reading. 

Amendment,  Afr.  GUuUtnne.  Division 
—For.  217.  Against.  810.  Bill  rea.1 
2'. 

24.  Tites. -.Increase  of  Sentences  on  Appesl 

(IrelsndX    Motion  for  AdJfHmimmt. 
Mr.  J.  M'Cartkg.    DivUioii— For,  165. 
Against,  219. 
Liquor  Trafllc  (British    Dependencies). 
RcHoIution,  Afr.  A.  MArlkur. 

25.  IFed.— County  Government  (Ireland)  BflU 

Mr.  Carew  Division  on  iud  Reading 
-For,  195.    Against,  282. 

26.  r^Mrt. —Customs,  £c,  BilL    OMnmiUcc. 

27.  Fn'.- Ditto.  Ditto. 

Technical  Education.    Resolution,  Mr. 

A.  H.  Dyke  Actand. 
30.  AfoH.— Cus^»lns,  Ac.,  Bill.    Reported. 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Land  Commksi<w 

BUL    Bead  2'. 


MAY. 


1.  r««.— Crofters  Act.     .Motion  for  Adjourn- 

ment, I>r.  Clark. 
Wast*?  Lands.     M<»tion,  Afr.   BroiUaugh. 
House  rc»unte<l  out. 

2.  IKr//.— Early  CTosing  Bill.     2nd  Rea»ling, 

Sir  J.   Luhlock.      Division— For,  95. 
Against.  27K. 

3.  r*«rs.— Customs,  Ac.  Bill.     Considered. 

Lo<-hI  Government  (England  and  Wales) 
Bill.  <)nlerft)rC<mimlttee.  Instruc- 
tinii,  Mr.  .s'M «*/</</.  Division  — For, 
!-'•<.    .\gainst,  214.    Committee.    First 

•SittiU);. 
4    Fr«.— Governniont   Contn>l  of  Railways. 

ReHdltitioii.  Mr.  ll'att. 
7.   .Mon.—  l^Htil    (iuverntnent  (Kngland   and 

Wah's)    Electors     Bill.     Committee. 

.Sooml  Sittin;;. 


8.  rues.— Corporation  of  London  f  Jfalrena- 

tion  of  FuiidsX    Motion,  ifr.  Firth. 
Division -For,  133.    A^nst,  156. 
Boanl  of  Tnde  (Working  of  Railways). 
Motion,  Mr.  ChanHing.    Withdrawn. 

9.  H'erL -Public  Hooses  (Ireland)  Satimlay 

Closing  Bill.    2od  Reading,  Afr.  T.  H . 
RH$$ea.   Division— For,  102.  Against, 

176. 

10.  TAMr*.— Local  Government  (Englaml  an<l 

Wales)  Eleftoni'  BilL   Considered  anti 
rea<l  3^ 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  BilL    Com- 
mitted. 

11.  Fn'.— New  Member  taking  his  Seat.     M**- 

tion,  Mr.  BmtHavgk.     Division— For. 
152.    Agaiust,  180. 
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MAY    (continuetl). 


14.  .Von.— Privilege.    Arrest  of  Mr.   Dillon. 
Motion,    Mr.    T.    Healy.    Division— 
For,  180.     Againut,  250. 
Parlianientar}'  Undersecretary  (Ii-eland) 
Bill.    Committee. 


irj.  r««.  —  Imperial 
Committee. 


Defence     (Exjtenses). 


18,  IF«/.— Small  Holdings  Bill.  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings.  2nd  Reading.  Question  put, 
That  the  Question  Ik;  now  put.  Sir 


Walter    Foster.     DiviBion- For."  185. 

Against,  194.     Debate  atljoiirne<l. 
17.  Thurs. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     Vi)t€  on 

Account 
Employers'    Liability,    Ac,    Bill.      2nd 

Reading.     Delate  atljourned. 
IS.  Fri. — -Adjournment  of  House  till  Thursday, 

31st  Mav. 
Enii»loyers    Liability,   &c.,   Bill.     Com- 

mitted. 
31.  Thurs. — Supply:  Civil  Service  Estimates. 


C. 


8. 
U. 
12. 


13. 


14 


JUNE, 

1.  Fri.— Trustee    Savings    Banks.     Motion,  | 

Mr.  Hoioell.  , 

Supply  :  CiAil  Service  Estimates.  i    18. 

4.  Afoa.— Imperial  Defence(Expeuses).  Com- 

mittee. 

5.  ru«<.— East  India  (Contagious  Diseases, 
Ac).     Resolution,  Mr.  IV.  McUiren.  19. 

)Fef{.— Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill.   Com-        20. 

mittee. 
Ti^ttra.— Tithe  Disturbances  (North  Wales).        21. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  Mr.  T.  Ellis.        22. 
Local  Government  (England  and  Wales) 
Bill.     C<immittee.     First  Sitting, 
/•ri.— Ditto.      Ditto.      Second  Sitting.  25. 

Afoa.— Ditto.     Ditto.      Third  Sitting. 
ru«.— Ditto.     Ditto.      Fourth  Sitting. 
Reorganisation  (Public  Offices).    Resoln-    ,    26. 
Uon,  Mr.  Jennings. 
IFed.— Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill.   Com-        27. 

mittee. 
TTiur*.— Customs  (Wine  Duty)  Bill.    Com- 
mitted. 

Local  Government  (England  and  Wales)        28 
Bill.    Committee.     Fifth  Sitting. 
15.  Fri.— Ditto.      Ditto.      Sixth  Sitting.  |    29. 


Mr.  W.  Tayler.   Motion,  .Sir  R.  Lethhridge. 
Division— For,  20.     Against,  184. 

Jl/o».— German  EiniHTorCDeath).  Address, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Smith. 
Local  Government  (England  and  Wales) 
Bill.    Couimittee.    Seventh  Sitting. 

ru«.— Ditto.      Ditto.      Eighth  Sitting. 
H>ti.— Libel  Law  AmendTueut  Bill.    Com- 
mittee. 

rAitrfc— Supply  :  *Arniy  Estimates. 

Fri. — Local  Government  (England  and 
Wales)  Bill.  C»mimittee.  Ninth 
Sitting. 

J/on.— Criminal  Law,  Ac,  Act,  1887.  Re- 
solution, Mr.  J.  Morley.  Debate 
adjourned. 

r«ca.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Division— For, 
273.    Against,  3(}G. 

IKrrf.— Channel  Tunnel  Bill.    2nd  Reading. 
Sir  E.    Watkin.     Division— For   165. 
Against,  807. 
Libel  Bill     Read  3'. 

77iMr«.— Local  Government  (England  and 
Wales)  Bill.  Omimittee.  Tenth  Sitting. 

Fri.— Ditto.    Ditto.    Eleventh  Sitting. 


JULY. 


3. 


4. 

5. 
6. 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 


ifan.— Ulster  Canal,  &c..  Bill.    Considera- 
tion.    Resolution,   That  this  House 
declines  to   entertain   Amendments, 
Ac.  That  the  Bill  be  ordered  to  be 
read  3',  Mr.  Stan^eUl. 
Bann,  Ac,  Drainage  Bills.     Read  P. 
Tuts.—Loeti\  Government  (England  and 
Wales)  Bill.      Committee.      Twelfth 
Sitting. 
IFetl.— Oaths  Bill.    Committee.    Bill  re- 

^•orted. 
rAur».— Supply :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
Fri.— Police  (Metropolis)  Costs.     Motion 
for  Adjournment,  Mr.  limdlangh. 
Local  Government  (England  and  Wales) 
Bill.   Committee.   Thirteenth  Sitting. 
Payment  of  Members.     Motion,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick.    Division— For,   135.    Against, 
192. 
ifon.— Local  Government   (England  and 
Wales)  Bill.    Committee.    Fourteenth 
Sitting. 

Ditto.  Fifteenth  Sitting. 
Ditto.  Sixteenth  Sitting. 
Ditto.  Seventeenth  Sitting. 
Ditto.  Eighteenth  Sitting. 


Tues.—V\tto. 
»'«[.— Ditto. 
r^«r*.— Ditto 
Fri.— Ditto. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
30. 

31. 


3/ort.— Public  Meetings  (Trafalgar  S(iuare). 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  Mr.  Cony- 

beare. 

Local  Government  (England  and  Wales) 

Bill.   Committee.  Nineteenth  Sitting. 

Turs.—Vltto.    Ditto.  Twentieth  Sitting. 

JF«J.— Ditto.    Ditto.  Twenty-first  Sitting. 

r?iur«.— Ditto.       Ditto.      Twenty-second 
Sitting.    To  report. 

Fri.— Privilege.     Mr.  Conybeare  and  the 
Speaker.     Mr.  Conybeare  susiiended. 
Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

3/oa.— Members,  Ac.  (Charges,  Ac),  Bill. 

2nd  Beading.     Debate  ad^joumed. 
Thm.— Ditto.      Ditto.      Bill  committed. 

ITed,- Railway,  Ac,    Traffic    Bill.    Con- 
sidered. 
National  Defence  Bill.     Committee. 

Thurs.— Local  Government  (England  and 

Wales)  Bill.     Considered. 
Fri.— Ditto.     Ditto.     Bill  reatl  3'. 
iVoa.— Members,  Ac.  (Charges,  Ac),  Bill. 

Conmiittee.     First  Sitting. 
r«M.— Ditto.      Ditto.      Second  Sitting. 


AUGUST. 


1.  ireti.— MemberB,  Ac  (CJharges,  Ac),  Bill. 

Committee.    Third  Sitting. 

2.  rAt<r«.— Privilege.   The  Times  Newsiiaper. 

Motion,  Mr.  Ijahouchere.   Withdrawn. 
Closure,     Resolution     (Members,    Ac 
(Charges,  Ac),  Bill). 


McTiibers,  Ac.  (Charge««,  Ac. ),  Bill.   Com- 
mittee.    Fourth  Sitting. 

3.  Fri.— Supply:    Civil  Services.      Vote  on 

Account. 

4.  .<!(t/.— Ditto.     Nuvy  and  Army  Estimates. 
6.  Jfort.— Supply.     Report. 
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AUGUST   (continued). 

7.  Tmm.— MtMnljors.  A:c.  (Chaises,  &c.),  Bill. 

Ci>nsiilere«l. 

8.  HVf/. -Ditto.         ReadS^ 
y.  Th  u  rM.—On  t lis  B  J n .     Read  3'. 

East   luilia   Rt-vonue  Account8.     Com- 
iiiittee. 


10.  FH.— Local  OoTemraeiit  (England  and 
Walea)  BilL  Lonla'  Amend menU 
agreed  to. 


11.  Sat. — Adjournment    of    the    Houw   till 
Tuesday,  tfth  NoTember. 


NOVEMBER. 


8. 

t». 
12. 
13. 
14. 

ir>. 

10. 

11». 

20. 


21. 


r»/^.«,— Supi>ly 
»>(/.  -Dittci. 
ThKrs.—inttn. 
Fri— Ditto. 
Man. — Ditto. 
Tiifs.-  Ditto. 
HV//.— Ditto. 
Thun.— Ditto. 
i-Vt.— Ditto. 


Civil  Service  Estimates. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


J/o/j.— Land  Purcbase  (Ireland)  Bill.   Mr. 

SolintoT-iieimral.     Motion  for  I.^ave. 
Tue.H. — Ditto.      AiutMidment,     Mr.    liltui- 

atone.     Division— For,  24(5.     Against, 

330.     Bill  ordend. 
Wefl.—Ditt^*.    2nd  Reading.     Debate  ad- 

journal. 


o.> 


23. 


2«;. 

27. 

i    28. 


29. 


30. 


7Ai/r«.— Land  Purebase  (Ireland)  Bill. 
2nd  Reading.  Di^iidoii— For,  i^. 
Against.  224. 

frt.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Oniimittee.  In- 
struction, Mr.  Parnell.  IM  virion— 
For,  148.  Against,  182.  Bill  enn- 
aidered.    First  Sitting. 

3/on.— Ditt4>.  Committee.  Second  Sitting. 

ru«.— Ditto.        Ditto.      ThinI  Sitting. 

Wed.— unto.  Ditto.  Fourth  Sitting. 
Bill  reported. 

7A?(r«.— Tiiomaa  Moroney.  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  Mr.  linuUnngk.  lijuid 
Purchase  (Ireland)  Bill.    S^ 

J'ri.— Supply :  Civil  Ser\ice  Entiinaiea. 


DECEMBER. 


1.  Srt^— Sui»i»lv  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

3.  Moji.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

4.  TuM.— Ditto.  Ditto. 
:>.  HV/.— Ditto.  Ditto. 
r>.  Thins.— Ditto.  Ditto. 
7.  »«■.— Ditto.  Ditto, 

5.  iSVf/.  — Ditto.  Ditto. 
H).  3/on.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

r»/r«.- Ditto.  Ditto. 

If  V(/.- Ditto.  Ditt(.. 


11 

12 


13.  r/it(r<.— Supply :  Navy  Estimates. 

14.  Fri.— Ditto.  Army  Estimates. 

15.  .Vof.— Ditto.  Civil  Service  Estinatn. 

17.  .Vrt».— Ditto.  Ditto. 

18.  r»/e«.— Ditto.  Ditto. 
li».  IfVf/.— Api.n)priation  Bill. 

20.  TA Mr*.— Ditto. 

21.  Fn.— Ditto. 

22.  .*^/.— Ditto. 
24.  J/t»»j.— Prorojration. 


Rea«l:r. 

Committee. 

ReMl3\ 


CHAPTER    XII. 


OK.VTOUS   AND    DEHATEHS. 


Mr.  (rljidstoin*  -**.T<«,."  Cowen — The  iSpraker — Mr.  W.  O'Brion — Mr.  Bradlmigii 

-Mr.   Chaplin— Sir    W.    Ilurcourt — ^[r.   Big^ir — Mr.    t!$cxton — Mr.   Tim 

Hr.ilv— His   X«jble   Friend— Mr.    GL-idstpno  and  Tim — Mr.  Parnell — Mr. 

('hjinil)erbiin. 


i)».e.  :n.— Mr.  It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  in  a  picked 
(;iadMtone.  soiiiMv  of  070  gentlcincii,  one  of  whose  especial 
functions  is  to  make  speeches,  that  so  few  should  reach  the 
standard  of  oratory.  Now  that  Mr.  Bright  has  practically  retired 
from  rarliamontarv  life  Mr.  (Hadstone  stands  alone,  the  only 
man  in  tin*  House  of  (  omnionsto  whom  the  old-fashioned  term 
orator  may  titly  i^pply.  Mr.  I  Disraeli  never  seriously  aspired 
to  it,  and  some  titful   attempts  to   (jualify  for  the  position 
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stand  out  among  his  more  disastrous  Parliamentary  failures. 
He  began  by  being  on  orator,  and  everyone  knows  the  history 
of  his  first  deliberate  attempt.  He  drifted  into  the  more 
nsefid  position  of  a  debater,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  or  did  not  desire  to  say  something,  that  he 
momentarily  returned  to  his  earlier  manner.  Mr.  Gladstone 
holds  two  unique  positions  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  not  simply  the  only  orator,  but  with  one  possible  exception 
he  is  the  supremest  debater,  two  qualities  which,  even  less 
richly  bestowed,  rarely  meet  in  a  man. 


"Joe"Cowen,  The  late  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  had  the  oratorical 
faculty  developed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
With  due  preparation  this  shabbily  dressed  plebeian-looking 
man  was  wont  to  rise  and,  in  the 
presence  of  an  entranced  House 
of  Commons,  declaim  glittering 
passages  of  polished  periods. 
Members  crowded  in  to  listen 
when  "  Smyth  was  up,"  sat  in 
something  approaching  devotional 
attitude  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
found  half  an  hour  rather  long, 
and  went  away  with  a  pleasing 
sense  of  having  as.sisted  at  a  ftinc- 
tion.  It  was  magnificent,  but  it 
was  not  debating.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen  is  another  bom  orator, 
whose  absence  the  House  of 
Commons  laments.  Mr.  Cowen's 
oratory  was  nearly  as  ornate  as 
Mr.  Smyth's,  and  was  declaimed 
with  something  of  the  same  indi- 
cation of  possession  of  illimitable 
hoard  of  polished  sentences.  But 
Mr.  Cowen,  deeply  stirred  himself, 
really  did  momentarily  move  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  is  mr.  josei'h  cowiuv. 

doubtful  whether  he  ever   influ- 
enced a  vote.     His  speech  in  1876  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill, 
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and  a  second  delivered  two  years  later  on  the  Vote  of  Credit 
moved  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  under  the  impression  that 
the  Russians  were  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  hold  high 
place  in  the  records  of  Parliamentary  oratory. 

Excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  know  of  only  three  men  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons  who  have  the  oratorical  faculty. 
They  are  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  an  odd 
conjunction  of  persons,  each  differing  widely  from  the  rest. 

The  Si>eaker.      Mr.  Arthur  Peel's  opportunities  of  domg  justice 

to  his  natural  gifts  are  rigorously  limited  by  his 
official  position.  In  ordinary  times  the  Speaker  is  the  man 
who  does  not  speak.  But  circumstances  arising  since  he  was 
called  to  the  Chair  have  once  or  twice  given  Mr.  Peel  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  charm  of  perfected  grace,  force,  and 
dignity  in  public  speech.  No  one  who  heard  his  speech  on 
taking  the  Chair  upon  his  election  can  forget  the  impression 
created.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  most  perfect  sur- 
prise, the  most  striking  revelation  that  ever  came  upon  the 
House.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  slightly  known  in 
various  Under-Secretaryships.  He  had  answered  a  few  ques- 
tions imd  taken  an  occasional  part  in  debate.  But  though  a 
member  of  long  standing,  he  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
House  such,  for  example,  as  had  been  established  by  his  elder 
brother.  He  was  looked  upon  ^  a  sort  of  ordinar}%  not  to  say 
provincial,  member,  who,  inheriting  a  great  name,  naturally 
came  in  for  a  vacant  Under-Secretar}'ship,  took  his  salary,  did 
his  otKcc  work,  and  would  presently  die  and  be  forgotten. 
Called  to  the  post  of  highest  dignity  open  to  a  Commoner,  Mr. 
Peel  ([uietly,  at  a  single  step,  assumed  his  natural  place.  His 
very  i>ersonal  appearance  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change 
since  last  he  was  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  He  looked  taller,  and  had  taken  on  an  impressive 
dignity  :  his  voice  sounded  deeper  and  his  intonation  was  more 
measured. 

Of  course  this  was  all  fancy.  The  simple  fact  is,  he  had 
lived  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  twenty  years,  and  only  on 
this  February  afternoon,  when  he  stood  up  and  declared  that 
"if  elected  to  the  Chair  he  would  humbly  and  honestly  try  to 
do  his  dutv,"  did  the  Conunons  know  him. 
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That  was  a  difficult  speech  for  a  man  to  make,  and  its 
successful  accomplishment  was  equal  to  a  triumph.  Quite 
another  manner  was  necessary  on  a  painful  occasion  during  the 
present  year,  when  the  Speaker  met  the  necessity  of  taking 
note  of  certain  charges  levelled  against  the  impartiality  of  the 
Chair.  No  position  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Peel  found  himself  placed.  To  defend  himself  without 
appearing  to  make  excuse,  to  vindicate  the  impartiality  of  the 
Chair  without  appearing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
fallibility,  was  a  task  the  full  difficulty  of  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  a  consciousness 
that  there  were  many  men  whose  opinion  he  valued  who  were 
not  sure  that  the  conduct  noisily  challenged  out  of  doors  had 
been  altogether  free  from  error.  Yet  Mr.  Peel  came  unhurt 
out  of  the  homy  dilemma.  There  was  just  enough  concession 
in  his  tone  and  manner  to  make  the  nice  distinction  that, 
though  the  Chair  was  infallible,  and  its  decisions  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed against,  yet  the  present  incumbent,  honest  in  intention, 
was  after  all  human,  and  claimed  nothing  more  than  the 
possession  of  absolute  integrity  of  purpose. 

Mr.  w.  O'Brien.    Mr.  O'Brien  is  one  of  the  large  body  of  members, 

chiefly  Irish,  who  have  taught  themselves 
Parliamentary  oratory  at  the  expense  of  th^  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  he  took  his  seat  for  Mallow  little  more  than  five 
years  ago  he  *was  even  repulsively  uncouth.  He  had  a  way 
when  addressing  the  Chair  of  gnashing  his  teeth  and  clenching 
his  hands,  painfully  suggestive  of  what  might  take  place  if 
he  could  only  get  within  reach  of  the  unoffending  Speaker. 
Traces  of  these  gestures  still  linger  around  his  more  impassioned 
speech.  But  by  practice  and  perseverance  he  has  brought 
them  under  command,  so  that  they  even  lend  force  to  his 
invective.  He  is  as  fluent  as  Mr.  Sexton,  as  fiery  as  Major 
Nolan.  Sometimes — more  especially  when  fresh  from  prison, 
with  the  spectacle  before  him  of  Mr.  Balfour  languishing 
on  the  Treasury  bench — it  seems  as  if  his  passion  would 
overmaster  him  and  carry  him  away  into  the  regions  of  shriek- 
ing bathos.  A  picturesque  figure  he  presents,  ^v'ith  pale  set 
face,  flashing  eyes  gleaming  under  spectacles,  and  long  arm 
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signalling  denunciation    of    right    hon.   gentlemen    on    the 
Treasury  bencL 

His  paroxysm  is,  in  these  later  clays,  of  limited  duration. 
He  always  pulls  up  in  time,  and  comes  out  in  the  end  master 
of  himself  and  of  the  critical  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
hostile  assembly  he  addresses.  His  speech  on  the  Vote  of 
Censure,  moved  by  Mr.  John  Morley  last  Session,  was  a 
splendid  sample  of  militant  oratory  of  the  "  Ruin-seize-thee- 
ruthless-king"  kind.  In  truth,  in  these  later  days,  the  House 
of  C  ommons  presents  no  nearer  resemblance  to  Gray's  angered 
bard  than  is  found  in  Mr.  William  O'Brien  on  the  war  path. 
Listening  to  him  as  with  a  "  master's  hand  and  prophet's 
fire  he  strikes  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre,"  one  expects  him 
to  lapse  into  the  Pindaric  strain — 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  Balfour* 8  race. 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 

Mr.  Bradiaugh.      ^Ir.  Bradlaugh  ditiers  in  all  personal  respects 

from  Mr.  O'Brien,  except  inasmuch  as  he  has 
an  evil  habit  of  occasionally  addressing  the  House  at  the  top 
of  a  strident  voice.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  ascetic  looking,  with  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  a  professor  not  over  well  remunerated.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  plump,  not  to  say  massive,  and  looks  as  if  he 
slept  o'  nights.  The  position  he  has  achieved  to-day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  furnishes  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  natural  ability  when  pitted  against  pre- 
judice. As  a  rule  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  fairest-minded 
assembly  in  the  world.  It  looks  to  what  a  man  is,  not  to  what 
he  possesses,  whether  in  respect  of  advantages  of  birth  or 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Being  human  and  English,  it  has 
a  natural  leaning  towards  a  lord.  But,  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  has  discovered,  that  a  man  should  be  the  son  of  a 
duke  does  not  solely  suffice  for  his  acceptance  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  had  the  present  mem- 
l)er  for  Paddint^ton  been  simply  Mr.  Churchill,  his  father  a 
Manchistor  mercluint,  a  Scotch  ironmaster,  or  something  in 
the  City,  he  would  not  so  readily  have  achieved  his  present 
position.    To  discover  that  a  young  nuxn  inheriting  a  title,  even 
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though  it  be  of  courtesy,  has  in  him  appreciably  more  than 
the  average  commoner,  is  so  agreeable  a  surprise  that  the 
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House  of  Commons  is  always  inclined  to  niake  the  most  of  it 
But  it  must  have  something  more,  and  it  does  not  withhold  its 
admiration  because  one  who  deserves  it  was  obscurely  bom. 
and  has  nothing  but  his  talents  to  recommend  him  to  notice. 

The  exception  made  at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
Parliamcntar}'  career  testifies  to  the  intensity  of  the  distaste  in 
which  he  was  held.  Since  Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons  and  brought  back  again  and  again  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  popular  enthusiasn),  there  have  been  no 
such  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  once  raged  roimd  the 
burly  figure  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Devout  men  like  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Sir  Henry  WoW,  and  Mr.  Gorst,  had  their  deepest 
sensibilities  shocked  by  his  avowed  atheism.  That  was  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  their  approval  of  his  claim  to  take  his  seat 
But  behind  Mr.  Bradlaugh  stood  the  figure  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
just  at  that  time  (1880)  returned  to  power  at  the  head  of 
what  looked  like  an  impregnable  majority.  A  crusade  led 
against  atheism  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  delirious  delight,  the 
more  treasured  since  it  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  have 
seemed  a  combination  impossible  for  imagination  to  conceive. 

Thus  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was,  year  after  year,  barred  out  whilst 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  leader  of  the  House,  and  quietly  admitted 
in  the  very  earliest  days  of  Conservative  accession  to  power. 

In  the  now  far-ofi*  days  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  wont  to 
be  butieted  at  the  bar,  with  occasional  processes  of  propulsion 
into  Palace  Yard,  he  made  his  mark  as  an  orator.  His  op- 
portunities were  unique.  Whilst  ordinary  members,  desiring 
to  take  part  in  debate,  rose  in  their  places  and  struggled  with 
others  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  provided 
for  him  special  advantages.  The  veritable  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  mysterious  entity  rarely  gazed  upon  in  the  course 
of  a  generation,  was  solemnly  drawn  out.  Behind  it  he  stood, 
the  Serjoant-at-Anns  in  immediate  attendance,  with  the  House 
crowded  from  floor  to  topmost  range  of  the  galleries,  and  all 
London  waiting  outside  to  catch  the  earliest  echoes  of  his 
speech.  The  opportunity  was  great,  and  time  after  time  he 
rose  to  it.  The  audience  forgot  his  ungainly  presence  in  the 
keenness  of  his  argument  and  the  glowing  eloquence  of  his 
appeal. 

Those  were  his  palmy  (lays,  to  which  he  must  occasionally 
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look  back  with  regret  as  he  now  not  infrequently  rises  from 
the  Bench  below  the  gangway  and  argues  with  a  half-empty 
House,  whose  lymphatic  mood  is  stirred  only  by  occasional 
applause  from  the  Ministerial  majority,  or  a  nod  of  approval 
from  the  Conservative  Attorney-General.  In  these  quieter 
days  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  had  time  to  cultivate  a  new  oratorical 
attitude.  He  always  addresses  the  House  from  precisely  the 
same  place  far  do\vn  on  the  third  bench  below  the  gangway, 
almost  level  with  the  line  of  the  Bar,  and  so  commanding  the 
fullest  view  of  his  audience.  Beginning  on  two  legs,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  as  his  argument  advances,  finds  his  thoughts  and  his 
tongue  run  freer  if  he  stands  upon  one.  So,  with  one  knee 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  bench  before  him,  he  will  stand 
twentv  minutes  on  one  le^f  and  wrestle  with  the  convictions 
and  prejudices  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  chapUn.      Examples  of  the  burlesque  of  orator}-  and  of  the 

fatal  tendencies  of  fluency  are  seen  in  diverse 
development  in  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Sexton.  Probably  if  Mr. 
Chaplin  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's manner  his  Parliamentary  failure  would  have  been  con- 
siderably lees  complete.  Able,  well-informed,  personally  pop- 
ular, enjoying  exceptional  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  country  gentlemen,  he  might,  as  their 
spokesman,  have  achieved  a  position  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness something  akin  to  that  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  But 
the  temptations  thrown  in  his  way  by  Mr.  Disraeli  were  irresist- 
ible. To  listen  to  that  great  man  uttering,  in  deep  chest  notes, 
pompously  conceived  commonplaces,  to  behold  him  literally 
filling  out  his  cheeks  with  wind,  to  note  his  Jove-like  frown, 
and  to  see  him  fling  his  anns  about  in  windmill  fashion, 
seemed  easy  for  anyone  with  ordinary  mimetic  powers  to 
imitate.  So  it  was.  Where  Mr.  Chaplin  made  the  mistake 
was  in  believing  these  little  mannerisms,  rarely  and  with  de- 
liberate purpose  assumed,  held  the  secret  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Parliamentary  success.  Making  due  allowance  for  diversity  of 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Chaplin  reproduces  them  skilftilly 
enough.  But  the  House  of  Commons  only  laughs,  for  this  is 
all  of  the  Great  Master  the  earnest  painstaking  pupil  is 
capable  of  recalling. 


/ 
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Sir  w.  Harcourt.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  another  frequent  par- 
ticipator in  debate  who  shows  traces  of  ha\nng 
studied  in  the  school  where  Mr.  Chaplin's  gifts  were  cultivated. 
The  House  also  laughs  at  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  he 
flings  about  his  arms  and  trembles  with  carefully  cultivated 
indignation  at  the  shortcomings  or  iniquity  of  some  right  hoa 
gentleman  on  the  bench  near  him  or  on  the  bench  opposite,  as 
the  time  may  serve.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  some- 
thing more  than  these  borrowed  gannents  wherewith  to  fix  the 
fancy  of  the  House.  He  has  much  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  great  gift 
of  phrjxse-making,  though  he  lacks  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  wont  to  hide  evidences  of  deliberate  preparation, 
like  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  William  Harcourt  brings  all  his  im- 
promptus down  to  the  House  with  him.  But  he  has  not  Mr. 
Disraeli's  skill  in  deftly  removing  and  hiding  away  the  little 
pieces  of  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped. 

Mr.  Biggar.        As  uncouscious  imitators  of  familiar  styles,  both 

Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chaplin  must 
yield  to  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Biggar.  Whilst  they  concen- 
trate their  attention  upon  one  great  exemplaire,  he  mingles 
with  skilful  touches  traces  of  the  personal  manner  of  half  a 
dozen.  If  one  famous  Parliamentary  man  predominates  over 
the  rest  in  his  influence  on  Mr.  Biggar's  later  Parliamentary 
style  it  is  Mr.  Bright.  The  traces  are  faint  and  fleeting,  inde- 
scribable by  the  pen,  but  recognisable  by  anyone  familiar  with 
Mr.  Bright's  Parliamentary  manner.  Mr.  Biggar's  imitative 
faculty  is  indeed  habitually  called  into  play  by  immediate  con- 
nections, and  since  Mr.  Bright's  voice  has  of  late  been  silent 
in  the  House  he  has  partially  lost  touch  with  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  with  us,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  following  upon 
one  of  his  speeches,  is  certain  to  show  recognisable  trace  of 
his  influence.  He  also,  when  opportunity  offers,  lapses  into 
his  Kandolph-Churchillian  manner :  whilst  if  the  Speaker  has 
had  occlusion  prominently  to  interfere  in  the  course  of  a  sitting, 
the  member  for  Cavan,  following  at  a  later  hour,  assumes  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner  and  authority  of  tone  which  would 
bewray  the  secret  to  any  late  comer  ignorant  of  the  course  of 
earlier  proceedings.  It  is  in  this  mood  that  he  makes  use  ot 
his  familiar  gesture — holding  out  his  right  hand  palm  down- 
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wards,  imperioitsly  waving  it  and  authoritatively  disjwsing  oi 
other  ruembers  who  may  rise  at  the  sanne  moment  to  compete 
with  him  for  precedence. 

Mr.  SeitoD.        Mr.  Scxton  imitates  no  one  unless  it  be  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whose  likeness;  to  a  pump  was  dis- 
covered by  Tom  Moore,     "  Why  is  a  pump  like  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ? "  the  poet  asked,  and  answered — 


Became  it  ia  a  slender  thing  oI  wood, 

Thnt  up  and  down  its  awknnrd  arm  doth  sway  ; 

In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood 
It  coolly  gpouta,  and  spouts,  and  Bpouts  away. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  Ifr.  Sexton's  flood  of  eloquence  is  not 
invariably   weak   and   washy,  and  _ 

need  never  be  so.  Occasional 
passages  in  his  voluminous  dis- 
courses are  flashes  of  heaven- 
born  eloquence.  But  they  are  so 
smothered  in  verbiage  that  they 
have  no  chance  either  to  bum  or 
to  illumine.  He  rarely  addresses 
the  House  of  Commons  for  less 
period  than  an  hour  at  a  stretch, 
hopelessly  wearving  it  If  he  were 
content  with  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  at  most  twenty  minutes, 
he  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  its  debating  power.  But  he 
is  so  openly  and  undisguisedly  in 
love  with  his  own  gift  of  speech- 
making  that  he  has  no  room  for 
consideration  of  the  physical 
frailty  of  his  audience,  Mr.  Chap- 
lin does  not  disguise  the  plea- 
sure with  which  he  listens  to 
himself.  The  late  ilr.  Beresford- 
Hope  used  literally  to  hug  himself 

with  delight   in    anticipation    of  a  yet  unspoken   witticism. 
None  of  these  peculiarities  is  so  aggravating  as  the  seraphic 
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smile  which  wreathes  the  lips  of  Mr.  Sexton  as  he  listens  to 
his  own  intcnninable  talk. 

To  compare  small  things  with  f^freat,  he  r^^calls  a  criticism 
of  Lord  Thurlow's  which  hits  off  in  a  sentence  the  prevailing 
difference  between  the  oratorv  of  Fox  and  of  Pitt.  "  Fox," 
said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  always  speaks  to  the  House  ;  Pitt 
speaks  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself"  The  phrase  may 
be  borrowed  to  indicate  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween ilr.  Sexton  and  another  well-known  Irish  member. 
Mr.  Healy  always  speaks  to  the  House ;  Mr.  Sexton 
speaks  as  if  he  had  himself  for  sole  audience — a  condition 
of  afi'airs  which  his  more  prolonged  harangues  tend  literally 
to  bring  about. 

Mr.  Tim  Healy.     ^Ir.  Hcaly,  out  of  uupromisiug  materials,  has 

grown  into  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  in- 
fluential debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  practical 
work  accomplished  by  Irish  members  during  the  past  live 
years,  it  is  a  moderate  computation  to  say  that  fully  one-half 
has  been  achieved  by  him.  He  can  see  farther  through  the 
intricacies  of  a  Bill  than  most  men,  and  is  exceedingly  adroit 
in  drawing  up  amendments.  Like  some  other  of  his 
compatriots,  he  has  gained  in  polish  at  the  expense  of  a  long- 
suffering  House.  To  this  day  he  is  not  debarred  from 
using  a  phrase  because  it  is  coarse,  or  following  a  line  of 
argiunent  because  it  is  personally  offensive.  But  he  is  a 
very  ditterent  pereon  from  the  one  whom,  eight  years  ago, 
Wexford  Borough  sent  to  Parliament.  Those  were  the  days 
of  coercion  pure  and  simple,  with  Home  Rule  scouted, 
and  the  Irish  members  a  sort  of  guerilla  force  whose  duty 
it  was,  between  intervals  of  imprisonment  and  suspension, 
to  make  things  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  for  the  Saxon  at 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Healy  entered  the  House  with  a  consummate  contempt 
and  hatred  for  it.  He  once  informed  a  listening  senate  that 
he  *'  did  not  ('are  two  rows  of  pins  whether  he  was  in  prison  or 
whether  he  was  in  the  House  of  (  ommcms."  In  the  relations 
which  then  existed  between  the  Irish  Party  and  their  fellow- 
menibers  the  House  probably  had  a  preference,  which  it  was 
too  j>olite  to  express.     When  addressing  the  Speaker  he  would 
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not  even  take  the  trouble  to  remove  his  fists  from  his  trousers 
pockets.  With  both  hands  hidden  away,  with  neck  bent  for- 
ward in  slouching  attitude,  a  scowl  on  his  face,  and  rasping 
notes  of  hatred  in  his  voice,  he  scolded  at  large.  AU  that  is 
changed.  Mr.  Healy  is  now  the  "  hon.  and  learned  gentleman," 
one  of  the  leaders  in  debate,  in  open  counsel,  even  in  colleague- 
ship,  with  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench. 

Hig  noble  That  thcsc  relations  should  exist  with  a  pro- 
minent section  of  English  members  is  no  new 
thing  to  Mr.  Healy 's  experience.  In  the  Parliament  of  1880 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  his  immediate  neighbour  below  the 
gangway,  was  in  constant  personal  communication  with  him. 
One  night  Mr.  Healy  created  quite  a  sensation  by  alluding 
to  Lord  Folkestone,  one  of  the  Conservative  Whips,  as  "  my 
noble  friend."  These  were  fleeting  acquaintance,  arising  out  of 
temporary  tactical  movements,  and  have  no  ground  of  com- 
parison with  the  formal  and  regularised  alliance  now  existing 
between  the  Irish  members  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Mr.    Gladstone     In   the  last  divisiou  Mr.  Gladstone   took  part 

in  during  the  summer  Session — it  was  on  the 
Pamell  Commission  Bill — a  crowded  House  watched  with 
breathless  interest  a  significant  scene.  The  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, strolling  down  the  floor  of  the  House  towards  the 
division  lobby,  halted  at  the  Bar,  and,  turning  round,  took  out 
his  glasses  and  eagerly  scanned  the  Irish  benches.  Perceiving 
the  person  he  sought,  he  retraced  his  steps  as  far  as  the  gang- 
way, stood  there,  the  focus  of  four  hundred  pairs  of  eyes, 
beckoned  Mr.  Healy  down  and,  placing  his  arm  within  his, 
walked  out  eagerly  conversing  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy  has  risen  to  the  full  height  of  altered  circum- 
stances. He  lives  cleanly,  and  has  almost  entirely  abjured 
sack.  Now  and  then  he  falls  into  his  old  bullyragging  manner, 
as  when  in  debate  on  the  Pamell  Commission  Bill  he  tickled 
the  fancy  of  the  House  with  his  reiterated  inquiry,  "  Where's 
Walter  ? "  meaning  the  respected  proprietor  of  the  Times, 
But  for  the  most  part  he  is  grave,  responsible,  acute,  weighty 
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in  counsel,  o^-crpowermg  in  attack,  living  up  to  his  Dew  status 
as  an  "  hon.  and  learned  gentleman." 


>[r.  I'imieii.  Ml'.  I'iiriK'il  is  Still  another,  not  the  least 
stiikiniT.  r.saniple  of  the  disciplinar}' influence  of 
llii>  Mniise,  In  the  sull'-jiossessed,  softly  spoken,  courteous 
.u"-nili>ni;tn  wh"  al  Inni;  intervals  addresses  the  Speaker,  it  is 
dirti'-iilt  li'  iTi-all  the  liiii'iuin-nts  of  the  one  time  member  for 
Mf;irh,  A  do/fii  ymi-s  h-.ivv  pas-ii.>d  since  Mr.  Pamell  found 
in  Mr.  lii}:,i,':ir  liLs<hn>rn  .■unnuiiiion.  and,  sustained  by  his  acrid 
,;liOLT,  was  w.int  ti.  tlun;  the  ila-n  l.-adcr  of  the  Irish  Party, 
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Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  and  nightly  assail  the  authority  of  the  Chair. 
He  began  Parliamentary  life  by  being  in  an  ungovernable 
passion.  He  promises  to  end  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  icy  calm. 
His  coolness  in  debate  is  almost  supernatural,  and  probably 
has  something  to  do  with  the  secret  of  his  supremacy  over  an 
emotionable  nation  and  a  heterogeneous  party  whose  leading 
characteristic  is  certainly  not  repose  of  manner.  He  comes 
and  goes  without  affectation  of  mystery,  but  with  all  its  effect. 
No  one  can  say  wheth(5r  he  will  be  in  his  place  on  a  particular 
occasion,  however  specially  interesting  to  him,  and,  if  he  comes, 
whether  he  will  take  part  in  the  debate  or  remain  to  vote. 

He  is  the  only  man  of  prominent  position  who  has  not  ap- 
propriated for  himself  a  comer  seat.  When  he  speaks  he  rises 
from  some  place  midway  on  the  bench  below  the  gangway,  in 
which  he  has  happened  to  drop  on  arriving.  He  has  a 
pleasant  voice,  a  clear  enunciation,  and  a  pellucid  style.  He 
never,  even  on  the  most  moving  occasions,  attempts  to  rise 
into  the  oratorical  style.  Having  something  to  say — and  he 
never  speaks  till  he  has,  a  rare  personal  peculiarity  in  the 
House  of  Conmions — he  says  it  as  simply,  as  briefly,  yet  as 
forcibly  as  possible,  and  sits  down.  For  an  Irish  leader, 
wielding  more  power  than  one  has  held  since  the  days  of 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  appearance,  in  manner  of  speech, 
in  tone  of  thought,  and  in  all  his  ways,  less  like  a  typical 
Irishman  than  any  man  in  Parliament. 

Mr. Chamberlain.  Take  him  for  all  in  all.  I  should  say  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  the  best  debater  in  the  House,  not  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  not  an  orator,  but  rather  a  man 
of  business  gifted  with  lightning-hke  acuteness  and  consummate 
gift  of  lucid  expression.  With  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches  during  the  last  twelve  years,  I  remem- 
ber only  one  occasion  when  he  permitted  himself  to  drop  into 
orator}^  as  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  used  to  drop  into  poetry.  That  was 
at  Birmingham  in  the  bright  June  days  of  1885,  and  the 
passage  itself  is  so  remarkable,  affording  within  brief  space 
so  admirable  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  more  elevated 
style,  that  it  is  worth  citing : — 

I  Bometimes  think  (he  said)  that  great  men  are  like  great  mountains,  and  that 
wo  do  not  appreciate  their  magnitude  while  we  are  still  close  to  them.     You 
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have  to  go  to  a  distance  to  see  which  peak  it  is  that  towers  ahove  its  fellows : 
and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  put  between  us  and  Mx.  Gladstone  a  space 
of  time  before  we  shall  know  how  much  greater  he  has  been  than  any  of  his  com- 
petitors for  fame  and  power.  I  am  certain  that  justice  will  be  done  to  him  in 
the  future,  and  I  am  not  less  certain  that  there  will  be  a  signal  condemnation  of 
the  men  who,  moved  by  motives  of  party  spite,  in  their  eagerness  for  office,  have 
not  hesitated  to  load  with  insult  and  indignity  the  greatest  statesman  of  our 
time  ;  who  have  not  allowed  even  his  age,  which  should  have  commanded  their 
reverence,  or  his  experience,  which  entitles  him  to  their  respect,  or  his  high  per- 
sonal character,  or  his  long  services  to  his  Queen  and  to  his  country,  to  shield 
him  from  the  vulgar  affronts  and  the  Ijring  accusations  of  which  he  has  nightly 
been  made  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He,  with  his  great  magna- 
nimity, can  afford  to  forget  and  forgive  these  things.  Those  whom  he  has 
served  so  long  it  behoves  to  remember  them,  to  resent  them,  and  to  punish 
them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  supremely  good  on  a  platform  address- 
ing an  applauding  audience,  a  quality  which  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  a  man  will  be  a  success  in  Parliament.  He 
swiftly  rose  to  the  front  rank  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whilst  yet  a  favourite  captain  in  the  Liberal  host.  As  a 
Minister  in  charge  of  intricate  Bills  he  displayed  capacity  for 
exposition  and  management  not  excelled  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  To 
see  him  at  his  very  best  is  to  watch  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  these  days,  when  he  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  his  former 
comrades.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  full  swing  of  his  oratory  is 
often  disconcerted  by  hostile  interruption,  and  is  too  easily  led 
astray  into  devious  paths.  The  fiercer  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  more  noisy  the  interruption,  the  brighter 
and  cooler  he  grows,  warding  oft'  bludgeon  blows  with  deft 
parrying  of  his  rapier,  swiftly  followed  up  by  telling  thrust 
at  the  aggressor.  A  dangerous  man  to  tackle  even  with  the 
advantage  of  overwhelming  numbers — one  whom.it  would  not 
be  safe  to  count  as  beaten,  however  disastrous  circumstances 
concerning  him  may  at  a  given  moment  seem  to  be. 
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CHAPTER    XIH. 

CALM  BEFORE  THE  STORM. 

Opening  Day — In  tho  Sparrow's  Nest — Mr.  Balfour — Sir  Richard  "Webster — Sir 
J.  Fergusson— Sir  John  Gorst — Wasting  Time — A  Useless  Procedare — 
Bringing  in  Bills. 

Feb.  2i.-Oi>en-    The   new   Scssion    opened    to-day   in  unique 

ing  day.  .  /-v    t         m  it-  .  • 

Circumstances.  Ordmanly  pubue  attention 
is  fixed  upon  the  opening  of  Parliament  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  matters.  To-day  the  incpiiry  before  the  Pamell 
Commission,  which  opened  in  October,  chanced  to  reach  a 
crisis  of  its  dramatic  run.  Pigott  has  been  in  the  box  all  day 
under  cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Even  whilst 
Notices  of  Motion  were  being  piled  upon  the  Clerk's  table 
came  news  of  an  incident  in  the  cross-examination  that  pro- 
foundly stirred  the  House.  In  one  of  the  letters  alleged  by 
the  T'rmea  to  be  in  Mr.  Pameirs  handwTiting,  the  word 
hesitancy  was  spelt  **  hesitency."  Sir  Charles  Russell,  with 
nice  affectation  of  meaning  nothing  particular,  asked  Pigott  to 
write  down  at  his  dictation  a  brief  sentence  in  which  tho  word 
hesitancy  apixared.  Pigott  blandly  consented,  and  a  thrill 
went  through  the  crowded  Court  when  it  was  known  that  the 
third  syllable  of  the  word  was  spelled  with  an  e, 

Tt  was  of  this  incident,  and  of  what  might  be  exi)ectcd  to 
follow  upon  it,  that  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Coimiions  was  eagerly  talking,  to  the  neglect  of 
ordinary  toi)ics.  Still  the  crowd  of  members  gathered  as 
heretofore. 

In  the  sparrowH    The  movement  of  Mr.  Heneage,  who,  on  first 

entering  the  House,  took  a  back  seat,  gave  some 
colour  to  the  report  that  the  leaders  of  the  Dissentient  Liberals 
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had  resolved  to  refrain  from  further  forcing  their  company  upon 
the  adversary's  camp.  But  when  the  House  met  again  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  Mr.  Heneage  took  up  his  old  quarters  on 
the  front  bench,  and  was  presently  joined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratula- 
tions, cliiefly  from  the  Conservative  side,  on  his  marriage,  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  recess.  Mr.  Chaplin  was  pecu- 
liarly overjoyed  in  contemplation  of  the  domestic  event. 
Coming  in  a  little  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  arrived,  he 
crossed  over  and  shook  the  bridegroom's  hand,  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulders,  and  made  other  boisterous  demonstrations 
of  congratulation.  Lord  Hartington,  as  usual,  came  in  late, 
not  arriving  till  six  o'clock,  when  that  plumed  knight.  Sir 
John  Colomb,  was  on  his  legs,  seconding  the  Address.  He 
took  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  end  of  the  front  bench,  where, 
the  House  being  at  this  time  nearly  empty,  there  was  plenty 
of  room. 

Mr.  Smith  arrived,  just  before  half-past  four  o'clock,  the 
hour  at  which  to-day's  public  business  commenced.  He  had  a 
hearty  reception,  to  which  many  members  on  the  Opposition 
benches  lent  their  voices.  It  was  not  a  sharp,  ringing,  ex- 
ultant cheer,  such  as  that  which  greeted  Mr.  Gladstone  half 
an  hour  later.  It  was  a  friendly,  even  warm,  reception,  testi- 
fying to  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Leader  is  held  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  Horace  Davey,  at  last  returning  to 
Parliamentary  scenes,  was  welcomed  with  a  cheer  by  the 
Liberals. 

Mr.  Balfour.  There  was  one  more  outburst  of  cheering, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  and  dramatic  of 
the  series.  It  was  noted  that  among  the  crowd  of  Ministers 
on  the  Treasury  bench  the  slight,  graceful  figure  of  Mr.  Balfour 
was  lacking.  Half-hour  after  half-hour  sped,  but  still  he  came 
not.  At  length,  just  when  the  long  list  of  Notices  of  Motion 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to 
half-past  five,  a  sudden,  sharp  cheer  went  up  from  the  Con- 
servative benches,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  was  discovered 
striding  into  his  place  at  the  gangAvay  end  of  the  Treasury 
bench.  The  Irish  members  made  a  hostile  demonstration ; 
one  or  two  of  them  even  hissed,  though  not  in  a  tone  so  loud 
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as  to  attract  tho  attention  of  the  Speaker.  This,  of  course, 
added  fuol  to  tho  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the  Ministerialists,  and 
again  the  cheer  rang  forth  as  Mr.  Balfour  dropped  into  his 
scat,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  both  demonstrations  were  in- 
tended for  someone  else. 


''w'h'^''""'     **'"^  ^^   '''*"'    1'1"'"P^^''  healthiest,  and    most 

l)k'a.sed-lookinjr  men  seen  on  either  side  of  the 

House  on  this  day  of  uieetin<j  is  the  Attomey-tieneral.     Cod- 

bidering  he  is  fresh  from  ttie  fil'iy-fourth  day  of  the   PameU 

Commission,  of  tho  work  of  which  he  Iuls  done  the  lion's  share. 
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it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  I  passed  a  fortnight  of  my  life 
in  the  Court  from  its  opening  clay,  and  never  in  any  experience 
felt  brought  so  near  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  It  is  true 
the  fortnight  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  delivery  of 
the  Attorney-General's  opening  speech,  a  peculiarly  terrible 
ordeal.  Still,  fifty-four  days,  with  whatever  pleasmg  variations, 
are  a  serious  matter.  Yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  Sir 
Richard  Webster  looks  really  better  in  health  and  is  brighter 
in  manner  than  when  he  started.  He  is  a  nuxn  of  powerful 
constitution,  with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  good  health,  so 
that  he  thrives  and  blooms  amid  circumstances  that  sap  the 
vitals  of  an  ordinary  man.  Sir  Henry  James  is  looking 
haggard  ;  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  visibly  older  ;  even  the  florid 
countenance  of  stalwart  Frank  Lockwood  is  beginning  to  be 
sicklied  o'er. 

But  the  Attorney-General  seems  to  draw  nourishment 
from  the  Probate  Court,  and  to  blossom  like  a  rose  in  what 
to  others  is  a  wilderness. 

Ijast  Friday  night  it  happened  the  Attorney-General  had 
a  dinner-party  at  his  house.  Friday  was  a  most  exciting 
day  in  the  Court.  Mr.  Soames  had  been  under  long  examina- 
tion, and  Mr.  Macdonald  had  followed.  It  was  the  crisis 
reached  at  last,  and  even  the  invulnerable  Attorney-General 
might  have  been  expected  to  show  some  traces  of  anxiety  and 
seek  for  some  interval  of  rest.  But  he  was  as  cheerful  and 
fresh  as  if  he  had  been  lounging  in  a  library  all  day,  or  out 
with  his  gun.  After  dinner  someone  laughingly  asked  him 
for  a  song.  Nothing  would  please  him  better.  He  gave  one 
song,  then  another,  and  another,  singing  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  as  if  he  had  not  been  talking  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  both  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Solicitor-General  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  are 
gifted  songsters,  each  regarding  the  other's  endowments  vnth 
secret  rivalry. 

"  Capital  fellow,  Clarke ! "  says  the  Attorney-General,  "  only 
he  will  sing." 

"  Excellent  fellow,  Webster  ! "  says  the  Solicitor-General 
"but  we  all  have  our  weakness,  and  he  thinks  he  can 
sing." 
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Feb.22.-8ir  J.  "  I  ftu,  obliged  to  listen  to  particuUrly  tastolewi 

Ferguiuoii.  i  ,■      i  i  c  i 

s)>cechcs  out  of  the  mouths  of  UDCoinmomy 
childish  and  excited  politicians,  and  I  have,  therefore,  s 
motncnt  of  unwilling  leisure  which  I  cannot  use  better  than  in 
giving  you  news  of  my 
welfare."  Thus  Bismarek 
wrote  to  Mr.  Motley,  in 
1S6.1,  from  his  bench  in 
the  Reichstag.  Sir  James 
Fergusson  is  not  quite 
Bismarck ;  has  not  hfxn 
anything  like  him  since 
he  was  Ciovemor  of  Bom- 
bay. But  thus  he  might 
have  written  as  he  sat 
to-night  forlorn  on  the 
Treasury  bench  listening 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  lustily 
declaiming  on  foreign 
jwlitics.  It  is  one  of 
those  nights  on  which 
leaders  of  a  party  find 
engagements  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  cares  of  State 
to  Under-Secretaries,  At 
last  night's  sit  ting  it  bad 
been  formally  resolved  that 
battle  should  be  ^ven  on 
the  para^Ttiph  of  the  Address  echoing  the  complacent  re- 
flections about  Ireland  that  figured  in  the  Queen's  Speech. 
Mr.  John  >[orlcy's  iiinendmcnt  was  fixed  for  Monday,  and  for 
all  practical  or  usufid  puq)Osc5  the  House  might  as  well  have 
adjounied  till  that  day.  But  there  were  Thursday  and  Friday 
to  be  filled  up.  Titc  S]>onkcr  was  in  the  Chair,  the  Mace  on 
the  table,  and,  as  wiis  ]iroved  before  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
there  were  explosive  elements  lyinjj  scattered  about  which 
iiiiglil  lit  luiy  iiioiTient  Maze  forth. 

( )nc  pf<'nli!iriiy  of  the  situation  was  that  whilst  the  com- 
proli.'nsivc  mind  i)f  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  by  chance  selected 
foreijru  iiHiiirs  am  the  subject  of  his  tremendous  oration,  the 


Silt    JOHN  aOBST. 


Under-Secretary,  having  already  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
was  precluded  from  speaking.  He  had  to  sit  there  and 
listen,  with  that  air  of  profound  sagacity  which  assisted  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  British  Crown  on  Bombay.  But 
he  might  not  speak. 


Sir  John  Gont.  Fortunately,  Sir  John  Gorst  had  also  been  "  kept 
in,"  and  Sir  John,  as  has  been  shown  on  many 
occasions,  is  equal  at  briefest  notice  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment view  on  any  question  arising  in  connection  with  what- 
soever department     He  is  the  utility  man  of  the  Treasurj' 
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bench,  at  home  in  the  Soudan  or  Syracuse,  Thibet  or  Thes- 
salonica.  Macaulay  somewhere  tells  a  story  about  the  (to 
hmi)  amazing  ignorance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  thirty 
years  Secretary  of  State  and  during  nearly  ten  First  Ijord 
of  the  Treasury.  "  Oh,  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  Annapolis  nuist 
be  defended,"  said  the  Premier ;  "  troops  must  be  sent  to 
AnnajK)lis.  Pray  where  is  Annapolis?"  Sir  John  (lorst 
would  have  been'  invaluable  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Ministry,  as,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  in  that  of  Ix)rd  Salisbur}'. 

Wasting  time.       ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  hours  that  foUowed  on  the 

resumption  of  the  so-called  debate  on  the 
Address.  It  was  mercifully  designed  in  the  interests  of  the 
stranger  in  the  gallery,  whose  mind  had  earlier  been  wrought 
up  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  excitement,  being  privileged  to 
witness  the  time-honoured,  but,  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, very  little  known,  process  of  bringing  in  Bills.  Last 
year  the  oj)portunities  for  legislation  by  private  members  were 
wofuUy  curtailed,  and,  if  report  is  justified,  the  coming  Session 
will  be  arranged  on  similar,  if  not  more  severely-drawn,  linea 
Nevertheless,  over  a  hundred  members,  casting  about,  have 
found  as  many  subjects  urgently  caUing  for  legislation.  Last 
night  over  an  hour  of  time  reputed  to  be  valuable  was  occupied 
in  the  business  of  balloting  for  placea  This  is  a  process 
useful,  even  necessary  :  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Clerks  in  the  qnasi 
privacy  of  one  of  the  Committee  Rooms.  The  equally  ancient 
custom  of  verbally  giving  notice  of  questions,  and  of  subse- 
quently reciting  the  tenns  of  the  question,  has  happily  been 
abolished  by  the  action  of  the  Speaker.  There  is  no  reason 
apparent  why  licence  should  be  pennitted  on  the  first  night  of 
the  Session,  and  j)ublic  time  occupied  by  an  interminable 
string  of  members  rising  in  their  places  to  annoimce  the  title 
of  a  Bill  they  j)r()i)ose  to  ask  leave  to  introduce,  or  the  terras 
of  a  resolution  thev  mean  to  submit 

A  umU'm  i»ro      l^ut  if  some  indulgence  might  be  claimed  for 

the  opening  night,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  monotonous,  soul-depressing  process  which  ap- 
proj)riaiod  one  of  the  earlier  hours  of  to-days  sitting.     The 
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Speaker,  taking  in  hand  the  long  list  of  notices  given 
yesterday,  calls  the  names  of  the  members  in  succession, 
and  this  is  what  the  stranger  in  the  gallery  beheld. 

The  Speaker  calls  out  "  Mr.  Murphy  ! "  Mr.  Murphy  raises 
his  hat,  whereupon  the  Speaker  says,  "  The  question  is  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting  in 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  Royalties,  Fore- 
shore Rights,  and  Water  Rights  connected  with  lands  sold 
under  the  Purchase  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Act."  The  Speaker 
reads  out  this  description  of  the  Bill  with  the  perfect  elocution 
of  which  he  is  a  master.  Not  an  accent  is  lost,  not  a  syllable 
slurred.  His  sonorous  voice  and  emphatic  intonation  invest 
the  Royalties  and  Foreshore  Rights  (Ireland)  Bill  with  a  new 
grace  even  in  the  eyes  of  its  author,  and  Mr.  Murphy  sits 
blushing  and  smiling.  "  Who  is  prepared  to  bring  in  this  Bill  ? " 
asks  the  Speaker  (it  is  the  ninety-fourth  measure),  with  pre- 
cisely that  air  of  personal  interest  and  preparation  for  being 
surprised  that  he  has  managed  to  throw  into  each  of  the 
ninety-three  precedent  interrogations.  Then  Mr.  Murphy 
rises  and  reads  out  the  names  of  members  who  endorse  his 
Bill,  and  the  Speaker  goes  on  to  the  next  on  the  list. 

Bringing  in  Bills.  This  is  only  a  portion  of  a  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding of  which  the  newspapers  give  no  ac- 
count. As  the  Speaker  approaches  the  end  of  the  list  the 
stranger  in  the  gallery,  craning  his  neck  over  the  rails,  will 
discover  a  gathering  throng  of  members  at  the  Bar.  Gradually 
nearly  every  seat  on  either  side  is  vacated,  and  members 
struggle  for  places  at  the  Bar.  The  Speaker  calls  on  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  whose  name  heads  the  list.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality  between  the  Bar  and  the 
table  on  which  Ues  the  Mace.  In  days  gone  by  he  has 
waltzed  up  and  down  with  the  late  Serjeant-at-Arms  hanging 
on  to  the  lappels  of  his  coat  what  time  three-fourths  of  a 
crowded  House,  not  aU  seated  on  one  side,  yelled  and  roared. 
Now  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  having  been  favoured  with  the  first  place 
in  the  ballot,  brings  up  unmolested  a  Bill  to  "  Abolish  Prose- 
cutions for  the  Expression  of  Opinion  on  Matters  of  Religion," 
and  making  the  circuit  of  the  Speaker's  chair  goes  quietly 
back   to   his  place   below    the  gangway   to  gather  up    his 
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pa])ers  and  scan  his  notes  for  the  instructions  he  will  presently 
deliver  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  their  guidance  in 
Forei^ai  Affaii's. 

The  Speaker  calls  on  the  next  member  on  the  list,  who, 
making  his  way  through  the  throng  at  the  bar,  advances 
towards  the  table  holding  a  piece  of  folded  foolscap  in  his 
hand.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  Bill  he  is  bringing  in,  and 
nothing  done  umler  the  eye  of  the  stranger  in  the  gallery 
disi)els  the  tiction.  But  the  member  himself  has  the  guilty 
knowledge,  shared  by  the  imperturbable  Clerk  at  the  table, 
that  the  piece  of  paper  carefully  folded  and  elaborately  en- 
dorsed is  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  The  text  of  the  measure 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Bill  Office  at  some  future  convenient 
date.  The  Clerk,  carefully  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the 
little  fraud,  respectfully  takes  charge  of  "  the  Bill,"  recites  its 
title,  and  obsenes  to  the  member, 

"  Second  reading  ? 

*'  Eighth  of  May,"  says  the  member. 

"  Bill  read  second  time  eighth  of  May,"  says  the  Clerk  at 
the  table, 

"  Read  second  time  eighth  of  May,"  echoes  the  Speaker  in 
the  chair,  giving  quite  new  point  to  the  observation  by  his 
impressive  tones.  Then  Member  No.  2  disappears  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  so  on  through  all  the  hundred. 

This  is  all  very  well  if  the  House  of  Commons  has  nothiog 
better  to  do ;  but  for  a  barbarous,  futile  waste  of  time  it  must 
take  the  palm.  To-night  it  did  not  greatly  matter.  The 
House  was  bound  in  decency  to  sit  till  midnight,  and  for  all 
other  useful  ])urposes  sors'ed  this  wearisome  and  ridiculous  trot- 
ting up  and  down  of  n)enibers  with  pieces  of  waste  pa|)er  in  their 
hands  was  just  as  good  a  way  of  spending  an  hour  as  any  other. 
It  was,  in  truth,  exhilarating  as  compared  with  what  followed 
with  Sir  James  Fergusson  sitting  on  the  bench  ready  to  coach 
Sir  .John  (iorst,  with  Mr.  (ioschen  flitting  uneasily  in  and  out, 
and  Mr.  Smith  showing  himself  now  and  then  with  a  pen 
stuck  behind  his  ear  to  let  the  rnder-Secretaries  know  that^ 
though  he  might  not  be  actually  in  his  place  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  wont  to  be  on  similar  nights  in  days  long  since  dead,  he 
was  hard  at  work  in  his  room,  caring  for  the  destinies  of  the 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    PARNELL'S   day   OF   TRIUMPH. 

The  Flight  of  Pigott — Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  Pamell's  Hour 
of  Triumph — A  Memorable  Scene— Then  and  Now. 

Feb.  26.  —The     The  news  of  the  flight  of  Pie^ott,  which  burst 

flight  of  Pigott.        ,  ,        ,        T^     ,       °   ,^  .  .1  11 

through  the  Probate  Court  into  the  crowded 
Strand  this  morning,  rapidly  spread  over  the  Metropolis. 
By  eleven  o'clock  it  was  known  in  the  clubs,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  evening  papers  came  out  with  specially  early 
editions.  In  the  lobbies  and  in  the  Chamber  itself  the 
House  of  Commons  is  literally  buzzing  with  the  news. 
Those  in  the  councils  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  legal  advisers 
have  for  some  time  spoken  of  surprises  in  store  which  should 
exceed  anything  hitherto  disclosed  in  the  court.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  sudden  and  dramatic  disappearance 
of  the  mainstay  of  the  case  for  the  Times  was  not  alluded 
to.  It  came  as  a  great  shock  upon  the  crowded  court,  and 
was  the  occasion  for  a  profound  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  had  come  down  bright  and  early  to 
carry  forward  his  terrible  cross-examination.  But  Mr.  Pigott 
had  had  enough  of  it ;  and  when  the  officers  despatched  in  hot 
haste  from  the  court  visited  Anderton's  Hotel,  they  found  the 
nest  empty. 

Never  in*  the  history  of  a  nation  not  without  moving  annals 
has  there  been  so  dramatic  an  episode.  If  the  whole  procedure 
of  the  Commission  had  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  this 
climax  it  could  not  have  been  more  skilfully  done.  There 
were  the  long  weeks  and  months  of  monotonous  serving-up  of 
ancient  history.  It  is  easy  enough  now  to  understand  the 
coyness  with  which  the  Attorney-General  approached  the 
consideration  of  the  letters.  Every  day  spent  in  trotting  out 
policemen  and  emergency  men  to  describe  the  state  of  Kerry 
or  Galway  was  twenty-four  hours'  further  postponement  of 
catastrophe.  Then,  abruptly,  on  the  long  drawn  out  scene  the 
stout,  flabby-faced  figure  of  Pigott  slinks.     There  is  a  day  or 
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two  of  breathless  suspense  while  Sir  Charles  Russell  equals 
even  his  own  great  reputation  in  cross-examination ;  and  then, 
without  a  word  of  warning,  Pigott  vanishes  into  space. 

March  1.  —  Mr.    Housc  Still  debatins:  Mr.  John  ilorley's  Amend- 

Gladfitonc  and  ,  .ii  i     l^         -i  T-t_ 

Mr.  Chamber-   uient    to   the   Addrcss  challenging    the    Irish 
^^^°'  policy  of  the  Government.     This  is  the  fifth 

night  of  talk  for  the  most  part  dreary.  But  a  fillip  is  given 
to  the  business  by  the  expectation  of  Gladstone's  interposition. 
He  found  his  opportunity  as  early  as  half-past  four,  the  House 
crowded  in  every  part.  His  appearance  at  the  table  was  the 
signal  for  a  prolonged  outburst  of  cheering  from  the  Opposi- 
tion, jubilant  at  the  turn  events  had  taken  before  the 
Pamell  Conunission.  He  looked  in  perfect  health.  As  is 
his  custom  when  delivering  an  important  speech,  he  wore  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole.  During  his  opening  sentences  Mr. 
Chamberlain  entered  and  took  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  an  attempt  to  hail  his  arrival  by  a  general 
crheer  on  the  Conservative  side  not  proving  a  success.  A 
(juarter  of  an  hour  later  Lord  Hartington  arrived,  any  difficulty 
in  finding  room  for  him  on  the  crowded  bench  being  avoided 
by  Mr.  Heneage  relinquishing  the  comer  seat  he  had  secured 
when  the  Speaker  took  the  chair. 

At  the  outset  ilr.  Gladstone  turned  his  attention  to  the 
speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered  on  the  previous  day;  and 
to  his  former  colleague,  who  sat  close  at  his  left  hand,  he 
directly,  and  with  animated  gestures,  addressed  such  remarks 
as  ])ers()nally  referred  to  him  or  his  friends. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  exj>ressed  a  desire  to  see  the  Irish 
l.and  (Question  settled,  and  Mr.  (iladstone,  listening  to  him, 
had,  he  said,  thoujudit  it  easy  to  foretell  his  next  sentence.  Of 
course  he  would  appeal  to  the  (Tovemment  actually  in  office, 
and  in  possession  of  official  information,  forthwith  to  submit 
a  scheme  dealing  with  it. 

*  Hut  he  turned  to  me,"  Mr.  (Gladstone  exclabned,  with 
dramatic  tones  and  gestures  that  caused  much  laughter  on 
l»oth  sides;  "  mc,  forsooth!  the  leader  of  a  discomfited  and 
discredited  minoritv." 

ft. 

Phuing  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  bending  down 
towards  Mr.  (/hamberlain,  he  asked  amid  renewed  laughter. 
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"  Am  /  the  person  who  is  so  happy  as  to  possess  the  poUtical 
confidence  of  the  right  hpn.  gentleman  ? " 

The  Oovemiiient,  he  proceeded  to  argiie,  wctc  the  persons 
to  produce  a  plan  dealing  with  the  J^and  Question.  Mr. 
Morley's  amendment  was  an  invitation  to  the  majority  to  take 
that  course,  and  if  they  disregarded  it  they  would  show  once 
more  the  utter  hollowness  and  the  shallowness  of  the  pretexts 


with  which  in  1886  they  had  gained  the  control  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire. 

Tliese  pass^es  were  delivered  with  a  joyous  animation  of 
manner  and  a  wealth  of  gravely  humorous  gesture  that  de- 
lighted the  crowded  House.  From  this  point  Mr,  Gladstone 
proceeded  in  more  prosaic  style  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
the  question  at  issue.  Dealing  with  the  alleged  decrease  of 
crime  under  the  "  salutary  "  influence  of  Mr.  Balfour's  admin- 
istration, he  showed  that  the  returns  were  so  prepared  that 
they  did  not  aft'ord  any  proof  of  the  decrease  of  crime  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Crimes  Act.  He  commented  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  tmder  the  Crimes  Act,  comparing  it  with  what 
was  meted  out  to  O'Connell.     He  drew  an  instructive  picture  of 
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the  state  of  Ireland  between  1835  and  1840  under  the  bene- 
ficent Chief  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Drummond  ;  and  finally  led 
up  to  a  fine  peroration,  delivered  with  thrilling  eneig}'. 

"  You  may,"  he  said,  "  deprive  of  its  grace  and  of  its  freedom 
the  act  which  you  are  asked  to  do,  but  avert  that  act  you 
cannot.  To  prevent  its  consummation  is  utterly  beyond  your 
power.  It  seems  to  approach  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Coming 
slowly  or  coming  quickly,  surely  it  is  coming.  And  you  your- 
selves, many  of  you  must  in  your  own  breasts  be  aware  that 
already  you  sec  in  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  the  signs  of 
coming  dooiii." 

These  sentences  were  declaimed  amid  profound  silence, 
broken  in  upon,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  fell  back  in  his  seat,  by 
tremendous  cheering  from  the  Opposition,  many  members 
standing  up  and  waving  their  hats. 

Mr.  Par n ell's     Mr.  (iladstoue  rcsumcd  his  seat  at  half-past  six, 

hour    of    tn-  .  \  n  i  rm  t 

umph.  having  spoken  for  two  hours.    Thereupon  the 

House  emptied.  At  one  time  the  attendance 
sank  so  low  as  to  suggest  to  some  ingenious  mind  the  idea 
that  the  best  way  out  of  the  business  was  to  get  the  House 
counted,  and  so  home  to  bed.  This,  of  course,  failed,  and 
members  trooping  in  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  thereafter  re- 
mained in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  some  appearance  of  life 
to  the  temi)orarily  languid  debate. 

When  5lr.  Asquith  rose  it  was  a  quarter  past  ten  and  a  dull 
night.  But  gradually,  us  the  young  barrister  went  forward. 
with  a  speech  marked  by  conspicuous  debating  power,  and 
illumined  with  felicitous  phrases,  the  benches  rapidly  tilled, 
and  when  he  sat  down  the  House  presented  the  eager,  restless, 
almost  tumultuous,  ai)i>earance  which  marks  it  only  two  or 
three  times  in  a  Session. 

One  thing  beyond  the  ixjrsuasiveness  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
oratory  which  served  to  muster  the  eager  throng  was  the  ex- 
|)ectation  of  Mr.  Pamell's  apjHMirance.  There  was  no  man 
in  the  House  more  interested  in  the  debate,  which  had 
already  lasted  five  days  ;  and  he  of  all  men  had  been  persist- 
ently absent.  The  Irish  leader  has  a  great  gift  of  subduing, 
and  even  ert'octively  concealing,  his  personal  interest  in  public 
proceedings,  whether  taking  place  at  Westminster  or  in  the 
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Probate  Court.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  he  might 
not  come  at  all.  No  one  had  seen  him  about  the  House. 
Eleven  o'clock  was  drawing  near,  and  before  midnight  the 
debate  must  needs  close  and  the  House  be  cleared  for  the 
divisioiL 

A  loud,  hearty,  and  prolonged  cheer  paid  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Asquith's  oratory.  As  it  was  dying  away,  and 
members  were  looking  round  to  see  who  might  follow,  a  sharp 
ringing  cheer  from  the  Irish  camp  drew  all  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  behold  !  there  was  Mr.  Pamell,  rising  from  an  obscure 
place  midway  down  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway,  with 
pale  set  face  turned  towards  the  Chair. 


A   memorable      When  he  stood  up,  the  Irish  members  near  him 

scene. 

began  to  cheer.  Then  they  rose  to  their  feet. 
The  enthusiasm  extended  beyond  the  gangway,  and  sedate 
English  Liberal  members  sitting  behind  the  front  bench  also 
uprose,  a  thing  never  seen  before  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  honour  of  an  Irish  member.  But  there  was  more  to 
follow.  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  up,  and  tiu-ned  to  face  with 
welcoming  countenance  the  representative  of  Ireland.  In  a 
second,  ex-Ministers  right  and  left  of  him  followed  his  lead, 
and  resounding  cheers  filled  the  House,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell, 
pale  to  the  lips,  stood  waiting  till  the  cheering  subsided. 

On  the  front  Opposition  bench  only  one  figure  remained 
seated — Lord  Hartington,  immobile  at  the  end  of  the  bench. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  Mr.  Pamell  found  an  opportunity 
of  speaking,  the  cheers  rising  again  and  again,  with  waving  of 
hats  and  clapping  of  hands. 

All  the  while  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  stood  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  animated  group  below  the  gang- 
way. The  Conservatives  refrained  from  those  ironical  counter- 
cheers  with  which  they  are  wont  to  greet  ebullitions  in  favour  of 
Ireland.  When  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Pamell  proceeded 
with  his  remarks  in  his  ordinary  quiet,  self-possessed  manner, 
with  unbroken  voice,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened. 
He  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  studiously  moderate  tone, 
only  once  referring  to  the  events  before  the  Commission  of 
Judges,  and  then  contenting  himself  with  the  remark  that 
he  would  not  stop   to  consider  the  means  adopted  by  the 
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Government  and  their  friends  to  pass  the  Coercion  Act,  or 
deal  with  the  conspiracy  that  had  assisted  them. 

This  was  a  well-understood  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Times  had  held  back  the  publication  of  the  forged  letter  till 
the  morning  preceding  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Crimes  Bill,  the  alleged  disclosure  materially  increasing 
the  majority  for  the  Bill. 

Then  and  now.      Mr.  PamcU  roccivcd  this  ovation  standing  by 

his  usually  obscure  seat  below  the  gangway, 
readers  of  sectional  parties  and  leaders  without  parties  usually 
affect  a  comer  seat,  a  coign  of  vantage  whence  they  may  with 
proper  authority  and  due  distinction  address  a  listening  senate. 
At  one  time,  when  Mr.  Parnell  first  emerged  into  prominence. 
having  ilr.  Biggar  as  his  constant  companion  and  <ilter  effn,  he 
dropped  into  the  fashion  amongst  Parliamentary  claimanti^  of 
addressing  the  House  from  a  comer  scat  That  was  many 
years  ago,  and  the  preference  was  not  long  displayed.  Now  he 
hiis  no  seat  especially  connected  with  his  personality  as  has 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  Mr.  DillwjTi, 
or  that  other  guerilla  chief,  Mr.  Chaplin.  Somewhere  alwut 
the  middle  of  the  second  bench  IhAow  the  gangway,  any  seat 
that  happens  to  Ik)  vacant,  or  anywhere  where  room  may  be 
made  for  him  in  this  quarter,  suttices  Mr.  Parnell  for  his  rare 
and,  of  late,  historical  addresses  to  the  Conmions. 

Here  he  stood  one  summer  night  in  the  sitting  which  saw 
the  susj)ension  of  thirty-seven  Irish  meml>ers.  From  this  ven* 
j)ljice  he  expressed  a  "  doubt  whether  it  was  really  of  any  use 
addressing  the  House,"  noting  that  the  English  nation  was  in 
the  habit  of  bullying  and  opjiressing  weaker  nations,  "  much 
in  the  same  way,"  he  added  parenthetically,  "as  I  am  subject 
to  menaces  from  meuiKTs  of  this  House."  Twice  in  the  same 
sitting  his  words  were  "  taken  down,**  and  the  House  solemnly 
agreed  that  *'  Mr.  Parnell  having  wilfully  and  persistently  ob- 
structed j)ubli(t  business  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  this  House, 
and  that  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  said  offence  be  suspended  from 
the  s(Tvice  of  the  House  till  Fridav  next."  It  was  from  this 
seat  that,  after  years  of  incidents  akin  to  this,  he  rose  last 
Session  to  denounce*  as  forgeries  certain  letters  w*hich  had  of 
late  appeared  in  the  Tinus. 
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Perhaps  in  the  few  minutes'  pause  imposed  upon  him  to- 
night, whilst  the  Opposition  enthusiastically  cheered  him, 
and  whilst  he  looked  on  the  unprecedented  scene  of  the  veteran 
statesman  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  rising  to  do  him 
honour,  his  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


UNREST    IN    THE    COMMONS. 


Dr.  Tanner's  Escort — The  New  Lord  Radnor — A  Missing  Document — Sir  Wm. 
Harcourt  in  Saddened  Mood — Mr.  Biggar — J.  F.  X.  O'Brien — Mr.  CJourtney's 
Mistake — A  Sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords — An  All-night  Sitting — Worried 
Ministers. 

March  2.  —  Dr.     As  Biff  Ben  tolled  forth  half-past  twelve  this 

Tanner  8     cnb- 

cort.        .         morning,   Lord   Beaconsfield,  gazing  out  from 

his  pedestal  in  Parliament  Square,  looked  upon 
a  strange  scene.  On  the  stroke  of  the  half-hour  there  issued 
from  the  corridor  by  the  carriage  entrance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  densely-packed  body  of  men.  They  spoke  in  low 
tones,  moved  with  slow  step,  and,  under  the  tolling  of  the 
bell,  suggested  a  fimeral  procession.  Slowly  they  marched 
across  Palace  Yard,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  almost  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  undisciplined  eftbrt  to  keep  their 
square  unbroken.  As  they  passed  out  of  the  Yard  their  steps 
quickened ;  there  was  less  anxious  closing  up  of  the  serried 
ranks,  and  as  the  procession  passed  beneath  the  statue  of  the 
late  Premier,  there  rose  up  on  the  stilly  midnight  air  the 
strains  of  the  Irish  Marseillaise — 

**  God  save  Ireland  ! "  say  we  all, 

"  Whether  on  the  gallows  high,  or  on  battlefield  we  die, 
What  matter  if  for  Ireland  dear  we  fall  ?  " 

This  w^as  the  escort  of  Dr.  Tanner,  bent  upon  the  desperate 
but  vague  purpose  of  somehow  or  other  delivering  him  in 
safety  at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  and  so  baffling  the  Chief 
Secretary's  myrmidons.  Dr.  Tanner  has  hitherto  successfully 
carried    out  his  little  scheme  for  bringing  authority  into 
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«Usro]>ute.  After  evadinj;  for  a  month  the  inajipstnitc'H 
waiTimt  for  his  arrest  under  the  (.'rimes  Act  ho  last  nifi^ht  with 
ilmmatic  efiect  burst  in  upon  the  assembled  House  of 
(.'iiiuiiions  on  the  very  «ve  of  the  division  which  challen^ 
tho  existence  of  tho  (iovemmcnt.  He  ha<l  had  a  boisterous 
reception ;  and  now  "  the  boys  "  were  taking  him  home — a 
stem,  i-esoliite  body  of  men  us  they  ouiergifl  from  the 
sanctuary  of  the  House  and  faced  the  unknown  terrors  <if 
I'alaeu  Yard. 

What  woultl  hap[)en  who  could  tell  ?  Would  the  |»olii'f 
lioar  down  upon  them  b&ton  in  hand  and  wrest  from  them 
their  pix-c-ious  convoy  ?  Would  the  Yanl  bristlo  with  bayonets, 
its  dark  recesses  illumined  by  the  flash  of  rifle  tire  ?  No  one 
could  tell ;  but  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  who  had  almost  tnstccl  blooti  on 
the  previous  night  when 
under  the  gallery-  he 
wrestled  with  Sir  Henr)' 
Havelock- Alien,  and  inaji- 
nanimously  ^vo'  him  "  a 
minute  to  think,"  was 
among  the  throi^  of 
members  who  grimly  set 
their  teeth  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  worst.  Kx 
jtole  HenuUni. 

Nothing  canie  of  it  tn 

Palace  Yard ;  nothing  in 

Parliament    Square,   only 

the  familiar  tigtire  on  the 

pe<lestal     looking     down 

itith      that      inscruubto 

glance   with  which  sonic 

in    the    procession    were 

~^  ,    familiar  when  Mr.  Disraeli 

J'3'^   iise<l   to  gftzo  across  the 

floor  of  the  House  at  the 

tumultuous   group    below 

the  gangway.  Tlicn  among 

them  the  stui>end<ius  form  of  Major  O'lionnan  towered.   Then 

"dashing   Ly.saght  Finigau  "  was   still  to  the  fore  (where  is 
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Lysaght  now  ?  Married  a  wealthy  widow,  they  say,  and  retired 
from  politics).  Then  well-meaning  McCarthy  Downey  was 
distraught  between  his  devotion  to  Mr.  Butt  and  his  desire  to 
mingle  in  the  scrimmage  led  by  lighter  spirits  such  as 
Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell  and  Joseph  GiUis  Biggar. 

As  the  procession  passed  the  broad  space  by  West- 
minster Court  House  and  neared  the  hotel,  a  depressing 
thought  simultaneously  possessed  the  mind  of  the  gallant 
band.  What  if,  after  all,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
arrest  Dr.  Tanner  ?  Irish  members  sometimes  bitterly  say  Mr. 
Balfour  lacks  a  sense  of  humour.  Supposing  he  were  suddenly 
to  develop  it  in  this  ruthless  way  and  spoil  the  sport  by 
leaving  the  procession  severely  alone  ?  Footsteps  lagged ;  a 
ripple  of  laughing  conversation  succeeded  the  measured  chant 
of  the  song ;  the  crowd  halted  forlornly  at  the  open  doors  of 
the  hotel.  There  had  been  the  usual  policeman  or  two  about 
the  gates  of  Palace  Yard,  but  they  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
procession,  had  not  followed  it,  and  were  not  now  anywhere 
within  sight.  There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  but  for 
Dr.  Tanner  to  enter  his  hotel  as  any  ordinary  late  comer 
might,  to  disappear,  and  go  to  bed,  perchance  to  sleep. 

Before  the  curtain  fell  the  doctor,  standing  bareheaded  on 
the  topmost  step,  delivered  a  speech,  the  best  (because  the 
briefest)  ever  heard  from  him  since  his  Parliamentary  career 
commenced.  Then  he  went  in,  the  door  closed;  the  escort 
having,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  performed  their  duty, 
went  boldly  home,  and  Dr.  Tanner  was  nabbed — ignominiously 
nabbed  in  the  smoking-room  of  his  hotel,  with  scarcely 
any  to  see  save  a  waiter,  whose  sympathies  were  sapped 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  unduly  kept  out  of 
his  bed. 

March  10. -The    The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  incidentally 
nor.  removes  a  familiar  and  favourite  personage  from 

the  House  of  Connnons.  Lord  Folkestone,  his 
heir  and  successor  to  the  peerage,  is  something  more  than  a 
Conservative.  He  is  one  of  those  thorough-paced  Tories 
whom  modem  concatenation  of  political  circumstances  makes 
increasingly  rare.  But  he  is  so  bubbling  over  with  the  quality 
described  by  the  untranslatable  word  bonhomie  that  he  is  as 
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much  liked  on  the  Liberal  side  as  the  Consen'ative,  He 
has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  upwards  of  tifteen 
years,  and  has  throughout  voted  steadily  against  ever}'  one  of 
those  refonus  Mr.  (Iladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  been 
instnimental  in  bringing  forward.  His  reward  has  been  the 
appointment  of  Treasurer  to  the  Household,  which  came  to 
him  in  1885,  the  year  he  was  returned  for  the  Eniield  Division 
of  Middlesex,  severing  his  long  connection  with  South  Wilts, 
It  is. well  known  among  rx)rd  Folkestone's  intimate  friends 
that  when  the  Conservative  party  came  into  power  in  1886  he 
looked  for  the  aj)pointment  of  C/Tiief  Whip,  which  he  would 
have  admirably  filled.  Nominally  he  has  never  been  WTiip, 
but  during  the  time  the  Conservatives  were  in  Opix)sition  he 
did  all  the  drudgery  of  the  office. 

Marcii  18.  — A     J[r.    Bcaufov,   the    newly-elected    member  for 
nient.  Kcnnmgton,   was  durmg  question-time   under 

the  gallery,  in  the  seat  allotted  to  members 
waiting  to  take  the  oath.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  as 
soon  as  questions  were  over  he  would  walk  to  the  table,  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  Opposition  benches  promised  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  It  presently  turned  out  that,  owing  to 
some  unaccountable  accident,  the  return  to  the  ^vrit  of  election 
was  not  to  hand,  and  the  Speaker  ruled  that,  failing  its  arrival, 
Mr.  Boaufoy  might  not  take  his  seat.  The  delay  is,  of  course, 
accidental,  jmd  of  no  particular  consequence,  since  no  critical 
division  Is  on  to-night.  But  it  is  impardonable,  seeing  the 
considerable  si>ace  that  has  intervened  since  the  election 
was  detennined.  There  has  been  no  similar  case  since  the 
year  1848.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  1877,  when 
the  present  I^rd  Chancellor,  then  Sir  Hanlinge  Giffard,  after 
many  defeats  managed  to  get  elected  for  Iiaunceston«  When 
he  arrived  at  the  table,  and  was  asked  to  produce  the  return 
to  the  writ,  he  could  not  find  it.  This  was  a  dozen  years  ap>, 
but  no  one  who  was  present  can  forget  the  ludicrous  scene. 
which  liisted  several  minutes,  during  which  the  new  member 
frantically  fished  in  every  pocket,  turning  out  hea{)s  of  |mpers. 
vainly  searching  for  the  document.  It  was  finally  found  on 
the  l)en<h  under  the  gallery  where  he  had  been  sitting  await- 
inj;  the  call  to  the  table. 
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March  ^.-sir    The  little  scene  in  which  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien 

Wm.  Harcourt  .    ,       .         ,  .,       /.  i  t     i 

in     saddened    to-night  involuntanly  figured  supplied  a  grate- 
™     '  ful  relief  to  the   over-wrought  feelings  of  the 

House  of  Commons.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  gentlemen 
who  deplore  the  short-comings,  or  the  too  far-goings,  of  the 
Attorney-General.  Sir  William's  oratorical  manner  may  be 
roughly  classified  after  the  manner  of  an  interestirg  page  of 
the  morning  paper,  which  announces  deaths  in  one  column 
and  marriages  in  another.  His  more  familiar  manner  is 
marked  by  the  boisterousness  of  the  happy  bridegroom.  But 
there  are  times,  happily  rare,  when  he  assumes  the  habiliments 
of  mourning,  and  laments  at  large.  Such  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  to-night,  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  distin- 
guished man  to  indict  the  Attorney-General  for  his  private 
practice  in  connection  with  the  Pamell  Commission.  He  was 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  borne  down  with 
the  weight  of  commiseration  for  his  "  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  "  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

At  the  very  outset  he,  with  instinctive  dramatic  art, 
assumed  an  attitude  of  almost  limp  depression.  As  a  rule, 
he  stands  with  head  erect  and  lissom  figure  poised,  so  that  he 
may,  at  a  moment's  inspiration,  the  more  readily  and  easily 
launch  forth  in  that  convincing  gesture  by  which,  with  arms 
flung  abroad,  he  turns  rapidly  upon  his  heel  and  literally 
rounds  of!'  a  telling  sentence.  To-night  his  arms  hung  listless 
at  his  side ;  his  massive  shoulders  were  bowed ;  his  head 
drooped.  Unconsciously  he  assumed  the  attitude  of  the 
principal  accessory,  who  usually  stands  at  one  of  the  comers 
of  a  monumental  piece,  and  drops  a  stony  or  metallic  tear 
over  departed  Youth,  or  Valour,  or  Domestic  Excellence. 
His  voice  was  attuned  to  his  attitude.  He  hardly  once  up- 
lifted the  tones  of  his  righteous  scorn  or  ridicule,  famihar  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  He  plodded  along  in  melancholy 
monotone,  rarely  raising  his  eyes  from  the  brass-bound  box 
on  which  lay  the  manuscript  that  entombed  the  annotation  of 
his  spontaneous  regret.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle;  but, 
perhaps,  regarded  through  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
little  monotonous.  If  the  Attorney-General  had  not  been 
quite  so  wicked,  or  the  three  months'  ex-Solicitor-General 
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had  been  a  little  more  hopeful  of  the  ultiinato  destination 
of  his  learned  friend,  the  crowded  House  woidd  have  been 
thankful.  Sometimes,  towards  the  end  of  a  week,  the  House 
of  Commons  begins  to  think  it  has  had  a  little  too  mueh  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  L'AIlfgro;  but  the  punishment  of 
his  //  Fniseroso  is  apt,  after  the  first  sixty  minutes,  to  }nx)w 
insupportable. 

Mr.  liiggar.        It    was    this   made    the    House    gratefid     to 

Mr.  Courtney  for  the  diversion  he  presently 
created.  The  Irish  members,  relieved  from  the  incubus  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  lament  over  the  iniquity  of  his  riglit 
lion,  and  learned  friend,  showed  a  tendency  to  be  a  little 
uproarious  with  the  Attomey-CJeneral.  For  one  or  two 
among  them  it  was  a  great  opportimity.  Mr.  Biggar,  for 
example,  had  for  days  and  weeks  and  months  sat  silent  in  the 
Vrobatt?  Court  whilst  the  Attorney-General  had  laboriously 
imfolded  his  case  before  the  Commission  of  Judges.  Oc- 
casional attempts  to  rind  vent  for  overcharged  feelings  had 
been  sternly  repelled  by  the  Court  Now,  here  was  the 
Attorney-(  General  at  bay  in  the  open  field  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Biggar's  spirits  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion,  he  joined  lustily  in  the  ironical  cheers  and  running 
comments  with  which  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  was 
punctuated.  Once  his  excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Chairman,  addressin^r  him  with  studied  courtesv,  obsenxnl 
**  If  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  rinds  it  impossible  to 
restrain  his  cmoti()n  I  nuist  ask  him  to  retire."  Mr.  Biggar 
smiled  urimlv :  but  the  hint  was  not  thrown  awav,  and  his 
subseipient  contributions  to  the  uproar  below  the  ^ang^'ay 
were  made  with  judicious  furtiveness. 

Still  the  noise  was  (lontinuous.  Ilie  Attomev-Cieneral, 
encouraged  by  the  cheers  with  which  his  friends  had  wel- 
comed his  appearan<e,  and  desiring  to  present  stmie  contrast 
to  the  funereal  manner  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  was,  when 
he  came  to  reply,  unusually  animated.  For  the  nonce  he  had 
abandoned  his  level  nisi  jn-ins  style,  and  with  uplifted  voice 
and  commanding  gestures  he  met  and  reiK»lled  thechargt*»  and 
allegations  levelled  against  him.  One  interruption  he  met 
with  the  remark  that   he  left  his  case  not  to  hon.  members 
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below  the  gangway  (this  with  a  contemptuous  gesture  of  liis 
ready  right  hand),  but  to  the  judgment  of  any  honourably- 
minded  man — a  nice  distinction  which  drew  from  the  tur- 
bulent ranks  of  the  Irish  members  a  roar  of  angrj^  resentment. 

Mr.  Courtney  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  amid  a  scene  of 
growing  excitement,  ruled  the  expression  out  of  order. 

Then  the  shouts  of  exultation  below  the  gangway  rose  to 
stormier  pitch.  Members  flung  themselves  about  as  if  the 
floor  were  upheaving  in  earthquake  throes.  Above  the  din 
Mr.  Courtney  was  heard  shouting  **  Order  !  order  ! "  After  a 
while  the  Irish  members,  supposing  the  Chairman  was  about 
to  continue  his  interrupted  rebuke  to  the  Attomey-lxeneral, 
became  partially  hushed,  and  through  the  undertone  of  eager 
talk  sounded  forth  the  injunction — 

"  I  must  order  the  hon.  member  for  South  Mayo  to  retire." 

J.  F.  X.  O'Brien.  The  member  for  South  Mayo  is  the  many- 
initialled  O'Brien,  who  holds  a  position  of  pecu- 
liar eminence  among  Irish  patriots.  Most  of  them  have  at 
one  time  or  another  been  in  prison ;  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien  was 
nearly  hanged.  Twenty-two  years  ago  he  was  tried  for  high 
treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  Almost  at  the  last  moment 
the  hand  of  amnesty  was  extended,  and  James  Francis-Xavier, 
a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  survives  to  this  day  to  live 
in  Fentiman  Road,  Lambeth,  and  represent  South  Mayo  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  one  with  such  a  history  the  member 
for  South  Mayo  is  a  disappointing  personality.  He  is  pro- 
bablv  the  mildest-mannered  man  ever  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  Since  his  appearance  in  the  House 
in  1885  he  has  taken  no  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings. 
A  grey-haired,  kindly-facod,  unemotional-looking  man,  one 
meeting  him  in  the  corridor  or  crossing  the  lobby  would 
think  he  was  a  stranger,  who  paying  his  first  visit  to  the  House 
of  Coumions,  had  strayed  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  That 
he  of  all  men  should  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Chainnan 
and  ordered  off  for  inmiediate  sacrifice  as  atonement  for  the 
uproarious  conduct  of  his  colleagues  had  about  it  something 
familiarly  comic  in  its  bearing.  It  is  an  old  trick  on  the 
pantomime  stage  for  the  policeman  called  in  to  quell  a 
street  riot  to  pounce  upon  the  smallest,  most  inoftensive  boy 
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on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  and  hale  hiin  off  to  the  nearest 
diinffcon.  Whatever  may  have  been  ilr,  O'Brien's  dtyree  of 
coiiqilicity  in  the  events  of  1X07  he  was  ccrtaiDly  innocent 
enough  of  any  prominent  pirtioipation  in  the  uproar  that  at 
this  jiarticiiUr  juncture  hainpemi 
the  progress  of  the  Attomey- 
(iencral's  speech.  Breathless  with 
in<ligimtion,  almost  inarticulate  with 
conscious  innocence,  be  gasped  forth, 
"  I  did  not  oi>en  my  lips,"  Mem- 
bers near  him  bore  testimony  to  the 
acciinu;y  of  his  denial,  and  the  tem- 
porarily playe^l-oiit  stonn  below  tlie 
gangway  btirat  forth  again, 

Mr  Courtner'i  This  was  a  ditKciilt 
position  for  Mr,  t'ourt- 
no\  He  had  made  a  mistake,  inno- 
ront  m  intention  and  nattirol  enough 
m  the  circumstancea  But  a  mistake 
fri.m  the  Chair  is  a  serious  matter, 
fatal  if  [lersisted  in,  exceedingly  em- 
bnrras.smg  if  acknowledged.  Hen* 
w as  Mr,  ( )'Bricn  pemistently  on 
his  feet  plaintively  stretching  forth 
the  curiously  long  neck  once  in  such 
imminent  {>eril,  and  insisting  that 
agini  lie  had  been  wronged.  He 
\MW  tinder  orders  to  withdraw,  and 
the  next  won!  was  with  the  Chairman. 
If  he  in3i8te<l  on  his  withdrawal 
Mr.  (.)'Bricn  would  have  suflercd  a  fresh  wrong  in  his  unduly 
choquereil  life.  If  the  Chairman  admitted  ho  hod  made  a  min- 
take  his  aiitlioriiy  at  a  critical  cjKtch  would  be  sorely  shaken. 
Mr.  Courtney  wils  i-qual  to  the  occuaion.  Havii^  accused 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  doin^  something  which  it  was  shown  he  hail 
niit  (lone,  the  Clminnan  accepted  his  "disclaimer,"  bargaining 
at  till-  same  time  that  Mr.  t.)"Brien  should  not  deny  l)a\'ing 
repeatedly  inlerrTipted  in  a  loud  voice  earlier  in  the  evening. 
This  was  not  ii  very  logical  jKisitioii.     It  was  not  lacking 
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in  suspicion  of  introducing  into  dicta  from  the  Chair  the 
principle  of  the  occult  science  of  Proportional  Representation. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  it  was  admitted,  had  not  been  guilty  of  disorderly 
interruption  at  the  particular  moment  he  was  arraigned  and 
sentenced.  But  he  had  been  guilty  at  some  earlier  period, 
and  a  proportion  of  his  offence  extending  through  later  sections 
of  the  proceedings  had  suddenly,  at  a  given  moment,  assumed 
a  magnitude  which  authorised  the  Chainnan  to  order  him  to 
withdraw.  This,  perhaps,  does  not  seem  very  clear  when 
written  out ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  O'Brien  as 
he  stood  facing  the  Chairman  and  the  excited  House  was,  on 
the  whole,  successful.  He  opened  his  parched  lips,  turned 
his  head  slowly  round  in  search  of  enlightenment,  and,  finding 
none,  dumbly  dropped  into  his  seat. 

Then  the  Attorney-General  went  forward  with  his  speech. 

March  19-  —  A     The  Housc  of  Lords  met  this  afternoon  with  all 
House     of     its  ordinary  pomp   and  ceremony.     The  Lord 
^^  Chancellor,  in  wig  and  gown,  took  his  seat  on 

the  Woolsack ;  the  Mace  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and  the 
Pursebearer  reverentially  deposited  his  burden.  The  only 
thing  lacking  to  add  dignity  to  the  proceedings  was 
some  work  to  do.  There  was  positively  none,  except  the 
third  reading  of  the  Hythe  Corporation  BUI,  a  private  measure 
which  has  quietly  gone  through  earlier  stages.  The  Lords 
meet  at  a  quarter  past  four,  and  public  business  is  not  opened 
till  half-past.  The  Hythe  Corporation  Bill  was  disposed  of  in 
the  interval,  after  which  the  Lord  Cliancellor  sat  on  the  Wool- 
sack twiddling  his  thumbs.  The  few  Peers  present  sat  looking 
at  each  other.  The  clerks  at  the  table  scribbled  away,  and 
the  strangers  in  the  gallery  looked  on  awestruck.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  till  the  clock  struck  half-past  four,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  rose  and  solenmly  observed — 

"  The  question  is  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn." 
No  one  opposed  this  reasonable  procedure.  Lord  Hals- 
bury — who,  arrayed  in  wig  and  gown,  always  looks  like  the 
comic  man  gone  astray  from  a  music-hall — walked  down  the 
floor  of  the  House,  preceded  by  Black  Rod,  and  followed  by 
the  Pursebearer.  A  few  Peers  quietly  walked  out,  the  galleries 
emptied,  and  the  sitting  was  over. 
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^'^^''.^■—4"     Matters   have   come   to   a  pretty   pass   in  the 
ting.  House  of  Ooitiinons  when  in  these  iriad  March 

tlays  the  Speaker  takes  the  (."hair  at  two  o'clotk 
in  the  afternoon,  and  leaves  it  at  ten  minutes  to  four  in  the 
followinfj  niomin),'.  with  (lehisivc  interviJ  of  a  couple  of  honnt 
for  dinner.  It  is  tme  that  on  this 
|iiirtirular  occasion  the  Speaker  was 
iii'i  imintemiptedly  on  duty.  At  the 
umniing  sitting,  aad  for  an  hour  after 
ilii  House  resumed  in  the  cveninj;. 
(iu>  i|iiestion  before  the  House  was 
t  liat  it  should  resolve  itself  into  <.'oni- 
iiiiiifK,  in  which  case  the  Speaker  is 
ill  the  Chair.  Once  in  (Jouiniittw 
Mr.  Courtney  takes  the  lower  chair  at 
e  table,  and  thence  sees  the  long 
It  through.  But  thoujrb  the 
.iker  is  free  from  actual  attcnd- 
'  on  the  House  whilst  it  is  in 
iiiiiitteo,  he  must  nee<ls  l>e  within 
The  rhatnnan  of  Coinmittees 
may  not  adjourn  the  House, 
and  the  Speaker  nnist  !« 
fetched  up  out  of  bed  to  per- 
fonn  that  foniial  tuftines& 
If  he  could  only  stalk  in  in 
ilrcssing-gown  and  night- 
cap, the  operation  would  l>e 
useful  as  bringing  strongly 
home  to  the  House  the  absunlity  of  its  sitting  up  all  night 
to  scamp  important  business  that  should  be  carefuUy  de- 
spiitchcd  at  more  reasonable  hours.  But  the  Speaker  must 
needs  put  on  wig  and  gown,  walk  in  with  his  stately  stride, 
and  make  belief  that  he  has  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep,  but 
has  been  sitthig  at  the  door  through  the  night  awaiting  the 
siminiouK.  The  deadlock  is  i>eculiarly  [taiiiful  to  Ministers. 
If  it  <;unc  al")ut  through  ordinary  accident  or  by  deliberate 
iibstrm-liini  they  might  lind  some  means  of  consolation 
Hut  they  kni)W  too  well — the  fact  is  absolutely  bcvond 
disiiute — that  the  whole  atl'air  is  due   to   their  own  action. 
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Their  curses  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  in  the  represent- 
ation of  Ireland  have  come  home  to  roost.  That  fatefid  Com- 
mission of  Judges  they  insisted  on  appointing,  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  with  him  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Home  Rule,  and  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  looms  darkly  over  the  Chamber.  Every  day  as 
the  (juestion  hour  comes  round  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
Home  Secretary  are  set  up  against  the  wall  and  pelted  with 
questions  as  to  their  connection  with  the  'Times  and  its 
various  agents,  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Soames,  from  Mr. 
Houston  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Worric<i  Minis-     Poor  Mr.  Smith  is  terribly  worried,  and  is  too 

honest-minded  a  man  to  succeed  in  disguising 
his  condition  of  hopeless  disappointment.  There  is  talk  about 
his  throwing  up  the  sponge,  seeking  the  more  placid  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  bringing  about  a  re- 
construction of  the  Ministry.  There  is  not  any  more  founda- 
tion for  this  stor}'  now  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  when  it  has  periodically  cropped  up. 
Mr.  Smith  will  probably  be  garnered  to  the  House  of  Lords 
some  time  in  the  late  autumn.  But  he  will  undoubtedly  stick 
to  his  post  through  this  Session. 

Not  a  very  strong  man  himself — his  strength,  indeed,  such 
as  it  is,  lies  in  his  weakness  and  in  the  friendly  patronage  with 
which  he  is  therefore  shielded  from  both  sides  of  the  House — 
he  is  not  assisted  by  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Balfour,  infinitely 
the  strongest,  is  just  now  tainted  with  the  breath  of  the 
departed  Pigott.  Mr.  Goschen,  from  whom  so  much  was 
expected,  is  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of  strength. 
He  has  this  week  succeeded  in  accomplishing  one  of  the 
rarest  feats  of  the  least  habile  Minister.  He  has  "  got  up  the 
backs  "  of  the  Scotch  members,  turning  a  habitually  peaceful 
section  of  the  House  into  an  exasperated  and  almost  desperate 
company.  He  is  listened  to  with  dislike  by  the  party  he  has 
deserted,  and  without  respect  by  the  party  he  has  joined. 
The  only  Minister  who,  having  made  a  position,  keeps  it,  is 
Mr.  Ritchie,  whose  adroit  and  resolute  dealing  the  other  day 
with  the  Board  of  Works  has  given  him  another  lift  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

DEATH     OF    MR.     BRIGHT. 

Mr.  Briglit  Dying— ^Ir.  (iladstone  and  his  Old  Friend— Dotth  of  Mr.  Bright-- 
John  Bright  in  the  Commonii — Bright  and  Kenealy. 

^fi'^^t^.iTn^''^'     "^^^  ^^^  tidings  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Bright's 

health  were  a  leading  topie  of  conversation  in 
the  House  to-day.  The  near  approach  of  the  end  was  no 
news  to  the  generality  of  members.  His  brother  and  his  son 
have  been  in  constant  attendance  at  the  House,  and  thev 
have  not  from  the  first  attempted  to  hide  their  conviction 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Either  of  the  two  diseases 
which  had  attacked  Mr.  Bright  was  necessarily  fatal  With 
the  combination  the  marvel  is  he  should  so  long  have 
withstood  the  assault.  None  has  l)een  more  surprised  than 
his  medical  attendant  at  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Hayle  privately  expresses  the  ojrinion  that  it  is  Mr.  Bright's 
tremendous  brain  power  that  has  had  an  appreciable  eftect  in 
delaying  the  end.  He  detennined  that  he  would  not  give  up 
the  contest  with  his  deadly  disease,  and  for  a  period  that  at 
the  outset  seemed  im|K)ssible  he  has  held  his  own. 

Mr.  Giwistoiie      With  rcspcct   to  Mr.   Gladstone  and    his  old 
frien<i.  friend   and  colleague,  they  had   in   these  last 

months  renewed  their  ancient  relationship. 
When  Mr.  Bright  was  tirst  stricken  down,  and  was,  as  it 
seemed,  at  the  gates  of  death,  Mr.  (iladstone  sent  him  an 
affectionate  message,  to  which  he  promptly  responded,  and 
since  then,  though  Mr.  Bright  himself  has  not  been  able  to 
write,  several  messages  have  passed  between  them.  This  is  a 
happy  change  from  the  state  of  things  fonnerly  existing. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  an  honourable  baronet  who 
sits  for  a  southern  constituency  told  me  he  ha<l  been  in 
romnumication  with  Mr.  Bright  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about,  apart  from  all  political  differences,  a  personal  re- 
<M»n<iliation.     He  proposed  that  the  two  old  friends  should 
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meet  at  his  country  bouse.  The  negotiation  <lid  not  go  so  far 
as  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  personal  reply,  but  a  uieuiber 
of  his  family  who  possesses  in  peculiar  degree  his  confidence 


was  sounded  on  the  matter,  and  expressed  the  confident  belief 
that  nothing  would  please  Mr.  (7la<lstone  better.  The  next 
thing  was  to  approach  Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  then 
in  tolerably  good  liealth,  and   in  occasional   correspondence 
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with    stray    people    on    the    iniquities    of    Mr.    Gladstone, 
bnisquely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pnyeet. 

March  27. —Death  There  was  uo  difficulty  in  making  a  House  in 
^^ '  the  C'onnnons  to-dav.  Members  came  down 
unusually  early  in  anticipation  of  proceedings  in  conne<*- 
tion  with  the  death  of  ^Ir.  Bright,  news  of  which  reach^nl 
London  shortly  after  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Smith  was  promptly 
in  his  place,  accompanied  by  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Iklfour  and  the  Home  Secretary  l>eing  among 
the  absentees.  Mr.  (xoschen  was  in  his  seat,  and  as  soon  as 
prayers  were  over  crossed  to  the  front  Op|)osition  bench  to 
speak  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  who,  with  one  exception,  was  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 

Before  business  commenced  Mr.  Smith  approached  the 
table,  and  alluding  to  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  countn*. 
proposed  that,  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  further 
observations  should  bo  postponed.  Mr.  John  Morley  expresse<l 
what  is  the  general  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House — a  deep 
sense  of  the  considerateness  and  good  taste  displayecl  by  Mr. 
Smith.  Everyone  felt  it  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss 
if  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  paying  a  last  tribute  to  his  old  friend  and 
companion  in  arms.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  Parlia- 
mentary oratory  than  to  pronounce  a  panegjTic.  Mr.  Bright 
was  one  of  two  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  recent 
years  capable  of  worthily  })erfonning  the  task.  The  other  Is 
Mr.  (iladstone,  who.  hurrying  back  to  town  from  the  grave 
of  his  elder  brother,  will  on  Friday  be  in  his  place  to  cast 
Howers  on  the  cotlin  of  one  who  was  almost  his  oldest  political 
friend. 

The  shock  that  would  in  onlinarv  circumstances  follow 
ui)on  the  news  of  tlu^  closing  of  so  great  a  career  has  been 
UKMlitied  by  the  slow  but  certain  appmach  of  the  end.  Mr. 
Hright  s  old  companions  in  the  House  of  C*onimons  have 
known  for  weeks,  even  months,  that  he  was  marked  for 
death.  Still,  now  the  end  is  accomplishes!  a  great  sorrow  has 
fallen  on  the  ('haml>er  in  which  he  for  many  years  tilled  so 
large  a  plac(».  and  nothing  is  heard  but  wonls  of  |>ersonal 
esteem  for  the   great  Tribune  and   admiration  of   his  noble 
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career.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  brief  remarks  this  afternoon, 
did  not  refrain  from  touching  upon  the  division  which  had 
parted  the  dead  statesman  from  his  lifelong  friends.  But,  as 
was  well  said,  that  has  not  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired  the 
gratitude,  the  veneration,  and  the  affection  felt  for  him. 

March  29.— John  Qn  Tucsdav  next  it  wiU  be  twenty-four  years 

Bnghtmthe  .  -,r     t/*    i  i  ^  i  i        /•    i       tt 

Commons.         smcc  Mr.  Bright  stood  at  the  table  oi  the  House 

of  Commons  and  spoke  a  few  broken  words 
about  his  dead  friend  Cobden.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at 
that  time  Leader  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  Leader  of 
the  Opposition.  Both  had  delivered  their  eulogy  on  the 
apostle  of  Free  Trade,  and  as  they  resumed  their  seats  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  Mr.  Bright.  He  rose,  spoke  half 
a  dozen  sentences  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  and  then  sat 
down. 

Now  the  years  have  passed — nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century — and  to-night  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  on  that  April 
day  went  down  to  Lavington  with  a  great  contingent 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  stand  by  Cobden's  grave, 
rises  to  lament  the  death  of  John  Bright.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  table  in  place  of  Disraeli  stands  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  still  a  link  with  the 
far-off*  past,  mourning  afresh  one  of  the  now  innumerable 
friends  and  colleagues  who  have  passed  before  him.  There 
are  few  men  in  the  world,  perhaps  none  other,  for  whom 
the  grave  holds  so  many  distinct  memories  as  it  does  for 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

For  this  Parliament  of  1886  John  Bright  was  rather  a 
tradition  than  a  realisation.  As  far  as  memory  goes  he  had 
but  once  or  twice  entered  its  doors  since  they  were  thrown 
open  in  August,  1886.  For  him  the  times  were  out  of  joint, 
and  he  had  no  more  pleasure  in  a  place  where  his  deathless 
triumphs  were  won.  It  is,  in  truth,  nearly  twenty  years  since 
he  w^as  a  commanding  figure,  a  motive  power  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  came  back  to  the  ParUament  of  1874  in 
shattered  health.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  remote  end  of 
the  Treasury  bench,  where  on  dull  nights  he  chatted  in  low 
tones  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  just  written  that  famous 
letter  from  "  Carlton  House  Terrace  "  announcing  to  "  My  dear 
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(Jranvillc  "  that  "  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  after  forty-two 
years  of  a  laborious  pubKc  life,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  retire 
at  the  i)rosent  opportunity."  He  seemed  beyond  doubt  an 
extinct  volcano.  But  one  night  the  House  discovered  to  its 
partially-delighted  surprise  that  the  old  fires  were  not  dea<l. 
but  only  sleeping.  It  happened  early  in  the  Session  of 
1S75,  of  all  subjects  in  the  world,  on  a  turnpike  debate. 
Sir  George  Jenkinson — another  ghost  of  past  Parliaments — 
had  brought  forward  his  annual  motion  dealing  with  this 
entrancing  subject.  It  was  a  Tuesday  night,  and  the  House 
was  almost  empty,  but,  in  accordance  with  their  wont,  Disraeli 
and  Bright  sat  in  their  several  places  as  attentive  to  the 
course  uf  debate  as  if  the  life  of  the  Ministry  depended  upon 
it.  Mr.  Bright  suddenly  interposed.  It  was  his  first  ordennl 
speech  since  his  return  to  public  life,  and  as  the  wonl  went 
round  the  wondering  lobbies  that  Bright  was  "up"  the 
Chamber  swiftly  filled.  Mr.  Bright,  bowling  along  the  hitherto 
placid  turnpike,  dashed  at  the  Tory  Party  in  general  an<l 
Disraeli  in  particular,  heaping  on  them  a  sudden  outburst  of 
contumely  and  scorn.  The  attack  brought  Disraeli  promptly 
to  his  feet,  and  in  a  few  flashing  sentences  he  replied. 

It  was  all  over  as  swiftly  and  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
commenced,  and  the  House  going  back  to  Sir  Cieorge  Jwi- 
kinson  and  the  turnpike  roa(ls  got  itself  counted  out  The 
incident  was  taken  to  heart  as  showing  that  for  all  his 
stooping  shoulders,  his  halting  manner  when  he  approached 
the  table,  and  the  broken  music  of  his  once  clarion  voice,  John 
Bright,  regarded  as  a  factor  in  Parliamentary  debate,  was  not 
safely  to  be  disregarded.  Later  in  the  life  of  this  triumphant 
Tory  Parliament  he  spoke  oftener  in  sufficiently  aggravating 
tone.  He  was  always  listened  to  by  the  party  he  lectured 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration,  miraculously  meiging 
at  hist  in  that  strange  concatenation  of  circumstances  that 
placed  the  Anti-(  oni  Law  League  agitator  of  1843  on  the 
highest  i>edestal  of  Conser\'ative  adulation. 

ixiight  aii.i        I  well  remember  the  first  appearance  at  the  table 
Bright  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  return- 
ing to  political  life.     It  was  in  1H75,  and  he  was  moved  thereto 
by  one  of  those  generous  impulses  that  marked  his  lifa     It  was 
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at  the  time  Dr.  Kenealy  was  to  the  fore.  He  had  just  been  re- 
turned for  Stoke,  and  on  this  February  night  had  walked  up  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
a  good  stout  umbrella  in  the  other.  He  was  a  sort  of  pariah. 
No  man,  except  poor  Mr.  Whalley,  would  hold  converse  with 
him.  He  had  been  returned  for  Stoke  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  A  huzzahing  nmltitude  had  brought  him  down  in 
triumph  to  the  gates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Within  he 
stood  alone — alone  with  his  gingham  umbrella  and  poor,  half- 
cracked  Mr.  Whalley. 

It  is  requisite  that  a  new  member  coming  up  to  the  table 
shall  be  escorted  by  two  sitting  members,  who  vouch  for 
his  identity.  When  Kenealy  got  as  far  as  the  table  and 
showed  premonitions  of  desire  to  hang  his  umbrella  on  the 
Mace  whilst  he  signed  the  Roll  of  Parliament,  the  Speaker 
interposed  and  observed  that  it  was  customary  for  a  new 
member  to  be  accompanied  by  sponsors.  Were  there  two 
members  of  the  House  prepared  to  introduce,  the  elect  ot 
Stoke  ? 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Dr.  Kenealy's  Parliamentary 
career  seemed  cut  off  thus  early  on  the  threshold ;  when  from 
his  modest  scat  at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  John 
Bright  rose  and  said  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  will  of  the 
large  constituency  that  had  elected  Dr.  Kenealy,  he  would 
himself,  if  the  hon.  member  would  accept  his  companionship, 
be  glad  to  walk  with  him  to  the  table. 

As  he  stood  at  the  table  in  the  thronged  and  excited 
House,  thus  breaking  the  silence  of  many  Sessions,  Mr.  Bright 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  his  once  magnificent  voice 
was  so  beyond  his  control  that  it  hardly  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  cross  benches.  Through  succeeding  years,  certainly  up  to 
the  close  of  this  ParUament,  he  never  entirely  mastered  his 
curious  nervousness.  I  have  often  seen  him  sitting  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  hour  after  hour,  taking  notes  with 
evident  intention  of  delivering  a  speech,  and  failing  to  muster 
courage  to  rise.  Whenever,  at  this  period,  he  did  speak,  he 
began  in  a  nervous,  hesitating  way,  which  would  have  well 
become  a  modest  young  member  making  his  maiden  speech. 
As  he  went  forward  he  regained  his  self-possession  and  his 
mastery  of  his  audience. 
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What  in  those  days  used  to  be  his  salvation  was  the  sight 
of  the  Conservative  Party  massed  opjwsite  him ;  Disraeli  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  with  folded  anns,  head  bent  down,  and  brovra 
eyes  watchfully  fixed  on  his  ancient  adversary.  As  Bright 
shook  a  contemptuous  finger  at  them  or  a  clenched  right  hand, 
his  voice  rang  out  with  its  old  metallic  sound,  and  the  inimit- 
ably clustered  words  sprang  spontaneously  from  his  li|i8. 

All  his  life  Bright  has  been  angry  with  some  one.  In  his 
latest  days  it  was  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  flower  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Once  it  was  the  Tories,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  their  hate  of  him  being  equalled  only  by  their  fear. 
For  a  man  of  peace,  of  Quaker  parentage,  he  was  desperately 
aggressive.  Of  all  the  millions  of  words  that  have  been  spun 
about  him  through  his  long  life,  and  now,  with  added  force, 
at  the  day  of  his  death,  I  do  not  think  a  briefer  or  more 
graphic  summary  has  been  uttered  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
remark  of  Lord  CJeorge  Bentinck. 

"  If  Bright,"  he  said,  *'  had  not  been  a  Quaker,  he  would 
have  been  a  prize-fighter." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

Loxxl  R.  Churchill  and  the  Representation  of  Birmingham — ^The  Chaiimaa  of 
Committees  in  the  Lords— Mr.  Chaplin  and  Lord  R.  Churchill — Fnun  Bad 

to  Worse. 

April  2.-LordR.    A  REMARKABLE  political  episode  was  broueht  tea 

Churchill     and  ,       .  .   /.  ,  i      i      i  •        r  i       »       j 

the  reprcsenta-   coiiciiision  at  fivo  o  clocK  this  aftemoon  by  Lord 
mulgham.  ^"'"   Randolph  Churchiirs  declmature  of  the  inviu- 

tion  to  contest  Central  Birmingham,  the  seat 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bright  Some  weeks  ago,  when 
the  vacancy  which  has  now  taken  place  was  kno^ra  to  bo  im- 
minent, ncj^'otiations  were  oi)ened  with  Ijonl  Randolph  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservative  committee  of  the  constituency. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  his  personal  views  on 
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the  matter.  The  fact  is,  it  has  for  years  been  the  dearest 
object  of  his  political  life  to  represent  Birmingham. 
He  fought  it  in  1885,  and  almost  won,  even  against  so  supreme 
a  candidate  as  Mr.  Bright.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
villadom  of  Paddington,  nor  do  his  constituents  regard  with 
unqualified  satisfaction  the  vagaries  of  his  Parliamentary 
career.  He  believes  that  in  Birmingham  he  would  find  the 
very  constituency  that  would  appreciate  and  sympathise  with 
his  Democratic  Toryism,  and  when  an  opening  was  presented 
to  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Bright  he  jumped  at  it. 

Everything  was  practically  settled,  and  the  deputation  that 
visited  London  to-day  came  assured  of  being  able  to  carry  back 
his  formal  assent.  So  complete  was  the  understanding  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding  a  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham on  Friday,  which  I^ord  Randolph  was  to  have  addressed  as 
the  Conservative  candidate.  He  saw  the  deputation  at  his 
house  this  morning,  and  promised  to  hand  in  his  formal  reply 
at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon.  This  delay  was  the  response  to 
signs  of  uneasiness  which  had  reached  him  from  the  quarter 
where  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  sit  together.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  won  over  Lord  Hartington  to  his  view  that 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Randolph  to  compete  for  a  seat  re- 
cently held  by  a  Dissentient  Liberal  would  be  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  the  alliance  between  Dissentient  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  If,  it  was  pointed  out,  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity where  the  Conservatives  seemed  to  have  the  pull,  a  seat 
were  snatched  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Dissentient  Liberals, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  confidence,  and  the  Dissentients 
would  clearly  perceive  what  was  in  store  for  them  when  the 
day  of  dissolution  came.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  is  freely 
asserted  this  afternoon  in  Conservative  circles,  that,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  influenced  in  the 
course  he  has  taken  by  the  unwelcome  character  of  the 
prospect  of  sharing  his  throne  in  Birmingham  with  so  active 
and  popular  a  person  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

After  seeing  the  deputation  this  mornmg,  and  promising 
them  an  answer.  Lord  Randolph  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Michaol  Hicks-Beach,  the  only  member  of  the  present 
Ministry  with  whom  he  is  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
Sir    Michael    repeated    to    him    representations   that    have 
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been  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Dissentient  Liberal 
leaders,  and  pointed  out  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  liOrd 
Randolph  finally  consented,  if  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  would  meet 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  confer  with  theui 
upon  the  situation,  to  accept  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
three.  This  wiis  given  shortly  before  five  o'clock,  and  was 
against  the  candidature.  Lord  Randolph  loyally  accepted  the 
decision,  though  ho  himself  frankly  admitted  that  the  dis- 
appointment is  very  bitter. 

Whilst  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  in  a  mood  of  pro- 
found depression,  the  deputation  of  Binningham  Consen'- 
atives  left  in  a  very  angry  frame  of  mind.  It  was  in 
the  Conservative  Whip's  room  at  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  decision  was  conveyed  to  them,  and  they  openly 
told  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  that  if  a  Dissentient  Liberal  can- 
didate were  put  up  they  as  Conservatives  would  not 
vote  for  him.  If  this  be  more  than  idle  threat  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's peremptory  interference  will  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  the  Ministerial  Party.  The  incident  has  engrossed 
attention  here  throughout  the  sitting  of  the  House,  and  has 
excited  nuich  feeling  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Minis- 
terial forces. 

Between  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
there  is  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  patching  up  of  old 
friendship.  Lord  Randolph  is  not  a  man  to  take  half-mea- 
sures with  his  personal  acquaintances.  He  is  either  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  them  or  he  decUnes  to  hold  intercourse 
with  them.  He  has  reached  the  latter  stage  in  respect  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  what  at  one  tune  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  iKJCome  a  notable  political  alliance  is  now  drifting  into  a 
condition  of  personal  antagonism.  Lord  Randolph  in  his 
private  conversation  does  not  mince  matters.  He  plainly 
traces  the  uj)setting  of  an  arrangement  on  which  he  had 
fixed  his  heart  to  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who, 
he  says,  was  thinking  not  of  the  interests  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  but  of  liis  own.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bright,  an  amiable  gentle- 
man dowered  with  the  heritage  of  a  name  popular  in  Birming- 
ham, but  himself  not  a  strongly-marked  character,  will  suit 
Jlr.  Chamberlain  as  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
Binningham  nuich  better  than  would  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
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whose  personal  popularity  in  the  town  is  already  embarass- 
ingly  great. 

^PTJ^  .^- ~'^^?     When   Lord   Granville  entered   the   House  of 

Chairman     01^-1  ii  iii  i-  •       1    n 

Committeesin     Lords  to-dav  he  was  asked  by  a  iriend  irom 

e  ix>ra8.  ^j^^  Couinions  whether  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  carrying  the  election  of  Lord  Morley  to  the  Chairmanship 
of  Committees. 

"Not  the  slightest,"  said  Lord  Granville,  and  so  said 
everyone  else  concerned. 

There  is  no  question  on  either  side  which  is  the  better 
man  for  the  post.  But  Lord  Salisbury  had  championed  the 
cause  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  it  was  taken  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  be  elected  to  this  snug 
berth.  He  has  been  already  provided  for,  being  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  salary  of  £1,500  a  year. 
As  compared  with  the  Chairmanship  of  Committees,  an 
appointment  for  life  at  a  salary  of  £2,500  a  year,  it  would  be 
an  easy  and  agreeable  sacrifice  to  give  up  this  berth.  Lord 
Balfour  accordingly  put  forth  every  effort  to  win  the  prize. 
His  friends  worked  hard  for  him,  and  his  election  seemed  a 
certainty. 

The  result  is  a  surprise  to  everyone.  In  a  fuller  House 
than  has  been  seen  for  some  weeks  Lord  Morley  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  19.  Last  time  he  was  put  up  he  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  18.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that,  however 
leniently  the  Lords  may  look  upon  a  family  and  poUtical 
arrangement  in  connection  with  other  departments  of  the 
State,  they  will  not  sanction  a  job  when  their  own  immediate 
interests  are  at  stake. 

April  5.  —  Mr.  For  a  period  now  fast  running  into  ten  years 
Lord  R.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  been  a  trouble  to 
Churchill.  j^j^    Chaplin.     There  was  an  epoch  when  the 

member  for  Sleaford  used  to  regard  the  stripling  with  that 
measure  of  languid  interest  with  which  Goliath  might  have 
looked  upon  David  befone  his  attention  was  directly  called  to 
him  by  a  personal  challenge.  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  shares  with 
true  greatness  the  feeling  of  kindly  interest  in  ambitious 
youth,  was  wont  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  night,  which  came 
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but  once  a  year,  when  in  the  Parliament  of  1874  Ix>rd  Ran- 
dolpli  (luirchill,  seated  on  the  heights  of  niedioc-re  res|)ect- 
ability  immediately  behind  the  Treasury  bench,  rei)elled  the 
attiicks  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  unrefonned  Coqx)rHtions. 
Lord  Randolph  was  then,  as  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  would  say, 
"  member  for  Woodcock,"  and  his  little  family  borough  bi»ing 
included  in  the  vigorous  attack  of  Sir  Charles  I)ilke.  ar 
that  time  ii  member  seated  below  the  gangway,  Ix>rd  Ran- 
dolph was  drawn  out  of  his  indolent  retirement  into  tlie 
forefront  of  debate.  Tlie  House  was  startled  and  delighte<l 
with  the  fn^shness,  vigour,  and  originality  of  these  sj)eeohes, 
which  relieved  the  dulness  of  a  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Chaplin, 
turning  round  from  his  throne  below  the  gangway,  mKldi<l 
approvingly  at  his  young  friend,  who  might  one  day,  if  he 
diligently  studied  an  attainable  model,  rise  to  some  |)osiiion 
in  Parliamentary  debate. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Chaplin,  his  mind  occupied  with  more 
urgent  matters  (including  from  time  to  time  the  preparation 
of  a   sj>eech),  lost  sight   of  his   young  friend  on  the  back 
seat   behind    Ministers.     Sir  Charles   Dilke   intennitted   his 
annual  attack  on  Woodstock  and  similar  anachronisms,  and 
nothing   else,  not   even   the   proposal   to    make   the   Queen 
Em[>ress  of  India,  stirred  the  languid  pidses  of  Lord  Randolph. 
Then  came  the  Cieneral  Election  of  1880,  which  transferred 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  somehow  Lord  Ran- 
dolph turned  up  on  a  seat  below  the  gangway.     This  locality 
had  been  selected  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir  Henry  Wolflf  as 
ottering   certain   strategical   advantages  in   connection    with 
resistance  to  the  incursions  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.     As  that  gentle- 
man began  about  this  date  to  display  a  disposition  to  present 
himself  at  all  unguarded  moments  and  make  a  dash  for  the 
table,  it  was  found  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Constitution 
that  someone  should  be  at  a  convenient  place  where  he  might 
throw  his   body   across   the   pathway  of  the   intnider.     Mr. 
HnuUaugh    by    frequent   r('C(finnii>tH(nice^  had   acquire<l    the 
[)recise  range  of  the  table.     He  knew  exactly  in  how  many 
swinging  strides  he  could  reach  it.     For  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  the  Cham[)ion   of  the   Constitution,  to  be   on   gmu'd 
midway  on  a  back  bench  would   obviously   place   him  at  a 
disadvantage.     Hefore  he  could  get  down  to  plant  himself  in 
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Mr.  Bradlaugh's  path  that  gentleman  would  be  aL*eady  at  the 
table,  and  well  through  the  speech  that  always  began  with 

the  perhaps  unnecessary  exordium  "  I  am  hers " 

So  Sir  Henry  Wolft*  the  real  pioneer  of  the  Fourth  Party, 


planted  himself  on  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  and 
to  him  presently  gathered  Mr.  John  Gorst  and  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  still  in  the  dim  and  distant 
fiiture, 

Mr.  Chaplin  was  able,  on  the  whole,  to  approve  the  policy 
pursued  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  when  he  took  the  full 
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coininaTid  of  tho  Fourth  Party.  Occasionally  ho  himself 
deigned  to  enter  the  lists  and  buffet  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  He  also 
turned  a  friendh^  countenance  upon  the  little  party  when  they 
wrestled  with  Mr.  (iladstone,  collogued  with  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr. 
()*l)onnell,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  and  made  things  generally  un- 
coHifortable  for  the  (lovernnient  This  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare was  very  useful  in  its  way — always  assuming  that  in 
reserve  there  stood  one  or  more  responsible  gentlemen  of 
commanding  presence,  oratorical  gifts,  and  some  position  in 
the  country,  who  might  be  counted  upon  to  deliver  set  orations 
on  tield  nights  of  debate. 

When  Mr.  Chaplin  first  l)egan  to  look  with  uncertainty 
upon  his  young  friend  was  when,  intoxicated  with  the  success 
that  had  attended  his  nightly  appearance  on  the  political 
stage,  Lord  Randolph  began  to  turn  upon  his  pastors  and 
masters.  As  early  as  the  Session  of  1882  the  young  man  was 
known  to  speak  disres[)ect  fully  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  ti.CB. 
Mr.  Chaplin  wiis  present  one  night  in  tho  Autumn  Session  of 
that  very  year  when,  some  amendment  being  under  discussion 
without  having  been  [)laced  ui)on  the  pa|K%  question  arose  as 
to  its  precise  terms.  Sir  Richard  Cross,  always  precise,  had 
jotted  them  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he,  with  engaging 
smile,  handed  to  Lord  Randolph,  who  was  complaining  that 
no  one  knew  what  was  under  discussion. 

Lord  Randolph  took  the  memorandum  and,  holding  it 
disdainfully  between  finger  and  thumb,  turned  a  glaring 
countenance  upon  Sir  Richard,  and  said,  "  A  pretty  pass 
we've  come  to  in  the  House  of  Conmions  when  we  have  to 
consider  amendments  passed  about  from  hand  to  hand  on 
dirty  bits  of  pai>er." 


From  brtii  to         After   that   Lord   Randolph  went  entirely  to 
"  ^'  the  bad,  followed  by  the  troubled  gaze  of  one 

who  would  fain  have  gathered  him  imder  his  wings  and 
clucked  affectionately  in  his  ear.  He  threw  all  authority  to 
the  winds,  made  the  life  of  Sir  Richanl  Cross  a  burden  to  hinu 
was  responsible  for  fixing  on  the  countenance  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  a  waverini^  inconseciuential  smile,  and  fatally  disturbed 
the  ]>lacid  conrx*  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  existence. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  shocked  and  estranged,  came  again  and  agaui 
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to  rescue  and  reprove.  But  even  a  worse  thing  happened. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  with  whom  even  the  equator  would 
not  be  free  from  the  risk  of  disrespectful  reference,  was  known 
to  turn  scornfully  on  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  in  the  sight  of  a 
pained  House  of  Commons  prod  him  with  ill-timed  thrusts  of 
so-called  humour. 

All  this  happened  in  the  Parliament  ot  1880.  AVhat 
followed  in  1886,  when  Mr.  Cliaplin,  overlooked  in  the  dis- 
position of  offices,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  beheld  his  quondam 
yoimg  friend  promoted  to  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  history.  That  Lord  Ran- 
dolph should,  after  a  brief  enjoyment  of  office,  suddenly  throw 
up  his  position  and  entangle  his  colleagues  and  his  party  in 
the  most  embarrassing  position,  was  no  surprise  to  the  Nestor 
of  the  Conservative  Party.  But  what  puzzled  Mr.  Chaplin 
then,  as  it  had  astonished  him  before  and  annoys  him  at  this 
day,  is  the  question  why  should  the  party  and  the  country  be 
so  interested  and  even  absorbed  in  the  vagaries  of  this  pre- 
sumptuous young  man  ? 

Take  the  latest  evolution — that  which  has  during  the  pafet 
week  disturbed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  incidentally 
justified,  or  at  least  utilised,  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague 
in  Germany.  Supposing  a  respected  member  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  a  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  one 
who  possesses  quite  peculiar  gifts  of  Parliamentary  oratory,  a 
scholar,  and  a  country  gentleman — supposing  Atticus  had 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  his  seat,  for,  say,  the 
Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  and  contesting  Central 
Birmingham,  what  would  have  happened  ?  Would  a  leaf 
have  stirred  in  the  Parliamentary  atmosphere  ?  Probably 
not.  But  because  it  was  whispered  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  abandoning  Paddington,  was  about  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  Central  Birming- 
ham, a  sudden  storm  bursts  forth  in  the  political  world  which 
obscures  all  other  interests.  The  strong  places  entrenched  by 
the  Unionist  forces  tremble  with  dismay.  The  Treasury 
bench  is  perturbed  ;  Lord  Hartington,  temporarily  aroused 
from  his  mood  of  lethargy,  hurriedly  consults  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  selected  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Government ;  meetings  are  summoned  ; 
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conferences  are  held;  and  all  the  world  waits  breathless  at 
Mr.  Akers  Doiiti^las's  door  to  learn  Tx)rd  Randolph's  decision 
whether  he  will  go  to  Hinningham  or  whether  he  will  refrain. 
Tliese  things  are  past  Mr.  Chaplin's  comprehension.  He 
has  on  an  earlier  occasion  turned  aside  from  contemplation  of 
the  phenomenon  to  plunge  into  the  entrancing  study  of 
bimetallism.  But  the  personality  of  this  troublesome  jx^rson 
has  thrust  itself  even  into  the  quiet  glades  where  bimetallists 
walk  and  take  counsel  together.  Providentially  there  is  the 
cattle  i>lague,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  sternly  shutting  out  from  his 
mental  view  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  all  his  works,  has 
bent  his  mind  to  the  task  of  obtaining  the  slaughter  at  the 
port  of  arrival  of  cattle  which,  though  ostensibly  coming  from 
Holland,  may  have  contracted  infection  in  Germany. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

PARLIAMENTARY      CUSTOMS. 

The  Lamp  Bill — A  Curious  Dilt-mma — Mr.  Sam  Smith — Sir  John  Gorst — Sir  R 
Temph? — Mr.  Ralfour  and  tho  Roses — Ancient  Parliamentary  Customs — 
The  Letter  to  the  (^ueen— Gunpowder  Plot— **  ^^'ho  goes  Home  J  ••—"  Th^ 
T'suhI  Time  I '' — An    Interesting    Librarj- — Mr.   Disraeli — Sir  R   Peel — 

Mr.  Gladstone — An  Historic  Letter. 

April  «.— The       The   si>irit    of  economy   which    animates  the 

lamp  hill.  ^^     -  _  r    / 1  •/•     ^    J    •       ir 

present  House  oi  Commons  manifestea  itnelf 
afresh  to-night  in  the  fierce  controversy  that  raged  around 
the  lamps  supj)lied  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  figure 
in  the  Kstimates  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,000.  Considering 
that  the  House  does  not  sit  more  than  seven  months  in  a 
year,  and  tliese  the  summer  months,  £2,000  for  hunps  over 
and  above  the  ga.s  bill  is  a  little  stift'.  ^^^lat  makes  it  worse 
is  the  fact  that  of  late  the  electric  light  has  been  introduced 
into  many  j>arts  of  the  building.  Nevertheless,  the  lamp  bill 
remains  the  saniie.  It  should  be  understood  that  lamps  are 
buriK'd  in  very  few  parts  of  the  building,  not  in  the  House 
itself,  but  in  the  Committee  rooms  and  some  passagea     As 
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the  Committees  sit  in  the  daytime,  the  consumption  of  oil 
obviously  cannot  be  much.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the 
assistance  from  the  electric  light,  the  consumption  of  oil 
must  have  materially  decreased  since  the  twelve  o'clock 
rule  came  in.  In  spite  of  these  various  considerations, 
the  contractor  will  have  his  £2,000,  though  it  is  plainly 
discernible  from  the  breeze  that  sprang  up  in  the  House 
to-night  when  the  subject  was  incidentally  mentioned 
that  this  nice  Uttle  perquisite,  worth  even  more  than  a 
canonry,  is  not  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  term  of  the 
existing  contract 

April  16.— A  cu-    To-dav  the  House  of  Commons,  following  in  the 

rioua  dilemma.        /.      ,   ^  ^    ^^  ^^  •     i     t        i 

footsteps  of  the  more  easily  weaned  Lords, 
adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays.  The  final  moments  of  this 
section  of  the  Session  w^ere  marked  by  a  Uttle  comedy, 
of  which  only  the  barest  indication  is  found  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reports.  Just  before  six  o'clock  the  Irish  members 
decided  that  a  last  word  must  be  said  about  Donegal.  Mr. 
Sexton  had  another  speech  ready,  and  felt  it  must  be  got  ofl' 
before  the  House  did.  Accordingly,  negotiations  w^ere  opened 
with  the  Ministerial  Whip,  who,  for  a  consideration,  sold  the 
last  hour  of  the  sitting.  The  price  paid  was  two  votes  in 
Class  2  of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  These  being  granted, 
it  was  agreed  that  progress  should  be  reported  at  six  o'clock, 
and  that  the  Irish  members  should  have  the  remaining  hour 
in  which  to  discourse. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  made  a  commendably  brief  speech, 
introducing  a  telegram  despatched  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  O'Hea,  describing  the  latest  condition  of 
affairs  in  Donegal  Mr.  Balfour  had  pooh-poohed  the  story ; 
Mr.  Sexton  had  appropriated  for  his  speech  fuUy  one-half  of 
the  possible  hmit  of  time ;  and  Mr.  Waddy  was  haranguing 
when  the  hand  of  the  clock  touched  ten  minutes  to  seven,  and 
the  Speaker,  rising,  called  "  Order,  order ! "  in  intimation  that 
the  debate  must  now  close. 

This  was  a  surprise  to  the  Irish  members.  They  had 
understood  that  they  might  talk  up  to  seven  o'clock,  the 
moment  when  the  morning  sitting  would  lapse.  Mr.  Sexton, 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  again  coming  to  the  front. 
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put  this  view  before  the  Sj>eaker,  who  pointed  out  that  under 
the  orders  that  nile  debate  the  last  ten  minutes  of  a  morning 
sitting  are  reserved  for  unopposed  business. 

And  now  the  fun  of  the  situation  developed  itself.  Tlierc 
was  no  business,  opposed  or  unopposed,  on  the  paper.  There 
sat  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair,  and  there  sat  members  facing 
each  other,  the  flood  of  talk  peremptorily  stopped.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Speaker  would  leave  the  Chair,  and  the 
sitting  come  to  an  end.  But  the  Speaker  might  not  go  till 
seven  o'clock,  and  so  members  sat  in  solemn  silence  staring  at 
each  other.  After  a  moment's  pause,  Dr.  Tanner  rose.  Time 
was  with  him  a  more  than  usually  precious  commodity.  His 
hours  were  niunbered.  When  the  House  met  again  he  woidd 
be  in  gaol,  and  here  were  ten  precious  minutes  running  to 
waste  !  So  Dr.  Tanner  proposed  to  utilise  them,  and  had  got 
as  far  as  the  declaration  that  the  policy  being  carried  out  in 
Ireland  was  nuuderous,  when  the  Speaker  interposed.  But 
Dr.  Tanner  was  desperate. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  the  House,  having 
still  eij^ht  minutes  before  it,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
Solicitor-! leneral  for  Ireland  being  in  their  places,  we  are  to 
sit  doing  nothing  ^  " 

"  Yes,"  the  Speak(»r  said,  that  was  about  it 

Dr.  Tanner  subsided,  and  there  was  another  pause  of  awe- 
some silence,  broken  on^e  more  by  the  irrepressible  doctor,  to 
whom  a  bright  idea  had  occurred.  If  they  could  do  nothing 
else,  why  not  count  the  House  ?  He  moved  a  count,  and 
hurried  out  so  that  when  the  Speaker  counted  he  should  not 
add  a  unit  to  the  numbers  present  and  peradventure  make  a 
quorum.  The  Sj)eaker  sat  motionless  and  imresponsive,  and 
there  was  another  interval  of  silence,  through  which  a  subdued 
titter  could  be  heard.  The  pauses  might  be  counted  in 
seconds,  but  they  seemed  terribly  long. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  next  broke  silence. 

•*  Is  the  House  sitting,  Mr,  Speaker  ? "  he  asked  in  bewU- 
dered  tones,  "  or  are  we  not  sitting  ;  or  which  ? " 

Then  the  Speaker  executed  a  strategic  movement  It  was 
too  grotes(piely  comical  for  him  to  be  presiding  over  a  silent 
and  impotent  assembly.  Yet  he  could  not  declare  the  adjourn- 
ment till  seven  o*clock,  and  it  was  now  five  minutes  to  sevea 
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"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  no  business  before  the  House,  and  to 
show  that  is  so,  I  will  leave  the  Chair." 

So  he  stepped  dovm.  and  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  talking 
in  low  voice  to  Ministers  who  clustered  round  this  unwarranted, 
I  believe  unprecedented,  visitor  to  their  preserves. 

The  five  minutes  slowly  passed,  members  conversing  in 
awed  whispers,  the  Chair  empty,  the  Mace  on  the  table,  the 
Serjeant-at-Anns  wdth  sword  by  his  side  in  his  chair,  the  as- 
tonished strangers  looking  on,  and  members  wondering  what 
would  come  next,  or  how  this  curious  sitting  would  close.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  Speaker  rose,  and,  always  stately,  dignified 
even  in  these  circumstances,  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  Chair, 
faced  the  House,  cried  "  Order !  Order ! "  and  then,  turning, 
left  the  Chair,  slowly  passing  out  of  the  House. 

Thus  the  sitting  was  adjourned,  and  members,  relieved  of 
the  terrible  tension  of  the  past  ten  minutes,  broke  up  in  a  buzz 
of  laughter. 

May  3. -Mr.  Sam   Somebody  who  remains  unknown  varied   the 

dull  routine  of  life  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to-night  by  a  graceful  act.  He — or  was  it  she  ? — taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  clearance  of  the  House  for  the  interval  between 
the  morning  and  evening  sitting,  flung  upon  the  end  of  the 
Treasury  bench  where  the  graceful  figure  of  Mr.  Balfour  is 
known  to  lounge  a  spray  of  pale  blush  roses.  The  flowers 
lay  unnoticed  whilst  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  encouraged  by  his 
victory  of  Tuesday  night,  once  more  assailed  the  Government 
Then  it  was  India  and  the  liquor  traffic.  To-night  it  is 
China  and  the  opium  trade.  "  Let  us  be  moral ! "  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff"  on  a  memorable  occasion,  looking  do>\Ti  from  an 
upper  landing  on  the  company  at  Todgers's,  assembled  in  haste 
and  alarm  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Let  us  be  moral,"  said  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  to  the  natives 
of  India,  who  do  not  usually  drink  brandy  and  soda,  and  to 
the  countless  population  of  China  who,  whilst  they  eschew 
whiskey,  occasionally  eat  opium. 

Sir  John  Gorst.      It    was   an    interesting    speech,  instinct  with 

amiable  intention,  eloquent  with  moral  reflec- 
tions. It  will,  perhaps,  be  chiefly  memorable  to  those  who 
sat  out  the  long  debate,  as  drawing   from   Sir  John  Gorst 
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one  of  the  most  neatly-constnicteci  and  effectively-delivere<l 
hits  of  banter  heard  in  the  House  of  Couiuions  in  recent  tiinesw 
No  newspaper  report^s  it,  though  if  it  had  chanced  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli — and,  perhaps,  no  one 
else  could  have  done  it  quite  so  well — every  one  of  the  exquis- 
itely framed  sentences  would  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
passage  would  have  become  historical. 

It  was  a  very  old  text  Sir  John  preached  from  for  the 
edification  of  Mr.  Sanuiel  Smith  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease.  It 
was  set  forth  ages  ago  in  the  injunction  about  extracting 
the  iHjam  from  one's  own  eye  before  devoting  kindly  endeavour 
to  removing  the  mote  from  one's  brother's.  Hudibras  later 
siunmed  it  up  in  the  ironic  injimction  to — 

Com(>ound  for  sins  you  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  you  have  no  mind  to. 

Into  the  old  theme  Sir  John  managed  to  throw  a  brightness 
of  wit,  a  delicacy  of  thought,  and  a  dexterity  of  expression 
not  often  met  witli  towards  midnight  at  an  evening  sitting 
devoted  to  Indian  toj)ics.  Rarely  has  the  Hudibrastic  satire,  to 
which  Mr.  Sam  Smith  probably  to  this  hour  remains  impervious, 
been  put  in  a  more  eflcctively  humorous  form  than  in  Sir 
.lohn's  lightly  sketched  picture  of  himself  confronted  in  far-off 
New  Zealand  by  native  chiefs,  who,  not  above  suspicion  of 
cannibalism,  reproached  the  representative  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion  with  an  inexplicable  and  repidsive  taste  for  decayed  cheese 
and  "  well-himg"  birds. 

Sir  R.  Temple.      It  was,  probabl}',  the  scent  of  the  floral  tribute 

laid  at  Mr.  Balfour's  feet  that  inspired  Sir  John 
to  this  successful  flight.     But  though  the  spray  of  roses  was  at 
this  liour  of  the  debate  generously  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
along   the  Treasury   bench,  it  did   not  reach    Sir  Richard 
Temple,  and  cannot  Ik)  held  to  account  for  Aw  exceptional 
su<*eess.     When  Sir  Richanl  first  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  fresli  from   nding  Bengal,  he  made  the  serious 
mistake  of  attempting  to  coerce  the  House  into  listening  to  hi? 
speeches.     A  year  or   two  earlier   the  central  provinces  o 
India  had  lain  prostrate  whilst  he  s|K>ke,  and  in  Boml»ay  thei 
was  not  an  aide-ihi-citrnp  who  was  not  thrown  into  a  conditio 
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of  uncontrollable  emotion  by  his  Excellency's  cluqiienee.  It 
was  a  sad,  swift  change  to  the  blunt  manners  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  India,  when  at  last  he  caught  the  Speaker's  eye, 
was  atler  his  first  speech  met  with  angry  cries  for  the  division. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  was  "  booed  "  at  as  if  he 
were  simply  Secretarj-  to  the  J^rd- Lieu  tenant,  and  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  was  actually  laughed  down.  Thi.s  ^ya.fi  a  strange  and 
painful  experience,  not  at  once  to  be  grasped.  For  some  time 
yir  Richard  Temple  struggled  against  the  House,  which  only 
grew  angry  at  his  (jersistent  interposition.  At  last  he  recog- 
nised a  force  superior  even  to  that  of  a  Chief  Commissioner  or 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  a  Province,  and  retired  into  compara- 
tive obscurity,  while  men  possessing 
not  one  tithe  of  his  natural  ability 
were  permitted  to  discourse  at 
lai^e. 

Sir  Richard  has  lived  down  the 
contumely  of  the  crowd,  and  now, 
speaking  less  frequently,  finds  be- 
stowed u]Hm  htm  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  attention  he  de- 
ser\'es.  Blossoming  in  this  balmier 
breeze,  he  has  developed  lighter 
gifts  not  suspected  under  his  states- 
manlike aspect.  On  Tuesday,  gal- 
lantly coming  to  the  assistance  of 
a  (Jovemment  that  has  never 
shown  itself  disposed  to  recognise 
his  capacity,  he  created  a  diversion 
which,  for  a  moment,  checke<l  the 
advance  of  the  Temperance  party. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Caine,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  repression 
of  the  drink  traffic  in  India,  had 
piled  up  statistics  and  marshalled 

facts  in  support  of  their  argument  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
lightly  stepping  into  the  arena,  quoted  by  the  yard  extracts 
from  the  works  of  native  poets,  which  showed  that  the  gods 
of  ancient  India  were  not  averse  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
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wine  cup.  That  shotild  have  settiod  the  question  for  the 
House  of  CoiJiinons,  and  it,  was  only  a  perverse  and  ftccidcntal 
majority  that  subsequently,  in 
the  division  lobby,  defeati-d 
the  Government,  To-night  Sir 
Richard,  in  even  lighter  vein, 
buffeted  thatother  great  Anjrlo- 
Indian,  Sir  Geoi^  Campbell 
"  I  feel,"  he  said,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  sparkling  pas- 
sage, "  as  if  I  had  taken  part 
in  an  encounter  between  Sl 
George  and  the  Dragoa" 

The  House  laughed  con- 
sumedly,  delighted  with  the 
uncertainty  of  identity  with 
which  the  illusion  was  charged. 
There  is  an  old  familiar  and 
not  very  kindly-meant  House 
of  Commons  story  about  a 
well-known  member  and  his 
wife  being  Ukened  to  u  con- 
junction of  Beauty  and  the 
Heast,  and  the  husband,  on 
hearing  it,  resenting  the  impu- 
tation upon  his  ndfe's  good 
looks.  Thinking  of  this,  and 
listening  to  Sir  Richard'H 
simile,  members  laugh iof^y 
asked  which  was  St.  George  I 

Jlr.  Buiruor  and     It  waS  whUst  ISt 
the  rosei.  ti  .  ,        .  m  • 

nichard  Temple 
was  speaking  that  Mr.  Balfour 
came  in.  and,  dropping  into 

is  scat,  bceainu  aware  of  the  prosiinitj'  of  the  spray  of  rosea. 

I'dinps  if  there  had  been  time  to  think  the  matter  out,  and 

ipiirtunity  had  been  available,  a  brunch  of  lilies  would  have 

bi'i  II  more  suitable.     In  teruiiesluons  timct>,  when  the  roar  of 

btrs  below  the  guiigway  o]>iK>sitc  is  most  threatening,  Mr. 
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Balfour  never  loses  the  languorous  grace  with  which  he  droops 
over  the  notes  of  the  speech  he  may  be  delivering.  If  the 
customs  of  the  House  permitted  it,  a  branch  of  lilies,  such  as 
is  depicted  in  the  hands  of  a  tall,  slim  young  man,  who  figures 
in  many  stained-glass  windows  in  Continental  churches, 
would  be  a  suitable  accessory  for  Mr.  Balfour  when  answering 
questions  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Harrington,  or 
Mr.  Swift  MacXeilL  Failing  that,  the  pale  blush  roses  did 
verv  well. 

ft/ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  had  been  in  his  place  for  an  hour  before 
the  Chief  Secretary  arrived,  and  there  lay  the  roses  unregarded. 
With  Supply  in  a  backward  state,  the  Scotch  Local  Government 
Bill  not  yet  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Sugar  Bounty  Con- 
vention Bill  threatened  on  all  sides,  the  First  Lord  has  no 
time  for  dalliance  wnth  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 
He  turned  with  a  wearied  look  on  his  young  colleague  toying 
with  the  roses,  and  when  they  were  passed  across  hun  in 
response  to  the  eager  request  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  he  made  no 
sign  of  desire  for  closer  acquaintance.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking ;  Dr.  Farquharson  was  now  on 
his  legs,  giving  gratuitous  advice  to  an  interested  House,  on  the 
circumstances  which,  strictly  observed,  might  make  opium  not 
a  curse,  but  a  blessing.  Sir  John,  listening  and  awaiting  his 
turn,  sniffed  eagerly  at  the  roses.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who 
sat  next  to  him,  was  no  more  interested  in  the  flowers  than  his 
respected  Leader.  He  had  had  a  bad  time  on  Thursday  Avhen 
the  Foreign  Oflice  had  been  persistently  assailed  for  a  space  of 
eight  hours.  Roses  pleased  him  not,  nor  daffodils  either.  But 
the  Home  Secretary,  not  without  his  crosses,  is  ever  susceptible 
to  the  influences  of  grace  and  beauty.  He  reached  across  the 
immobile  Under-Secretary  to  take  the  flowers  from  Sir  John's 
hand,  and,  having  gracefully  sniffed  them  awhile,  passed  them 
back  till  they  were  restored  to  the  keeping  of  the  favoured 
Minister  for  whose  delight  they  were  originally  designed. 

Mayii.— Ancient   When  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  this  mom- 
customs,  ing  Mr.  William  Redmond  rose  to  continue  the 

debate  on  University  Representation,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  promptly  possessed  himself  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
commenced  his  letter  to   the  Queen.      The   Leader  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  is  the  most  courteous  and  long-suffering 
of  men.  He  is  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  his  [)ersonal 
incUnation  and  comfort  to  the  calls  of  duty.  But  there  really 
did  not  seem  any  particular  occasion  why  he  should  longer 
defer  his  concluding  task  of  the  day's  round  in  order  to 
master  the  reasons  which,  presenting  themselves  in  logical 
sequence  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  William  Redmond,  brought  hiui 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Parliamentary  representation  of 
Universities  was  an  anachronism.  If  it  had  been  King  .la  .la 
it  would,  of  coui-se,  have  been  different  Mr.  William  Red- 
mond is  an  authority  in  respect  to  all  that  concerns  that 
interesting  potentate,  just  as  of  old  Mr.  Delahunty  was  on  the 
subject  of  i)ound  notes,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  is  to-day  on  bi- 
metallism. Hut  the  head  of  King  Ja  Ja  could  not  by  any 
force  of  ingenuity  be  dragged  into  the  controversy  about  the 
representation  of  I^niversities  which  Mr.  Robertson  had  raise^l, 
and  to  which  the  new  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  con- 
tributed an  interesting  speech. 

So  when  Mr.  William  Redmond,  after  several  efforts,  tinallv 
succeeded  in  catching  the  Speaker's  eye,  gracefully  posed 
himself  and  commenced  the  exposition  of  his  views,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  bethought  him  of  his  letter  to  the 
Queen,  and  began  to  write  it. 

The  letter  to     Tlicrc  arc  scvcral  peculiarities  about  this  function 

of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Connnons.  Not 
the  least  striking  is  that  it  should  continue  to  be  exacted. 
When  (leoi-ge  III.  was  king  it  was  all  ver}'  well  for  Pitt  or 
Addington  to  send  to  His  Majesty  at  the  close  of  ever)'  sitting 
of  the  House  a  succinct  account  of  what  had  taken  place.  In 
those  days  the  [>enny  newspaper  was  not,  and  the  science  of 
Parliamentary  reporting  had  not  had  birth.  The  King 
naturallv  wanted  to  know  what  his  faithful  Commons  had 
l)een  at.  and  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  inform  him  than 
the  Leiukr  of  the  House.  But  things  are  vastly  different 
to-day.  ilr.  W.  H.  Smith's  letter,  concluded  just  before  one 
o'clock  this  moming,  could  hardly  reach  Windsor  before  the 
second  [)ostal  delivery.  By  that  time  I^ndon  moming  |>apers 
would  havr  l>ecn  hours  in  hand  at  the  Castle,  and  Her  Majesty. 
anxiouh  to  know  how  Mr.  Jackson  had  farted  in  Committee  of 
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Supply,  or  what  Mr.  Raikes  had  said  in  defence  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary privileges  of  his  University,  would  have  had  full 
opportunity  of  reading  the  accounts,  writ  large  and  full  in 
type. 

Gunpowder  Plot.    But  for  these  hundred  years  back  the  letter  has 

been  written  to.  the  Sovereign  whenever  the 
House  of  Commons  sits.  In  some  of  its  aspects  and  habits 
an  assembly  which  has  passed  several  Reform  Bills,  introduced 
the  Ballot,  disestablished  a  Church,  and  almost  enfranchised 
the  land,  is  obstinately  conservative.  For  example,  after 
discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  it  was  ordered  that  at  the 
commencement  of  every  Session  the  cellars  below^  the  House 
should  be  searched.  This  very  year,  on  the  day  before  the 
Session  opened,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  escorted  by  a  strong 
and  resolute  bodyguard,  perambulated  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  detennined  at  any  risk  to 
frustrate  the  evil  purposes  of  any  nineteenth  century  imitator 
of  Guy  Fawkes.  No  one  would  venture  to  affirm  that  any 
useful  or  practical  purpose  is  served  by  this  annual  perambu- 
lation. But  the  order  was  made  in  1606,  it  has  never  been 
rescinded,  and  it  is  solemnly  obeyed  to  this  day. 

"Who   goes      Another  quaint  and  less  well-known  custom  is 

that  which  marks  the  conclusion  of  every  day's 
sitting,  whether  the  House  rise  at  six  o'clock  on  a  Wednesday 
evening  or  at  some  far  advanced  hour  of  the  night.  In  the 
days  when  George  III.  was  king,  London,  ill-lighted  and  in- 
sufficiently policed,  was  not  a  particularly  safe  place  for  honest 
people  to  be  out  o'  nights.  Members  going  home  after  a  late 
division  were  accustomed  to  depart  in  squads,  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  living  in  Bloomsbury  or  other  fashionable  quarter 
seeing  each  other  home.  Thereupon  it  was  directed  that  as 
soon  as  the  sitting  was  adjourned  the  doorkeeper,  standing 
well  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lobby  and  uplifting  his  voice, 
should  cry,  "  Who  goes  home  ?  " 

At  ten  minutes  past  one  this  morning,  when  the  House 
adjourned  after  rejecting  Mr.  Robertson's  motion  depriving 
Universities  of  their  ParUamentary  representation,  the  old  cry 
echoed  through  the  vaulted  lobby,  disturbing  the  shades  of 
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the  innuiiierable  coiiipanv  of  old  Parliament  men  back  to  the 
days  of  Walpolc  and  the  tirst  Pitt,  who  have  long  ago  and  for 
ever  ''gone  home." 

"The  usual       Still  another  ancient  custom  pertainini?  to  this 

time !  ,  .  .  , 

period  of  Parliamentary  business  is  fulfilled  by 
the  principal  janitor.  It  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
the  custom  that  the  hour  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  olKcially  declared.  It  is 
now  set  forth  on  the  Orders  circulated  in  printed  form, 
and  delivered  every  morning  at  the  private  residence  of 
members.  But  in  early  days,  when  matters  were  not  carried 
forward  with  such  regularity,  it  was  found  convenient  that 
members  mustering  in  the  lobby  preparator}-  to  seeing  each 
other  safely  home  should  learn  what  tune  they  were  expected 
to  resume  their  labours  on  the  following  day.  The  doorkee|)er 
was,  under  some  forgotten  nile,  directed  to  announce  it,  and 
to  this  (lay  his  successor  in  the  chair  scnipulously  fidtils 
the  duty. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  Chair,  members  dispersing, 
the  lights  going  down,  and  the  echoing  cry  of  "Who  goes 
homey"  having  died  away,  the  doorkeeper  again  uplifts  a 
sonorous  voice  and  cries  aloud,  "  The  usual  time  ! " 

An  interesting      It  is  probablc  that  somcwhcre  stowed  awav  are 

the  manuscript  letters  written  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  by  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
reigning  Sovereign — Pitt  and  Fox  and  Lord  Liverpool  to 
(fcorge  111.,  Canning  to  (leorge  IV.,  Lord  (irey  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  William  IV.  Certainly  there  are  at  W^indsor  Castle, 
in  handsomely  bound  volumes,  the  manuscript  letters  written 
amid  varying  seenes  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  Queen 
Victoria :  a  series  four  years  long  from  Sir  Robert  Poel,  five 
years  by  Lord  John  Russell,  whole  volumes  fix)m  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  a  number  extending  over  six  years  from  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  tomes  innumerable  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Dieraeii.      When,  in  Fcbniary,  1874,  Mr.   Disraeli  found 

himself  Premier  and  lA^ader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  devoted  himself  with  ])leased  assiduity  to  the 
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task  of  nightly  communicating  with  his  gracious  mistress. 
An  air  of  added  solemnity  stole  over  his  face  as  he  reverentially 
took  up  his  pen,  and,  straightening  out  the  paper  on  his  knee, 
began  to  "  present  his  humble  duty." 

Sir  R.  Peel.  It  is  a  pecuUarity  connected  with  this  import- 
ant Ministerial  function  that  the  letter  shall  be 
written  on  the  knee  with  the  assistance  of  a  blotting-pad.  It 
would  appear  more  convenient  that  the  Leader  of  the  House 
should  repair  to  his  own  room  and,  with  the  luxury  and 
convenience  of  a  \vTiting  desk,  despatch  his  letter.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago  Sir  Robert  Peel  coming  in  with  his  first 
Ministry,  and  being  as  much  hurried  as  was  possible  with  one 
of  his  temperament,  began  to  write  the  letter  on  his  knee 
seated  on  the  Treasury  bench.  His  successor  imitated  him  ; 
Sir  Robert  coming  in  again  in  1841  returned  to  his  early 
habit,  and  so  it  became  estabUshed. 

Mr.  Gladstone.      Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  characteristic  variety 

into  the  practice.  In  the  laborious  sittings  of 
the  Parliament  of  1880  he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  successive  divisions  to  get  his  letter  written. 
Beginning  it  on  the  Treasury  bench,  whilst  the  question  was 
put  and  the  House  cleared  for  the  division,  he  with  youthftil 
alacrity  headed  for  the  door  as  soon  as  the  tellers  were  ap^ 
pointed,  and  planting  himself  at  one  of  the  writing  tables  in 
the  division  lobb}'  went  on  with  his  work  whilst  his  followers 
trooped  past.  The  division  over  he  returned,  bringing  up  the 
rear,  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  he  had  utilised  ten 
minutes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

A  historic  letter.    No  ouc  who  was  present  on  that  night  in  June, 

1885,  when  the  Government  were  unexpectedly 
defeated  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  Budget  amendment, 
can  forget  how  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Queen, 
It  was  half-past  one  in  the  morning  when  he  resumed  his  seat 
after  winding  up  the  debate  in  an  angry  speech.  When  the 
House  was  cleared  for  the  division  he  hastened  out  with  his 
writing-pad  and  sheet  of  letter-paper,  coming  back  with  his 
letter  half  written.      Whilst  members  streamed  in  from  either 
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side,  and  the  buzz  of  excitement  grew  to  stormy  heights,  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  on  writing,  "  presenting  his  humble  duty  to 
the  Queen,"  informing  Her  Majesty  how  matters  had  thus  far 
fared. 

Before  he  had  finished  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  bench  below  the  gangway,  hat  in  hand,  wildly 
cheering,  and  the  Premier,  still  going  on  writing,  was  enabled 
to  add  to  his  budget  the  interesting  item  that  in  a  House  of 
51G  members  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  12. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOME     NOBLE      LORDS. 

In  the  Wronj!^  Shop — The  House  of  Lords — Obli%'ioii8  of  Pending  Doom — Mr. 
Laboucheio's  Motion — Mr.  George  Curzon — Heirs-apparent — Lord  Rose- 
hcry's  Guest — "The  late  Sir  James  Hogg." 

May  13.— In  the     LolU)     Graxville    tells    with     keen      enjoy- 
wrong  Shoi).  ,  /»  1   •  1  -» r         T 

nient  the  story  ot  his  adventure  on  Monday, 
wlien,  strolling  along  Pall  Mall  with  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
he  thought  he  would  step  into  the  Reform  Club  and  look 
at  the  evening  ])apers.  He  inadvertently  walked  into  the 
Carlton  Club,  and  had  proceeded  to  make  himself  at  home 
when  his  error  was  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  who,  coining  within  Lord  Granville's  view,  suggested 
to  him  that  there  nnist  be  something  wrong.  The  mistake 
will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  Lord  Granville  to  renew  a  closer 
ac(piaintance  with  his  old  Club,  the  Refonn,  where  he  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  night  of  the  Jubilee  ball. 

^^u    ^^'7  ^^'f     "^^  eighteen  minutes  past  five  this  evening  the 
ix>niH.  House  of  Lords  tranquilly  adjourned.     It  had 

met  at  the  usual  hour  with  the  accustomed 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  had  discharged  its  ordinary 
duties  as  if  no  chasm  yawned.  At  a  quarter  past  four  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  preceded  by  the  Mace,  with  Black  Rod  in 
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attendance,  and  that  mysterious  entity  the  Serjeant-at-Aniis 
hovering  near,  had  ghded  down  the  House  and  taken  his  seat 
on  the  Woolsack,  a  high  position  to  which  Lord  Halsbury  lends 
habitual  grace  and  dignity.  The  Beverley  and  East  Riding 
Railway  Bill  had  been  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and  the 
Kettering  Water  Bill  had  gone  through  the  same  ordeal.  Certain 
Provisional  Orders  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  St. 
Ives  Gas,  Otley  Gas,  Pocklington  Water,  and  Marlow  Water 
Bills  had  been  considered  and  decided  upon.  Lord  Salisbury 
hafl  been  in  his  place,  his  shoulders  slightly  stooping  under 
the  cares  of  Empire.  Opposite  him  Earl  Granville,  that  preux 
chevalier  of  politics,  a  statesman  who  combines  the  courtliness 
of  the  best  tjrpe  of  Frenchman  with  the  strength  of  the  typical 
Englishman,  diffused  an  air  of  geniality  over  the  scene.  There 
was  some  conversation  on  various  topics,  including  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall ;  and  then  noble  lords  dispersed  to 
dress  for  dinner  with  as  light  a  heart  as  beat  within  011ivier*s 
breast  when  France  declared  war  against  Germany. 

Oblivious     of      It    were    idle    to    suppose     noble  lords  were 

pending  doom.         .  *     x-      i.    ^  j-         •  4.1  i 

Ignorant  01  what  was  pendmg  m  another  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  pretty  fictions  of  our  Legislature  that  one 
branch  is  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  No 
member  with  any  self-respect,  speaking  whether  in  Lords  or 
Commons,  would  allude  to  remarks  made  at  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor,  save  by  dark  allusion  to  something  said  "  in 
another  place."  When  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  built  the  ingenious  and  sentimental  architect  so  planned 
the  structure  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  should 
for  all  time  sit  vis-d-vis.  If  when  both  Houses  are  at  work 
all  the  doorways  were  flung  open,  the  Lord  Chancellor  looking 
straight  before  him  would  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  Mr. 
Peel  might  learn  a  lesson  in  deportment  by  watching  Lord 
Halsbury  on  the  Woolsack. 

But  no  one  minds  the  dead-and-gone  architect  and  his 
pretty  but  forgotten  fancy.  The  splendid  brass  doors  of  the 
House  of  Lords  remain  closed,  shutting  out  the  view  beyond, 
and  the  Commons  come  and  go  through  their  lobby  without 
even  a  thought  of  the  privilege,  carefully  secured  for  them 
under  quite  possible  circumstances,  of  standing  at  their  own 
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bar  and  gazinj^'  upon  the  assembled  House  of  Lords.  To  the 
Commons  the  House  of  Lords  is  **  another  place,"  and  no  one 
knows  what  wealth  of  scorn  this  simple  formula  may  contain 
till  he  has  heard  it  used  by  Lord  Salisbur}^  when  the  exigencies 
of  debate  liave  compelled  him  to  make  reference  to  remarks 
oftered  in  the  Commons. 

Mr.  lAbouchere'n  Yet  what  with  cqual  euphuism  is  known  in 

motion.  Parliamentarj'^  parlance  as  "  the  usual  channels 
of  information,"  nuist  have  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  noble 
lords  dallying  with  the  Pocklington  Water  Bill  the  fact  that 
before  midnight  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Laboucliere,  woidd  have  discussed  and  decided  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  House  of  Lords  should  continue 
to  exist.  Probably  the  magnificent  air  of  indiflerence  with 
which  Lord  Braboume  and  Viscount  Cross  regarded  this  attack 
upon  tlie  ancient  privileges  of  their  order  was  safely  assumed 
with  the  certainty  that  there  was  within  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  a  body  of  resolute  young  men,  not  imcon- 
nected  by  ties  of  kindred,  who  might  be  depended  ujwn  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  assailants.  There  is  a  scene  in 
Corneille's  Homrc,  which  Boileau  always  delighted  in,  where 
Horatius  is  lamenting  the  disgrace  he  supposes  to  have  been 
brought  u])ou  him  by  the  flight  of  his  son  in  the  combat  with 
the  Curiatii. 

''Q}i(i  roHh'z-rniis  qv^U  fit  covtve  trois?"  asks  Julie: 
and  the  old  man  passionately  replies,  "  Qitil  inourOf  !  " 

What  could  the  thirty  eldest  sons  of  peers  having  seats  in 
the  Connnons  d.)  against  six  hundred  clamouring  for  the 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  i 

Thev  could  di<\ 

Mr.  (ioortjeciir-  It  Was  only  a])parently  disheartening  that  Mr. 
zoii.  Curzou,  who   stood   in  the  front  rank  of  the 

defenders  of  th<;  House  of  Lords,  shoidd  have  dissembled  his 
love.  Mr.  Labourlier*' asked  the  House  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
position that  it  is  contrary  to  the  tnie  principles  of  representa- 
tive govenniK'Ut,  and  injurious  to  their  efficiency,  that  any 
pei-son  shall  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  by  right  of  birth.  Mr. 
Curzon  denied   this,  but  admitted   that  existing  hcreditar}' 
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legislative  rights  might  with  advantage  be  modified  by 
extending  the  principle  both  of  life  peerages  and  representative 
peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This,  as  the  late  Major 
O'Gorman  once  shrewdly  observed,  was  opening  the  door  to 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

But  it  was  only  Mr.  Curzon*s  art,  a  strategic  broadening  of 
the  ground  of  defence.  His  amendment,  if  carried,  would  not 
prevent  his  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage,  whilst  even  in  his  present  condition 
as  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  he  might  stand  a  chance  of  election  to 
that  august  assembly. 

Heire-apparent.      Besides,  it  is  well  not  too  sedulously  to  cultivate 

overweening  pride.  A  Session  or  two  ago, 
before  Mr.  Labouchere  found  opportunity  for  his  annual 
motion,  the  heirs-apparent  having  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  took  upon  themselves  to  put  their  father's  house  in 
order.  There  were  solemn  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Curzon  and 
Mr.  Brodrick  took  coimsel  with  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  House  of  Lords 
going  till  they  came  into  their  heritage.  They  drew  up  a 
resolution,  circulated  among  and  extensivel}'^  signed  by  elder 
sons,  who  through  this  medium  gave  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers to  understand  that  something  would  have  to  be  done. 
The  document  was  formally  brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  received  it  with  grave  courtesy,  though  a  brief 
minute  drawn  up  in  his  own  hand,  descriptive  of  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion,  would  be  a  priceless  contribution  to  our 
literary  possessions.  Nothing  came  of  this  movement  except 
that  the  Premier,  entering  with  grim  humour  into  the  spirit 
of  the  joke,  introduced  a  Bill  proposing  to  add  to  the  House  of 
Lords  thirty  Ufe  peers,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  classes  which 
General  Goldsworthy  and  Admiral  Field  severally  adorn. 

It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  limited  time  available  for 
debate  to-night  that  so  few  of  the  next-of-kin  to  the  House  of 
Lords  took  part  in  it.  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  probably 
accepted  Mr.  Curzon  as  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  that 
welled  in  his  breast  as  he  listened  to  Mr.  Labouchere's 
elaborate  sarcasm,  and  watched  Dr.  Wallace  trampling 
through   the    thicket  of   hereditary  privileges  with  hearty 
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uiiinnor,  suggestive  of  a  rhinoocros  among  the  saplings.  Mr. 
Hroilriok  had  his  mouth  cIose<l  hy  his  official  position,  and 
Lord  Lcwishaiii,  with  his  ever-ready  book  in  hand,  was  loo 
dceplj-  engrossed  in  trying  to  renieinher  who  had  promised  to 
dine  in  the  House,  and  i\'ho  had  pleaded  imperative  engage- 


iTit^i  I'lsewfiere.  l.uni  Woliiier  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks  have 
live  diitiis  in  the  same  line,  which  prechide  them  givli^ 
11  aiirntion  In  iiuitti'rs  savouring  of  personal  interests  Lord 
[irtiu'.'iiin's  pmspei-t.  of  inevitable  translation  to  the  House 

l.,<in]s,  atifi  conNciinent  conijwinuivo ^  eti'accraent  _  from 
iliiii'al  lifi',  is  not  a  sniijeet  eideulated  to  draw  him  into 
nversitliiin  oxi'C'iiL  under  ))ressnre  of  ini]>erative  necessity. 

ISiit  ihu  Hcitiso  would  have  likeil  to  hear  Lord  Lymington. 
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There  is  about  the  future  Earl  of  Portsmouth  a  happy 
mingling  of  youth  and  middle  age — the  playfulness  of 
the  kitten  combined  with  the  gravity  of  the  judge  and  the 
erudition  of  the  professor — that  makes  precious  his  too  in- 
frequent contributions  to  Parliamentary  debate. 

Lord  Cranborne  took  part  in  the  discussion  with  a  fresh- 
ness, vigour,  and  originality  that  give  high  promise  of  gifts 
that  some  day — long  distant  everybody  hopes — will  illumine 
the  House  of  Lords.  Earl  Compton  delivered  a  good  bowrgeoifi 
speech,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  one  of  his  polished,  spark- 
ling addresses,  gave  the  House  of  Commons  an  opportunity  of 
reflecting  with  pleased  complacency  on  the  happy  accident  of 
birth  that  leaves  one  of  its  chiefest  ornaments  unthreatened 
with  removal  to  another  place.  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  nephew, 
not  the  eldest  son,  of  a  peer ;  in  this  case,  happily,  not  the 
rose,  though  he  lives  near  it. 

But  where  were  other  elder  sons — Lord  Baring,  the  Lord  of 
Burghley,  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  Lord  H.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  Mr. 
Cochrane  Baillie,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cross,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Ebrington, 
Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy,  the  Marquis  o'  Granby,  Mr. 
Grimston,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Plunket,  Lord 
Weymouth,  Mr.  Rowland  Winn  ?  And  where  was  Mr. 
Bernard  C6leridge,  that  he  should  have  neglected  this  memor- 
able opportunity  of  showing  how  sweet  a  flower  will  some  day 
bloom  in  the  Paradise  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

May  20.  —  Lord     ^  storv  is  told  about  Lord  Rosebery  which  one 
guest.  hopes  is  true.     It  certainly  is  not  improbable. 

The  other  night  Lady  Rosebery  was  "  At  Home  " 
in  Berkeley  Square,  and  nearly  everybody  in  London  who  is 
anybody  was  bidden  to  attend.  On  the  day  before  the  party 
took  place,  Lord  Rosebery  met  in  Piccadilly  a  Scotch  farmer 
whom  he  had  occasionally  seen  at  election  times  in  Mid- 
lothian. Following  his  natural  impulse  of  kindness,  he 
invited  the  Scotchman  to  the  evening  party.  He  arrived  in 
due  time,  and  in  a  costume  which,  whilst  broadly  following 
the  regulation  for  evening  dress,  was  of  a  cut  never  before 
seen  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  walked  about,  looked  at  the 
company,  and  finally  found  his  way  to  the  supper- room, 
where  were  spread  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
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The  Sfotchiiian  had  not  been  in  the  room  ten  uiiniit«s 
whfn  banj,'  went  a  lobster  sahul,  half  a  chicken,  a  handful  of 
iiierinf,iics,  and  a  laiyc  plate  of  jelly.  After  this  he  began  to 
trifle  with  the  good  things  on  the  table.  Seeing  a  glass 
(li.sh  of  olives,  he,  full  of  tnist  in  the  results  of  his  general 


saiii|ilini,'.  trink  a  sjioonful.  thinking  they  were  something  in 
the  i-ont'ectioncrv  line.  Tin;  result  was  not  satisfactory',  and 
he  slyh"  <loiK)>>ited  tlio  il'^hriK  inider  the  table. 

He  hnd_noti<e<I  iho  ladies  all  about  eating,  with  evident 
deli;,'ht,  a  pi ea.'iant- looking  thing,  pink  or  cream  coloured. 
served  in  saueers.  He  asked  for  one  of  these,  and  the  serA"ant 
j:ave  liiiii  a  bounlif'ul  sujipl}'  of  ioe  cream.  He  took  a  big 
spounl'til,  and  eoiiveyed  it  to  his  tiioiith.  A  look  of  painful 
surprise  crossed  his  ('(Muitenanee,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
disgrace  his  host.  He  closed  his  eyes,  shut  his  mouth  tiniily. 
and  with  a  fV-w  spas^^s  swallowed  the  ice. 
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That  was  all  very  well  for  him.  He  wiis  a  strong  man, 
accustomed  to  difficulties ;  but  ho  felt  that  to  avoid  pain  to 
others  someone  should  know  about  this.  Looking  round  he 
saw  Lord  Rosebery  talking  to  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Sidling  up  to  him  with  a  saucer  of  ice  cream  in  his 
hand,  he  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  know  it,  my  lord,"  he  loudly 
whispered,  "  but  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you.  There  has  been 
a  mistake  somewhere,  and  this piuldhigs  froze  " 

Lord  Rosebery  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment.  With 
perfect  courtesy  and  with  a  pretty  appearance  of  critical 
inquiry,  he  tasted  the  ice  cream. 

"  So  it  is,"  he  said  ;  "  that's  very  strange." 

He  went  oflF  to  speak  to  one  of  the  servants,  and,  return- 
ing, said,  "  It's  all  right ;  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  new  kind  of 
pudding  they  freeze  on  purpose,"  and,  taking  his  friend's  arm, 
he  led  him  from  the  room. 

May  20.-"  The     Mention  of  the  not  lately  heard-of  title.  Sir 

late  Sir  James  .  *' 

Hogg."  James    McGarel-Hogg,  recalls  a  story  not  yet 

embalmed  in  print.  Shortly  after  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  a  house  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  in  the  days  of  his  baronetage.  The  butler 
preceding  him,  with  the  evident  intention  of  announcing  him 
by  his  old  title.  Lord  Magheramome  observed  the  precaution 
of  mentioning  his  new  style.  The  butler  looked  at  him  dumb- 
founded, made  an  audible  attempt  to  pronounce  the  name, 
and  miserably  failed.  He  nevertheless  held  on  his  way  to  the 
drawing-room,  where,  flinging  open  the  door,  he  announced  to 
the  assembled  guests,  "  The  late  Sir  James  McGarel-Hogg." 
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SMALL   BEER 

Patient  Listeners— Mr.  .Syk»«— Mr.  U.  ^latthcws — Mr.  Higgar— Mr.  Raikcft— A 
Critical  Moment— Smart  Answers—"  Fearful  Creatures" — The  New  Whip 
— Sir  Wm.  Dyke's  ^listid venture — A  Stranger  in  the  House— A  Death-U'd 

Storv. 

May  24.— Patient   TjiERE  are  soiiiC  mcD  to  wlioin  the  House  ot 

listens  TH 

Coiniiions  is  attractive  in  all  or  any  of  its 
moods.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  Mr.  (iladstone,  and  only 
less  so  was  Mr.  Bright. '  The  difierence  between  these  two  old 
Parliament  men  is  that  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  is  equally  in- 
terested when  the  House  is  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths, 
Mr.  Bright  used,  in  later  years  at  least,  to  find  fuller  joy  in 
the  long  level  plain  of  (|uiet  hours  that  intervene.  During 
the  first  one  or  two  Sessit)ns  that  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1874  Mr.  Bright  was  accustomed  to  sit 
through  the  dimier-hour  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  as 
attentive  to  the  comparatively  ol)sciire  memlwrs  carr}'ing  on 
the  debate  as  if  he  were  the  Leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone also  has  this  gift  of  patient  listening,  and  has  been 
known  to  encourage  with  strained  attention  a  member  who, 
by  his  prolixity,  has  driven  nearly  ever}'one  else  out  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  syke».         ^Ir.  Cliristophor  Sykes  experiences,  in  common 

with  these  greater  statesmen,  the  yearning  after 
the  duller  delights  of  Parliamentary  lifa  When  political 
controversv  runs  \n\Ah  when  the  clash  of  anns  reverberates 
through  the  (.M)rridi)rs,  and  the  fate  of  Ministries  hangs  in  the 
bahuiee,  Mr.  Sykes  holds  aloof  almost  up  to  the  hour  of  the 
division,  and  then  watches  the  closing  stniggle  from  a  remote 
corner  of  tin*  side  gallery.  To-night,  drawn  by  an  irresistible 
iuii)ulse  to  tlui  Legislative  (.'hamber,  he  found  it  admirably 
attuned  to  his  desin*.  Mr.  Piekersgill  had  obtainetl  the  first 
])lare    at    the   evening  sitting   for   a  motion  demanding  the 
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appointment  of  ft  Royal  Comiiiission  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
equality of  penal  sentences.  This  enticing  dish  had  been 
served  up  after  a  sultry  morning  sitting  spent  in  the  tlelivery 
of  four  speeches  in  so- 
called  debate  on  the 
Scotch  Local  (>ovem- 
nient  Bill.  Members 
who  had  survived  that 
walked  sadly  back  again 
at  nine  o'clock  and 
made  a  House  for  Mr 
PickersgilL 

Mr.  Sykes,  entering 
shortly  after  ten  o  clock 
found  the  Home  Secre 
tary  on  his  feel  explam 
ing  the  view  of  the 
situation  taken  by  the 
Government.  There  were 
fully  a  score  of  members 
present,  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the 
benches  in  somcthmg 
approaching  devotional 
attitude.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  for  new 
comers,  and  Mr.  Sjkes 
selected  a  seat  far  down 
on  the  back  bench  below 

the  gangway — a  happy  position  that  combined  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  observation  with  perfect  immunity  from 
contact  with  other  members. 


Mr.  H.Matthewi.  Mr.  Matthews,  addressing  his  spcech  personally 
to  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  who  had  all  the  front 
Opposition  bench  to  himself,  was  painfully  deferential  It 
seemed  only  by  a  masterful  eftbrt  of  self-control  that  he 
baulked  his  evident  inclination  to  address  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton  as  "my  hid."  He  spoke  in 
hushed  tones  as  if  he  were  in   church.     Indeed,  the   whole 
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atmosphere  of  the  place  was  suggestive  of  afternoon  service. 
Mr.  Essleinont,  from  time  to  time  resisting  the  tondencv  to 
drop  asleep,  appeared  to  miss  the  familiar  smell  of  jjeppennint 
that  permeates  the  kirk  in  far-ofl*  Belhelvie.  Once  when  Mr. 
Matthews  paused  in  his  address  and  bent  his  head  in  examina- 
tion of  his  notes,  Mr.  Molloy,  sitting  at  the  comer  seat  below 
the  gangway,  instinctively  put  his  hand  under  the  bench  as 
if  he  were  feeling  for  the  l)ox  committed  to  his  charge  as 
"  sidesman,"  and  now  was  the  time  to  make  the  collection. 

Mr.  Biggar.        Thc  lioly  Calm  which  brooded  over  everj'thing 

settled  with  sweetening  influence  upon  Mr. 
Biggar,  as  he  sat  in  the  comer  seat  once  appropriated  by 
Isaac  Butt.  Through  the  almost  empty  chamber  sounded 
the  hushed  voice  of  the  Home  Secretary  as,  in  his  curiously 
apologetic  maimer,  he  excused  the  judges  who  allotted  too 
heavy  sentences,  and  minimised  the  shortcomings  of  those 
who  gave  too  little.  There  were  few  of  Mr.  Matthews's  col- 
leagues in  the  Ministry  present  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
The  Attorney-General  had  come  down  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
debate,  and  had  kept  it  in  such  fixed  condition  that  he  had 
gone  fast  asleep.  Mr.  Ritchie,  ostentatiously  arrayed  in  light 
morning  suit  in  protest  against  the  prevalence  of  evening 
dress,  sat  and  listened.  He  had  gone  through  the  Scotch 
debate  at  the  morning  sitting,  and  felt  himself  in  admirable 
training.  Near  him  sat  Lord  (ieorge  Hamilton,  folding,  re- 
folding, and  tearing  up  bits  of  paj>er. 

Mr.  Haikt,..        Mr.  Kaikcs  was  there  too,  and  presently  took 

part  in  the  debate,  though  what  he  did  in  this 
galley  was  not  preoisoly  clear.  The  Postmaster-Generals 
|)ersoiial  iiitrrest  in  penal  sentences  is  presumably  limited  to 
consideration  of  what  are  the  jirecise  deserts  of  an  hon. 
member  who.  in  .season  and  out  of  season,  pursues  hiin  with 
(juestions  about  the  parcel  post,  the  postal  rates  to  Tiiubuctoo. 
and  the  reason  whv  a  letter  sent  to  far-ofi*  Orkney  should  cost 
only  a  penny,  whilst,  with  mueh  less  generous  consideration 
of  weight,  twopence-halfpenny  is  charged  for  its  despatch  to 
(  alais.  It  was  not  ditticult  to  guess  whom  Mr.  Kaikes  was 
thinkini:  <>!'.   as    a  wistfnl    smile  illumined  his  countenance 
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when  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  described  the  tendency  of  a  judge  at 
Stafford  to  pass  sentences  involving  long  periods  of  seclusion 
from  active  life,  Parliamentary  or  otherwise. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  looked  in,  hovered 
awhile  at  the  Bar,  and  then  disappeared.  At  intervals  the 
columnar  figure  of  Lord  Arthur  Hill  appeared  in  support  of 
the  doorway,  was  withdrawn,  and  presently  discovered  sup- 
porting some  other  archway.  These  were  the  only  signs  of 
active  life  about  the  premises,  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Whip  brotherhood.  "  Bobby  "  Spencer,  whose  cheery  presence 
is  not  unfamiliar  on  occasions  like  these,  had  fled  in  affright. 
Even  Mr.  Jacoby  had  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  away.  The 
pulses  of  political  life  beat  so  feebly  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

The  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  influence  of  indo- 
lence that  prevailed  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one  even 
attempted  to  move  a  count.  When  Mr.  Matthews  made  an 
end  of  speaking  i[r.  Neville,  in  a  sharp  voice  that  had  a 
momentary  effect  in  stirring  the  languid  audience,  took  up 
the  stor}'.  Then  Mr.  Raikes  struck  in,  skimming  round  the 
subject,  discussing  sentences  adequate  and  inadequate,  and 
never  once  alluding  to  ^[r.  Hennikcr  Heaton.  So  it  went  on 
till  Mr.  Conybcare  and  one  o'clock  arrived,  when,  it  being 
impossible  to  go  beyond  this  combination,  a  division  was 
taken,  and  members  wearily  sauntered  out  into  the  still 
sultry  air. 

May  28.— A  crit-   The  irruptiou  of  the  Irish  members  upon  the 

ordered   business  of  the   House  of  Commons 

to-night,  and  the  postponement  of  the  division  till  close  upon 

the  dinner  hour,  led  to  an  event  almost  tragic.     An  hon.  and 

learned  mcauber  who   sits   for  a  northern  constituency,  and 

enjoys  well-deserved  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 

had  a  dinner  engagement  at  a  place  fully  half  an  hour's  drive 

from  Westminster.    Long  experience  of  the  House  of  Conmions 

ha^l  convinced  him  of  the  uncertainty  of  events,  and,  as  a 

precaution  against  contingencies,  he  had  brought  a  change  of 

clothes  with  him,  and  had  secured  the  loan  of  the  private  room 

of  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  meaning  to  dress  at  his  leisure 

and  set  forth  in  good  time.    As  the  debate  to-night  proceeded, 
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upon  the  abortive  attempt  of  Mr.  Smith  to  bring  about  the 
closure,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  began  to  grow  uneasy. 
When  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  succeeded  Mr.  Glad- 
stone things  looked  desperate,  and  when  ^Ir.  Pamell  rose  he 
felt  that  something  nmst  be  done.  The  only  thing  was  to 
rush  off  and  dress,  return  to  take  part  in  the  division,  and 
hurry  oft'  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  unlocked. 

After  sitting  listening  awhile  to  Mr.  Pamell,  he  at  length 
made  off  to  the  Minister  s  room,  and  began  his  toilet,  feeling 
•  certain  that  the  Irish  leader  would  occupy  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  At  an  exceedingly  critical  moment,  when  he  had 
divested  himself  of  his  morning  suit  of  clothes,  the  division  bell 
rang.  There  was  no  time  to  get  back  into  his  morning  dress. 
or  to  fully  array  himself  in  evening  attire.  Still  loss  could  he 
enter  the  House  in  the  transition  state  in  which  he  was  caught. 
Then  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.  The  Minister's  room 
is  close  by  the  cloak  room,  and,  huddling  on  some  clothes,  he 
managed  to  signal  the  janitor,  and  begged  him  to  borrow  an 
overcoat  that  would  cover  his  dishabille.  One  was  brought, 
but  the  learned  member  is  more  than  usually  portly,  and  the 
coat  would  not  button.  A  desperate  rush  was  made  to  the 
cloak-room,  and  another  coat  produced,  which  just  buttoned 
across,  though  rather  tight  about  the  chest.  In  this  borrowed 
garb  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  displaying  remarkable 
agilitv,  managed  to  reach  the  lobby  before  the  door  was  closed, 
took  part  in  the  division— everyone  wondering  why  on  a  com- 
paratively  wann  night  he  was  so  closely  wrapped  up — got 
safely  back  to  the  Minister's  room,  completed  his  toilet,  and 
went  off*  to  dinner  only  a  little  late. 


Mmy  30.— Smart     Xwo    Ministers    questioned   in   the   House    of 

ftnswcrs. 

Coinmons  to-night  delivered  the  smart  answer 
which  rather  provokes  than  turns  away  wrath.  The  first  to 
tire  oft*  was  Mr.  Raikes,  who  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  of  advertising 
on  the  back  of  postage  stamps  and  telegrams.  Mr.  Raikes 
answered  soborly  enough  to  l)egin  with,  indicating  that  the 
matter  had  bi^en  under  the  notice  of  the  Post  Office  depart- 
mi'iit.  Mr.  Heaton  concluded  a  lengthy  question  by  asking 
whether  the  Postiiiastor-itoneml  had  consulted  anv  advertising 
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i^nts  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  revenue  might  be 
forthcoming  from  this  source.     To  this  Mr.  Raikcs  replied — 
"  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.     The  fact  is,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 


so  miicli  a  question  of  advertising  agents  as   of  advertising 
politicians." 

The  House  laughed  at  this  little  hit,  and  Mr.  Heaton 
would  have  done  well  to  take  the  same  course.  He,  liowever, 
brooded  over  the  reproof  for  the  hours  through  which  the 
remaining  questions  ran,  and  then  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
whether  the  dignity  of  the  House  was  served  by  such  answers. 
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The  Speaker,  however,  niled  that  no  hann  hod  been  done, 
and  Mr.  Raikes  still  remains  Postmaster-Cieneral. 

"Fwrfuicrea-  \  neater  and  miieh  more  enjoyed  bolt  whb 
shot  >hy  Mr.  Phinket  Mr.  John  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Cavendish- Bentinck  had  been  asking  questions  about 
the  stono  car\'ingt)  of 
birds  and  beasts  placed 
by  way  of  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  new  stair- 
cases in  Westminster 
Hall.  Mr.  Plunkct  bail 
replied  to  these  qnes- 
tions,  which  appeared  on 
the  paper,  when  Sir 
George  Campbell  inter- 
posed, and  was,  as  usual 
greeted  with  a  howl  of 
humorous  protest  ^m 
the  House.  When  the 
noise  hod  subsided.  Sir 
Ueorgo,  in  his  emphatic 
manner,  asked  whether 
Mr.  Flunket  was  "  re- 
sponsible for  these  feor&l 
creatures."  The  Fiisl 
CommissioDer,  conui^; 
back  to  the  table,  smil- 
ingly said,  with  a  genial 
nod  towards  SirGeorge^ 
"  Xo,  I  am  not  i-esponsiblc  for  the  fearlul  creattixes  in 
Westminster  Hall,  or  in  this  House  either." 

Tliis  is  a  good- humoured  hit  at  Sir  George  CanipbeU 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  House  of 
Conutions.  It  wiis  enjoyed  so  uproariously  that  questions 
were  intcrruptiil  for  several  moments,  whilst  everybody — nol 
least  delightedly  Mr.  Cladstone — roared  with  laughter. 


took,  in  (-•injunction  with  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope, 
the  duties  of  Whip.     So  i[nietly  was  the  arrangeineiit  entered 
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upon  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  learned  the  fact  from 
observing  the  hon.  member  for  Mid-Derbyshire  habitually 
perambulating  the  lobby  without  his  hat.  It  is  one  of  the 
unwritten  laws  of  the  British  Constitution  that  the  Whip  of  a 
party  shall  never  be  seen  in  the  lobby  with  his  hat  on.  Lord 
Lewisham  and  Mr.  Robert  Spencer  add  to  this  sartorial  pecu- 
liarity the  right  of  turning  up  their  trousers  well  over  their 
boots.  That  is,  however,  not  obligatory,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  Mr.  Jacoby  has  not  followed  it.  He  is  content  to  know 
that,  whilst  a  Whip  miist  go  hatless  from  the  time  the  Speaker 
takes  the  chair  till  he  leaves  it,  he  may  turn  up  his  trousers. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Jacoby  had  become  a  Whip, 
further  inquiry  brought  out  the  focts  that  he  had  a  colleague 
in  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  a  titular  Leader  in  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  a  party  which,  all  told,  was  said  to  muster  seventy  votes. 

Still  young  in  a  profession  that  has  enriched  the  peerage, 
and  but  lately  filled  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Jacoby  has  achieved  an  unparalleled  personal  triumph.  He 
has  actually  whipped  into  the  Opposition  lobby  a  member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  for  many  years  held  the 
office  of  chief  Government  Whip ! 

This  happened  in  the  division  on  the  vote  for  the  Office  of 
Works.  Mr.  Storey  had  moved  to  reduce  the  amount  by  the 
sum  of  £1,100,  and  insisted  on  taking  a  division.  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  front  bench  walked  out  into  the 
lobb}'^  serenely  confident.  They  had  had  a  prolonged  struggle, 
but  the  end  was  in  view.  The  vote  for  the  Board  of  Works 
would  be  carried,  and  there  would  remain  time  for  Mr.  Balfour 
to  bring  in  his  Drainage  Bills.  Mr.  Jacoby,  with  a  suspicious 
gleam  in  his  eye,  watched  them  go,  whipping  up  "  Our  Party  " 
into  the  "  No  "  lobby.  It  was  a  long  process,  but  in  due  time 
the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  "  Ayes  "  and  the  "  Noes  "  were 
cooped  up  in  their  respective  lobbies,  pressing  towards  the  wicket 
end  as  eager  to  get  out  as  they  were  anxious  to  get  in.  The 
House  was  deserted  even  by  the  Chainnan,  who  had  seized  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  stroll  behind  the  Speaker's  vacant  chair. 

Sir  Wm.  Dyke's     Suddenly  a  shout  of  surprise  was  heard  in  the 

misadventure.  xt     >j   i    i  »  t.  •  ^ 

"No     lobby.      It  rose  agam,  now   become  an 
exultant  cheer.     Mr.  Smith  and  his  friends  in  the  other  lobby 
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pressed  anxiously  against  the  wicket  gate,  marvelling  what 
this  might  portend.  Again  the  cheer  rose,  coming  miilHed 
through  the  closed  door,  but  unmistakable  in  its  almost  tierce 
triumph.  Then  there  were  sounds  of  an  altercation  ;  a  slight 
pause :  an  unlocked  do<^r ;  and  next  was  beheld  the  spectacle 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  \Vm.  Hart  l^yke,  Vice-President 
of  the  C'ouncil,  some  time  principal  Whip  of  the  Conser\*ative 
Party,  numing  for  dear  life  across  the  passage  by  the  doorway 
of  the  House,  heading  for  the  other  lobby.  The  door  was 
hurriedly  unlocked,  and  a  welcoming  cheer  from  the  Conser- 
vatives testified  to  their  joy  at  this  happy  deliverance. 

Mr.  Jacoby,  dexterously  getting  his  men  together,  had 
actually  drawn  Sir  \Vm.  Dyke  into  the  wrong  lobby. 

In  those  interesting  little  memoirs  which  illumine  the 
pages  of  l)o<l.  Sir  \Vm.  Dyke  is  self-described  as  a  Conservati%'e, 
"but  not  opi)osed  to  those  moderate  changes  which  altered 
circumstances  render  necessar)'."  To  find  himself  in  the  same 
lobby  as  a  collection  of  Radicals  Ix^nt  upon  reducing  a  vote  for 
the  salary  of  one  of  his  own  colleagues  was  "  altered  circum- 
stance" indeed.  Hut  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
moderate  change,  such  as  it  was  a  statesman's  duty  to  make 
the  Ixjst  of.  So  Sir  William  thundered  at  the  lobby  door 
till  the  atirighted  messenger  o|)ened  it,  and  the  new  WTiip's 
prey  escajwd. 

June  17.  —  A      The  liveliest   episode  in  to-night's  sitting  had 
the  Hou»e.         uo  ])lace  in  the  progrannne.     Shortly  after  five 

o'clock,  whilst  the  Home  Secretary  was  explain- 
ing the  Tithe  Rent-charge  Bill,  members  sitting  below  the 
''anjifwav  on  the  (  onsorvutive  side  were  horrified  to  diseo%'er 
a  stranger  climbing  over  the  front  of  the  pews  under  the 
gallery  where  a  few  privileged  strangers  sit.  He  had  alighted 
on  the  other  side,  and  was  proceeding  to  dispose  himself 
comfortablv  on  a  cushioned  IkjucIi  on  the  Ministerial  side,  when 
a  temporarily  paralysed  doorkee[>er,  recovering  hunself,  rushed 
forward,  seized  the  man.  and  escorted  him  out  of  the  House. 

Brought  t(»  the  S»rjrant-at-Anns,  the  stranger  explaintnl 
that  he  had  nt»ver  been  in  the  place  before,  imd  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  there  was  any  breach  of  order  in  changing  his 
seat.     He  ct^uld  not  hear  Mr.  Matthews  verj'  well,  and  being 
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deeply  interested  in  tithes,  thought  he  would  go  and  sit  a 
little  nearer  to  him.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms  took  a  lenient 
view  of  the  offence,  and  gave  the  stranger  an  order  for  a  seat 
in  the  remoter  Strangers'  Gallery,  whence  a  descent  upon  the 
House  is  practically  impossible. 

June  20.  —A      The  Rcv.  Henry  White,  Chaplain  of  the  House 

death-bed  _    ^  n  ^  /^ 

story.  01   Commons,   tells  a  gruesome  story.      Once, 

many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  White  was  a  curate 
living  at  the  East  End  of  London,  he  was  rung  up  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  and  urgently  implored  by  a  woman  at  the  door 
to  come  and  see  her  husband,  who,  she  said,  was  dying. 
Mr.  White  hastily  dressed,  not  forgetting  to  fasten  his  watch 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  dark  streets. 
The  woman  led  him  by  many  tortuous  passages  till  they  came 
to  the  door  of  a  squalid  house  in  a  court.  Mr.  White,  going 
about  his  Father's  business,  had  no  fear  or  hesitation.  Follow- 
ing the  woman's  lead  he  entered,  went  upstairs,  and  found, 
lying  on  a  wretched  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  already  within  touch  of  the  hand  of  death. 

Glancing  round  the  room,  the  young  curate  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  some  articles  a  little  out  of  place  with 
such  surroundings.  There  stood  on  the  table  a  silver  dish  ot 
considerable  value ;  clothes  of  good  style  were  heaped  about 
the  room  ;  and  there  were  one  or  two  small  pictures  which  it 
seemed  a  strange  thing  the  man  and  his  companion  should 
buy.  But  this  was  no  business  of  Mr.  White's.  He  bent  over 
the  bed,  talked  to  the  man,  and  offered  to  pray  with  him. 

As  he  spoke  he  observed  a  sudden  gleam  in  the  man's  eyes, 
and  noted  that  they  were  fixed  on  his  watch  chain.  He  went 
on  talking  of  things  past  and  things  to  come,  and  then,  as  the 
woman  stood  near  sobbing  her  heart  out,  the  young  curate 
prayed.  When  he  finished  he  found  the  man  was  dead,  and 
rising  from  his  knees  discovered  that  the  fingers  of  the  corpse 
were  clasped  in  his  watch-chain. 

The  man  was  a  noted  burglar  and  lifelong  thief.  Even  as 
he  was  dying  the  sight  of  a  gold  watch  chain  in  the  possession 
of  a  pre-occupied  man  was  too  much  for  him,  and  as  Mr. 
White  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  him  his  sins,  the  dying  thief 
tried  to  pick  his  pocket. 
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LEADERS    OF     PARTIES. 

A  Qui«t  Time— Sir  Georgu  Campbell's  StratcffV — Mr.  Balfour  at  Leisuro — Royal 
(4nmt« — Mr.  Gla(b«t<nio'H  Dilomma— Disappointed  with  tho  Atlantic — Mr. 
Smith  as  I>o;ider — The  Division  on  the  Royal  Grants — Mr.  Bimdlangh— 
Dividing !— Mr.  Biggar— "The  Grand  Old  Man"— Sir  W.    Uarcoort  as 

L^'ader  of  the  Opposition. 

June 21. -A quiet  \  SINGULAR  quictude  jiist  now  pre^'ftila  in  Par- 
liamentary circles.  There  has  not  lieen  seen  any- 
thing like  it  these  tifteen  years.  The  nearest  ])arallel  is  found 
in  the  Session  of  1S74,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power  ai 
the  head  of  a  substantial  majority.  The  country,  weary  with 
the  turbulence  of  the  triumphant  Radicals  under  the  lea<ler- 
ship  of  Mr.  ( iladstone,  turned  with  thankful  heart  to  the  laiMf^z 
ffilre  policy  the  new  Premier  inaugurated.  The  Houso  of 
Commons  from  a  bear  garden  wiis  transformed  into  a  temple 
of  ease.  .  The  Irish  Nationalist  Party  was  not  yet  bom :  the 
Fourth  Party  was  undreamt  of;  the  Liberal  Party  was  shat- 
tered :  Mr.  Disraeli  was  onmipotent,  and,  accurately  gauging 
the  jniblic  desire  and  the  chief  necessities  of  the  case,  he  let 
heroic  legislation  alone,  made  the  passing  of  Supply  the  chief 
business  of  the  Session,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  languorous  rest. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  affairs,  brought  about 
under  different  circumstances,  once  more  prevails  in  the 
House.  There  has  l>een  a  general  sheathing  of  swords,  a 
proclamation  of  truce.  All  minily  elements  have  teraponurily 
withdrawn.  Mr.  (iladstone  has  not  been  seen  in  the  House 
sin«e  Moiulay,  when  he  benignly  expressed  approval  of  the 
arrangements  f<»r  the  l>usiness  of  the  Session  announced  by 
Mr.  Smith.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  after  terrifpng  Lord 
(Jeorge  Hamilt(Hi  with  threats  of  what  would  happen  when 
the  House  got  into  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  went 
otV  to  Norway,  and  the  Navy  Estimates  were  passed  in  a 
c(»uplc  of  nights.      Lord  Hartington  has  spent  tho  week  at 
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Ascot.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  effaced  himself,  and  only  Mr. 
Heneage,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Bill, 
has  braved  the  indignation  displayed  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
on  finding  at  the  far  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  right 
hon.  gentlemen  who  do  not  beUeve  in  the  infallibility  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

Even  the  Irish  members  have  felt  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  situation.  The  first  time  for  many  years  they  have 
trafiScked  with  the  Leader  of  the  House  for  conveniences  of 
debate.  On  the  understanding  that  the  Irish  votes  should 
not  be  taken  in  the  first  week  after  the  holidays  they  have 
stayed  away,  and  public  business  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  On  Monday,  when  the  full  influence  of  Mr.  Smith's 
statement  had  not  yet  crept  over  the  House,  Mr.  Labouchere 
uplifted  a  defiant  voice,  and  more  than  hinted  his  intention  of 
pursuing  the  familiar  habit  of  debating  and  dividing  on  every 
vote.  But  the  member  for  Northampton  had  over-estimated 
his  ow^n  invulnerability.  Slowly  but  surely  the  spell  worked 
upon  him  also,  and  though  on  Monday  night  he  spasmodically 
resisted  its  influence  it  was  with  steadily  failing  energy.  By 
Tuesday  he  had  completely  yielded,  and  was  silent  through 
twenty-seven  votes. 

Mr.  Jacoby,  weary  of  piping  when  none  will  dance,  has 
given  up  sending  out  four-lined  Whips.  Though  he  still 
refrains  from  the  ultimate,  irrevocable  course  of  resuming  the 
wearing  of  his  hat  during  the  time  the  House  sits,  he  wanders 
listlessly  about  the  lobby,  thinking  of  days  that  are  no 
more. 

Even  the  incorruptible  aggressiveness  of  Mr.  Conybeare 
has  yielded  to  the  sweet  influence  of  the  prevailing  Pleiades. 
It  is  true  that  on  Monday  night  he  protested  against  Mr. 
Smith's  suave  suggestion  that  the  prorogation  should  take 
place  at  an  unusually  early  period.  Why  should  the  House 
not  sit  till  September  ?  growled  the  member  for  Camborne, 
with  hands  in  pockets,  lowering  brow,  and  head  bent  dowTi 
with  that  curious  gesture  which  suggests  to  the  timid 
mind  that  he  contemplates  driving  home  his  arguments 
by  physically  butting  the  unconvinced.  It  was  at  once 
perceived  that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Conybeare  was  not  abso- 
lutely  impartial.       Whether    the    House  rises   in   the  first 
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week  in  August  or  sits  to  the  end  of  September  it  cannot 
matter  to  the  nieniher  for  Camborne,  who  about  that  period 
will  be  safe  in  2)rison  under  a  warrant  issued  under  the  Crimes 
Act* 

There  are  some  people  who,  being  themselves  in  compul- 
sory confinement,  would  find  compensation  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  House  of  Coumions  was  also  "  kept  in  "  through  the 
f,dad  autunm  months.  But  the  House  is  naturally  inclined 
to  take  anotlier  view  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Conybeares 
suggestion  was  openly  scouted. 

In  ordiiuiry  times  such  a  demonstration  would  have  hail 
the  ertect  of  aggravating  the  manner  of  the  member  for  Cam- 
borne :  but  just  now  he,  too,  must  yield  to  the  witchery  that 
enslaves  the  House.  Content  with  having  offered  the  sug- 
gestion he  (lid  not  press  it,  nor  take  those  means  open  to  him, 
not  unfamiliar  in  his  hands,  of  contributing  to  his  desire  by 
delaying  the  progress  of  business.  There  is  no  kink  in  the 
chain,  no  discordant  voice  in  the  harmony.  The  wolf  of 
obstmction  lies  down  with  the  Ministerial  lamb,  the  young 
lion  below  the  gangway  and  the  fatling  on  the  Treasurj'  bench 
dwell  together,  and  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith  leads  them. 

June  28.  —  Sir    Xlic  Housc  of  Commons,  Spending  a  lonj?  nitrht 
beU'sstnitegy.     m  Conmuttco  on  the  Scotch  university  Bill,  was 

indebted  to  Sir  George  Campl>ell  for  a  pleasii^ 
episode  cunningly  devised  to  divert  the  over- weighted  mindL 
That  the   Bill    immediately  under  discussion  speciall}"^  dealt 
with  matters  concerning  the  kingdom  of  which  Kirkcaldy  is 
the  hub  attbrded  no  particular  reason  why  Sir  (xeorge  should 
take  a  prominent   part   in  the  debate.      The  House  is  too 
fiuniliar  with  his  authoritative  omniscience  to  be  surprised  at 
his   interposition   on   any  miscellaneous  question   that  may 
j)resent  itself     Where  his  native  originality  triumphed  was  in 
the  novel  conditions  amid  which  he  pursued  his  disquisition 
on  Scotch  Cnivorsities  and  the  proposals  of  the  Lonl  Advocate. 
Onlinarv  nicmbors  taking  ])art  in  debate  are  accustomed  to 
rise  from  some  particular  scat  th(*y  have  secured  at  the  ojx?ning 

*  On  thf  Sth  of  .Tilly  the  Speaker  infonnoil  tie  House  he  hmd  receiTctl  a 
!<'ttiT  from  .Iinl;ie  Wi'Mi.  announcing  that  Mr.  (.'onyJ>onre  ha<l  l»en  committed  to 
lx>n(Iontierrv  (.Ja«»l  for  thict*  inunthit. 
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of  the  proceedings.  How  to-night  Sir  George  Campbell  managed 
to  secure  the  favourable  attention  of  an  utterly  fsLgged  House 
was  by  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  his  movements.  Whilst 
the  echoes  of  his  voice  discussing  Clause  5  still  resounded 
above  the  gangway  he  would  be  discovered  animadverting 
upon  Clause  6  from  a  bench  below  the  gangway.  After  a 
while,  the  House  having  had  brief  opportunity  of  forgetting 
his  existence,  Sir  George's  white  hat  was  discovered  gleaming 
under  the  shade  of  the  gallery,  and  his  voice  heard  discussing 
the  proposition  whether  the  assessors  elected  by  the  senattut 
acadeviicivs  should  be  four  in  number  or  three.  Anon,  he 
upstarted  from  the  bench  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Newdegate,  and  delivered  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
holders  of  the  highest  degree  with  honours  in  any  faculty 
being  recognised  (subject  to  carefully  considered  regulations) 
as  teachers  for  the  purposes  of  graduation  in  such  faculty. 
Ariel,  when  at  the  bidding  of  Prospero  the  sprite  boarded  the 
King's  ship, 

now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin 
I  flamed  amazement, 

suggests  the  nearest  approach  to  the  peripatetic  member  for 
Kirkcaldy  distilling  wise  counsel  before  the  heavily  moving 
steps  of  the  Scotch  University  Bill. 

Mr.  Balfour  at     Mr.   Balfour,  loimgiug    on    the    front    bench, 

watched  Sir  George's  movements  through  half- 
closed  eyes.  As  if  the  Chief  Secretary  had  not  enough  to  do 
in  connection  with  Ireland,  he  appears  to  be  told  ott*  to  watch 
the  course  of  Scotch  legislation.  It  is  true  that  just  now  the 
pressure  of  work  in  his  own  particular  department  is  lightened. 
Several  Irish  members,  including  Dr.  Tanner,  are  in  prison ; 
others,  including  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Cox,  are  en  route ;  still 
others,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  are  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  imprisonment,  and  are  making  holiday 
away  from  Westminster ;  others,  again,  like  Mr.  Healy, 
are  more  profitably  engaged  in  pursuing  their  private 
business  m  Ireland  than  in  worrying  the  Chief  Secretary  at 
Westminster.  Mr.  Sexton  is  in  attendance,  and,  in  accordance 
with  long-established  habit,  opens  the  proceedings  by  a  little 
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series  of  oniate  speeches  ill-disguised  in  the  form  of  siipj>le- 
inentarv  (juestions.  Mr.  Balfour,  having  conceded  the  ex- 
pected tribute  of  alluding  to  him  as  "the  right  honourable 
gentleman,"  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  retires  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Biggar,  once  so  formidable  an  adversary,  has  abjure<l 
sack,  and  become  a  refonned  character.  His  constant  attend- 
ance upon  the  Probate  Court  has  imbued  him  with  a  certain 
judicial  air  incompatible  with  his  fonncr  eccentricities.  He 
now  treats  the  Speaker  with  as  marked  respect  as  if  he  were 
presiding  over  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  once,  taking  exception 
to  an  attempt  made  from  the  Conservative  benches  to  proceed 
after  midnight  with  contentious  business,  he  alluded  to  the 
Solicitor-lieneral  for  Ireland  as  "  my  learned  friend." 

July  4.  —  Royni     j[j.  Smith,  moviug  to-night  for  a  Committee  to 

inquire  into  the  question  of  Royal  Grants,  was 
from  the  tirst  apologetic  in  his  manner.  All  he  hoped  for 
was  that,  "at  this  stage  at  all  events,"  in  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  message,  the  House  would  be  unani- 
mous in  tlu^  conclusion  arrived  at.  He  was  not  unconscious  of 
larln'fi  in  connection  with  delay  in  submitting  the  proposal 
for  a  Committee.  But  for  that  shortcoming  he  only  was  to 
blame. 

''  1  am,"  he  said,  '* personally  responsible,  and  I  take  it 
entirt'ly  upon  myself  if  any  blame  is  to  be  attached  to 
anvone." 

This  move,  simple  as  it  seemed,  was  in  reality  profoundly 
skilful.  The  Badicals  below  the  gangway  raised  their  tirst 
tierce  cry  of  ant^rv  resentment  when  Mr.  Smith  alluded 
Xi>  the  failure  to  fultil  a  pledge  given  many  Sessions  back. 
When  he  chivalrously,  as  Mr.  (fladstone  promptly  admitted 
took  on  himself  the  full  measure  of  responsibility,  the  most 
relentless  sectary  was  mollified.  The  hand  uplifted  to  strike 
drew  back  disarmed  by  the  ])eaceful,  lamblike  bearing  of  the 
])rotVer<'d  vicMini.  When  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Smith  lapsed 
uito  that  touching  eulogy  of  domestic  life,  beginning  "Around 
the  sentiuHiit  of  family  is  clu.sterod  all  that  is  good  and  pure 
in  the  Constitution  of  this  comitry,"  he  had  brought  the 
turbulent    House  into  so  genth'  a  mood  that  if  it  had  been 
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possible  forthwith  to  submit  the  vote  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

Mr.  Gladstone's     Mr.   Gladstone    seconded    the    motion   in   one 

of  those  speeches  he  alone  can  make.  If  he 
had  not  commenced  with  the  simple  statement  that  he 
rose  to  second  the  motion,  the  crowded  House,  following  the 
tortuous  windings  of  his  speech,  would,  up  to  the  closing 
sentences,  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  two  courses  he 
had  resolved  to  take.  He  had  so  much  to  say  in  support  of 
the  proposal,  and  so  many  considerations  to  put  forth  of  its 
possible  inappropriateness,  that  the  bewildered  mind,  hurriedly 
weighing  one  with  the  other,  was  by  no  means  certain  how  the 
scales  would  fall 

When  later  he  rose  again  to  speak  on  the  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  he  had  become  aware  of  the  exceedingly 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  fully  one-half  of  his  followers 
hostile  to  the  proposal  to  vote  additional  grants  for  the  Royal 
Family.  His  task  was  to  support  the  Government,  and  yet 
not  to  offend  his  own  supporters  ;  to  make  two  and  two  seem 
five,  yet  in  result  to  bring  out  the  addition  as  simply  four  ;  to 
hint  that  a  colour  was  black,  whilst  acting  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  white ;  to  agree  with  Mr.  Picton  as  to  the  iniquity 
of  the  practice  of  giving  doles  and  dowries,  and  to  vote  with 
the  Government  in  support  of  the  Gracious  Message  of  the 
Queen. 

These  were  the  tasks  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
an  intellectual  delight  that  sparkled  through  his  elaborate 
endeavour.  He  had  had  no  time  for  preparation  to  meet 
the  serious  turn  events  had  taken.  The  consequence  was 
that  his  discourse  partook  of  the  character  of  a  soliloquy. 
He  was  thinking  aloud,  arguing  with  himself,  arbitrating 
between  his  dual  character  of  ingrained  Conservatism  and 
Leader  of  a  political  party  largely  infused  with  Radicalism. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  with  the  Government  at 
whatever  cost.  The  object  of  his  speech  was  to  minimise  the 
cost,  if  possible  to  find  reasons  for  less  intellectually  agile 
followers  to  support  the  Government,  or,  failing  that,  to  make 
them  regard  with  the  least  possible  resentment  his  temporary 
alliance  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 
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He  spoke  for  only  a  few  minutes,  but  rarely  has  he 
presented  so  interesting  a  psychological  study.  Now  he 
walked  a  little  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  comforting 
his  own  friends  with  assurance  that  the  instruction  to  the 
Coniniittce  as  it  stood  would  secure  for  them  the  right  to 
incpiire  into  those,  possibly  imaginary,  hoards  of  money 
Mr.  Labouchere  had  gloated  over.  Then,  turning  to  the  right, 
he  walked  for  a  while  in  company  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Trciisury,  protesting  that  "it  would  be  imfair  that  he  should  l>e 
required  at  a  moment  s  notice  to  give  his  impression  as  to  what 
the  motion  contained  and  what  it  did  not  contain."  In  the 
end,  his  dubious  course  eagerly  watched  by  three  hundred  jwiirs 
of  eyes,  he  sat  down,  liaving  succeeded  in  vaguely  convening 
the  impression  that  whilst  he  would  give  his  vote  with  the 
(iovernment,  his  sym])athies  were  with  hon.  gentlemen  below 
the  gangAvay  on  his  own  side. 

July  r>.-DiRai>-     J    wouder    if   anybody  knowing    Sir    Wilfrid 
the  Atlantic.      Lawsou   could  hit  upon  a  near  guess  at  his 

favourite  poet  ?  Talking  with  him  at  dinner 
the  other  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon  poets,  and  he 
made  confession.  The  poet  he  most  delights  in  is  Byron, 
probably  the  last  that  would  have  occurred  to  the  mind 
in  such  connection.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  him  quote 
Byron  in  any  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  or  out  of  it  This 
is  not  for  lack  of  knowledge,  as  he  proved  by  recital  of  a 
whole  stanza  of  "Childe  Harold."  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
imlike  Mr.  Bright,  and,  in  one  of  his  meditative  moods^  Mr. 
(1iamlK?rlain,  is  not  prone  to  drop  into  poetry.  His  great  forte 
is  story-telling,  and  of  stories  he  has  a  wonderful  collection, 
keen  insight  into  their  appropriateness,  and  rare  gift  of  recital 
On  the  particular  night  I  refer  to  he  had  heard  from  a 
friend  travelling  in  Ireland  of  a  little  adventure  Sir  Wilfrid 
related  with  contagious  glee.  The  English  tourist,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Conmions,  was  travelling  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  found  himself  in  the  train  with  two  priests. 
He  learned  that  they  were  statione<l  at  Kilkee.  in  County 
Clare,  a  rift  in  the  coast  on  which  the  Atliuitic  beats  in 
subliiiK^st  beauty.  The  priests  com]>laine<l  that  it  was  ven* 
dull  there. 
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"  Ah,"  said  the  M.P.,  thinking  of  the  Atlantic  in  its  many 
moods,  "  but  you  must  have  a  beautiful  view  ? " 

"Divil  a  bit,"  said  one  of  the  priests  testily;  "there's 
nothing  between  us  and  Ameriky." 

s^^ti  ^'i^ad^*^'    ^^  ^^  ^^  secret  that  Mr.  Smith  was  selected  for 

the  office  of  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
not  because  he  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  the  best  man, 
but  because  he  was  recognised  as  the  best  possible  man.  His 
character  was  prophetically  drawn  in  a  couple  of  Uncs  ^vritten 
years  ago : 

"  Here  comes  a  young  person  of  excellent  pith, 
Fate  tried  to  disguise  him  by  calling  him  Smith. '^ 

Mr.  Disraeli,  a  swift  and  excellent  judge  of  character,  had 
discovered  in  him  this  unobtnisive  endowment  of  character, 
and  when  he  came  to  power  in  1874,  made  him  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  There  was,  as  everybody  admitted, 
an  absolute  fitness  about  the  state  of  things.  It  was  putting 
the  square  man  into  the  square  hole,  and  Mr.  Smith  justified 
the  selection  by  proving  himself,  in  a  comparatively  obscure, 
but  really  important,  office,  a  model  Minister.  Everybody 
agreed  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  but  if  every- 
body had  been  polled  there  is  little  doubt  it  would  have  been 
further  agreed  that  he  had  reached  the  height  of  his  possible 
fame. 

The  more  intimately  acquaintance  was  formed  with  his 
capacity,  the  fuller  was  the  appreciation.  Whenever  a  man 
was  suddenly  and  imperatively  required  to  fill  a  post  in  a 
moment  of  difficulty,  there  was  W.  H.  Smith.  At  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1877,  when  a  reconstniction  of  the  Ministry 
became  necessary,  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Smith  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and,  with  fuller  opportunities,  added  to  his  reputation.  After 
the  stirring  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of 
1885,  that  saw  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  majority  dissolved  into 
thin  air,  he  was  made  Secretary  for  War,  an  otfice  he  resumed 
after  the  General  Election  of  1886.  When  in  the  same  year 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  disturbed  the  Christmas  festivities 
at  Hatfield  and  elsewhere  by  throwing  up  his  portfolio,  Lord 
Salisbury  turned,  in  his  dilemma,  to  his  plain,  unadorned 
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unobtrusive  colleague,  and,  whilst  the  political  world  was  still 
perturbed  with  the  news  of  Jjord  Randolph's  resignation,  it 
learned  the  fresh  inar\'el  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  nominated 
First  Ix)rd  of  the  Treasury,  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Connnons. 

He  has  now  held  the  post  through  three  Sessions,  and  has 
worked  upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  chann  w^hich 
operated  to  his  advancement  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
Conservative  leaders.  The  House,  it  is  true,  sometimes  laughs 
at  lum.  But  there  is  nothing  malicious  in  the  merriment,  for 
it  recognises  in  him  an  honest,  kindly,  able  man,  who,  frce 
from  all  pretension,  unaided  by  personal  prestige  or  family  in- 
fluence, has  conducted  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  success  that  will  bear  comparison  with  any  equal  period 
of  time  under  more  famous  leaders. 

.July  20. -The  (li-   Probably  never  since  Parties  were  fonned  was 

vijtion    on    the       -  t  ,  /.      i-  t 

Royal  Grunts,     tlicrc  givcu  such  proof  of  persoual  supremacy 

as  is  supplied  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Irish 
members  in  their  Leacler's  tactics  on  the  Royal  Grants.  Often- 
times has  this  anti-type  of  O'Connell,  this  almost  morose 
recluse,  in  striking  ways  brought  into  orderly  line  the  turbulent 
spirits  that  follow  him.  That  he  should  succeed  in  taking 
them  into  the  division  lobby  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ijabouchere 
and  his  friends,  in  support  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
seemed  a  feat  beyond  the  range  of  his  necromancy.  Yet  the 
report  that  he  would  do  so,  current  for  forty-eight  hours,  was 
not  contradicted. 

As  the  serried  masses  that  waited  on  either  side  to  hear 
the  ([uestion  put  slowly  rose  and  parted  right  and  left,  all 
eyes  were  turned  below  the  gangway  where  Mr.  Pamell  sat, 
sternly  silent.  Parties  and  sections  of  parties  mingled  and 
divided.  Mr.  (Tladstone  went  out  to  support  the  (lovemment 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Rmlical  revolt  Iiord  Hartington, 
lingering  awhile  to  talk  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  strolled 
out  in  the  same  direction  with  his  old  colleague,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Mr.  John  Morley,  happy  in  the  final  deliverance 
ot'  his  ainondmont,  followe<l,  more  slow-footed,  in  the  same 
dire(ai<Mi.  Mr.  Mundella  went  the  same  wav.  Of  the  crowd 
on  the  t'n»nt  ()pi)osition,  only  Sir  Cieorge  Trovelyan,  deeply 
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wrought,  but  bent  on  following  what  seemed  to  him  the 
right  course,  at  whatever  wrenching  of  personal  relationships, 
turned  his  face  towards  the  other  doorway,  amid  a  munnur 
of  ironical  cheers  from  the  watchful  Ministerialists. 

It  was  an  enormous  gathering  for  a  July  night,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  Prorogation  already  overhanging  the  Session. 
Including  the  tellers,  518  members  voted,  many  more  than 
could  find  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  stood  in  a 
throng  at  the  bar  ;  they  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  gangway  ;  they 
were  huddled  together  behind  the  Speaker's  chair ;  they  filled 
the  galleries  on  either  hand.  It  was  a  splendid  audience,  worthy 
of  something  better  than  the  closing  speeches  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Bradiaugh.  When  the  Housc  met,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  se- 
cured the  prized  opportunity  of  addressing  it  in 
the  freshness  of  its  gathering,  and  had  prepared  one  of  those 
stupendous,  tinkling-cymbal  speeches  which  mark  his  deca- 
dence. Like  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  mai*s  the  gift  of 
oratorical  power  by  a  too-prevailing  sense  of  his  own  worthi- 
ness. Whilst  omniscience  is  his  forte,  legal  erudition  is  his 
foible.  He  is  ever  posing  before  the  House  in  plaintive  chest 
notes  as  a  poor  layman  struggling  against  the  trained  hosts  of 
titled  and  salaried  legal  luminaries.  Beneath  his  melodramatic 
humility  in  presence  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  House 
discerns  a  self-conviction  that,  save  for  the  absence  of  wig  and 
gowTi,  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  Inns  of  Court.  He 
digs  among  the  sepulchres  of  Statute  Books  with  patient  in- 
dustry, and  frequently  brings  to  light  some  forgotten  Act  that 
should  have  the  effect,  not  always  attained,  of  upsetting  modern 
judgments.  To-night  he  rolled  under  his  tongue  as  precious 
morsels  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  the  Third,  revelled  in 
"  Crown  Lands "  and  "  hereditary  possessions."  He  was 
great  on  a  statute  of  William  IV.,  and  contemptuous  of 
a  Committee  who,  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  their  Keport, 
had  entirely  misapprehended  the  bearings  of  "  small  branches." 
This  was  very  imposing,  but  delivered  for  the  most  part  in  a 
strident  voice,  with  much  complacent  pursing  of  the  lip  and 
conclusive  thrusting  forward  of  the  right  shoulder,  it  grew  a 
trifle  tiresome,  and  the  House  hailed  with  a  shout  of  delight 
J^ord  Randolph's  happy,  DLsraelian  whisper  of  the  suspicion 
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that  the  hon.  gentleman's  legal  enidition  was  derived  from 
diligent  study  of  that  popular  authority,  Every  Man  Hi-n  Otrn 
Lawyer. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  had,  especially  at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  a 
full  House,  and  a  still  fuller  audience  followed  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  through  his  sparkling  speech,  in  style  and  manner 
perhaps  the  best  in  a  long  series  of  Parliamentary  triumphs. 
After  this  the  company  fell  away,  and  to  an  almost  empty 
Chamber  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  pink  of  political  respectability. 
struggled  to  explain  to  diverse  audiences,  present  at  West- 
minster and  listening  in  the  Swansea  District,  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  should,  at  this  stage  at  least,  support  the 
(iovemment.  Nor  was  Sir  W.  liawson  so  happy  as  usual  in 
keeping  the  table  in  a  roar;  whilst  Mr.  Goschen,  hampered 
with  abundance  of  notes  and  shortness  of  time,  halted  terribly. 

Dividing !  Whilst  Big  Ben  was  tolling  midnight  overheail 

the  division  bell  rang  through  all  the  corridors, 
and  members,  waiting  the  signal,  trooped  in.  A  rush  was 
made  for  the  division  lobby  by  members  anxious  to  be  out 
first.  The  qrowds  in  the  side  galleries  poured  into  the  House 
till  the  multitude  that  had  peopled  the  benches  thronged 
the  broad  passage  between.  Midway  met  the  two  streams, 
one  passing  towards  the  doorway  behind  the  Speaker  s  chair. 
the  other,  much  smaller,  making  for  the  doorway  under  the 
clock.  Still  the  Irish  members  tarried  in  their  places,  and 
many  members  on  the  benches  opposite  remained  seated, 
waiting  till  the  passage  was  clearer,  and  watching  how  the  Irish 
would  go.  They  went  at  last,  passing  Mr.  Labouchere  in  his 
comer  seat,  he  regarding  each  familiar  face  with  a  glance  of 
poignant  regret.  They  hiwl  all  passed  out  with  slow  step,  dis- 
apj)earing  in  the  (Government  lobby.  Still  the  Ministerialists, 
clustered  on  the  benches  opposite,  sat  watching  and  waiting. 

>ir.  Biggar.        Tlicu  thcrc  was  a  ripple  of  laughter,  a  burst  of 

cheering,  and  Mr.  Biggar  was  discovered  stroll- 
inir  all  l»v  himself  in  a  e;isual  wav  into  the  lobbv  throuirb 
which  the  tigiiroof  Mr.  Iklfourhad  but  a  few  moments  earlier 
disappeared.  An  miejisy  smile  flickere<l  over  his  flushed  face 
as  the  cheers  and  laughter  grew  in  volume.     It  was  noted 
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that  on  this  supreme  occasion  he  was  dressed  with  remarkable 
care.  The  imitation  sealskin  waistcoat,  which  in  years  gone 
by  he  used  to  spread  in  defiance  of  whatever  Ministers  sat  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  has  long  ago  disappeared  with  his  in- 
creasing political  and  social  importance.  Of  late  he  has  not 
disdained  the  lighter  attire  affected  by  the  man  of  fashion  in 
summer-tide.  To-night  he  had  put  away  these  vanities. 
Draped  in  deepest  mourning,  with  no  gleam  of  colour  save 
the  flush  in  his  cheek,  the  white  shirt-front,  and  the  gold 
watch-chain,  he  followed  ^vith  slow,  sad  steps  the  majority 
that  went  to  crown  the  triumph  of  the  Ministry. 

Looking  at  him,  a  sombre  figure  amidst  the  boisterous 
hilarity  of  the  scene,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  impression 
that  Joseph  Gillis  was  walking  out*  to  the  funeral  of  his  old, 
dead  self. 

July  30.—"  The     Mr.   Gladstone    has    had  in  his   time    many 

Grand  Old         .   ,  »  i  i       .  i    ., 

Man."  nicknames.     Ages  have  passed  smce  a  daily 

newspaper,  then  endeavouring  to  bask  in  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  lapsed  into  an  extravagance  which, 
adroitly  turned  by  the  enemy,  bestowed  upon  the  popular 
statesman  the  mock  title,  "  The  People's  William."  Still  later, 
taken  in  the  same  way,  came  the  historic  appellation,  the 
"  Grand  Old  Man,'*  perhaps  the  most  widely  accepted  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  public  man.  Whilst  his  enemies  use  it  with 
tongue  in  cheek  and  meaning  wink  of  the  eye,  his  admirers 
are  content  to  adopt  it  as  a  Uteral  description  of  a  remarkable 
individuality.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  already  beginning 
to  be  lost  in  obscurity,  but  the  honour  of  its  invention 
belongs  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It  will  be  found  in  one  of 
his  early  addresses  to  his  constituents  in  Derby,  and  had  its 
birth  amid  the  exultation  that  followed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
return  to  power  in  1880,  on  the  niin  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government. 

There  is  still  another  name  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  reserved 
for  the  inner  circle  of  his  official  colleagues.  To  them  he 
is  always  "  Mr.  G.,"  and  the  amount  of  expression  this  initial 
is  capable  of  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  accustomed  to 
hear  it  spoken  in  the  varying  moods  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
leaves  his  colleagues. 
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There  is  only  one  other  man  in  political  life  whose  per- 
sonality is  so  intimate  in  the  public  mind  that  he  is  invariably 
spoken  of  by  a  more  or  less  affectionate  diminutive.  No  mw 
in  ordinary  conversation  ever  thinks  of  alludinff  to  the  noble 


lord,  the  member  fur  PiwMington,  as  Lonl  Randolph  Churchill, 
or  even  Lonl  Kimdolph.  He  is  always  Randolph,  whether  to 
the  man  in  the  street  or  to  the  ))oIitician  at  the  dinner-table, 
I'erhajts  it  is  funniest  to  hear  fiiir  Ia<lies,  old  an<l  yoiinjj,  sjtcak 
of  him  by  his  (.'hristiim  name,  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  a  cousin, 
or  a  i)ct  do;;. 
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Aug.  16.— Sir  w.  Conceding  Sir  William  Harcourt's  position  as 
luatier  of  the  the  Leader  of  an  Opposition  bent  upon  opposing, 
Opposition.  nothing  could  exceed  the  skill  or  the  adroitness 
of  his  operations  carried  on  throughout  the  week  inTJommittee 
on  the  Tithes  Bill.  It  has  been  a  momentous  epoch  in  his 
career,  finally  settling  the  always  vexed  question  of  the  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Sometimes,  lacking  a  free  hand,  not  quite  certain  of 
his  position  on  his  own  side,  and  still  impelled  to  volubility, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  has  offended  the  sense  of  the  House  by 
a  certain  ponderosity  of  humour  and  invective.  Through  this 
week  he  has  been  entirely  free  from  these  vices.  No  one, 
unless  it  be  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  a  kind  of  Parliamentary  Bidder, 
could  count  up  the  number  of  speeches  he  has  made  since 
Monday.  But  it  can  be  safely  asserted  by  one  who  heard 
them  all  that  never  once  did  he  descend  into  that  swaggering, 
bullying  mood  which  at  other  times  debases  his  style.  Quick 
to  see  a  point,  happy  in  phraseology,  brief  in  speech,  he  has 
invariably  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way. 

For  high  comedy,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  played  a  by  no 
means  secondary  part,  nothing  has  of  late  been  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  equal  to  the  passage  in  which  the  two 
Leaders  fenced  across  the  table  over  the  dead  body  of  the 
Tithes  Bill.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  first  business  was  to  see 
that  the  Bill  was  really  destroyed.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  as  a  consequence  of  the  Speaker's  ruling  in  reply  to 
his  question  on  a  point  of  order.  Mr.  Smith  of  necessity 
followed  with  the  ^vithdrawal  of  the  Bill,  and  on  this  16th  of 
August,  with  over  eighty  votes  in  Supply  yet  to  be  taken,  and 
with  knowledge  gained  through  the  week  of  the  manifold 
opposition  evoked  by  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question, 
it  was  physically  and  morally  impossible  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt. 

That  quite  clear,  Sir  William  Harcourt's  whole  manner 
changed.  On  the  instant  he  became  the  chief  mourner  over 
the  still-bom  Bill  foreshadowed  by  the  amendments  of  the 
Attorney-General  It  was  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart,  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Smith,  un- 
natural parent,  was  determined  to  refuse  proffered  help  of  a 
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I)asser-by  to  resuscitftte  the  bantling  ?    Then  cuiie  hia  eulogy 
of  tliiK  oHWiirinjr  of  a  Conservative  Oovcminent  sketched  in 
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the  amendments  to  the  now  abandoned  Bill  the  Attorney- 
General  had  laid  upon  the  table,  embodying,  as  Sir  Wilham 
said  they  did,  principles  fought  for  through  generations  by 
Radicals — the  transference  of  the  liability  for  tithes  from  occu- 
pier to  landowner,  and  the  establishment  of  a  universal  land 
court  in  this  countr}'.  The  Attorney-General  tossed  luieasily 
on  his  seat  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  turned  and  blessed  him. 
Mr.  Smith  endeavoured  to  look  unconcerned  while  he  spas- 
modically took  notes.  Conservative  gentlemen  rustled  their 
papers  and  muttered  interjections.  But  it  was  not  for  them 
to  interrupt  a  generous  adversary,  exhausting  eulogy  on  a 
measure  submitted  by  their  own  leaders,  which  they  had 
assembled  in  unwonted  numbers  to  support. 

When  Sir  William  Harcourt  resumed  his  seat  his  triumph 
was  complete.  The  Bill  he  had  fought  all  the  week  was  dead, 
and  no  one  could  say  he  had  done  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  extolled  its  merits  (in  its  amended  form),  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  had  besought  the  Government  not  to  abandon  it 
by  the  wayside. 


Aug.  30. 


Parliament  prorogued. 


SESSION   OF  1889. 


FEBRUARY. 


21.  Thurs. — H.  M.  Speech.    Address  thereon. 

First  Debate. 

22.  Fri.—mtio.        Ditto.        Second  Debnte. 
i'i.  J/ou.— Ditto,       Ditto.  Amendment 

(Ireland),   Mr.  John  Morlty.     Third 
Debate. 


20.  riww.— H.  M.  Si>eech.     Address  thereon. 
Fourth  Debate. 


27.  Jr«rf.— Ditto.       Ditto. 

28.  rAnr».-DitU>.    Ditto. 


Fifth  Debate, 
Sixth  Debnt«. 


MARCH. 


1.  Fri. — H.  M.  Si^eech.  Address  thereon. 
Division  on  Mr.  Morley's  Amend- 
ment —  For,  200.  Against,  339. 
Seventh  Debate. 

4.  Mon. — Ditto.  Ditto.  Amendment 

(Highlands,  &c.,  Scotland),  Mr.  Cald- 
!«//.  Division— For,  90.  Against,  100. 
Eighth  Debate. 

r>.  Tues.—A»h  Wednesday  Motion.  Division 
—For,  193.  Against,  112. 
H.  M.Si^eech.  Address  thereon.  Amend- 
ment (Trafalgar  Square),  Mr.  Pickerg- 
gill.  Division  -For,  109.  Against, 
188.     Ninth  Debate. 


0.  Weil.—H.  M.  Speech,  Address  thereon. 
Division  ou  Main  Question  (clMimed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smitli)  —  For,  227. 
Against,  99.    Tenth  Debute. 

7.  T/i«r«.— Naval  Defences.    Committee. 

Supply :  Civil  Services. 

8.  fri.— Morning  Sittings.     Motion,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Smith. 
Supply.     Amendment,   Mr.  BradUmgh. 
Division— For,  79.    Against,  112. 

11.  Ifon.— Supply  :    Army    Estimates.     Mr. 

Stanhtpe's  Statement. 

12.  TuM.— Morning  Sitting.    Supply:  Army 

Estimates. 
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MARCH   {continuetT^ 


13.  ir«f.— PrisioiuTM     (Irflaiul)     Bill      Mr. 

J.    O'Connor.      I>i vision -- F<)r,    \Wi. 
Against,  25K. 

14.  TAmdc.— Sui»i»ly:NavyEstiiiuiteK.  Aineml* 

meat,  Mr.  Ihiff.     I)iviKi<m — For,  .M. 
Against,  \W.     EHtiniates  conKidercd. 

15.  Fri.— SalarieH  <>f  MiniHtertt.     Mutioii,  Mr. 

liothltone. 
Debute*  on  Evening  So1uk»Ih. 
18.  iV(»»».— Supply :  Civil  ^k•n•i<•eH. 
ly.  Thm.— Publi<>   BuMineKs.     Motion  (Prece- 
dence, Ac,  t«»  Supply),   Mr.  If.  H. 
Smith,     Division  on  Main  Question— 
For,  'J^^K    Against,  l«iO. 
Supply.     Re|K)rt.     Civil    Service    Esti- 
uiatefl. 

20.  If>/.— Supplv :  Civil  Senicc  Estimates. 

21.  IVniw.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

22.  /ri.— Ditto.  Ditto.     Si)ecial   Com- 

mission.     Hie    Statement    by    The 
Attvrnt.y-fknfKil. 


25.  Ji/ou.— Supply.     Report,     .^ir.  C.  i^^J*»/.' 
and     7'he    AttuTHf\i'*irnfrart    SUtr- 
nienta. 
Naval  Defence.    Coiuinittee. 

2rt.  rMfjr.— »nm.ly  :  Civil  S»ni«-e  E«tiiiiat««. 
Slave  Trade.     Motion,  A/r.  .n'.  It-tt-m. 

27.  ir^f.— Removal  of  Wrecks  BiJL    Sir.  H. 

Iiirkfte,'k.     Read  2  \ 
Hale  of  Intoxicating  Li<|nnn  <«n  f*ni»iUT 
Bill.     Mr.  J.  C.  SUrtnP^'H.   t»l  Kttk*\- 
ing.     Division— K<»r,   17!<.     Agaiu«t, 
157. 

28.  Thur$ Supplv  :  Civil  Senice  Ijitluiat*^ 

Army  Annual  Bill    Cotniuittre. 

21*.  »i.—Tlie  late  Mr.  John  Bright.    RriiMrk* 
by  Mr.  11*.  //.  Smith,  Mr.  tUntlMont, 
Ac. 
IViymcnt    of    Mpmlnrt.      MotiiHi,    Mr. 
ffHvifl:     lioune  r«KiuteO. 


APRIL. 


1.  -VoH.— Xnvsl  Defence.    C<»mmittee.    Re- 

solutii»n.      Division  (claime<l)— For, 
251.    Against.  75. 

2.  7'»f.<.  — Supply  :  Civil  Sfr\ice  Estimates. 

PiMirin  !jirgeTt»wns.  Motion,  Mr.  Ilrmnl' 
htirnt.     Select  Conuaittee  agree<l  to. 

3.  IIV.7.  —  Trusts    Investments    Hill.       Mr. 

CoziiiM  Hoiilft.     R«*Ad  2". 

4.  r/«'n».— Nil val  Defence.     RejK»rt. 

5.  Fri.  —  Vai'eiu«ti<m     Acts.     Motion,     Mr. 

ricton. 
^.  3/'>>j.-- Local  (Joverament    for  Scotland. 
Hills  brought  in. 
Supply  :  Civil  Si'r>'ice  EstimateM. 
!•.  7'»'«j<.— Supply :  Civil  Service  Kstimat«t«. 
Home  Rule*  for  Scotlantl.     Miction,  Dr. 
Clark.     Division— Fur,  7l».    Ag:iinst, 
20(>. 
10.  U'etl  -Agricultural  Teiinnts (Ireland) Bill. 
Mr.  i  riHif.     2nd  Reading.     Division 
—  Fur,  1«W.     Against,  221». 


11.  TfcHP*.— A«\jouninient.    Mot  km  (state  of 

iKniegaD.  Mr.  MncS'riU. 
Supply  :  Civil  Ser%-ice  Eiitimateiu 
Sugar  Convention  Bill.  Motioo  fur  leave, 

JUtrou  tU  ll*(>r-M«. 

12.  »!.- Supply:   Civil   Service   Eatlniatr*. 
,  Motion  (Public  Executioner),  .sir.  K. 

Ije*'hinfrr. 
Supply :  Report, 

Religions  PnN»eentioni(,  Ac,  Bill    Mr. 
lirtnUanffh.    2ml   Ri«dlng.     l>i visit « 
I  —For,  4«k    Against,  IIL 

15.  AfoM.— Way  sand  Msana.    Ftnancial  8Ute- 
mentf  Mr.  (iittchen. 

Iri.  ru<4.— Supply :  Civil  Service  Eatimatea. 

29.  Afoa.— I)ltt<».  Ditto. 

SO.  Tiu*. — Business  «)f  the  Houne.    M<»minii 
Sittings.     Motion,  Sir.  M.  H.  iitnck. 
Kast India Aliakarll>e|«rtitirut.  Mutiuo, 
Mr.  S.  .s'MirA. 


.MAY. 


1.  H'rJ.— I>>.iselioMs  Eiifrancbisement  Bill. 

Mr.    11.    W.    l.a»-*i'ii.     2iid    Reading. 
Division     For,  l.'.T.     .Vgaiust,  ls<». 

2.  Thvrn.-   Ways  and    .Means.     Budget   Re- 

solutions. 
Supplv:  Civil  Ser\'ic^  Kstimates. 
W.  /■>!.— Ditto.  Ditt4., 

Motion  (Mpium   Trade),    Mr.   S.   Smith. 
Division— For,  sj<.    Against,  1»«5. 
<:.  .V"fi.— AdJounim«'aL      Motion    (Ireland, 
Police),  .Mr.  A.  Jonrg. 
Naval  l»ef»-iice  Bill.     2nd  Reading.     De- 
liat<-  adjounietl. 
7.   /  i'»j«.  — IMtto.  Ditt«».  Division — 

For.  277.     .X^'zuiihI.  13#«. 
N  HV//. -Theatn'i.(L..ndon)Hill.    Mr.  IHjon. 
Ilttitlnivl.     2iid  Reailing.     Bill  put  off 
for  six  montiis. 
Corjioml  l^inislinieut  Hill.    Mr.  Milrtiin. 
2nd    Rea^ling.      iJivisIou— F«»r,    l!»4.    •' 
Against,  I'M. 


y.  rJkiirs.— Ways   and  Meana.    Budgrt  Re- 
solutions. 
Supidy  :  Civii  tierrice  Batioiatca. 
10.  »i.— Ditto.  Ditta 

Universities  (Reimraentatloa  t^  Uo- 
tit»n,  .Mr.  K.  IMerttmi,  Di^isimi— 
For,  124.    A^nat,  217. 

IS.  A/oM.— Cust«tnui.  Ac,  Bill.    R«mI  t*. 
Na\-al  Defence  BiU.    Ominiitter. 

14.  r»i>x— 8upply  :  C^ril  Henriee  Estimatca. 

Establishe*!  Cliureh  in  Walea.  Mution, 
Mr.  />j//*r.vH.  Dirision  ~  Fur,  :f31. 
Against,  2^4. 

15.  ir«L-E«lucation    (Walea)   Bill     Mr.  .<. 

JUHdtl.     Read  2'. 

in.  ThurM.  —  IVrpetiial    Pension*.       Motion. 
Mr.  JtmtilaHffh,     Division— Fur,  MX 
Against,  '10*. 
Customs,  &c..  Bin.    Conmittea. 
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MAY    (continued). 


17. 


•20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


Fri. — Cusitoms,  &c.,  Bill.    Committee. 
Naval  Defence  Bill.    Sitl  Heading.    De- 
late adjourned. 
HoiiKe  of  Lords.   Motion,  ^fr.  LnhoucJiere. 
Division— For,  100.    Against,  201. 
iVou,—  Xaval  Defence  Bill.    3rd  Reading. 
Division— For,  183.     Against,  101. 
Sui»ply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

'/•«<'.<.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

Wed.—Ca&l  DuUes  (London)  Bill.    Sir  .7. 

Pecute.    2nd  Reading.     Division— For, 

264.    Against,  104. 
Thurs.—Loca\  Government  (Scotland)  Bill. 

2nd  Reading.    Debate  adjourned. 

J-Vi.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

Penal  System.    Motion,  Mr.  rickertgill. 
Division— For,  53.    Against,  122. 


27.  Mon.  —  Adjouniment.     Motion,    Ireland 

(Evictions),  Mr.  W.  O'JtrUn. 
Local  Government  (Scotland )  Bill.    2nd 
Reading.    Debate  adjourned. 

28.  Thm  — Supplv  :  Reports 

2i).  H'cd.— Poor  Rate  (Sletropolis)  Bill.     Mr. 
PiclersifUl.     2nd    Reading.    Division 
—For,  181.    Against,  217. 
80.  77iMr5.— Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bill. 
2nd    Reading.      Division— For,    239. 
AgHinst,  177. 
31.  »i.— Local  Government  (Scotland)  Sn p. 
plement-arv   Provisions    Bill.      Read 
2^ 
Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
Unc<,venanted    Civil    Servants  (India). 
Motion,  Sir  li.  J.fthbridge.    Divi.sion 
—For,  bO.    Against,  122. 


3.  3/on.— Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Bill.    Mr. 

A.  Balfour.     Read  1^ 
Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
Board  of  Agriculture  Bill.     Mr.  W.  H. 

Smith.     Read  2*^. 

4.  Tnejf. — Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

Bimetallism.      Motion,     Mr,     Chaplin. 
Debate  a<JjournetI. 

17.  Mon. — Supply:  Army  Estinjatcs. 

18.  7*M«.— Supply :    Navy  and    Army    Esti- 

mates. 

19.  ircrf.— Cnulty    to    Children    Prevention 

Bill.    Committee. 

20.  Thurs.  —  Universities     (Scotland)     Bill. 

Read  2^ 


UNE. 
21. 

24. 

9.'. 


25. 


2«^. 


27, 


28. 


/■Vi.— Supi»ly  :  Army  Estimates. 
Evictions  (Ireland).     Motion,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Kllis.     Division— For,  178.    Against. 
248. 
3fon.— Board  of  Agriculture  Bill.    Com- 
mittee. 
Bann   Drainage  Bill.    Second  Reading. 
Divisit.n— For,  205.    Against.  59. 
Tmm.— Adjournment.  Motion,  Mr.  Cnning- 
haiuf  (irahom. 
Universities  (Scotland)  Bill.  C'^imnittee. 
»'«/.— Cruelty    to    Children,    &c.,    Bill. 

C«»nimittee. 
I'hura.  —  Universities     (Scotland)     Bill. 

Committee. 
fVi.- Ditto.  Ditto. 

Sale  of  Irish  Estates.    Motion,  Mr.  Lea. 


JULY. 


1.  Mon. — A'ljoumment.     Motion  (arrest  of 

Mr.  W.  O'Brien),  Mr.  Srxtun. 
Universities  (Scotland)  Bill.  Committee. 

2.  Tueif.-VHiUK         Ditto.        To  rejK.it. 

3.  HV<;.— Cruelty   to    Cliildren,    &c.,    Bill. 

Committee.    To  report. 
Coal  Duties  (London)  Bill.    Comnnttee. 

4.  7'A»«r.<».— Prince  AlliertVictorand  Princess 

Louise  of   Wales.     Royal   Messages. 
Select  Committee  apjK)inted. 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bills.  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  frt.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

Hop  Industry.    Motit»n,  Mr.  Brooljleld. 
Select  Committee  amioiiited. 

8.  -Von.— Acljouniment.     Motion  (arrest  of 

Mr.  O'Brien),  ruled  out  of  order  by 
Mr.  Sjteaker. 
Lo<'al     Government    (Scotland)    Bills. 
Committee. 

9.  '/'it*^.— Royal    Grants.      Nomination    of 

Select  Connnittee. 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bill.    Corn- 
mi  tte<',. 

10.  If W.- Cruelty    to    Children   Bill   consi- 

dered. 
Interme<liate    Education    (Wales)    Bill. 
Committee. 

11.  Thurs. —Li>c2l\     Govennneut     (Scotland) 

Bill.    Committee. 

12.  fVf.- Ditto.  Ditto. 
Vk  Mon.-Vitto.  Ditto. 
Iti.  TuM.— Ditto.              Ditto. 


17.  Jred.-Universities  (Scotland)  Bin.    Con- 

sidered. 

18.  T/jHr.s.— Tithe     Rent-charge,    &c.,    Bill. 

Mr.  S*-cr(tary  Matthews.   2nd  Reading. 
Division— For,  20.8.    Against,  151. 

19.  /'Vi.— .Vdjournmeiit.   Motion  (Magistrates, 

India),  Dr.  Cameron. 

Light  Railways  (Ii*eland)  Bill.  2nd 
Reading. 

Motion  toailjoum  debate  (Sir  W.  Uiwaon), 
not  ]mt  by  Mr.  Sj^ieaker. 

Merchant  Shipping,  &c.  Bill.  Con- 
sidered. 

22.  3/o«.— Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Consi<leretL 

23.  rttfs.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

24.  ir«f.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

25.  Thurs.— I'hn   Royal   Grants.    Debate  on 

going  into  Committee.    Adjoumeil. 

20.  /•Vi.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Division  on 

Mr.  Laboucherea  Ameudmeut.  For, 
11«.     Against,  398. 

29.  3/oft.— Ditto.       Committee.    Division  on 

Mr.  J.  Morley's  Amendment— For, 
134.  Against,  353.  Resolutions  re- 
IH)rted. 

30.  Tues.  Royal  Grants.    Bill  read  1°. 

Universities  (Scotland)  Bill.  Considered. 
Post  Office  Site*  Bill.     Read  2°. 

31.  ir«/.— Universities  (ScotUnd)  Bill.    Read 

Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Bill. 
Read  2^ 
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AUGUST. 


1. 


•> 


7. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


T/t«r;t.— Mr.    Dei>iity-8i>eaker    took    the 
Chair  un<ler  S.  6.  No.  1. 
Adjoumiupiit.     Motion    (Dr.    Tanner'8 

cane),  Mr.  Sexto n. 
Prince  of  Waless  Children  Bill.    Coin- 
mi  ttw. 
fVi.- Prince  of    Wales's   Chihlr^n    Bill. 
Committee. 
Council  of  India  Bill.     Rend  2^ 
.V(i».-- Prince  of   Wales'n  Children   Bill. 
Reail  S^\ 
Supply  :  E<lucntion  Voto. 
Tiifs. — iSnpply  :  Civil  .**«'rvice  EHtiniat«8. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Rent-charge    Bill.      Com- 


HV/.-Ditt(» 
ThutK. — Ditto, 
fi/.— Ditto. 
Moil.  —  Titlie 
mittee. 

Dcliate  on  InHtructions*  thereto. 
Tit(8.  —  Tithe    Rent-chartje    Bill. 

mittee. 
Weil.  —  Tithe    Rent-charue    Bill, 
mittee. 
Supply :  Civil  Ser\'ice  Eiitimates. 


Corn- 
Corn- 


TAtin.— Supply :  CiTil  Bervire  E*tiinat4iL 
>'ri.— Tithe  Reot-chAiiBe,  ke.,  BilL    Wit U- 
drawD. 

Supply :  Cl^il  Service  Efltimate*. 
.<!r.f.- Ditto.  Ditto. 

3/ou.~LiKht    Railways    (Ireland)    Bill. 
0>naid«red.    Rea^l  3'. 

Supply :  Civil  Service  Estimatea. 
rtie*.— IMtto.  Ditto. 

fred.—Dltto.  Ditto. 

7Am«.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

i'Vi.— Ditto.  Ditto. 

.Sat.— Supply.    Report 

Appropriation  Bill.    Read  1"*. 

ifon.— Technical  Inatnicti<»i  Bill.    Com- 
mittee. 
Appropriation  BilL     R«ad  S^ 

Ttiei,^  Apiiropriation  Bill.    Committee. 
Eaat  India.    Financial  Statement. 
Technical  Inatraction  BilL    Committee. 

28.  H'M/.^Appropriation  BilL    Read  S\ 

Teehnicttl  Instruction  BilL    Conaklcxfl. 

SO.  Frf.— Prorogation. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
10. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

I    24. 

I 

i  2tf. 


27. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DEATH     OF     MR.     BIGGAR. 

Opening  Day — Privilege — A  Stranger  in  the  House — Mr.  Pamell — The  Duke 
of  Fife — The  Pamell  Commissioners'  Report — Mr.  Pyne*8  Watch — Death 
of  Mr.  Biggar—" What's  That?"— Major  O'Gorman— Mr.  Pamell— The 
Foiir-hours'  Speech — Reaction — Biggar  ^;w  ct  Jils — Mr.  Biggar  and  the 
Admiral. 

Feb.  11  .—Open-     Xhe  attendance  of  members  of  the  House  ot 

Commons  on  the  barren  ceremony  of  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  by  Commission  is  gradually  falling  away,  and 
to-day  there  was  a  more  than  usually  beggarly  array.  This 
was  made  up  for  two  hours  later,  when  lobby  and  House  were 
crowded.  Everyone  was  asking  whether  the  motion  on  the 
breach  of  privilege  would  come  oft',  and  if  so  in  what  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  moved  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  charac- 
terises the  letter  published  in  the  Times  last  April  (purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  proved  to  have  been 
forged  by  Pigott)  "  a  false  and  scandalous  libel,  and  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  the  House.'* 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  except  for  the  crowded  benches 
and  the  teeming  excitement,  matters  progressed  for  a  couple 
of  hours  as  if  nothing  particular  were  to  the  fore,  and  as  if 
by-and-bye  the  House  would  be  lulled  by  the  platitudes  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address.  The  front  Oppo- 
sition bench  had  mustered  in  full  force,  only  Mr.  Gladstone 
tarrying  on  the  way.  At  live  o'clock,  when  the  dreary  process 
of  balloting  for  motions  had  been  going  forward  for  half  an 
hour,  the  echo  of  a  prolonged  cheer  was  heard  in  the  precincts 
of  the  House.  This  was  from  the  serried  multitude  at  the 
gates  of  Palace  Yard,  who  had  w^aited  all  the  afternoon  to 
greet  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  him  drive 
down  m  an  open  barouche. 
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!Mr.  Pamcll  was  early  in  his  place,  looking  much  better 
than  before  the  recess.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  alsi) 
back,  bringing  his  Licensing  liill  with  hiin.  Mr.  Laboucherc 
sat  watchful  at  the  corner  seat  below  the  gang\*'ay.  and  there 
was  quite  a  light  for  the  opposite  seat  vacatetl  by  Mr.  Chaplin. 
who  presently  took  his  seat  on  re-election  on  acceptance  of 
office  as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  William  O'Brien  was 
also  in  the  House,  but  he  took  up  a  position  on  a  back  ben<*h, 
and  was  not  observed  till  he  rose  to  give  notice  of  a  motion. 
when  he  was  loudly  cheered  from  below  the  gangway.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  came  and  went,  moving  solenmly  to  and 
from  his  place  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  but  his  appear- 
ance gave  rise  to  no  demonstration.  Mr.  Ciladatone,  on  the 
contrary,  wtis  hailed  with  hearty  cheers  from  the  Opposition. 

On  the  other  side  Mr.  Balfour  is  still  the  favourite,  as  was 
shown  by  the  cheering  that  greeted  his  entrance.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  arrived  low^  before  four  o'clock,  full  of  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  his  going  dowTi  to  Egj'pt.  He  and  Sir 
Henr}'  James  solely  represented  the  Dissentient  Lil^erals  on 
the  fnmt  Opposition  l>ench,  and  Sir  Henr}%  coming  in  late, 
found  uncomfortably  little  room.  There  is  already  evident  a 
determined  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  (iladstone's  col- 
leagues to  put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience  to  find  room 
in  the  centre  of  their  camp  for  allies  of  the  Government. 

Pri\-iiege.  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  speech  in  moving  his  resolu- 
tion on  the  privilege  question  was  in  his  more 
serious  Parliamentary  style.  There  was  an  expectation  in 
the  crowded  House  that  he  would  enliven  the  debate  bv 
some  of  his  sharp  thrusts.  But  he  was  apparently  weighted 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and  resisted  the  temptation 
that  sometim(\s  besets  him  to  raise  a  laugh.  He  was  listene<l 
to  throuirhout  with  enirrossed  attention  on  the  Conservative 
side,  and  was  encouraged  by  frequent  cheers  from  the  OpiK>- 
sititm.  Perhaps  the  most  eftective  passage  in  a  speech  that 
lasted  nearly  threo-ipiarters  of  an  hour  was  the  picture  he 
presented  to  the  House  of  the  Thnex,  instead  of  libelling  an 
Irish  meiiibrr,  having  ma<le  an  accusation  of  similar  imiH>rt 
against  either  Mr.  Smith  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheipier, 
tinung  its  attark  for  the  morning  of  a  debate  ending  in  a  vole 
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of  confidence  in  the  Government.  How,  he  asked,  would  the 
House  of  Commons  have  acted  in  such  circumstances  ?  That 
shot  went  right  home. 

As  frequently  happens  when  the  Government  are  in  a 
tight  place,  KSir  John  Gorst  was  put  forward  to  deliver  them. 
He  was  less  successful  than  usual,  but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
generously  said,  he  had  done  his  best  in  a  bad  case.  How 
bad  it  was  was  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  so  trained  and 
able  a  debater  gravely  argued  two  points :  the  first  that  the 
motion  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  too  late,  the  second 
affirming  that  it  was  too  early.  Sir  John  moved  an  amend- 
ment, declaring  that  the  House  declined  to  treat  as  a  breach 
of  privilege  the  publication  of  the  letters  and  the  comments 
thereupon. 

A  stranger  in      The  Ministerialists  listening  to  Sir  John  Gorst 

knew  how  bad  a  case  they  had,  and  welcomed 
with  disproportionate  hilarity  a  little  incident  that  varied  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion.  This  was  the  appearance  of  a  mouse, 
which  darted  from  the  Bar  towards  the  centre  of  the  House, 
and  then,  frightened  by  the  cries  the  intrusion  drew  forth, 
harked  back,  stumlJmg  against  Mr.  Bond,  the  member  for 
East  Dorset,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by  the  Cross 
Benches.  Mr.  Bond  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  figures  in 
Parliament,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  hon.  member  jumping 
up  into  the  air,  affrighted  at  the  attack  made  upon  him, 
convulsed  the  House  with  laughter,  and  for  several  minutes 
the  grave  debate  was  interrupted  by  this  trivial  incident. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  all  his  customary  force  and 
cogency,  undaunted  by  the  unwonted  circumstance  of  almost 
empty  benches. 

Mr.  Pameii.       After  this  the  House  emptied,  not  to  be  kept 

together  even  by  ^Ir.  Balfour's  speech,  which 
seemed  to  portend  the  sudden  close  of  the  debate.  It  was 
not  till  half-past  eleven,  when  Mr.  Pamell  rose,  that  the 
benches  once  more  filled.  Mr.  Pamell  made  an  impressive 
speech,  full  of  dramatic  force,  unassisted  by  gesture  or  up- 
lifted voice.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  word  "  forged  " 
should  precede  "  letters  "  in  the  amendment  of  Sir  John  Gorst. 
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Mr.  Smith,  rising  to  the  situation  with  quite  unexpectc<l 
readiness  and  ixdroitness,  accepted  this  amendment,  frankly 
and  fully  declaring  the  detestation  of  himself  and  his  party 
of  the  tiictios  in  which  the  TimeH  had  so  disastrously  failed 
The  division  took  place  just  before  midnight,  Sir  John 
<Torst's  ainendinent  (as  amended  by  Parnell)  being  of  course 
<*arried,  but  by  a  significantly  reduced  majority,  2G0  voting 
for  it  and  212  against 

It  wius  now  too  late  to  proceed  with  the  Address,  which 
for  the  first  time  in  Parliamentary  histor}'  stood  over  un- 
touched  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session. 

*,^X  ^■*-,t:.J^®    Tlie   Duke  of  Fife  has  passed  an  interestinif, 

Duke  of  Fife.  ,  ,  11  •  »       i     1^ 

and  more  or  less  agreeable,  evenmg.  At  half- 
past  four  o'idock,  robed  in  scarlet  and  ennine,  he  was  one  of 
a  quaint  ])rocession  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  played  a 
part,  whereby  he  was  re-introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
his  new  dignity  ;is  Duke.  An  hour  later  he  was  sitting  in 
nuifti  in  the  Peers'  (Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  listening 
to  Mr.  LaboucluTo,  who,  in  his  peculiarly  frank  manner,  was 
<liscussing  and  criticising  the  Duke's  connection  with  a  com- 
mercial undertaking  in  South  Africa.  As  Earl  of  Fife  the 
Duke  luis  held  a  seat  in  the  Lords  since,  in  1H85,  he  was 
created  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Lords  there  is  a  considerable  difterence  between  an  Earl  and 
a  Duke,  and,  coming  to  his  legislative  duties  in  his  new  style, 
the  Queen's  grundson-in-law  was  received  with  a  certain 
ceremony  not  lacking  in  grotesqueness. 

As  no  one  knew  what  was  in  store  the  House  of  Lords  was 
nearly  empty.  Tlu'  fii*st  intimation  of  the  event  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  ])ro<.ossic»n  entering  from  the  Bar.  tTnder  their 
disguise  of  scarlet  cloaks  slashc^l  with  ennine  were  presently 
recognised  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Westmuister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Ik^hind  them  walketl  Black  Rod 
and  (iarter  King-of-Anns.  This  august  body  had  evidently 
in  charge  the  new  Duke,  who  was  also  hidden  behind  the 
folds  of  his  poor's  cloak.  Tlie  novice,  walking  between  the 
IVince  of  Walis  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  advanced 
towards  the  woolsatk.  on  which  reposed  the  classic  and 
graceful  figure  (►f  the  Lord  Chancellor.    Halting  a  few  paces  otf 
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the  four  peers,  putting  on  tlieir  three-cornered  hats,  solemnly 
lifted  them  three  times  in  salute  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who, 
with  equal  gravity,  thrice  lifted  his.  Not  a  word  passed,  and 
the  procession  started  oft*  again.  This  time  it  made  a  tour  of 
the  Clerk's  table,  reaching  the  bench  on  which  dukes  are  privi- 
leged to  sit.  The  four  peers,  taking  their  seats  here,  once 
more  turned  towards  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  again  gravely 
three  times  raised  their  hats.  Each  time  they  did  it  the  Lord 
Chancellor  raised  his,  the  whole  procession  being  comically 
reminiscent  of  an  essay  in  semaphore  signalling. 

This  done,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Duke  of  Norlblk,  with  Black  Rod  and 
Garter  King-of-Arms  still  in  attendance,  marched  forth  and 
disappeared  through  the  doorway.  Presently  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  unrobed,  came  back,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  wool- 
sack, chatted  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  probably  congratu- 
lating him  on  the  graceful  manner  with  which  he  had  achieved 
his  share  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Parneii       Shortly  after  the  House  met  this  afternoon  Mr. 

Commissioners        t^  ^^  ^  ^  •  i      t^- 

Report.  ramell  put  the  expected  question  to  the  r  irst 

Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  asked  Mr.  Smith 
what  action  Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to  take  with 
respect  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission. 

Mr.  Smith's  reply  was  awaited  with  profound  interest. 
He  briefly  pointed  out  that  the  report  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Ministers,  only  at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  and  that 
they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  proper 
course  to  take.  There  was  a  dead  silence  after  this  reply — an 
awkward  pause.  There  was  a  half  expectation  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, intently  listening,  would  break  in,  but  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  evidently  accepting  the 
answer  as  reasonable.  By  Monday,  however.  Ministers  will  have 
had  full  opportunity  of  considering  their  position,  and  a  fresh 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  them  of  stating  their  intentions. 

It  was  noted  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  brief  reply  to  Mr. 
Pamell,  was  particular  in  intimating  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  occupy  any  privileged  position  in  respect 
of  early  knowledge  of  the  purport  of  the  report.  That  is  lite- 
rally true,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know.    The  manuscript 
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of  the  report  Wcos  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  forthwith 
despatched  it  to  the  printers.  Proofs  were  snpphefl  to  the 
three  judges,  who  were  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  printers.  Mr.  Smith  was,  I  believe,  most  punctilious  in 
arranging  that  the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  report  should 
be  made  to  Ministers  exactly  on  the  same  tenns  as  to  other 
members  of  the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hurlv- 
burly  that  took  place  at  the  door  of  the  Vote  Office  last  night, 
when  at  ten  o'clock  the  first  batch  of  Blue-books  arrived,  more 
than  one  Minister  figured  struggling  for  a  copy.  There  was 
no  more  intensely  interested  reader  of  the  Blue-book  in  the 
House  than  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  sat  on  the  Treasun'  Bench  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock  with  the  prized  volume  in  his  hands, 
eagerly  looking  over  the  pages. 

Feb.  17.— Mr.     l^earing  on  the  question  of  the  manner  of  the 

X^VDO  8  WAtCO 

death  of  Mr.  P)Tie,  member  for  Waterfonl  (who 
disappeared  from  the  deck  of  the  Holyhead  packet-boat,  and 
was  drowned),  I  hear  a  curious  story.  Just  before  starting  for 
Holyhead  he  went  to  a  colleague  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  handed  him  his  watch,  asking  him  to  take  care  of  it  for 
him.  The  member  was  puzzled  at  this  request,  but  accepted 
the  conmiission.  When  news  came  of  poor  Pyne's  disappear- 
ance, what  was  doubtless  his  original  intention  was  carried 
out,  and  the  watch  was  forwarded  to  his  wife.  On  the  dial 
there  was  roughly  engnived  the  words  : 

"  Pay  no  rent" 

This  was  one  of  Mr.  Pyne's  original  devices,  akin  to  his 
famous  exploits  in  his  castle.  Whenever  in  troublesome  times 
any  of  his  poor  neighbours  came  to  him  for  advice  as  to  what 
they  should  do  in  face  of  a  demand  for  rent,  Pjne  would 
shake  his  head. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  advice  on  this  subject,"  ho  said,  "  because 
Mr.  Balfour  siiys  it  is  illegal.  But  Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I 
will  show  you  what  time  of  day  it  is  " ;  and  holding  out  his 
watch,  the  intjuiring  tenant  read  upon  it  the  admonitory  legend 

^\\J^r^^***^     The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Biesar, 

of  Mr.  Kitorar.  . 

which  reachiMl  the  House  of  Commons  shortiv 

m 

after  it  met  this  afternoon,  has  created  a  deep  and  painful 
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sensation.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  members 
in  the  House  whose  sudden  removal  would  have  given  a  pro- 
founder  shock.  For  sixteen  years  the  member  for  Cavan  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  at  Westminster,  and  last  year  his  per- 
r.onality  gained  a  wider  circle  of  acquaintances  through  his 
daily  appearance  in  the  court  of  the  Pamell  Commission. 
There  is  something  of  surprise  to  find  how  strongly  he  was 
liked,  and  how  sincerely  he  was  respected,  even  by  his 
political  adversaries.  There  was  a  time  when  his  uprising 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  yells  and  howls.  He 
lived  that  down,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
doubtless  oddly-mannered,  but  as  a  man  of  shrewd  judg- 
ment, untiring  industry,  kindly  heart,  and  unpurchasable 
integrity. 

It  chanced  that  his  very  last  appearance  in  the  House  was 
in  a  prominent  position.  Just  on  the  stroke  of  midnight  he 
walked  up  to  the  table  as  one  of  the  tellers  in  the  division  on 
Mr.  Pamell's  amendment  to  the  Address,  and  at  six  o'clock 
this  morning  he  was  lying  dead  in  his  bedroom  at  Clapham. 
Angina  pectoris  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death — a 
disease  of  which  symptoms  had  only  recently  manifested  them- 
selves. Before  Parliament  met,  he  had  been  staying  at  Bath, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  relief  of  some  bronchial  disorder. 
He  was  at  the  post  of  duty  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  took  the 
chair,  and  stuck  at  it  in  spite  of  many  warnings.  Last  week 
he  more  than  once  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  chest — a  cir- 
cumstance he  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  east  winds. 
Dr.  Kenny,  passing  him  in  the  lobby  last  night,  and  casting 
upon  him  a  kindly  professional  eye,  remarked  how  ill  he  was 
looking.  He  took  him  oft*  to  a  quiet  room  and  subjected  him 
to  such  examination  as  was  possible.  He  warned  him  that  he 
was  in  a  bad  way,  and  advised  him  to  leave  London  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  months'  rest.  Mr.  Biggar  said  he  would 
"  think  about  it,"  but  Dr.  Kenny  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Mr.  Biggar  to  get  him 
away.  It  was  quite  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to 
leave  the  House  before  the  division.  So  he  stayed,  "  told,"  in 
company  with  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dick  Power,  and 
went  home  saying  he  felt  better. 

At  six  o'clock  this  morning,  his  landlady,  hearing  him 
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breathe  heavily,  wont  into  his  room,  and,  finding  him  verj*  ill, 
ran  out  for  help.     When  she  came  back  he  was  dead. 

**  What's  that?"    County  Cavan  gave  Mr.  Biggar  to  Parliament  at 

the  (xeneral  Election  of  1874,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  that  year  he  sat  silent,  but  pbservant.  Rising 
late  in  the  Session  to  put  a  supplementar}'  question  to  a 
Minister,  Mr.  l)israeli,  startled  by  his  harsh  voice  and  his  odd 
Ulster  accent,  looked  up  and  curiously  regarded  him  thnnigh 
his  eye-glass. 

"  What's  that  ? "  he  drawled  to  Ix)rd  Harrington,  with  an  air 
of  aftected  surprise,  as  if  he  had  seen  seated  in  the  Irish 
quarter  an  ourang-outang,  or  some  other  strange  creature. 

After  a  while  the  House  grew  more  familiar  with  Mr. 
Biggar,  his  voice,  his  manner,  his  ways,  and  his  waistcoat — this 
last  a  fearsome  gannent,  which,  at  a  distance,  might  Ik?  taken 
for  sealskin,  but  was  understood  to  Ikj  of  native  manufacture. 
Later,  when  the  member  for  Cavan  had  established  his  fame 
and  position,  Mr.  Disraeli  knew  only  too  well  what  "that" 
was.  For  a  whole  Session  Mr.  Biggar  flitted  to  and  fro  on  the 
skirts  of  his  party,  nominally  o>niing  the  gentle  leadership  of 
Mr.  Butt,  and  having,  as  yet,  no  fixed  policy,  nor  any  close 
companion. 

Major o'Gonnau.    In  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1875  he  was 

attracted  by  the  potentialities  that  lingered 
around  Major  OXiorman.  Certainly  after  dinner  the  Major 
would  go  further  than  any  man  in  the  direction  of  defying 
the  Speaker  and  flouting  the  fetish  of  Parliamentar}'  decorum. 
The  first  manifestation  of  that  Obstruction  which  has  since 
l)laye(l  so  imiH)rtimt  a  part  in  Parliamentary  history  was 
noted  in  the  closing  months  of  the  Session  of  1874.  At 
that  period  a  Coercion  Act  was  thought  so  little  of,  that,  l)eing 
passed  only  for  a  year,  it  was  included  in  the  Expiring  Acts 
Continuanct.'  Bill,  an  omnibus  measure  into  which  all  kinds  of 
mattor-ot'-coui-se  Bills  are  annually  shovelled.  The  first  stand 
made  l»y  the  Irish  Party  was  against  this  procedure,  and  it  was 
thought  a  signal  victory  when  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  an  under- 
takinir  that  in  future  the  annual  Coercion  Bill  should  have  a 
phu'c  all  to  itsolf,  and  shouki  be  brought  in  early  in  the  Session. 
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In  accordance  with  this  pledge,  it  was  introduced  early  in 
the  Session  of  1875  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  Obstruction, 
as  an  organised  system,  manifested  itself.  Its  organiser  was 
Joseph  GilUs  Biggar,  and  for  a  while  his  forces  consisted  chiefly 
of  Major  O'Gorman.  Mr.  Biggar  took  to  challenging  divisions 
at  unexpected  moments,  and  to  see  him  walking  up  the  floor 
of  the  House,  co- teller  with  the  massive  major,  was  a  picture 
that  excelled  all  possible  travesty. 

Mr.  Parneii.       It  was  not  till  April,  1875,  that  Mr.  Pamell  took 

his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Meath.  At  this  time  the  Irish  Party  were  thoroughly 
roused.  They  had  begun  to  feel  their  power,  even  though  a 
hopeless  minority.  They  were  always  beaten  in  divisions, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  joining  in  the  majority.  They  were, 
moreover,  weakened  by  internecine  conflict.  Mr.  Butt,  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  Parliament,  fretted  and  fumed  when  he  saw 
Parliamentary  usages  trodden  down  by  the  elephantine  Major, 
egged  on  by  Mr.  Biggar.  His  authority  was  still  acknowledged. 
TTiere  were  meetings  of  the  party  at  which  he  presided,  and 
at  which  resolutions  were  submitted  and  agreed  to.  But  Mr. 
Biggar,  pulling  the  strings  to  which  the  Major  danced,  was 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  the  ascendancy.  He  at  least  knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  how  it  was  to  be  obtained. 

He  was  lacking  in  many  of  the  personal  qualifications 
that  go  to  make  a  leader,  and  in  truth  he  had  no  ambition  to 
figure  as  such.  He  would  attach  himself  to  anyone  in  what- 
ever subordinate  position,  if  only  the  combination  would 
work  to  the  end  of  preventing  the  majority  in  a  Saxon  ParUa- 
ment  from  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  associated 
himself  with  Major  O'Gorman  faute  de  niieux  ;  but  when  the 
tall,  pale,  reticent,  Cambridge-bred,  wholly  un-Irish  young 
man,  whom  Meath  had  sent  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Butt,  took 
his  seat,  Mr.  Biggar  quickly  recognised  in  him  the  long-sought 
instrument.  It  was  a  strange  combination,  odder  even  than 
that  first  formed  between  the  dwarf  and  the  giant. 

The  Four-houre'     Mr.  Pamell  entered  Parliament  just  in  time  to 

Siieech  ... 

hear  Mr.  Biggar's  historic  four-hours'  speech.  This 
was  delivered  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  what 
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was  called  the  Peace  Presenation  (Ireland)  Bill  The  memljer 
for  (.'avan  moved  a  hostile  amendment.  The  motion  came  on 
at  five  o'clock,  at  the  conclusion  of  questions.  Mr.  liifq^ 
promptly  rose  from  a  scot  below  the  gangway,  pn-sentinf; 
himself  to  the  \iew  of  the  House  from  behind  a  barricade  ol 
Blue-books,  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  prospect  of  any- 
thing out  of  the  way.  By  this  time  uicmbcrs  had  grown  accus- 
tomt'd  to  the  interposition  of  the  member  for  C'avim,  and  when 
he  rose  they  took  their  onlinarj-  course  of  leaving  the  House. 
Ixwking  in  an  hour 
lator  they  found  him 
still  on  his  legs,  with 
mora  or  less  coherence 
connecting  long  ex- 
tracts from  his  collec- 
tion of  Blue-books.  An 
hour  later  he  was  still 
talking ;  at  half-past 
seven  he  read  through 
from  preamble  to  sched- 
ule a  long  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment At  eight  o'clock 
lie  was  interrupted  by  a 
motion  to  count  the 
House. 

If  the  House  could 
bo  counted  out  that 
would  suit  his  purpose 
as  well  as  onythii^ 
else,  his  object  being 
simply  to  interpose  de- 
lay in  the  passing  of 
the  Coercion  Act,  He 
had  not  for  hours  seen 
more  tlian  ton  or  twenty  mombcrs  in  the  House,  He  bad 
no  personal  knowled^je  of  the  impatient  crowd  outside.  It 
ini;rlit  1)0  iL  nciir  thing.  Suppose  the  Whips  succeeded 
in  driving  in  iliirty-iiine  members  and  Mr.  Biggar  staj-ed 
lie  would  make  the  fortieth,  and  so  the  count  would 
fail.     As  this  fiiislieil  ihrotii;h  his  mind  he  thrust  on  to  his 
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forehead  the  glasses,  with  the  assistance  of  which  he  had  been 
laboriously  reading  extracts,  dived  down  among  his  select 
library  of  Blue-books,  filled  both  arms  with  them,  took  his 
glass  of  water  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  and  made 
with  all  speed  for  the  door. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  members 
flocked  in  at  sound  of  the  bell,  and  Mr.  Biggar  had  only  just 
time  to  get  back  to  his  place  and  resume  his  speech,  which  he 
carried  on  till  nine  o'clock,  having  occupied  the  time  of  the 
House  four  hours  less  ten  minutes. 

Reaction.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  escapades 
which,  whilst  they  endoared  hun  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  made  him  fiercely  hated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  he  gi'inned  his  way  through  contumely,  hitting  out  when 
attacked,  growing  to  be  a  power  by  reason  of  his  absolute 
contempt  and  disregard  for  the  usages  which  guided  the  con- 
duct of  an  ordinary  member  of  Parliament.  As  the  Sessions 
rolled  on,  his  eccentricities  came,  by  imperceptible  movements, 
to  be  regarded  with  uululgent  eye.  Members  know^ing  him 
better  learned  that  beneath  his  rough  exterior  beat  a  kindly 
heart ;  that  his  hand,  though  coarsely  grained,  was  generous ; 
that  he  was  a  faithful  friend,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  nationality 
to  the  advancement  of  whose  cause  he  had  given  up  his  nights 
and  days.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  grew  into  the  position 
of  prime  favourite  in  the  alien  assembly  it  had  once  been  his 
delight  studiously  to  insult,  and  when,  to-day,  news  came  of 
his  sudden  death,  every  member,  from  the  Speaker  to  the 
stiftest  Tory  squire,  mourned  for  the  House's  ancient  enemy. 

Feb.  20.--Biggar    It  is  understood   Mr.   Biggar  has  left  behind 

him  considerable  property.  In  addition  to  his 
own  income,  derived  from  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  his 
father,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  left  him  a  considerable 
legacy.  A  coolness  sprang  up  between  father  and  son  at  the 
tune  when  the  member  for  Oavan  was  received  into  the  fold 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Biggar,  senior,  was  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  and  heard  with  horror  of  his  son's  apostacy. 
The  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  two  was  cited 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time.     Mr.  Biggar,  senior, 
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cut  out  from  a  newspaper  the  paragraph  announcing  his  son's 

admission  to  the  Church,  and  enclosed  it  with  the  following 

note  : 

"Dear  Joseph, — Is  this  true? — Yours,  J.  B."    Our  Mr. 

Biggar  wrote  on  the  fly-sheet — 

*'Dear  Father,— It  is.— Yours  truly,  J.  G.  B." 

After  this  the  father  threatened  to  disinherit  the  son,  but 

before  he  died  relented,  and  did  nothing  worse  than  cut  him 

oft'  with  £40,000. 

Feb.  21.  —  Mr.     Reference  is  made  in  one  of   the  numerous 
Admiral.  biographical     remmiscences    current    of    Mr. 

Biggar  to.  the  famous  waistcoat  he  wore  in  the 
Parliament  of  1874-80,  a  garment  that  used  to  flash  through 
the  fray  like  the  plumes  of  Henry  of  Navarre  on  another  field 
of  battle.  At  that  time  sealskin  was  much  in  vogue,  and  a 
friendly,  not  too  inquisitive,  eye  might  (at  a  distance)  have 
thought  Mr.  Biggar  was  in  the  fashion.  The  substance, 
however,  was,  as  recorded,  not  sealskin,  but  a  rough  imitation. 
Wliatever  it  was,  Mr.  Biggar  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  when 
he  threw  back  his  coat  and  got  his  thumbs  well  in  the  ann- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat  Her  Majesty's  Government  knew  \eT\ 
well  they  were  in  for  a  bad  hour,  peradventure  a  repetition  of 
the  famous  four  hours. 

Whilst  everyone  was  susceptible  to  the  subtle  influence  of 
this  waist<Joat,  its  generous  display  always  had  a  curiously 
irritating  effect  ujwn  another  scarcely  less  famous  character 
of  the  Disraelian  Parliament.  This  was  Sir  Wm.  Edmonstone, 
meml)er  for  Stirlingshire,  better  known  as  "The  Admiral/' 
who  in  those  days  was  anchored  in  deep  water  just  astern  of 
the  Treasury  bench.  One  night  in  the  Session  of  1878,  at  a 
time  when  Russia  was  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  and  the 
British  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  Mr.  Biggmr 
came  very  near  being  the  death  of  the  irascible  old  salt 

"  It*s  my  opinion,  Mr.  Sjwaker,"  he  said,  stroking  his  wdst- 
coat  upwards  till  every  hair  stood  forth  with  added  aggres- 
siveness, "  that  before  many  days  have  passed  we  shall  hear 
that  the  British  fleet  has  struck  its  colours,  and  is  being  towe<l 
by  a  couple  of  Russian  men-of-war  through  the  Bosphonis." 

The  Admiral  broke  forth  into  a  ver}*  fusilade  of  groans  and 
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snorts,  violently  fanning  himself  with  his  copy  of  the  Orders, 
and  tossing  about  from  side  to  side,  threatening  every  moment 
to  break  away  from  his  anchorage,  Mr.  Biggar  meanwhile 
audibly  chuckling  and  watching  him  with  maliciously  gleam- 
ing eyes. 


CHAPTER    XXTII. 

THE    COMMONS    AND    THE    SPECIAL    COMMISSION. 

The  Commons  and  the  Commission — Mr.  Smith's  Sermon — Mr.  Gladstone's 
Speech — Lawyers  in  the  House— Sir  Henry  James — Mr.  Asquith — Sir  R. 
Webster — Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

March  3.  —  The     It  was  half-past  four  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 

Commons  and  ^       ,  .  ,      .  i      i      •  ^i     . 

the   Commis-    Toso  to  move    his    rcsoIution    declaring    that 
"****•  "Parliament    having    constituted    a    Special 

Commission  to  inquire  into  the  ^iharges  and  allegations  made 
against  certain  Members  of  Parliament  and  other  persons, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  having  been  presented 
to  Parliament,  this  House  adopts  the  Report,  and  thanks  the 
Commissioners  for  their  just  and  impartial  conduct  in  the 
matters  referred  to  them ;  and  orders  that  the  said  Report 
be  entered  on  the  journals  of  this  House." 

He  had  a  splendid  audience,  the  House  thronged  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  early  in  his  place,  and  was 
supported  by  a  full  muster  of  his  colleagues.  Of  the  Dis- 
sentient Liberals,  only  Mr.  Chamberlain  sat  out  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  debate.  Sir  Henry  James,  who  was  in  his 
place  at  question-time,  curiously  enough  withdrew  when  Mr. 
Smith  rose.  Other  counsel  engaged  in  the  great  case  were  in 
their  places,  the  Attorney-General  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
taking  notes  in  a  sort  of  duet  with  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who 
sat  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  front  bench.  Behind  sat  Mr. 
Lockwood ;  and  Mr.  Asquith,  profiting  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  secured  for  himself  the  favour^ 
able  position  of  the  comer  seat  on  the  front  bench  below  the 
gangway. 
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Mr.  Smith's       ^\x.  Smith,  to  (lo  hiui  justice,  is  not  accustomed 

to  put  himself  forward  on  p^reat  occasions  when 
speeches  are  to  be  made  from  the  front  bench.  To-night  hLs 
prominence  was  inevitable,  and  everj'body  sympathised  ^nth 
him  in  the  ordeal.  He  had  written  out  his  si)eech,  a  tre- 
mendous bundle  of  manuscript,  in  foolscap  sheets.  On  com- 
mencin<(  his  task  it  seemed  physically  to  weigh  him  do^iL 
At  times  his  solenmity  was  so  profound  that  he  became 
inaudible.  He  got  on  better  when,  finally  abandoning  all 
attempt  to  obserse  the  rule  which  forbids  speeches  to  be  read. 
he  turned  to  his  manuscript  and  read  boldly  on,  openly  turn- 
ing over  the  i  olios  imder  the  very  nose  of  the  Speaker.  The 
House,  though  now  and  then  it  broke  in  upon  his  solemn 
adjuration  with  merry  laughter,  was  ver}'  patient,  sitting  out 
the  full  hour  with  all  the  deconun  bom  of  the  associations  of 
the  occasion.  Nothing  has  been  heanl  in  recent  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  so  like  a  good  country  rector  reading  a 
prosy  sermon  as  Mr.  Smithes  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  Parnell  rounuission. 

Mr.  GiatistoneK     ^[r  (iladstouc,  wlio  followcd,  SDoke  for  an  hour 

and  forty  minutes  at  the  highest  level  of 
his  argiHJientative  force  and  matchless  eloquenca  The  only 
sign  of  his  eighty  years  was  manifested  by  his  voice, 
which  midway  in  the  discourse  began  to  show  tendency  to 
failure.  But  he  went  on  quite  unmindful  of  what  seemed  to 
listeners  a  painful  etfort,  and  by-and-bye,  as  often  happens, 
his  voice  miraculously  came  back,  and  he  gave  his  glow- 
ing ])eroration  with  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  difficult 
at  this  time  of  day  to  say  anything  fresh  about  the 
Parnell  (.'onnnission  or  its  Rej)ort^  It  may  not  appear. 
on  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Gladstcme's  sj)eech,  that  he  had 
overcome  this  transct^ndent  difficulty.  What  he  did  was — by 
common  consent  not  less  heartily  expresse<l  on  the  Con- 
servative than  on  the  Liberal  l>enches — to  put  all  the  points 
in  new  position  and  marshal  them  with  imequalled  skill 
and  power.  Among  the  audience  was  Mr.  (.'unynghame.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  .ludges.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
heanl  more  of  the  ease  than  anv  human  being:  who  has  survived 
its  recital.      He  is  also  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  on  the 
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side  which  Mr.  Gladstone  to-night  advocated.     I  met  him  in 
the  lobby  after  the  speech,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 

**  Magnificent,"  he  said  ;   "  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

Perhaps  the  most  strikmg  passage  of  a  great  speech  was 
the  peroration,  with  its  subtly  conceived  notion  of  appealing 
to  the  Conservatives  not  as  a  party,  but  iis  individuals.  The 
serried  ranks  sat  silent  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  leaning  across  the 
table,  in  beseeching  voice  begged  each  man  to  ])lace  himself 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  victim  of  this  frightful 
outrage,  and  to  give  his  judgment  so  that  it  might  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  as  each  man  betook 
himself  to  his  chamber  and  was  still. 

The  audience  at  this  moment  was  solemnly  silent.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  resumed  his  seat  it  roused  itself  with  a  mighty 
cheer  and  with  one  accord  made  for  the  doors. 

Amid  the  bustle  of  departure  the  Speakers  voice  was 
hardly  heard  as  he  recited  the  terms  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
amendment,  which  were  to  leave  out  from  Mr.  Smith's 
resolution  all  the  words  after  "House,"  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  "  deems  it  to  be  a  duty  to  record  its  reprobation  of  the 
false  charges  of  the  gravest  and  most  odious  descrijjtion,  based 
on  calumny  and  on  forgery,  which  have  been  brought  against 
members  of  this  House,  and  particularly  against  Mr.  Parnell ; 
and,  while  declaring  its  satisfaction  at  the  exposure  of  these 
calumnies,  tliis  House  expresses  its  regret  for  the  wrong 
inflicted  and  the  i^uftbring  and  loss  endured,  through  a  j)ro- 
tracted  period,  by  reason  of  these  acts  of  flagrant  iniquity." 

March  7 —Law-     This   is  the  fifth  night  of  the  debate  on  the 
House.  Parnell  Commission  Report,  and,  in  accordance 

with  the  rules  of  ordinary  dynamics,  it  ouglit  to 
have  gained  increased  force.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  grown  so 
lifeless  that  before  nine  o'clock  the  House  was  counted  out. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  the  debate  had 
not,  through  the  night,  reached  the  level  of  exhilaration. 

Sy  Henry        Last  night  the  Attorney-General  spoke  for  two 

hours.     To-night  Sir  Henry  James,  not  to  be 

lacking  in  respect  to  the  head  of  the  Bar,  closely  imitated 

his  learned  friend  in  the  volume  of  his  speech.     Though  he 

did  not  remain  at  the  table  quite  so   long,  it  is  probable 
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Sir  Henry  exceeded  in  number  of  words  the  prodif^ons  com- 
mentary of  the  Attorney-Cieneral.  For  one  thing.  Sir  Richard 
Webster's  sjxjech  partook  of  the  character  of  conversation. 
Two  hours  were  oe(!upied  in  its  deliver}',  but  he  had  not 
all  the  talking  to  himself  Sir  Cliarles  Russell  made  various 
contributions,  and  the  Irish  members  constantly  int^mipted. 
leading  the  Attorney- General  into  fresh  lines  of  thought,  or 
at  least  into  new  mazes  of  speech.  Though  in  Sir  Henr}* 
James's  case  interruptions  were  not  lacking,  he  had,  by  com- 
parison, a  fuller  share  of  the  time,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
Some  passages  in  his  speech  were  delivered  with  a  velocity 
that  not  only  mocked  the  efibrts  of  the  shorthand  writer,  but 
made  him  unintelligible  to  the  listener.  At  the  close  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  speech  yesterday — an  effort  which  marked 
a  new  departure,  and  placed  the  great  advocate  in  the  ranks 
of  Parliamentary  orators — Sir  Charles's  voice  faltered,  and  he 
was  ])lainly  possessed  by  an  emotion  that  was  communieate<l 
to  his  audience.  Sir  Henry  James's  speech  was  not  lacking 
in  evidences  of  solenm  feeling,  but  the  manifestations  were, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  monotonously  recurrent.  There  was  a 
mechanical  ebb  and  flow  about  the  business  that  deprivwl  it 
of  due  effect.  "  Sennonettes  "  Lonl  Cavan,  in  his  extremitv 
coining  a  word,  calls  Sir  Henrj'  James's  Parliamentary  dis- 
(piisitions.  The  word,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  brevity, 
and  that  was  not  a  quality  Sir  Henry  thought  proper  to  im- 
part to  speech. 

Mr.  As-iuith.       When  at  length  he  concluded,  and  Mr.  Asquitb 

presented  himself  to  carry  on  the  debate,  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  blank  despair  settled  over  the  benches. 
It  was  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  rising 
to  the  first  rank  tus  a  Parliamentiiry  debater.  But,  after  all, 
he  is  a  lawyer,  and  on  this  fifth  night  of  the  debate  the 
House  of  Commons  has  begun  to  recognise  the  truth  under- 
lying the  paradox  about  the  possibility  of  having  too  much 
of  a  go^Kl  thing.  It  would  bo  hard  to  say  why,  as  a  rule. 
lawyers  are  not  successful,  or  at  leitst  are  not  popular.  House 
of  Commons  debaters.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
precisely  the  reverse.  A  trained  advocate  endowed  with 
natural  gifts,  strengthened   and   polished   by  daily  training. 
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appears  to  be  the  man  of  all  others  who  should  succeed  in 
the  Parliamentary  arena  As  a  matter  of  common  fact,  daily 
veritied,  and  standing  forth  in  lurid  light  in  connection  with 
this  debate  on  the  Report  of  the  PamcU  Commission,  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  call  "gentlemen  of  the  long  robe"  are 
grievously  handicapped  in  the  race  for  Parliamentary  pre- 
eminence. It  was  said  of  Canning  by  a  great  living  states- 
man, who  certainly 
is  not  suspected  of 
tendency  to  harsh 
judgment  in  the 
matter,  that  with 
all  his  br^htnesH 
humour,  and  fancj 
ho  never  said  m 
House  of  Commons 
debate  a  good  or  a 
memorable  thmg 
This  kind  ol  dual 
life  is  lived  at  this 
day  by  some  ot 
the  principal  men 
at  the  Bar  In 
court,  eloquent 
brilliant,  resource 
ful,  and  sue  cess  tul 
in  the  House  of 
Commons  prosj 
artificial,  tiresome, 
unconvincing. 


Sir  R.  WeUter.  Sir  Richard  Webster  deservedly  enjoys  the 
personal  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and  has, 
unaided,  won  his  way  to  the  highest  place  at  the  Bar  by 
sterling  ability.  Yet  the  fondest  fancy  of  the  foolishest  friend 
could  not  take  delight  in  his  speech  of  yesterday.  No  one 
hearing  Sir  Henry  James  in  days  past  address  a  jury,  or 
listening  now  to  his  sparkling  conversation,  could  conceive 
him  so  dull,  as  far  as  influence  upon  Parliamentary  debate  is 
concerned,  so  vapid  as  he  was  to-night 
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SirAV.  Harcourt.    It  is  ciirious  in  this  Connection  to  note  hovr  a 

man  drifting  away  from  the  practice  f»f  law 
succeeds  with  increasing  force  in  becoming  an  acceptable 
Parliamentary  debater.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  Sir 
William  Harcourt  ranked  as  a  lawyer — was  certainly  appointed 
to  the  Solicitor-Generalship.  In  those  days  he  and  Sir  Henrj- 
James  hunted  together,  the  quarry  being  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  happy  hunting  ground,  the  front  bench  IhjIow  the  gJing- 
way.  When  their  lively  opposition  had  been  blunted  by 
appointment  to  otfice,  it  seemed  for  a  while  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  might  sink  into  a  mere  Solicitor-General,  with 
prospect  of  promotion  to  the  headship  of  the  Bar,  and  final 
tranquil  transference  to  the  Bench.  Had  his  style  bet»n 
in  fuller  accord  with  the  vastness  and  profundity  of  his 
legal  knowledge,  that  would  doubtless  have  been  his  career. 
Brought  into  prominence  by  his  brief  tenure  of  a  seat  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  he  enjoye<l  opportimities  of  catching  the 
Speakers  eye,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with  increasing 
success.  Once  become  an  accepted  favourite  in  Parliamentarj- 
debate,  he  instin(?tively  turned  aside  from  the  shadow  of  the 
courts  of  law.  When  he  took  office  again,  it  was  no  longer 
as  a  Law  Officer  of  the  CrowTi,  and  it  is  quite  an  age  since 
anyone  alluded  to  him  in  debate  as  the  right  honourable 
'*  and  learned  "  gentleman. 

While  Sir  William  Harcourt's  career  appears  to  prove 
that  an  acceptable  House  of  Commons  speaker  does  not 
usually  ppssess  the  (jualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
practitioner  at  the  Bar,  and  while  Sir  Henry  James's  case 
puts  the  truth  in  another  way,  the  thesis  is  further  supported 
l>y  the  rarity  of  cases  in  which  a  great  lawyer  has  been  also  a 
l^irliamentary  debater  of  the  first,  or  even  of  the  second,  rank. 
In  recent  times  the  Conserv^ative  and  the  Liberal  Party  have 
each  funiished  an  exception  to  this  nde.  One  was  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  the  other  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum.  Lord  Coleridge, 
whatever  succ^ess  he  may  have  achieved  on  the  Bench,  is  not 
remombiTod  at  Westminster  as  a  great  debater.  Baron  Dowse. 
on  th<^  (M>ntrarv,  has  left  behind  him  cherished  memories. 
His  ocrasionul  sharp,  shrewd  observations  from  the  Bench, 
and  his  always  sparkling  humour,  recall  many  occasions 
wlu*u.as  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  he  illumined  deliate 
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ith  bright  touches.  In  later  times  Lord  Herschell  is  a  rare 
d  supreme  example  of  the  combination  of  the  qualities 
hich  secure  success  at  the  Bar  and  command  it  in  the  House 
f  Commons.  Of  possibly  equal  promise  is  Mr.  Asquith, 
hose  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  entirely  devoid 
f  that  indefinite  something  that  marks  the  address  of  the 
Xawyer. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

A    MAIDEN    SPEECH    IN    THE    LORDS. 

^ew  Peer's  ^laiden  Speech— Eloquent  and  Incomprehensible — A  Rare  Resolu- 
tion— The  Premier's  Strategy — Back  again. 

March  13.— New  EXACTLY  a  weck  aoro  the  Serenity  of  the  House 

peers     maiden       /•   t       t  i       i  i  •  • 

ipeech.  of  Lords  was  broken  by  a  strange  apparition. 

The  business  of  the  sitting  was  practically  over. 
It  had  lasted  fully  fifteen  minutes,  and  their  lordships,  like 
unharnessed  athletes,  were  stretching  their  weary  frames 
preparatory  to  retiring.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  half  risen 
to  put  the  question  of  the  adjournment,  when  a  plaintive  voice 
was  heard  from  the  cross  benches,  and  their  lordships  glancing 
in  that  direction  beheld  an  unfamiliar  figure — a  white-haired 
gentleman,  with  pallid  face  just  flusTied  by  the  unwonted 
excitement  of  oratory,  a  tall,  swaying  figure,  with  a  quaint 
habit  of  occasionally  turning  his  back  upon  the  audience  and 
addressing  an  imaginary  friend  in  the  recess  of  the  strangers' 
gallery.  Whispered  inquiry'  at  length  made  known  the  fact 
that  the  new-comer  was  Lord  Teynham,  a  peer  but  recently 
inducted.  The  name  was  unfamiliar  in  the  House,  for  the  late 
holder  of  the  title,  the  sixteenth  baron,  bom  before  the  century, 
had,  previous  to  his  decease,  long  remained  in  seclusion. 

This  was  evidently  the  new  peer's  maiden  speech,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  lent  special  interest  to  the  occasion,  and  their 
lordships,  always  courteous,  bent  forward  to  pay  due  attention 
to  the  novice.  It  was  observed  that  the  new  peer  had  chosen 
the  locality  for  his  debut  with  great  skill.  In  the  Lords  the 
cross  benches  stand  boldly  out  athwart  the  seats  on  which  are 
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drawn  up  the  contending  hosts  of  Liberals  and  Consen'aiivcs. 
A  member  speaking  thence  not  only  has  in  full  view  the 
stately  figure  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but,  slightly  turning 
his  head  right  or  left,  stands  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  with 
his  poei-s.  Lord  Teynham,  inspired  by  the  occasion,  rose  to 
its  fullest  height.  In  tnith,  the  height  proved  so  dizzy  that 
his  audience  could  not,  with  most  diligent  eftbrt.  follow  hun. 
Now  and  then,  eagerly  straining  attention,  they  seemed  to  lie 
on  the  very  verge  of  catching  at  least  the  drift  of  his  remarks. 
when  suddenly  the  orator,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  throwing 
back  his  head  till  his  flashing  eyes  seemed  to  char  the  fretted 
woodwork  of  the  roof,  swiftly  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  con- 
cluding portion. of  his  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  recesses 
of  the  empty  gallery  at  his  back. 

Eicxiuent  nmi  in-   Repetition  of  the  word  "Syria*'  favoured  the 

un))ression  that  the  speech  had  something  to  do 
with  1  he  Eastern  Question,  and  this  was  conjecturally  continued 
by  his  j)oi'sonal  address  of  fragmentarj'  sentences  to  the  Prime 
ilinister,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  House,  sat  in  an  attitude  of 
troubled  attention.  The  longer  the  new  peer  was  on  his  legs 
the  more  elocjuent  and  incomprehensible  he  grew,  and  the  more 
excited  in  his  gesticulations.  Just  before  him  sat  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  little  dreaming  how  often  the  orator's  ann  swept  in 
perilous  proximity  to  his  head.  Other  peers  saw  it  and 
trembled.  The  subject  was  evidently  growing  upon  the 
orator,  and  no  one  could  say  whither  it  would  cany  him. 
The  most  probable  (Y)nclusi<m  was  that  if  it  tinally  concen- 
trated upon  Lord  Salisbury,  he  would  be  landed  head  first  on 
the  bench  where  the  prince  sat.  Everj'  time  he  came  back  to 
the  noble  Manjuis,  he,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  tragic  whisper. 
and  gi'asping  with  l»oth  hands  the  rail  of  the  bench  before 
him,  leaned  over  at  i)erilous  angle.  Anon,  drawing  himself 
uj)  to  full  height,  closing  his  eyes,  and  forlornly  shaking  his 
head.  Lord  Teynham  uplifted  his  voice  with  a  weinl  wailing, 
that   in  a  Irss  self- possessed  a.ssend)ly  would  have  made  the 

blood  rurdlr. 

This  strange  srme  went  forward  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
nobli'  lords  uurnsily  moving  in  their  seats  and  gazing  askance 
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at  each  other.  There  were  times  when  Lord  Teynham  re- 
mained in  such  protracted  contemplation  of  the  recesses  of 
the  strangers'  gallery  that  it  was  assumed  his  oration  was 
finished.  But  turning  with  swift  motion  he  began  again,  his 
voice  rising  and  falling  like  the  soughing  of  the  wind  through 
a  leafless  forest.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be 
done,  but  who  should  do  it  ? 

Lord  Granville  looked  across  at  the  Leader  of  the  House. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  gazed  for  a  moment  hopefully  on 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  In  the  Commons  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene  would  have  been  broken  in  upon  in  boisterous 
fashion.  There  would  have  been  ironical  cheering,  noisy 
laughter,  cries  for  the  division,  and  then  the  swift  application 
of  the  Closure.  The  more  courtly  breeding  of  the  Lords 
prevented  any  such  vulgar  demonstration  of  impatience. 
Here  and  there  a  moderately  young  peer  shuffled  his  feet, 
and  one  or  two  timidly  coughed.  But  to  th^  orator,  aflame 
with  his  theme  (whatever  it  might  be),  his  audience  seemed 
to  sit  entranced. 

A  rare  resolution.  Thus  cncour^^cd,  the  oratiou  might  have  con- 
tinued till  Lord  Teynham  fell  back  in  his  seat 
physically  exhausted,  as  Lord  Chatham,  speaking  in  the  same 
assembly,  had  once  done.  The  occasion  was  unprecedented,  but 
happily  the  British  race  has  born  to  it  men  who  dare  to  make 
precedents.  One  of  these  happened  to  be  seated  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  in  close  proximity  to  his  leader.  The  Earl  of 
Camperdown,  in  addition  to  being  a  comet  in  the  \Var\vick- 
shire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  carries  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
Adam  Duncan,  who  suppressed  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  and 
destroyed  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown.  It  is  not  for  no- 
thing that  he  bears  on  his  shield  the  proud  motto,  Seetindis 
diMisque  rectus.  Rising  now  whilst  his  elders  hesitated,  he 
brusquely  moved  that  "  the  noble  lord  be  not  heard." 

Lord  Teynham,  resuming  his  seat  on  the  interruption,  sat 
for  a  moment  literally  gasping  for  breath  at  this  quite  unex- 
pected turn  of  events.  The  Lord  Chancellor  hesitated  to  put 
the  question,  and,  after  an  awkward  pause.  Lord  Teynham, 
probably  taking  up  his  remarks  at  the  point  where  they  had 
been  left,  floated  off  once  more,  his  voice  having  added  to  it  a 
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tinge  of  d(^epcr  melancholy,  in  reproof  of  the  hasty  cuttinjif-out 
mancLuivre  into  which  Lord  Camperdown  had  by  hertflitarj' 
instincts  been  led.  Lord  Camperdown  havmg  failed.  Lord 
Te}Tiham  seemed  master  of  the  situation,  and  might  go  on  for 
another  hour  or  so,  impinging  even  on  the  sacred  precincts  of 
dinner-time. 

Tiie  Preinier'H  From  this  dire  extremity  the  House  was  de- 
livered hy  the  happy  strateg}'  of  the  Leader. 
Watching  till  Lord  Te}'nham  had  resumed  his  favourite  atti- 
tude, with  his  back  to  the  wool-sack  and  his  eyes  dreamily 
tixed  on  the  strangers*  galler}',  the  Premier  moved  that  **  the 
House  do  now  adjourn."  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  remark- 
able alacrity  put  the  question,  and  when  Lord  TejTihani, 
roused  by  the  bustle  of  departure,  turned  round — lol  the 
benches  were  empty,  and  in  the  doorways  he  caught  glimpses 
of  the  fluttering  garments  of  the  hurrying  peers. 

This  was  all  very  well ;  but  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks 
Lord  Teynham  had  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  maiden  speech,  that  he  determmed  to  tind 
opportunity  for  supplementing  it.  He  accordingly  placed  on 
to-night's  paper  a  notice  of  motion  raising  a  point  of  order. 
This  was  eagerly  turned  to  by  noble  lords,  hopeful  that  the 
l)rinted  words  would  aft'ord  some  clue  to  the  mysterj'  that  still 
lay  dark  over  the  memorable  speech.  The  expectation  was 
only  partially  fultilled.  Last  Friday  Lord  Granville,  with  the 
exquisite  courtesy  and  ready  kindness  which  distinguish  all 
his  acts,  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  House  from  embar- 
rassment, and  let  Lord  Te}'nham  down  gently,  by  pointing  out 
that  it  wjis  not  in  onler  to  bring  forward  a  motion  without 
having  given  due  notice.  On  this  dictum  Lord  Tejuham  had 
fjistened,  and  the  motion  which  stood  in  his  name  for  to-night 
proposed  to  add  to  the  Standing  Order  some  quaintly  con- 
st nicted  sentences  more  or  less  indirectly  l)earing  on  the  point 
of  t^nvintr  notice. 

i^iKk  ag.iiii.  The  new  ]>eer  s  fame  had  gone  abroad,  and  when 

this  evening  he  rose,  entrenched  In^hind  the 
cross  iM'uehes,  he  had  an  audience  fuller  than  has  been  seen 
sinee  the  night  the  Addn^ss  was  moved.     Apparently  he  began 
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where  he  left  off  when  mterrupted  by  the  abrupt  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings  last  Friday.  In  one  sudden  flash  of  con- 
nected  speech  the  strained  attention  of  the  audience  was  re- 
warded by  gaining  some  insight  into  the  origin  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  would  appear  that  what  Lord  TejTiham  had  at 
heart  was  to  encourage  Lord  Salisbur}'  by  expression  of  his 
approval  of  certain  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  a  mission  to  Syria.  That  being  all.  where,  he 
asked,  with  scathing  glare  at  Lord  Camperdown,  was  the 
necessity  for  him  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  ] 

"  I  might,"  he  said,  dramng  himself  up  to  fullest  height 
and  holding  out  his  hands  with  tragic  gesture  towards  Lord 
Salisbury,  "  have  given  formal  notice  of  my  intention  of  con- 
gratulating the  noble  lord  on  his  recover}'  frojn  influenza." 

The  peers  laughed  cheerfully  at  this,  grateful  for  a  sentence 
whose  drift  they  could  wholly  gather.  Encouraged  by  this 
tribute  of  appreciation,  Lord  Teynham  went  on  again,  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  words  eloquently  cadenced  and  illustrated  by 
strikingly  dramatic  gestures.  It  was  a  pity  the  Bar  was  not 
crowded  with  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  might 
have  learned  a  useful  lesson  by  observ^ing  with  what  chivalrous 
patience  a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  assembled  for  legislative 
purposes,  sat  out  this  strange  experience  to  the  long-delayed 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

BUDGET    NIGHT. 

Lord  R.  Churchill  and  the  Conservative  Party — Lord  Cottedoe  on  Budget  Night 
— Reporters — Mr.  Goschen's  Dilemma — Discovery — Disaster — Mr.  Disraeli's 
Manchester  Speech. 

AprU  11.  —  [^rd  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  slashing  blows  at 

the    Coriserva-   the  Land  Purchase  Bill  have  cut  the  last  strands 
tive  Party.         ^£  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^.j^^^.  y^^^^^^  j^j^  ^^  his  party.     With 

good  Conservatives  this  one-time  Leader  is  regarded  with 
something  of  the  venomous  personal  hatred  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone used  to  be  held  during  the  Jingo  fever,  and  which  was 
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wont  to  hiss  and  splutter  round  Mr.  Bright,  till,  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  he  accomplished  what  he  once  declared  to  lie 
an  impossible  feat,  and  "  turned  his  back  upon  himselt"  The 
Conservatives  hate  Lord  Randolph  for  divers  reasons.  One  is 
that  his  defection  from  their  ordered  ranks  deprives  them  of 
a  powerful  force.  If  he  would  only  run  in  harness,  giving 
up  to  party  what  he  now  wastes  in  isolated  action,  he  would 
be  an  immense  accession  of  power.  If  he  could  only  be  de- 
pended upon  he  would  be  welcome  to  take  the  place  that  has 
never  been  filled  since  Disraeli  died.  But  the  dream  is  hope- 
less. As  one  of  his  old  colleagues  mournfully  says,  "  One  never 
knows  where  to  have  Randolph.  Whilst  you  are  looking 
round  for  his  assistance,  it  is  ten  to  one  he  comes  up  from 
behind,  boxes  your  ears  or  knocks  you  down." 

There  is  some  talk  of  Lord  Randolph  moving  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading.  That  would  be  another 
conclusion  logically  following  on  this  onslaught.  But  because 
a  thing  is  logical  it  does  not  follow  that  Lord  Randolph  will 
accept  it.  Rather  the  reverse.  Moreover,  this  curiously  com- 
plex character  has  been  discovered  upon  occasion  to  be  lacking 
in  courage.  He  has  come  up  to  the  attack  with  dnims  beating 
and  colours  flying,  and  just  when  another  step  forward  would 
have  brought  him  into  actual  conflict  with  his  party,  he  has 
stepped  back.  This  was  what  happened  in  that  memorable 
crisis  of  his  political  career  when  he  was  invitod  to  contest  the 
seat  in  Binningham  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bright.  At 
the  very  last  moment  he  shrank  back,  obedient  to  the  order 
that  had  issued  from  Hatfield.  Had  he  carried  out  in  the  after- 
noon the  resolution  lie  had  distinctly  afhrmed  in  the  morning— 
ap])ropriate(l  the  Birmingham  seat  and  been  returned  to  the 
House  by  the  mandate  of  a  great  and  populous  constituency — 
ho  might  have  dictated  his  own  tenns  to  his  friends  the 
Ministers.  At  the  very  last  moment  he  yielded,  beat  an 
ignominious  retreat,  leaving  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain relieved  and  astonished  at  the  victor}'. 

April  17.    Lor.i     On  some  big  nights  in  the  Commons,  when  the 

(  otttT^ltH;     on       .  ,  11 

liu.ife'et  night,     bonchos   <^n   the   floor  are   thronged    and   the 

giillerios  tilled,  the  House  is  familiar  with  the 
cheer}'  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  seated  over  the  ek^-k 
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in  the  Peers'  Gallery.  To-night,  whilst  Mr.  Goschen  was 
explaining  his  Budget  scheme  this  favoured  and  promment 
place  was  occupied  by  a  Uttle  old  gentleman,  who  through  the 
longer  period  of  Mr.  Goschen's  three  hours'  speech  sat  bolt 
upright,  with  pale  set  face  turned  towards  the  Treasury  bench, 
intently  listening.  Once  a  year  this  face  and  figure  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  place,  drinking  in,  with  eager,  fascinated 
attention,  the  story  of  the  Budget.  When  the  century  was 
still  in  its  earliest  prime  Lord  Cottesloe  began  to  attend 
on  Budget  nights,  though  he  was  not  then  privileged  to 
sit  in  the  Peers'  Gallery.  Forty-six  years  ago  he  heard  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  proudly  boast,  as  e\adence  of  the  immeasurable 
wealth  and  limitless  prosperity  of  England,  that  the  im- 
position of  a  single  penny  on  the  income-tax  brought 
into  the  imperial  exchequer  the  princely  sum  of  £800,000. 
To-night  he  heard  Mr.  Goschen  admit  that  every  penny 
added  to  the  income-tax  means  an  additional  revenue  of 
£2,200,000. 

It  is  a  wide  chasm  bridged  by  these  two  epochs.  To 
the  attentive  listener  over  the  clock  it  was  less  than  half  a 
lifetime.  Lord  Cottesloe  was  bom  two  years  before  the 
century,  in  the  very  year  that  General  Bonaparte  was  at 
Aboukir.  He  was  quite  a  young  man  when  Waterloo  was 
fought,  and  has  seen  the  coming  and  going  of  many  sovereigns 
since  the  First  Napoleon  sat  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne. 
Twice  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  once  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  before  Mr.  Balfour  was  bom, 
he  has  personally  known  all  the  great  Parliament  men  since 
Canning  was  Prime  Minister.  He  has  heard  every  one  of  the 
glowing  speeches  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  from  year  to 
year  dealt  with  the  national  finances.  He  has  heard  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  length  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  brief  He  plodded 
his  way  through  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Budget  speech,  and 
followed  Mr.  Lowe  as  he  fumbled  through  his  columns  of 
figures,  and,  hapj^ily  leaving  them  for  a  while,  flashed  forth 
into  pointed  speech.  It  is,  in  its  way,  a  unique  experience. 
Many  men  do  odd  things  in  search  of  deathless  renown. 
Some  fast  for  forty  days  ;  some  swoop  over  Niagara  in  a  tub ; 
others  go  up  in  a  balloon  and  come  down  in  a  parachute. 
Only  Lord  Cottesloe  has  heard  the  Budget  speech  annually 
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delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  through  a  course  of  tifiy 
years,  not  missing  a  single  Budget  night. 

Reiwrters.  What  to-uight  seomed  to  interest  the  noble 
nonagenarian  more  than  any  other  incident  in 
the  prolonged  scene  was  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  <  ios(*hen 
did  not  get  his  port  wine.  In  the  brave  days  of  old  there  was 
no  embarrassing  modesty  in  the  matter  of  taking  refreshment 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  through  the  discharge 
of  onerous  duties.  Mr.  1  )israeli*s  honest  tumbler  of  brandy- 
and-water  was  plainly  in  evidence  during  his  Budget  speec*hes. 
and  if  the  scheme  was  intricate  and  the  exposition  prolonge<l 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  replenishing  it.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 
though  he  made  the  shortest  speech  on  record  in  introducing 
his  Budget  had  the  assistance  of  a  soda-water  tumbler.  Mr. 
(jrladstone  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Excheijuer  who 
prominently  truckled  to  conventionality  in  this  matter.  There 
was  no  secret  about  his  sherry,  with  the  egg  beaten  up.  But 
he  temporised  by  bringing  the  compound  down  to  the  House 
in  an  uncompromising  vessel  which  at  a  distance  was  always 
taken  for  a  pomatum  pot.  Had  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
held  ortice  long  enough  to  find  opportunity  of  making  a 
Budget  speech  there  is  nothing  in  his  history  which  justifies 
the  suspicion  that  he  would  have  displayed  any  embarrass- 
ment in  the  matter  of  taking  necessary  refreshment  during 
the  accomplishment  of  his  task. 

Mr.  GoHchena      ^Jr   (loschcn's  positiou  in  this  respect  was,  il 

must  be  admitted,  exceptional  His  Budget 
turned  mainly  on  the  drink  question.  The  financial  year  just 
closed  had,  as  he  frankly  put  it,  been  the  most  drunken  yeai 
since  the  famous  era  of  prosperity,  1874-5.  ©ut  of  a  surplus 
of  three  millions  and  a  quarter,  two  millions  and  a  half  was 
directly  due  to  drink.  Some,  he  said,  have  rushed  to  the  beoi 
barrel,  others  to  the  spirit  bottle,  others  to  the  decanter.  Al 
classes  seem  to  have  combined  in  toasting  the  prosperity  o 
the  country — "a  circumstance  which  nuist  be  deplorwl  bj 
all,"  said  Mr.  (tcschen  in  a  broken  voice,  as  he  thought  of  hi: 
magnilicent  sur})lus. 

That  was  the  keynote  of  his  speech,  cleverly  struck  to  leac 
u]>  to  the  concluding  passages,  in  which  he  announced  the  re 
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imposition  of  the  jultled  duty  on  beer  and  the  surtax  on 
British  and  foreign  spirits.  How  was  he  to  preserve  the 
proper  attitude  if,  during  bursts  of  cheering  elicited  Uy  his 
appeals,  he  were  observed  refreshmf,  himbelt  out  of  a  tumbler 
that  obvionsly  contained  other  hquid  than  water  ? 

Such  was  the  difficulty  ot  the  (  h  incellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  situation   unparalleled    in   the    long   experience   of    Lord 


^^i^^^r 


Cottesloe.  But  though  sentiment  is  all  very  well,  and  self- 
sacrifice  a  cotrunendable  virtue,  practical  difficulties  must  be 
met  in  practical  waya 

Fortunately  there  is  an  eminently  practical  man  in  Mr. 
Ooschen's  counsels.  This  is  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Jackson  knew  that  his  chief  had  a  three  hours' 
speech  to  make,  and  recognised  in  it  a  task  that  might  well 
test  the  strength  of  a  more  robust  man.  Knowing  the  purport 
of  the  Budget  scheme,  he  recognised  as  keenly  as  anyone  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

But  he  resolved  to  face  them. 

When  the  Orders  of  the  I>ay  were  reached  and  scouts  were 
out    in   all   directions   hunting   up   Mr.   Courtney,   who   was 
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unaccountably  caught  napping,  Mr.  Jackson  carelessly  strolled 
in  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  casually  carrying  a 
tumbler  of  dark  liquid,  wliich  he  placed  on  the  table  before 
himself  Tht^rc  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  responsibility  in 
these  matters.  Though  it  mij»ht  not  do  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  overweighted  with  a  suri)lus  swollen  by  the 
drink  bill,  full  of  moral  reflections  and  stem  resolutions,  to  lie 
seen  pul>licly  sipping  fruity  })ort,  the  ban  did  not  extend  to 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasur}'. 

There  the  glass  remained  for  a  while.  Presently,  when 
inten^st  grew  in  the  masterly  expansion  of  the  Chancellors 
speech,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  crowded  House  were  absorlxMl 
in  speculation  as  to  whether  it  would  be  Tea  or  the  Income- 
tux,  Mr.  Jackson,  leanmg  over  and  arranging  the  papers  in 
front  of  him,  accidentally,  by  almost  imperceptible  movements. 
moved  the  tumbler  along  till,  closely  nestled  amid  copies  of 
the  Orders,  secure  under  the  shadow  of  the  brass-bound  box 
and  the  imj)osing  rows  of  volumes  on  Constitutional  Law 
which  fringe  the  table,  it  lay  ptn-da  in  convenient  contiguity 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  orator. 

Mr.  (Joschen  went  on  with  a  speech  that  raises  still  higher 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  a  financier.  He  had  brought 
out  in  ])n^gnant  sentences  the  enormity  of  the  national  move- 
ment which  had  endowed  him  with  his  millions.  Step  by 
ste}).  followed  by  the  listening  Senate,  he  had  unravelle<l  the 
mvstcrv  of  the  national  led<fer.  So  admirable  was  his  ar- 
rangeiiient  of  the  multitudinous  figures, so  adroit  his  grouping 
of  the  pow(M*Ful  arguments,  so  masterful  his  command  of  the 
nitricate  subject,  that  it  seemed  (piite  lUi  easy  task  to  those 
who  listened.  Hut  the  strain  w;ts  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
.Minister.  Sir  William  l)yke,  kindly  attentive,  had  brought 
him  a  glass  of  wat<r,  which  he  gratefully  drank.  Half  an  hour 
later  Mr.  Halfour  arrived  with  another  glass,  which  he  set 
down  in  the  customary  i)lace  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
l.)ox.     Mr.  (.losclien  drank  again  and  was  refreshed. 

M.covciy.         A  ({uartrr  of  an  hour  later,  searching  amongst 

tin?  heap  of  papers  on  the  left-hand  of  the  Ih>x, 

his  eve   fell  uuon  the  tumbU'r  tilled  nearlv  to  the  brim  with 

the  nil»v  elixir.     There   was  a   uleam  in  Mr.  Goschcns  eve 
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which  meiubers  opposite  interpreted  as  a  flash  of  natural 
exultation  at  his  diplomatic  triumph  with  Greece  in  the  matter 
of  the  duty  on  currants.  He  made  no  other  sign  ;  but  as  he 
went  on,  sternly  warning  British  claret  manufacturers  that 
they  must  not  make  too  free  use  of  currants,  his  left  hand 
strayed  dowmward  towards  the  recess  where  the  tumbler  coyly 
lurked. 

Disaster.  A  smilc  of  Satisfaction  overspread  the  kindly 
face  of  Mr.  Jackson.  His  action  was  understood, 
and  all  would  be  well.  But,  alas  !  Mr.  Goschen,  his  gaze  fixed 
on  the  Opposition  bench,  missed  the  quarry.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  tumbler  he  knocked  it  over,  and,  amidst  a  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion,  Mr.  Jackson  wildly  mopped  the 
table  with  ineffectual  blotting-pads. 

Lord  Cottesloe,  looking  on,  complacently  reflected  that, 
albeit  a  penny  of  the  Income-tax  yields  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  it  did  in  Peel's  time,  there  were  some  incidents  of  a 
Budget  speech  better  managed  fifty  years  ago. 

-A-prii  16.  —  Mr.    It  has  frequently  been  stated  with  respect  to  a 
Chester  speech,    famous  spccch    delivered  by   Mr.   Disraeli  in 

Manchester,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  m  the 
course  of  his  oration  he  became  evidently  the  worse  for  liquor, 
and  that  before  he  reached  his  peroration  he  was,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  decidedly  drunk. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  contribution  to  the  secret  history 
of  this  remarkable  incident  which  disposes  of  all  doubt.  The 
narrator  is  a  member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  a 
pillar  of  Conservatism  in  Lancashire,  and  was  Mr.  Disraeli's 
host  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit.  Before  the 
Chancellor  arrived  in  Manchester,  his  host,  anxiously  inquiring 
as  to  what  the  great  man  liked  to  eat  and  drink,  learned 
that  when  he  was  addressing  an  audience  he  was  particularly 
partial  to  white  brandy,  which,  m  addition  to  its  other  quaUties, 
has  an  innocent  appearance  when  displayed  in  a  glass  that 
must  necessarily  stand  in  full  view  of  an  audience.  Wliite 
brandy  is  a  rare  vintage  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  the 
host  succeeded  in  getting  a  couple  of  bottles. 
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When  the  iiif^ht  of  the  great  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  came  he  had  a  bottle  of  the  brandy  decanted  and  jdaced 
within  reach  of  the  orator.  Disraeli  poured  out  into  the  tum- 
bler a  pretty  full  allowance  considering  the  character  of  the 
beverage,  and.  tasting  it,  smiled  appreciatively.  As  he  proc»eeded 
with  his  oration  the  tumbler  rapidly  emptied,  obsen'ing  which, 
the  chairman,  all  unconscious  of  the  tnie  character  of  iht» 
liquid,  tilled  up  the  tumbler  again.  Dizzy  went  on  with  his 
speech,  and  with  what,  apparently,  was  a  glass  of  wat^jr.  This 
also  wiis  emptied,  the  watchful  chairman  tilling  iij)  the  glass 
again,  and  Dizzy,  warming  with  his  speech  and  his  brandy. 
gulped  it  down.  When  he  concluded  his  speech  he  had  also 
tinished  the  bottle  of  brandy. 

This  is  a  story  vouched  for  by  the  hon.  member,  ami  I 
would  not  venture  to  repeat  it  on  less  authority. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE   IRISH    P.AUTY — OLD   ST^LE   AND   NEW 

Mr.  (iladstono  in  ii  Tijcbt  Plaic?— Mr.  Pamell  at  Fault— The  "  Old  ParlUmenUry 
Hand"  -^Ir.  rarnellV  Indifferonce— The  Irish  Party;  Old  8tyl«  and  Xew 
— McCarthy  Downing— Delahnnty— Captain  Stacpoolc — ^^fr.  Biggmr*i  WIU. 

April  24. -  Mr.     Ik  Mr.  (Jladstoue's  right  to  earry  the  title  •'The 
tiVhtVtiw!" '*     Old  rarliainentary  Hand "  had   not   long  ago 

heen  established,  it  would  have  been  assured  to 
him  after  his  s])eech  of  to-night.  The  House  was  erowded 
from  floor  to  topmost  range  of  strangers'  galler}\  Expecta- 
tion buzz*  (1,  and  Mr.  (iladstone,  as  he  stood  at  the  table  waiting 
for  o])]K)rtunity  to  sjjeak  when  the  eheers  of  his  friends  should 
subside,  was  the  focus  of  fully  six  hundred  pair  of  eyes.  The 
(Kcasion  was  on<'  u]ion  w'iiirh  it  was  natural  he  should  deliver 
a  rar(fully-]»iv]»an  (1  s{  crrh.  The  matter  at  issue  was  the 
criiical  stagr  of  the  prin<if  al  liill  in  the  Ministerial  j>rogranmie. 
The  subject  was  Ireland,  and  it  involved  the  Land  Question,  a 
to]>i«'  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  gi'eai  statesman  and  orator. 
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Still,  the  question  that  tilled  every  mind  was  not  primarily 
how  Mr.  Gladstone  would  deal  with  the  main  principles  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill.  That  problem  was  indeed  not  without  its 
special  difficulty,  and,  therefore,  its  peculiar  attraction.  Four 
years  ago  Mr.  (Iladstone  had  brought  in  an  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill.  It  had  been  opposed  by  the  L^nionist  Party,  bom 
of  the  struggle,  and,  upon  appeal  to  the  coimtry,  Mr.  (Uadstone 
and  his  great  majority  had  been  hustled  from  power.  Now 
the  Unionist  Party  being  in  office  had  brought  in  a  Land 
Purchase  Bill.  They,  Avith  whatever  moditications  of  form, 
were  supporting  the  principle  the  adoption  of  which  they  had 
successfully  resisted  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
brought  by  the  whirligig  of  time  to  stand  at  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  table  and  demonstrate  that  whilst  the  Unionists 
were  wrong  in  1886  in  opposing  the  principle  of  State-aided 
purchase  of  land  in  Ireland,  they  were  even  more  hopelessly 
wrong,  when,  m  1890,  they  embodied  that  prmciple  in  a  Bill, 
and  staked  upon  it  the  existence  of  their  Ministry. 

Mr.  ParneU  at     It  woidd  take  a  vcry  old  Parliamentary  hand  so 

to  shuttle  cards  as  to  make  a  winning  game  of 
this  complex  situation.  But  there  was  something  beyond 
which  added  interest  to  the  performance,  and  for  the  while 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  onlookers.  On  Monday  Mr.  ParneU 
had  suddenly  interposed,  and  given  a  fresh  and  unexpected 
turn  to  affairs  by  proposing  a  plan  of  his  own.  The  mystery 
which  obscures  all  Mr.  Pamell's  comings  and  goings  had  been 
specially  darkened  over  this  movement.  When  at  the  outset 
of  his  speech  he  had  announced  that  before  he  concluded  he 
would  submit  an  alternative  scheme,  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  set  themselves  to  consider  what  was  naturally  supposed 
to  be  the  outcome  of  consultative  action  by  the  Irish  Party. 
It  presently  became  clear  from  their  attitude  of  surprised 
attention  that  Mr.  Parnell's  party  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
was  everybody  else.  Mr.  Pamell  had  conceived  his  plan, 
jotted  down  its  leading  features  on  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  his 
first  communication  to  his  own  friends  was  made  to  them  in 
common  wuth  the  listening  world. 

That  would  have  been  in  itself  an  embarrassing  state  of 
things,  but   the   situation   was  further  complicated  by  the 
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evident  fact  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  not  quite  clear  in  his  concep- 
tion of  his  own  plan. 

He  had  taken  the  unusual  trouble  of  writinj^  out  his 
speech,  which  he  brought  down  on  folios  of  uncompromising 
size.  If  he  had  only  pinned  them  together  disaster  might 
have  been  averted.  As  it  was  they  got  hopelessly  astray,  one 
at  least  bodily  disappearing,  carrying  with  it  his  {)regnant 
remarks  on  congested  districts.  These  were  circumstances 
that  would  have  fatally  discomposed  an  ordinar}'  man.  Mr. 
Lowe's  Parliamentary  experience  was  longer  than  Mr.  Pamell  s, 
and  his  position  as  an  acceptable  speaker  more  assured.  But 
it  came  to  pass  one  night  when  the  veteran  debater  found 
himself  hopelessly  entangled  with  his  notes  he  threw  them 
down  on  the  table  with  piteous  glance  round  the  sympathising 
audience,  adiuitted  he  could  not  go  on,  resumed  his  seat,  and 
never  again  essayed  to  take  prominent  part  in  debate  in  the 
Chamber  he  had  once  swayed  with  powerful  intellect  and 
incisive  speech.  Ihit  Mr.  Lowe,  in  spite  of  his  gibes,  felt  a 
deeply-rooted  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  has  none.  He  ofl'ercd  no  apology  for  his  freciuent 
pauses  whilst  he  tried  to  rearrange  his  dissevered  folios  of 
notes.  If  members  found  his  manner  irksome  they  might 
walk  out.  He  was  no  more  inclined  to  consult  their  pre- 
judices for  ordered  arrangement  than  he  was  to  conciliate 
members  of  his  own  party  or  meet  the  convenience  of  right 
hon.  gentlemen  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  If  he  had 
been  fully  master  of  his  plan,  or  if  his  folios  had  chanced 
to  come  up  in  due  secjuence,  his  statement  would  have  been 
marked  by  his  usual  lucidity  of  thought  and  expression. 
Things  chancing  to  l)e  otherwise,  the  House  of  Commons 
must  needs  make  the  best  of  them. 

This  was  the  a<lded  misfortune  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  peculiar 
])osition.  It  was  bad  enough  for  his  colleiigue  in  the  direction 
of  Opposition  forcis  suddenly  to  have  develo|)ed  a  plan  of  his 
own.  Hut  at  least  he  might  have  been  ex{)ected  to  make  it 
intelligible.  If,  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  Blucher  had  thought 
out  a  line  of  independent  action  he  would  not  have  explained 
it  to  the  I)uke  of  Wellington  in  the  (iennan  tongue.  He 
wouM  have  had  it  fairly  translated  for  the  Comnumder-in- 
Chiefs  informal  ion.     But,  as  Mr.  CJladstone  delicately  put  it. 
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it  was  not  possible  to  discuss  in  detail  Mr.  Parnell's  plan, 
"  because  I  am  not  certain  that  of  all  its  details  I  have  a 
perfect  comprehension."  Still,  there  it'  was,  its  embarrassing 
existence  and  probably  dangerous  tendencies  made  all  the 
more  formidable  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had 
been  accidentally  involved.  What  would  Mr.  Gladstone  do 
with  it  ?  Would  he  take  the  responsibility  of  approvmg  it, 
and  so  hopelessly  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Opposition 
attack  on  the  Government  Bill  ?  or  would  he  brave  the 
possibility  of  rupture  with  allies  below  the  gangway  by  dis- 
owning the  whole  affair  ? 

The  "Old  Par-     How  Mr.  Gladstone  srot  out  of  the  difficulty 

liamentary  .  ,  .*^       .,  _  .  .  / 

Hand."  appears  from  the  printed  report  of  his  speech. 

But  no  verbatim  report  could  suggest  the  con- 
summate art  of  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty  was  rather 
evaded  than  overcome.  .  Ho  was  fully  conscious  that  the 
acutest  audience  in  the  world,  gathered  in  crowds  around 
him,  was  chiefly  thinking  how  he  would  deliver  himself  from 
this  quandary.  He  could  not,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  had 
done  on  Monday,  escape  from  it  by  leaving  it  absolutely 
unnoticed.  He  must  say  something,  but  it  must  be  as  little 
as  possible,  without  appearing  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  Irish  leader's  contribution  to  the  controversy,  at  the  same 
time  without  magnifying  it.  What  watchful  eyes  on  the 
benches  opposite  regarded  as  a  mountain  he  must  treat  as 
a  molehill,  and  yet  not  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
proprietor. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  it  was  surmounted  by  the  01(f 
Parliamentary  Hand  with  airy  ease  and  grace.  It  was  doubt- 
less an  accident  having  no  bearing  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
the  situation  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  provided  himself 
with  the  sustaining  force  which  lurks  in  his  famous  pomatum 
pot.  For  tifteen  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to  preface 
great  efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  producing  this 
faithful  companion  from  his  coat-tail  pocket  and  placing  it  on 
the  table  by  his  notes.  The  duty  of  demolishing  a  new  Irish 
Land  Bill  brought  in  by  a  rival  firm  of  statesmen  certainly 
did  not  in  matter  of  importance  fall  below  the  average  of 
occasions  when  the  pomatum  pot  has  appeared.     But,  really. 
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having  only  to  set  aside  Mr.  ParneU's  little  error  in  tactics  it 
was  not  worth  while  making  special  preparations,  and  a  glass 
of  ordinary  water  woifld  suffice. 

So,  accidentally,  as  it  were,  stumbling  on  the  topic  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  lialf  a  dozen  genial 
sentences.'disposcd  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  plan,  and  thereafter. 
amid  a  murmur  of  admiration  extorted  from  the  closely- 
watching  crowd  on  the  benches  opposite,  proceeded  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  showing 
how  what  was  right  in  1SS6,  when  he  was  Premier,  was  wrong 
in  1890,  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  power. 

^^t?   \>r  ^}^'     ^Ir.   Pamell  too  evidently  does  not  care  what 

Parnclls     in-  •  i        •      i 

difference.         a  great  Statesman  m  a  classical  sentence  once 

(lescril>ed  as  "  a  twopenny  damn  "  for  anything 
that  may  be  said  about  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  s])eech  of  Monday  night  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  heralded  by  obviously  authorised 
hints  that  it  would  be  chiefly  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
plan  Mr.  Pamell  had,  to  the  surprise  of  friends,  not  less  than 
of  enemies,  flung  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  even  said, 
with  truth,  as  events  proved,  that  the  member  for  Binninghaui 
would  express  his  approval  of  some  of  its  main  principles,  and 
would  hold  out  his  hand  across  the  gangway  to  the  Irish 
leader.  Politically  as  well  as  personally  that  was  an  attrac- 
tive, at  least  an  interesting,  prospect.  Suppose  Mr.  Pamell 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  confer  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  these  two  statesmen  had  worked  out  a  scheme  of  Land 
Purchase  and  miited  in  pressing  it  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
Government.  That  would  have  been  a  momentous  tium  in 
aftairs,  certainly  one  worth  the  deference  of  passing  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Pamell  did  not  oven  take  the  trouble  to  be  in  his 
])lac(3  on  Mt)nday  to  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nor  was  he  more 
curious  to-niirht.  Vot  through  the  long  hours  of  the  sitting  the 
most  languid  pulsi*  In^at  with  expectation  of  ])ossible  develop- 
mrnt.  The  curious  game  going  forward  through  the  fortnight. 
with  its  sucrrssion  of  surprises,  was  nearing  its  close.  At 
this  sittiuLT.  soiiirwhere  between  five  o'clock  and  midnight, 
tin*  Icadini,'  trumps  would  be  thrown  <m  the  table.     How  they 
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would  be  played  was  a  question  that  thrilled  an  assembly 
packing  every  available  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  Mr.  Pamell  it  had  an  interest  of  special  bearing.  But 
whilst  the  House  was  crowded  in  every  part,  men  looked  in 
vain  for  the  Irish  leader  in  the  obscurity  of  the  seat  he  aflfects 
below  the  gangway.  Mr.  Balfour  deUvered  a  speech  which 
strongly  marks  his  uninterrupted  progress  as  a  Parliamentary 
debater.  Like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  has  the  gift  of  making 
capital  out  of  interruptions  that  would  embarrass  a  less  ready 
speaker.  He  steered  his  way  with  ease  and  skill  between  the 
Scylla  of  Mr.  Pamell's  plan  and  the  Charybdis  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's commentary.  By  comparison,  his  attitude  was  more 
friendly  towards  the  Irish  leader  than  the  English  ally.  It 
was  at  least  odd  that  so  self-possessed  a  speaker,  one  so  little 
prone  to  imguarded  slips,  should,  to  the  imconstrained  delight 
of  the  Irish  members,  have  stumbled  upon  that  phrase  about 
the  coming  of  "  a  leader  who  knew  not  Joseph." 

When  Lord  Hartington  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  the 
tangled  position  was  cleared.  Everybody  knew  how  every- 
body else  stood,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  do  but  to 
vote.  The  whisper  had  gone  round  that  Mr.  Pamell  was 
not  even  coming  for  the  division.  He  certainly  was  not  in 
the  House  at  this  last  moment.  His  place  was  empty  when 
the  question  was  put ;  but  he  must  have  been  within  hearing 
of  the  Speaker's  voice,  for,  lagging  behind  as  the  Opposition 
trooped  in  from  the  division  lobby,  he  made  his  way  to  his 
customary  seat,  yawTiing  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  with 
which  the  Ministerialists  hailed  the  passing  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  by  the  unexpected  majority  of  eighty. 

May    9.  —  The     In  one  prominent  respect  it  is  a  far  cry  from* 
old  style  and     the  Housc  of  Commous  of  1875  to  the  House 

of  1890.  In  both  the  Irish  Party  fill  a 
large  space ;  but  how  difierent  are  the  men  !  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  persons  more  diametrically  opposed 
than  the  Irish  leader  of  1874  and  he  who  now,  from 
behind  an  impenetrable  covert,  imperiously  controls  the  Irish 
Party.  Mr.  Butt  was  of  the  order  of  sleek-headed  men, 
such  as  sleep  o'  nights.  "  Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and 
hungry  look ;   he  thinks  too  much."      Mr.  Butt  was  always 
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rejuly  to  bubble  over  with  mirth  ;  Mr.  Pamell  is  rarely  known 
to  sinile.  Mr.  Butt  knew  "  Gosset's  room,"  where  he  was 
ever  a  welcome  guest;  Mr.  Pamell  never  entered  that 
sanctuary,  for  frequenters  of  which  he  had  an  unconc*eale<l 
contempt.  Mr.  Butt,  even  in  his  most  militant  days,  over- 
flowed with  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  Mr.  Pamell,  though 
in  these  latter  days  not  lacking  in  a  certain  air  of  high 
courtesy,  conveys  the  impression  that  his  fathers  had 
eaten  sour  grapes.  Mr.  Butt  was  always  ready  to  discuss 
Irish  policy  with  his  followers  over  a  jonim  of  whisky ;  Mr. 
Pamell  scorns  the  adventitious  encouragement  of  a  social  cup 
of  t^a.  Mr.  Butt  was  "  hail  fellow  well  met ''  with  the 
humblest  member  of  his  motley  party  ;  Mr.  Pamell's  followers 
would  more  readily  face  the  responsibilities  of  breaking  in 
upon  the  privjicy  of  the  Grand  Lama  than  of  approaching  the 
presence  of  their  leader  without  special  invitation. 

In  truth  the  difficulty  often  is  to  know  where  to  find 
him  at  a  given  moment.  The  Irish  members  are  too  loyal 
to  make  open  complaint,  but  the  embarrassment  created 
during  the  changing  scenes  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  by  their  leader's  habits 
of  seclusion,  extended  beyond  their  circle.  No  one  knew 
what  he  thought  about  a  particular  turn  of  events.  Xo 
one  could  say  what  he  would  do,  no  one,  in  fact,  knew 
where  he  was,  when  he  might  turn  up,  or  whether  it 
were  safe  to  expect  him  at  all.  Mr.  Butt  had  his  periods 
of  disappearance,  but  they  were  not  without  a  certain 
regidarity :  and  when  he  came  back  he  wore  a  comically 
ai)ologetic  air  that  won  forgiveness. 

McCartiiy  This  wide  divergence  between  the  personality  of 
the  two  Irish  leaders  is  equally  strongly  marked 
in  tlic  characteristics  of  the  party.  There  have  always  been 
notable  Irishmen  at  Westminster  since  the  date  of  the  Union: 
never  was  there  .such  a  coruscation  of  native  genius  as 
had  its  birth  in  the  throes  of  the  Home  Rule  Partv  in 
Mr.  IJiitt's  day.  Some  who  seemed  to  have  step|HKl  straight 
out  of  th<'  pages  of  Charles  Lever,  justifying  the  novelist  from 
charge's   of    exaggeration.      The    j>resent   generation    knows 
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nothing  of  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  with  his  curiously  scared 
appearance,  alternating  with  magisterial  manner.  Mr.  Down- 
ing was  invested  with  a  certain  air  of  authority,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  reported  to  control  the  editorial  utterances  of  the 
Skibhereen  Eagle.  It  was  the  Skibhereen  Eagle  which  checked 
Napoleon  the  Third  in  the  very  height  of  bis  power.  At  the 
time  when  the  French  colonels  were  ramping  at  Chalons, 
jingling  their  spurs,  clanking  their  sabres,  and  clamouring  to 
be  led  a  Londres,  the  Skibbereen  Eagle  came  out  one  Saturday 
morning  with  a  leading  article  commencing :  "  We  have 
long  had  our  eye  on  the  Man  of  Destiny  at  the  Tuileries." 
Mr.  Ronayne  always  said  McCarthy  Downing  had  written 
that  article.  Perhaps  he  never  did ;  possibly  it  was  never 
writtea  But  it  was  talked  about  "  in  Gosset's  room,"  where 
McCarthy  Downing  sometimes  sat  with  a  dehghtful  con- 
sciousness of  trifling  with  valuable  time  and  great  oppor- 
tunitiea  This  and  other  legends  created  around  him  an  air 
of  occult  authority,  brought  to  bear  with  great  effect  upon 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Towards  the  end  life  darkened  over  poor  McCarthy 
Downing,  and  he  grew  to  look  more  than  ever  like  an  eager, 
ill-fed  bird,  that  had  worn  away  its  plumage  in  places  by 
fluttering  against  the  bars  of  its  cage.  When  the  political 
conflict  grew  serious,  when  the  stern,  implacable  spirit  that 
dominated  Mr.  Pamell  began  to  gain  ascendency,  the  genial 
kindly,  scholarly,  doughty  Isaac  Butt  was  driven  to  the  wall, 
and  with  him,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  went  McCarthy 
Downing,  faithful  and  fluttering  to  the  last.  There  came  a 
time  when  Butt  publicly  washed  his  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary practices  of  which  Mr.  Biggar  was  the  original  in- 
ventor and  principal  exponent.  The  old  man,  broken  in  spirit 
and  failing  in  health,  crossed  the  gangway  and  took  his  place 
among  the  Saxons.  There,  in  a  corner  seat,  with  his  grey  head 
bent  on  his  hands,  he  sat  whilst  Mr.  Biggar  shrilly  gibed  at 
him,  Mr.  Pamell  hissed  scorn  in  his  ear,  and  forgotten  men 
like  Fay  and  Finigan  scouted  his  authority.  Only  the  faded 
faithful  McCarthy  Downing  accompanied  him,  and  some- 
times, rising  with  faint  reminiscences  of  his  old  magisterial 
manner,  rebuked  his  countrymen  amid  unwonted,  and 
perhaps  unwelcome,  cheers  from  gentlemen  on  the  benches 
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opposite,  varied  by  howls  of  contumely  from    his    former 

colleagues. 

Deiahunty.       Of  quitc  another  type  was  Mr.  Delahnnty,  who, 

genuinely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  the  re-establisliinent  of  the  old  kings  of  Ireland,  was 
warped  by  his  preference  for  one-pound  notes.  It  is  odd  to 
think  how  in  these  days,  years  after  the  once  familiar  meml»er 
tor  Waterford  is  dead  and  forgotten,  a  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  respectability  and  responsibility  of  Mr. 
(ioschen  should  be  known  to  have  seriously  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  policy  of  issuing  one-pound  note&  But  wisdom 
is  not  unfreciuently  justified  of  her  children.  Mr.  Deiahunty 
was  sound  on  Home  Rule,  a  faithful  follower  of  Mr.  Butt :  but 
once  a  year,  a>s  the  ballot  favoured  him,  he  brought  forward 
his  motion  and  demonstrated  to  the  delight  of  a  crowded 
House  that  if  only  you  had  one-pound  notes  the  sun  woidd 
always  shine,  wages  would  go  up,  prices  would  go  down,  und 
an  era  of  universal  happiness  would  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  United  Kmpire.  Amongst  his  local  distinctions  Mr. 
Deiahunty  had  for  many  years  filled  the  honourable  office 
of  Coroner,  not  only  for  the  borough,  but  for  the  county,  of 
Waterford.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  peregrinations 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  had  induced  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing about  with  him  a  small  black  bag  containing  an  assort- 
ment of  toilet  nocessaries.  After  he  had  resigncfl  his 
coroncrship  the  habit  and  the  bag  stuck  to  him.  He  always 
l>r<)ught  the  latter  down  to  the  House,  utilising  it  among  other 
purposes  for  storing  data  l)earing  upon  the  question  of  one- 
pound  notes. 

Who  that  was  jMvseiit  on  a  certain  Wednesday  aftonioon 
i)a(k  in  the  dim  l)israelian  days  can  forget  the  part  this  bag 
playod  in  debate  ;'  Mr.  1  )elahunty  was  standing  in  his  plane 
below  th(*  gan<^way  moving  his  resolution  affirming  the 
desirability  of  re-establishing  the  currency  of  one-pound  notes. 
He  had  occasion  to  (juoto  some  figures  that  would  clench  his 
argument.  The  folio  containing  them  lay,  >vith  many  others. 
in  the  recess<*s  of  the  black  bag.  Diving  in  whilst  the 
crowded  House  lookrd  on  att(»ntive,  he  fished  out  the  lirsi 
tiling  tliat  came  to  hand.  whi<*h  proved   to  be  a  hair-brush 
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decidedly  the  worse  for  wear.  Undisturbed  by  the  shout  of 
laughter  that  greeted  the  misadventure,  he  proceeded  in  his 
search.  There  appeared  in  succession  a  soiled  collar,  a  bottle 
that  may  have  contained  hairwash,  and  finally  a  single  stock- 
ing. Members  tossed  about  in  tempest  of  laughter,  but  the 
member  for  Waterford,  "  without  haste,  but  without  rest," 
pursued  his  search  till  he  came  upon  the  desired  folio,  and, 
repacking  his  bag,  read  out  the  conclusive  figures. 

Captain  Another  estimable  member  of  the  Butt  Party 

Stacpooie.  whose  name  is  perhaps  unknoAvn  to  the  present 
House  was  Captain  Stacpooie.  Like  Mr.  Delahunty,  while  the 
gallant  Captain  was  sound  on  the  Home  Rule  question  he  had 
his  special  panacea  for  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  What  he 
desired  to  see  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  in  residence 
in  his  countr}'.  He  was  always  drawing  up  resolutions  which, 
under  pledge  of  secrecy,  he  showed  to  friends,  and  with  his 
hands  partially  thrust  in  his  trousers  pockets  (his  little  fingers 
being  left  outside  toying  with  the  seam),  his  hat  well  set  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  he  asked  in  a  confidential  whisper  what 
they  thought  of  that !  In  even  more  confidential  moments 
Captain  Stacpooie  used  to  confess  that  he  was  a  Whig.  His 
great  model  of  a  statesman  was  Lord  Palmers  ton — Pam,  as  he 
was  privileged  to  call  him. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  used  to  murmur,  sorrowfully  tapping  his  little 
fingers  on  the  seams  of  his  trousers,  "  I  wonder  what  Pam 
would  say  if  he  were  alive  now  ! " 

Captain  Stacpooie  has  long  ago  joined  Para  and  the 
majority.  Gone,  too,  is  Dr.  OXeary,  in  whom  Disraeli,  on  the 
eve  of  a  critical  division,  judiciously  discovered  a  personal 
likeness  to  Tom  Moore,  and  whose  vote  thereafter  w^as  always 
at  the  service  of  the  Government  where  the  interests  of  Ireland 
did  not  clash.  Gone  is  Major  0*Gorman,  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all ;  and  gone,  too,  latest  though  not  less  endearing,  the 
sturdy,  honest,  unpurchasable — acrid  in  manner,  but  kindly 
at  heart — Joseph  Gillis  Biggar. 

*^*7  ^^;  ~~^^'     *l^r.  Biggar's  will  is  a  very  characteristic  docu- 
ment, more  especially  in  respect  of  the  provision 
made  for  his  son.     The  late  member  for  Cavan  always  had  an 
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urgent  desire  that  this  youth  should  become  a  solicitor.  To 
that  end  he  had  hhu  educated  regardless  of  expense  ;  but  un- 
fortunately when  he  came  up  for  one  of  the  preliuiimiry  ex- 
aminations he  was  plucked.  Mr.  Biggar  took  this  unex|)ectcd 
disaster  with  his  usual  imperturbability,  but  he  let  the  younger 
Joseph  clearly  understand  that  the  success  of  his  scheinc  was 
inseparable  from  an  originally  intended  distribution  of  his 
property.  No  solicitorship,  no  fortune.  This  resolve,  of  which 
he  made  no  secret  in  conversation  with  his  personal  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  sternly  carried  out  by  the  provisioas 
of  the  will.  "  My  son  Joseph  "  is  to  have  £100  a  year  until 
he  shall  be  admitted  as  a  solicitor,  thereafter  coming  in  as 
residuary  legatee  of  the  handsome  estate,  the  |>ersonalty  of 
whieh  exceeds  £37,000.  But  if  "my  son  Joseph '*  fails,  the 
money  goes  elsewhere,  leaving  him  that  bare  pittance  of  £100 
a  year. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

\     VANISHING     MAJORITY. 

"  Vrrv  niiinl  and  ven-  Deaf" — Sir  Wilfrid  I^weoa  Identified — ^The  i^uvMi'i 
(;o^>ii>— Two  I^)rJ  Ekhoa — The  Fim — The  St'cond — Mr.  Gladstono  sinng 
himself  \i\*    A  ( '1()S(^  Sliave — Prince  "  Eddin"  takes  hi»  Seat  in  thf  Lord*— 

riacr  ami  l*i(C<thTRO. 

May  ;-»'>.     •  v,iy    Th  KHK  was  a  s(^ene  in  the  House  of  Lonls  to-night 

hliml  »ii(l  very  i  •    i     i  •  i        •  ^^  •  •        vi 

tk.it."  which  has  its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  comic  siae. 

Lord  Denman  moved  the  second  reading  of  his 
Municipal  Fnmchise  (Ireland)  Ki\h  a  measure  he  brings  in 
session  after  session,  to  tlie  great  annoyance  of  noble  loidK. 
He  s]Joke  for  twenty-tive  minutes  in  his  ranibliug  fashion. 
sometimes  muttering  to  himself  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  thai 
the  purport  of  his  sentences  could  not  be  caught.  The  Peere 
are  lonLT-sutVering  with  one  of  th<Mr  own  onler,  which  can  of 
course  do  no  wnnii^^  nor  betray  any  human  iutirmity.  But 
twenty  minutes  of  Lord  Denman  excee<led  their  patience,  and 
there  were  cries  of  "  Agreed  "  and  **  Divide  " — quite  unwont^l 
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intemiptions  in  this  serene  atmosphere.  Lord  Dennian  took 
no  notice,  and  was  further  proceeding  when  the  storm  rose. 
He  paused,  and  looking  round  the  House,  said — 

"  My  lords,  I  am  very  blind  and  very  deaf,  but  I  try  to  do 
my  duty." 

Then  he  groped  his  way  back  to  the  cross  benches. 
Here  he  sat  whilst  the  question  was  put,  and,  not  a  voice  being 
lifted  in  support  of  his  Bill,  the  second  reading  was  negatived. 
When  the  Lord  Chancellor  announced  the  result.  Lord 
Denman  hurriedly  approached  the  table  and  began  another 
speech.  This,  of  course,  was  a  breach  of  order,  and  there  arose 
what,  for  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  veritable  hurricane  of 
cries  of  "  Order  !  Order  ! "  After  facing  the  storm  for  a  few 
moments  the  old  peer  said — 

"  My  lords,  it  is  you  that  are  disorderly,'*  and  with  this  final 
blow  returned  to  his  seat. 

M*y  23.  —  Sir  S\T  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  a  rich  fund  of  anecdotes 
aon  identified,     with  which  he  illumincs  his  public  speeches. 

There  is  one  he  retains  for  private  conversation, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  point.  A  short  time  ago, 
Sir  Wilfrid,  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  bright  little  boy  some  ten  years  of  age,  with  whom 
the  genial  baronet  talked  and  romped.   After  a  while  he  said — 

"  Well,  my  boy,  we  have  been  great  friends ;  but  it's  odd 
we  were  never  introduced.  I  don't  know  what  your  name  is, 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  I 
am." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  small  boy  ;  ''  I  know  very  well  You 
are  the  celebrated  dnmkard." 

May  30.  —  The     It  is  well  kuown  that  the  late  Lord  Sackville 

Queens  gossip.        i    /.^       ,  .  .. ,  .  ^         ^  .    •      ^r    •  i 

leit  a  large  portion  ot  his  estate  to  certain  Maids 
of  Honour.  The  legacies  were  disputed  by  his  heirs-at-law. 
and  the  case  was  finally  settled  out  of  court,  the  Attorney- 
General  acting  for  one  of  the  parties,  and  Sir  Henry  James 'for 
the  other.  The  late  Lord  Sackville  wa-s  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  Queen.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  be 
Gentleman  Usher.  After  that  he  became  successively  ( iroom 
of  the  Privj'  Chamber  and  a  (yroom-in- waiting.     In  this  last 
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caj)arity  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Queen,  who  admitted  him 
on  tenns  of  unusual  intimacy.  IjOhI  Sackville  married  a 
second  time  some  seventeen  years  ago,  and  whilst  he  wils  at 
Windsor  or  Osborne  Lady  Sackville  remained  at  Knowle.  Her 
husband  wrote  to  her  every  day  long  letters  giving  minute 
accounts  of  palace  life,  telling  all  that  the  Queen  had  said  to 
him,  and  what  he  said  to  the  Queen. 

These  letters  were  carefully  I)reser^'ed  by  Lady  Sackville, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
Attoniey-Cxeneral  and  Sir  Henry  James  they  came  under  their 
consideration.  Of  course  infinite  pains  will  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  present  generation,  but  ii 
they  surv'ive  to  appear  in  book  fonn  they  will  aiford  a  new 
generation  a  curiously  graphic  accoimt  of  the  inner  life  ol 
Osborne  and  Windsor.  The  Queen  has  almost  sternly  with- 
drawn from  participation  in  social  life  outside  her  oira  family 
circle.  But  this  corres{K)ndence  shows  that  she  presences  a 
keen  womanly  interest  in  all  that  goes  on  in  the  various  cirelea* 
that  surround  the  Court.  Lord  Sackville  brought  her  all  the 
news  of  the  day,  some  of  it  not  lacking  in  piquancy,  and  in 
the.se  letters  to  his  wife  he  sets  forth  his  storj'  as  told  to  the 
(^ueen,  together  with  Her  Majesty's  connnentary. 

^"l^  1^11  ^^°     ^^*^^^^  Elcho,  standing  the  other  night  at  the  comei 

of  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  craekinfi 
jokes  on  the  .subject  of  Derby  Day,  made  the  oldest  inhabitani 
of  the  ])lace  feel  young  again.  Mr.  Villiers  was  not  present, 
nor  wa.s  Mr.  Oladstone.  Otherwise  in  their  minds*  eye  thej 
would  have  beheld  themselves  seated  in  a  Parliament,  now 
tifty  years  dead,  to  which  had  come  straight  froiu  East 
(Jloucestershirc   a   tall   youth   with  easy  manner  and  fluent 

ft  m 

s])eech,  known  as  Lord  Elcho.  A  stripling  who  knew  better 
than  to  be  a  Tory  or  a  Lil»eral,  his  independent  mind  liked  to 
make  .selectir)ns.  So  taking  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  he 
called  himself  a  Liberal  Conservative,  voted  for  Lord  IkTbys 

m 

H«'form  \M\\  in  isoi),  and  vindicated  his  impartiality  by  votii^* 
airainst  Lord  IJussell's  Refonii  Bill  in  18GG. 

Lord  Elclio  we  had  loni;  with  u.s,  always  in  this  comer  seal 
till  \hr  Fourth  Party,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred,  bundled 

him  out. 
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The  first.  Lord  Elcho — the  one  who  is  now  Earl  Wemyss 
— was  of  the  class  of  men  who  never  grow  old. 
As  he  was  bom  three  years  after  Waterloo,  he  must  have 
been  pretty  well  up  in  years  as  men  count  age  when,  only  the 
other  day,  he  stepped  lightly  across  the  corridor  and  took  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  to  elderly  people  like  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  and  Lord  Cadogan  there  seemed  quite  a 
breezy  boyishness  about  the  new  peer.  After  the  intennin- 
able  series  of  speeches  he  had  made  through  the  course  of 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  Commons  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  he  had  uttered  all  he  had  at  heart. 
But  amid  novel  scenes,  touched  by  new  associations,  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss  renewed  his  youth  like  the  eagle,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  speedily  found  a  common  ground  of  sympathy  with 
the  House  of  Commons. 

During  this  present  Session  there  has  flitted  mysteriously 
over  the  Orders  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  in  the  name 
of  Lord  Wemyss  calling  attention  to  "  the  Socialistic  legisla- 
tion of  past  Sessions.'*  Nobody  had  the  slightest  idea  what 
this  meant.  It  was  a  sort  of  prize  conundrum  with  the 
attraction  of  the  prize  left  out.  At  lirst  he  coyly  declined  to 
name  a  day  for  bringing  on  the  subject.  The  notice  appeared 
for  weeks  among  the  list  of  motions  *'  for  an  early  day."  Then 
when  the  subject  had  burned  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brain 
of  noble  lords  a  day  was  fixed. 

There  was  nothing  original  about  this.  It  was,  perhaps 
rather  obviously,  founded  on  the  practice  of  advertisers  who 
placard  the  walls  of  the  town  with  bills  containing  blank 
spaces  and  the  invitation  to  "  keep  your  eye  fixed  on  this." 
After  a  while  the  blank  is  filled  up,  and  the  public  are  invited 
to  buy  a  particular  soap  or  use  a  special  make  of  bed-room 
candle.  Lord  Wemyss,  though  not  disdaining  the  pr&ctised 
art  of  the  advertiser,  went  a  bold  step  beyond  him.  Having 
named  the  day,  having  drawn  down  to  Westminster  an  audience 
of  palpitating  peers,  having  risen  in  his  place  at  the  call  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  with  a  graceful  sweep  of  the  arm 
pointed  to  the  empty  seat  of  the  Premier,  and  protested  that 
in  his  absence  he  could  not  think  of  delivering  his  discourse. 

That  was  a  novel  proceeding  which  probably  would  be 
found   inconvenient  in  a  business  assembly  if  its  adoption 
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became  general.  But  the  House,  secretly  glad  to  escape  the 
discourse  on  any  tenns,  offered  no  protest,  and  Lonl  Weniyss 
had  another  day  specially  set  apart  when  the  Premier  wsls  in 
his  place,  and  at  last,  like  tardy  rain  falling  on  parehe<l 
})astures,  he  discoursed  by  the  hour  on  the  tendency  of 
Socialistic  legislation. 

The  House  of  Peers,  insatiable  of  supreme  excellence, 
have  ap]>ropriated  the  Lord  Elcho  who  was  familiar  to  the 
C-onimons  through  eight  Parliaments.  But  the  wind  is  teni- 
j)ered  to  the  shorn  laud),  and  the  House  of  Commons  feels, 
not  without  a  thrill  of  pride,  that,  though  the  Lords  have  the 
Earl  of  Wemvss  thev  have  Lord  Elcho.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  Lord  Elcho  of  the  present  day  is  not  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  member,  lirst  for  East  Gloucestershire,  then 
for  Haddingtonshire,  who  lent  countenance  in  succession  to 
the  Ministries  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lonl 
l)erl)y,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmerston;  who  tilled  a 
large  space  in  the  House  Mr.  Disraeli  led,  and  who  proved  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Mr.  CUadstone  in  the  triumphant  days 
which  dawned  for  him  in  the  Session  of  1880.  As  an  old 
member  the  former  Lord  Elcho  rather  presumed  upon  his 
op])ortunities.  When  he  had  once  caught  the  Speaker  s  eye 
he  showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  let  the  next  man  have 
a  chance.  There  were  few  sj)eakers  who  so  imdisguise^lly 
delighted  in  the  sound  of  their  own  voice.  Only  very  hard- 
hearted, unsympathetic  j)eople  could  refrain  from  sharing 
his  j)loasure  in  his  own  s]>eech.  His  style  of  oratory  lent 
itself  readily  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  He  could 
go  for  an  hour,  and  generally  did.  But  if  he  had  stopped 
midway,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  twenty  minutes,  the 
svmnietrv  of  his  discourse  would  not  have  suftered  in 
a])procMable  degree. 

Til.  srcii-i.        The   Lord  Klcho  of  to-day  is  not,  as  his  father 

grew  to  be,  a  chartered  institution  of  the  House. 
He  has  his  way  to  make,  and  must  be  careful  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. Ill  his  spee<'h  on  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
Hous('  ovrr  tin*  lUrby  l>ay  there  was  not  lacking  evidence  of 
the  inthicnce  of  herirdity  in  the  direction  of  garrulousnesa  If 
he    had   foregou(?    live,  nr  even  seven,  minutes  of  the  time 
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appropriated,  his  effort  would  have  been  attended  with  fuller 
success.  As  it  was  it  was  excellent,  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  cleverly  phrased,  a<hnirably  delivered. 
The  likeness  to  his  father  grew  as  he  joined  confidence  amid 
the  laughter  and  applause  that  greeted  successive  sallies.  It 
was  a,  perhaps  not  undesigned,  coincidence  that  for  this 
occasion  he  should  have  secured 
the  very  seat  from  which  his 
forbear  had  risen  to  enlighten 
successive  Parliaments. 

Mr.  .James  Lowther  has 
secured  the  reversion  of  this 
comer  seat,  but  in  grateful  re- 
cognition of  much  intellectual 
pleasure  and  sound  informa- 
tion received  in  years  gone  by 
from  the  lips  of  Lord  Elcho's 
father  he  gracefully  conceded 
it  to  the  son  for  one  night 
only.  As  the  youth  stood  there, 
with  little  movements  of  anns 
and  legs  precisely  identical  with 
those  that  graced  his  fathers 
speech,  the  hand  of  Time 
seemed  suddenlyjiut.  back.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  the  height 
of  his  power ;  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  Chancellor,  Sir  James 
Graham  Home  Secretary,  Lord 
Aberdeen  Foreign  Secretaiy  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  stiil  the 
rising  hope  of  the  Conservative 
Party;  Mr.  Disraeli  had  just  been  elected  member  for 
Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  had  not  yet  been  heard  of 
outside  the  Strand.  The  young  member  for  East  Gloucester- 
shire (Lord  Elcho)  had  all  his  days  before  him,  and  had  no 
thought  that  in  the  race  on  which  he  was  just  confidently 
started  he  might  be  beaten  by  his  yoimg  contemporaries 
then  representing  Newark  and  Shrewsbury. 

Looking  and  listening  to  the  mover  of  the  adjournment 
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over  the  J  )erby  1  )ay,  all  this  might  have  been.  But  it  was 
not.  The  Lord  Elcho  of  1«41  has  gone  to  another  place,  and 
a  great  deal  more  has  hapjwned  in  the  intervening  half- 
century  since  he  made  his  maiden  speech. 

June  13. —Mr.  In  the  matter  of  Parliamentarj'  excesses  Mr. 
Having  hiiiweif  (iladstono  is  quite  a  refonued  rake.  There  was 
"^*  a  time  not  many  sessions  back,  when  no  power 

or  influen(*e  could  induce  him  to  work  in  moderation.  He 
was  in  his  place  early  and  hite,  primed  through  long  hours 
with  dangerously  explosive  materials.  At  one  time,  during 
his  Ministry  of  1880-5,  there  was  grimly  humorous  talk  of 
a  conspiracy  by  which  on  the  stroke  of  micbiight  he  was 
to  be  seized  by  his  faithful  retainers  and  carried  ott'  to  bed 
ri  et  armis.  In  those  days,  living  in  Downing  Street,  it  was 
his  boast  that  he  could  go  home,  eat  his  dinner,  and  be  back 
in  his  place  within  t)o  minutes.  Night  after  night  through 
tierce  tights  he  did  this,  sometimes  beating  the  record.  Everj*- 
one  knows  what  haj>pened.  He  broke  down,  and  was  for  a 
time  (rompulsorily  absent  from  liis  post. 

He  is  older  and  wiser  now,  and  despatches  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties  ui)on  quite  another  plan.  He  is  prett}'  regular 
in  his  attendance,  but  he  strictly  Ihnits  it  He  comes  in  for 
(juestions,  not  always  at  the  eonnnencement,  remains  through- 
out an  attentive  listener,  and  if  any  debate  of  interest  is  going 
forward,  stays  till  half-])ast  sevea  If  he  intends  to  speak 
he  interposes  between  live  and  seven.  Then  he  goes  off 
to  dri'ss  for  dinner,  dining  out  at  least  four  nights  a  week, 
and  thereafter  going  .straight  oft'to  bed,  hisreapiiearancc  in  the 
House  after  dinner  being  an  exceedingly  nire  occurrence.  He 
is,  he  says,  *'  savuig  himself  up,"  and  looks  unconmionly  like 
as  if  he  would  succeed. 

Juno  vx   A       The  Ministry  to-night  narrowh'  escaped  wliat 

would  have  i>een  a  i)artienlarly  embarrassing 
defeat.  Tiie  hotly-contested  Lict^ising  Bill  was  in  Committee. 
At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Akers  I  )ougl as,  anxiously  looking  round 
the  J  louse,  knew  that.  su]>posing  the  challenge  were  promptly 
given,  the  (iovenunent  stood  in  a  hoj>eless  pasitioiL  Tho 
dubs  were  scoured   for  members,  and  they  eanic   dribbling 
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down  in  twos  and  threes.  But  a  strong  contingent  was  at 
Ascot,  not  expected  back  before  half-past  six.  As  soon  as 
this  skirmishing  was  over,  the  House  would  go  into  Connnittee, 
the  question  would  be  put  that  Clause  I.  stand  part  of  the 
Licensing  Bill,  and  if  it  were  true,  as  rumour  had  it,  that  a 
strategic  movement  had  been  devised — no  one  rising  from  the 
Opposition  side  to  resume  debate — the  division  would  forthwith 
be  called,  and  the  Government  must  be  beaten.  To  be  beaten 
on  this  tirst  clause  meant  the  destruction  of  the  Bill.  It  might 
be  due  to  an  accident,  or  to  a  trick ;  but  the  clause  once 
rejected  in  Committee  could  not  be  reinstated,  and  the  Bill 
must  go. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  past  five  when,  questions  over, 
Mr.  Courtney  took  the  chair  and  put  the  question  "  That 
Clause  One  stand  part  of  the  Bill"  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  Mr.  Storey  would  have  risen  to  continue  the  speech 
interrupted  by  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  Tuesday  ;  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition  would  have  fallen  in  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
sitting,  or  till  the  Closure  had  been  invoked,  this  clause,  already 
talked  over  through  many  nights,  would  have  been  re-discussed. 
No  one  rose,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  put  the  question 
that  the  clause  be  added.  There  was  a  cry  of  *'  Aye  ! "  from 
the  Ministerial  benches,  swiftly  answered  by  a  thunderous 
"  No ! "  from  the  crowded  benches  where  the  Opposition  sat 
radiant  with  the  hope  of  victory.  Only  three  minutes  more, 
during  which  the  bell  rang  through  all  the  empty  corridors, 
in  the  deserted  reading-room,  through  the  forsaken  smoking- 
room.  When  the  sands  in  the  glass  on  the  table  ran  out  the 
doors  would  be  closed,  and  the  fate  of  the  Bill  would  rest 
with  the  seething  crowd  shut  up  in  the  House.  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas  was  out  in  the  lobby  now,  standing  by  the  swinging 
door  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  cloak-room,  whence,  per- 
adventure,  help  might  yet  come.  Only  a  minute  and  the  last 
grain  of  sand  would  pass.  Lord  Hartington  was  descried,  with 
one  hand  in  his  pocket  it  is  true,  still  hurrying  at  a  pace  unpre- 
cedented in  his  Parliamentary  history.  Just  behind  him  toiled 
Mr.  Chaplin,  with  a  scared  look  on  his  face,  having  heard  the 
news  from  the  scout  at  the  outer  doorway.  It  would  be  a  pretty 
thing  for  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  tirst  Minister  of  Agriculture 
with  which  a  happy  State  had  been  endowed,  to  be  dbscnt,  even 
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iit  Ascot,  from  a  division  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  Ministry' 
might  depend.  Whilst  Mr.  Homliy  niude  the  running  with 
I»rd  Hartington  a  goo<l  second,  Mr.  Chaplin  came  in  third, 
Mr.  Maclure  not  being  placed.  But  the  massive  member  for 
Sleatonl  ninnugci'l  to  struggle  past,  anil  when  the  door  closed 
(»n  the  breathU'ss  four  the  Ministry  had  their  majority. 

This  rould  not  be  known  as  a  rertainty,  and  in  truth  the 
Ministerialists  went  out  to  the  division  lobby  with  the  convic- 
tion that  tlioy  were  beaten.     At  half-past  four  heads  had  been 


carefully  cninite<l,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Opposition  were 
in  a  majority  of  between  tliirty  Mid  forty.  Since  then  mem- 
Ixsrs  ha<l  struggled  in  on  either  side,  the  preponderance  evi- 
dently beiiiji  with  the  liovenmient.  But  count  had  been  lost, 
imd  the  gfucnil  imjiros.'iion  was  that  Ministers  were  beaten  by 
soiiU'lhiiig  bet  ween  tivo  and  ten  vtHes. 

Slowly  the  severed  tlirong  came  hock.  Ministerialists 
from  the  doorway  under  the  clock,  the  Opposition  from 
In-hind  the  Sjieaker's  chair.  The  excitement  grew  in  in- 
tensity us  lh<-  Uiuhes  filled.  There  muruiiired  throiifth 
the  i-h:iiiiber  lliut  buzz  of  eager  talk  heard  only  twice  or 
tlirji-e  ill  tln'  career  »i  a  Ministry.  Tlie  tellers  for  the 
<ioveriiii]eiii  wi -re  l>mk  tirst,  a  stR'ani  of  the  Opposition  still 
trieklin;:  in  from  the  -No  "lobby — almost  certain  sign  that 
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thoy  were  the  larger  number.  All  eyes  were  eagerly  bent 
upon  the  clerk  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  table,  having 
written  down  the  figures  from  the  "Ayes,"  waiting  for  the 
record  from  the  "Noes."  If  he  handed  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Akers  Douglas  it  was  a  sign  that  the  Bill  was  saved.  If 
he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Labouchere  the  day  was  lost.  \Miilst 
the  clerk  was  wTiting  down  the  second  tale  of  figures  Mr. 
Akers  Douglas  was  observ^ed  taking  his  position  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  muster  of  tellers,  a  movement  which  to  the 
keenly  watching  throng  proclaimed  how  the  contest  had  gone. 
A  ringing  cheer  went  up  from  the  Ministerialists,  repeated 
w^hen  the  paper  was  handed  to  the  Government  Whip,  and 
continued  so  boisterously  that  the  figures  of  the  Ministerial 
muster  were  not  heard.  It  was  only  when  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  recited  the  figures  it  became  known  that  228  had 
voted  for  adding  the  clause  to  the  Bill,  224  against.  Thus 
the  measure  to  which  a  powerful  Ministry  have  in  their  fifth 
session  pinned  their  fortunes  was  saved  by  a  majority  of  four. 

June  23.— Prince  The  Housc  of  Lords  received  an  addition  to  its 
his  seat  in  the  uumbcrs  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness 
^'''^'-  the   Duke  of  Clarence  and   Avondale.       The 

fact  that  the  ceremony  was  fixed  to  take  place  this  evening 
was  not  generally  known,  and  the  attendance  of  the  pubhc 
was  not  greater  than  at  ordinary  sittings.  From  the  side 
gallery  facing  the  Ministerial  bench  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  Princess  Victoria  and  Princess  Maud,  looked  oa 
Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  royal  procession  entered, 
led  by  Black  Rod.  Behind  him  came  Garter  King-at-Arms, 
then  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  new  peer  and  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Lord  Aveland.  The  royal  princes 
wore  the  scarlet  and  ermine  robes  donned  by  peers  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  the  oflScers  of  State  who  accompanied  them 
being  also  en  grand  tenv£. 

On  entering,  the  procession,  marching  in  single  file  in  the 
order  indicated,  approached  the  Woolsack,  where  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sat  expectant.  The  new  peer  proffered  him  the 
writ  of  his  return  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  which  the  Lord 
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dianccllor  by  a  <(ostnre  invited  the  Reading  Clerk  to  take. 
The  procession  then  groii])ed  itself  round  the  comer  of  th«» 
table,  Mr.  P>ethell,  the  Reading  Clerk,  intoning  the  do<*u- 
nient  which  made  the  royal  prince  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 
This  done,  the  oath  was  administered,  the  Roll  of  Parliament 
produced  and  signed.  Then  the  procession  once  more, 
always  in  solemn  silence,  began  a  new  jieregrination.  A<1- 
vtmcing  towards  the  Woolsack,  each  one  l)Owed.  The  Lonl 
Chancellor  acknowledged  the  salute  of  the  Officers  of  State 
by  bending  his  head ;  but  as  each  Prince  passed  and  saluted 
him,  Lord  Halsbury,  with  that  graceful  manner  with  which 
he  adorns  the  ^\'oolsack,  raised  his  three-cornered  cap  in 
salute. 

The  new  peer  was  led  past  the  Woolsack  towards  a  row  of 
three  State  chairs  set  to  the  left  of  the  throne.  Black  Rod 
kept  in  close  attendance,  l)Ut  with  the  exception  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  I  >uke  of  Edinburgh  the  others  fell  bark. 
With  the  Prince  of  Wales  standing  at  his  right  hand  and  the 
Duke  of  Kdinburgh  on  his  left,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  took 
his  seat  in  the  centre  chair.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  wheeling 
round  on  the  W<H>lsack.  replied  to  his  salute  by  again  uplifting 
his  cap.  After  a  moment's  pause  the  new  peer  left  the  chair 
of  StAte,  and  walking  forward  to  the  Woolsack,  wa«  presented 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  now  shook  hands  with  hiui. 
'Hiere  was  more  raising  of  hats  and  bowing,  and  the  royal 
[trocession  tiled  out  by  the  doorway  behind  the  throne,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughters  leaving  the  side  galleiy 
and  joining  them  below. 

riace  an«i  jto-     Tlic  Connuittcc  on  IMvilege  in  the  House  of 

Lords  appointed  \k>  consider  the  place  the  Duke 
of  Clari-nce  and  Avondale  shall  occupy  in  the  House  have 
been  chictly  guided  by  the  j>recedent  established  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  grandson  of  George  IL,  the  last  occasion 
when  the  eldest  sou  of  the  heir-apparent  took  his  seat  as  a 
perr  (hiring  the  reign  of  a  grandparent.  It  is  settled  that 
Ills  Royal  Highness  shall  have  ])lace  and  precedence  in  the 
Houst'  nt'xt  atnr  thr  Duk<*  of  Connaught  and  before  the 
Dukr  of  Albany,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  all  other  Ihikes. 
not  to  mention  thf  An-hbishop  of  Canterbur}'.     It  is  a  curious 
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matter  that  in  the  settlement  of  this  important  case  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  is  entirely  left  out  of  consideration.  He  of 
course  sits  in  the  Lords,  though  not  a  very  frequent  attendant 
upon  his  Parliamentary  duties.  Presumably  since  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  is  to  take  precedence  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  cannot  be  placed  in  a  difterent  position.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  formal  resolution  passed  by  the  Committee 
on  Privilege. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

RANDOLPH     REDIVIVUS. 

A  Monster  Petition— ^li*.  Chamberlain  and  Pitt — The  last  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberals — "  Black 
Rod.'"— Lord  R.  Churchill  and  his  Tutor— A  Ladies'  Man— Lord  Randolph 
and  the  Ministry — An  Old  Member. 

June27.— Amon-   MEMBERS  cominff  dowu  to  the  House  this  after- 

gter  petition.  Y  i        i  i  •         i 

noon,  eager  to  learn  the  latest  phase  m  the 
moving  history  of  the  Compensation  Bill,  were  seized  by  a 
strange  alarm.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  aspect  of 
the  outer  lobby  or  its  approaches.  But  within  the  doorway 
members  were  confronted  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  series 
of  colossal  packing  cases,  stretching  up  to  the  Mace  itself. 
Mr.  Picton,  hurrying  in,  intent  upon  the  privilege  of  attending 
prayers  and,  incidentally,  securing  the  comer  seat  below  the 
gangway,  possession  of  which  gives  an  orator  exceptional 
command  of  the  House,  was  for  a  moment  lost  to  view.  After 
anxious  pause  Mr.  Jackson,  in  early  attendance  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  observed  the  top  of  Mr.  Picton's  head  as  he 
moved  cautiously  round  one  of  the  great  cylinders,  and  having 
safely  made  the  tour  proceeded  to  his  accustomed  seat — a 
place  once  filled  by  John  Bright,  and  for  a  time  tenanted  by 
the  long-forgotten  Mr.  Horsman. 

These  gigantic  cylinders,  borne  in  by  six  stalwart  House 
messengers,  whose  united  ages  exceeded  four  centuries,  con- 
tained a  petition  through  which  six  hundred  thousand  citizens 
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brcatlied  their  earnest  prayer  that  **  Your  Honourable  House  *' 
would  not  fail  to  pass  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  ami 
Excise  Duties)  Bill.  Never  befon*  had  such  a  phenomenon 
varied  the  level  course  of  Parliamentarj'  proceedinga  Th*» 
whole  business  of  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
eminently  unpractical.  Constnicted  with  anxious  care,  much 
trouble,  and  occasionally  involving  considerable  exi)ensc\ 
petitions  are  hurried  through  an  almost  empty  House  during 
the  time  of  ju'ivate  business,  before  the  overburdened  Press 
l)egins  its  duty  of  recording  events.  At  the  left-hand  siile  of 
the  clerk  at  the  table  hangs  a  sack  into  which  petitions  are 
thrust.  When  it  is  full  it  is  carried  out.  its  contents  strewn 
on  the  floor  of  a  storehouse,  and  there  is  the  l>eginning  and 
end  of  the  influence  of  petitions  upon  the  labours  of  Parliament 
or  on  jmblic  opinion. 

For  a  while  members  stared  dumbly  at  the  towering 
height  of  the  bulky  cases,  covering  the  space  on  which  in 
days  gone  by  Mr.  PlimsoU  perfonned  his  historic  feat  of 
standing  on  one  leg  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
Picton,  having  mounted  the  gangway  and  reached  the  comer 
of  the  second  bench,  could,  standing  on  tiptoe,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  on  the  tojnnost  bench  above  the  gang- 
way opposite.  But  Mr.  Labouchere.  Sir  Wm.  Plowden,  Sir 
Thomas  E.smonde,  and  other  members  seated  on  the  front 
bench  below  the  gangway,  could  see  nothing  but  the  wooden 
framework  of  the  cases  on  the  floor,  with  the  coils  of  petition 
nestling  within.  A  voi(^e  tilled  the  Chamber  discussing  the 
provisions  of  the  Overhead  Telegraphs  Bill  It  was  familiar 
enough,  and  was  recognised  by  members  sitting  ])enlii  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cases  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Bartley.  But 
honourable  gentlemen  lost  the  advantage  of  observing  the 
mobile  features  of  the  member  for  North  Islington  as  he 
developed  his  argmnent.  and  were  deprived  of  the  guidance 
of  his  eloipu'Ht  gestures  as  he  approache<l  a  knotty  point. 

It  was  indicative  of  the  intensity  of  the  situation  that  the 
first  ]>rotest  should  have  come  from  Sir  Wm.  Plowden.  Sir 
William,  trained  in  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Ifengal  Civil 
Sirvicc.  hardened  by  his  experiences  ou  the  Imi)erial  Census 
t'oininissiun,  has  cultivated  an  im|>erturbability  of  nninner 
which  stands  him    in  good   stead  at    crises  that  shake  the 
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frames  of  men  who  have  been  less  happily  circumstanced  in 
earlier  life.  But  these  new  conditions  of  Parliamentary 
debate  were  too  much  even  for  this  cast-iron  man.  After 
vain  efforts  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  round  the  corner  of 
the  third  cyUnder  he  abruptly  rose  and  asked  how  long  "  this 
arrangement "  was  to  hold  possession  of  the  floor  ? 

The  Speaker,  with  quite  unwonted  meekness,  pleaded  that 
it  was  all  owing  to  the  framework.  He  had  been  asked 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  the  petition  being  rolled 
in  in  sections,  and  he  had  thought  not.  But  he  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  surrounding  woodwork,  and  as 
soon  as  private  business  was  over  he  would  give  direction 
that  '•  the  obstacles  "  should  be  removed. 

The  innate  respect  for  the  high  authority  of  the  Speaker, 
much  strengthened  of  late  by  Mr.  Peers  masterly  and  dignified 
conduct  at  critical  epochs,  had  its  momentary  eflfect.  Mr. 
Bartley,  first  standing  on  tiptoe  and  peering  over  the  cylinders 
to  see  if  Sir  William  Plowden  had  resumed  his  seat,  went  on 
with  his  speech,  his  voice  strangely  echoing  round  the  open 
trellis- work  of  the  miles  of  folios  which  bore  the  signatures  of 
six  hundred  thousand  citizens,  all  aglow  with  desire  that  the 
interests  of  the  licensed  victualler  should  be  conserved.  Ten 
minutes  later,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  rising  on  his  crutches, 
plaintively  pleaded  that  ncJt  only  could  he  not  see  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  but  he  could  only  faintly  catch  the  purport  of 
Mr.  Bartley's  speech.  The  member  for  North  IsUngton 
blushed  with  honest  pleasure  at  these  quite  unwonted  evidences 
of  interest  in  his  views  on  current  topics.  The  members  hidden 
behind  the  cases  on  the  Conservative  side  acknowledged  with 
a  murmured  cheer  the  compliment  paid  them.  Long  as  they 
had  sat  there,  face  to  face  with  the  Radicals,  they  had  never 
learned  how  cherished  was  their  presence  till  now  it  was 
accidentally  obscured. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  suggested  that  Mr.  Bartley  should 
continue  his  speech  from  the  Treasury  bench,  where  by  a  little 
manoeuvring  members  at  the  upper  end  of  the  benches  below 
the  gangway  could  see  him.  Mr.  Labouchere  improved  upon 
this  by  suggesting  that  the  member  for  North  Islington  should 
scramble  on  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  cylinders  and  tjiencc 
address  the  Senate.     At  length  the  front  Opposition  bench. 
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habitually  alow  to  tak<- 
the  lead  in  j¥)jiiilar 
iiiovcinents,  was  stimfl 
to  action,  and  Mr. 
t'liildcrs.  tenijxtrarily 
occupying  Mr.  tUad- 
stone's  place,  entere<i  a 
protest  i^^ninst  what 
Mr.  MacNoill  had  ir- 
reverently  alluded  to 
as  "  these  vats." 

Tlic  Speaker,  yield- 
ing to  pressure, ordore«l 
their  removal.  Tho 
si."!  messengers.  whos«' 
united  j^es  secmo<l. 
after  their  earlier 
struggle  with  the  vats, 
to  exceed  four  cen- 
turies, reappeared. 
Amid  breathless  ex- 
citement the  ]>elition 
was  tnmdied  out,  aiul 
an  hour  later  the  First 
Ijortl  of  the  Troasurj". 
rising  in  his  place,  dis- 
missed tho  Licensing 
Clauses  to  join  it. 

June3a-Jir.    Stnuiffers 

Cbambertein  ,  T 

Mni  Pitt.        making 

their  slow 

way  to  the  gallery  of 

the  House  of  t'oninions 

are  privileged    to    sit. 

sometimes  by  the  hour. 

in  the   outer   corridor 

istiKe.  awaiting  their  turn  of 

a<huis.sion.      The   eor- 

sliitnes  of  eminent  Parliament  men,  reallv 
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lifelike  present  men ts  as  statues  go  in  this  country.  There  is 
one  of  Pitt,  which  no  one  can  look  at  without  being  struck  by 
its  remarkable  likeness  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  Knole,  the 
other  day,  walking  up  the  broad  staircase  to  the  deserted 
rooms  in  which  history  was  made,  and  in  which  Tudor  Queens 
and  Stuart  Kings  sometimes  slept,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon 
another  bust  of  Pitt,  of  much  earlier  date  and  considerably 
tiner  workmanship.  Here  the  likeness  was  even  more  striking. 
There  is  the  same  keen  face,  the  slightly  tilted  nose,  not  per- 
fectly straight,  and,  with  rare  exactness,  the  same  formation  of 
mouth. 

It  is  a  curious  resemblance,  even  more  striking  than 
one  I  discovered  in  the  room  at  the  Vatican,  where  are 
stored  busts  of  dead  Emperors  and  others  who  made  ancient 
Rome.  There  is  one  there  of  Julius  Ciesar,  which  recalls  with 
striking  force  the  face  and  head  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 

July  4.  —  Tiie  Lord  Magheramome,  who  was  buried  to-day  at 
of  the  Metro-  Rrompton  Ccmctery,  distinctly  faded  out  of 
Sf  w'tTri^"^     public  life  after  he   went  to   the  Lords.     The 

closing  years  of  his  public  life  were  saddened  by 
the  discredit  that  finally  killed  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  of  which  he  was,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  Chainnan. 
Personally,  no  charge  rested  on  his  character  in  connection 
with  the  scandals  brought  to  light  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
But  to  a  gentleman  of  his  temperament  it  must  have  been 
galling  in  the  extreme  to  have  had  it  made  known  that  such 
things  could  take  place  under  his  nose  and  he  all  unconscious. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  with  brief  interruption,  he 
sat  for  twenty-two  years,  he  was  a  familiar  figure.  Not  that  he 
took  prominent  part  in  political  events.  It  was  sufficient  for  him 
to  sit  assiduously,  vote  regularly,  cheer  his  leaders,  and  shake 
his  head  over  the  excesses  of  the  Irish  members.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  he  was  a  personage, 
and  was  marked  by  some  of  those  little  eccentricities  which 
the  House  is  quick  to  see  and  prone  to  delight  in. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  one 
ot  two  or  three  private  members  to  whom  it  is  permissible 
that  (juestions  may  be  addressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on    subjects  concerning  the  body   they   officially    represent. 
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When,  lis  pretty  often  hapiK»ned,  inquiry  was  raised  as  to  some 
procedure  at  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works,  it  was 
dehghtful  to  see  Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg — the  bud  fr<»m 
which  Baron  Magheramome  blossomed — rise  from  his  fainili:ir 
seat  inmiediately  behind  the  front  bench  on  which  the  Con- 
servative leaders  sit. 

Following  the  example  of  great  Ministers  of  State  when 
delivering  important  answers  on  imperial  subjects,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  alwaj's  had  his 
answer  wTitten  out  on  large  foolscap  in  a  clerkly  hand  \Mien 
he  rose  he  turned  to  the  impertinent  questioner,  easting 
U|)on  him  a  terrible  glance  of  mingled  scorn  and  anger.  Then, 
starting  off'  in  loud  tone  of  voice,  he  began  to  read,  punctuating 
the  usually  exceedingly  conunonpkice  passages  of  his  reply 
by  searching  glances  at  the  culprit,  increasing  in  intensity. 
The  House  looked  on  and  merrily  laughed.  But  Sir  James 
was  stern  and  impassive,  and  nothing  in  the  written  word  was 
nearly  so  eloquent  as  his  gesture  when  he  resinned  his  seat, 
which  said  plainer  than  words  could  utter — 

"  Here  is  a  person  who  has  presumed  to  call  in  question  an 
action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  \Vorks;  but  I  have  crushe<l 
him." 

'^^%\  ^'^hJ'  '^'^^  strong  i^ersonal  feeling  against  Mr.  Cham - 
ana  the  Li-  l)erlain  which  exists  below  the  gangin'ay,  where 
heran.  j^^  ^^^  ^.^^  whcu  he  entered   the   House  of 

Conuuons,  found  sharp  expression  this  evening.  Coming  in 
during  the  interval  whilst  the  Speaker  had  gone  to  the  Lords 
to  hear  the  Royal  Connnission  read,  Mr.  Chamberlain  passed 
roimd  by  the  Treasury  bench  to  take  a  copy  of  the  Orders  on 
the  table.  As  he  stocxl  there,  quick  eyes  below  the  gangway 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  inmiediately  a  sharp,  angr}'  shout  was 
raised  of  "  Stay  where  you  are ! "  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeared 
not  to  hear  the  remark,  and  having  found  wliat  he 
wanted,  took  his  accustomed  seAt  on  the  front  Op|)osition 
l>oncli. 

•  Hiack  Ko«i !     Tlic  I'litruiice  of  Black  Ilo<l  with  a  sununons  to 

attend  in  the  other  House  to  hear  the  Ri»val 
assent  given  by  Commission  to  various  bills,  led  to  another 
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and  even  more  animated  scene.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  on  his  feet  addressing  a  question  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the 
doorkeeper,  advancing  to  the  Bar,  shouted  at  the  top  of  a 
stentorian  voice,  "Black  Rod!"  Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  accordance  with  the  ridiculous  custom  that  makes  such  a 
thing  possible,  resumed  his  seat,  leaving  his  sentence  unfinished. 

In  ordinary  cases  this  familiar  episode  would  have  been 
greeted  with  laughter,  but  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
being  perefiiptorily  and  rudely  interrupted  in  his  remarks  by 
the  entrance  of  an  antiquated  gentleman  with  white  wand 
brought  home  to  members  not  only  the  absurdity,  but  the  un- 
bearableness  of  the  situation.  They  raised  an  angry  roar  of 
contumely,  before  which  the  doorkeeper  judiciously  retreated. 

Poor  Black  Rod  was  bound  to  carry  out  his  mission.  A 
gallant  Admiral  and  a  Grand  Commander  of  the  Bath,  he  may 
be  assumed  in  his  time  to  have  faced  fearful  odds.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  credit  of  the  navy  that  he  did  it  with  better 
heart  when  in  command  of  his  ship.  This  evening  he  man- 
aged with  difficulty  to  walk  up  to  the  table.  Arrived  there, 
with  that  angry  shout  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  his  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  For  an  anxious  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  struck  dumb,  but  at  last  he  struggled 
into  speech,  and  in  tremulous  voice  invited  the  attendance 
of  "  this  honourable  House." 

His  withdrawal,  walking  backwards,  was  watched  with 
keen  anxiety  by  the  House,  no  one  sure  that  the  venerable  and 
gallant  Admiral  might  not  come  to  grief  on  the  way.  He, 
however,  reached  the  door  in  safety,  and  formed  part  of  the 
procession  that  accompanied  the  Speaker  to  the  other  House. 
Later,  Mr.  Waddy,  amid  loud  cheers,  called  attention  to  what 
he  described  as  an  abrupt  and  unseemly  interruption.  The 
Speaker  undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  its 
repetition. 

•^"?y  ^i:.~\^!^^   I   hear  a  pretty  story  about   Lord   Randolph 

K.      Churchill        ^,-  ,   .,,,   '^  r\     p       ^       i  i   •    i  ^  1 

and  his  tutor.     Lhurchill  s    (Jxtord   days   which   ought   to    be 

true.  It  appears  that  when  at  Oxford  he 
developed  a  strong  objection  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
chapel.     After  many  warnings,  his  tutor  sent  for  him,    and 
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cntcrcc]  iijKiii  11  serious  discussion  of  the  matter.  It  was 
i\  chilly  day,  mi'l  when  Lonl  Itandolph  entered  the  tutor  was 
standing  witli  his  back  to  a  chccrftil  fire.  The  discuHsion  went 
on  in  aninuito<l  fonn  for  some  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  another  dcHnqiicnt  was  ushered  in,  and  fonnd,  to  his  un- 
conrteaU'd  amazement,  that  Lord  Randolph  was  standing  with 
his  hack  to  the  fire,  his  coat  tails  comfortably  uplifted,  while 
the  unfortunate  tutor  was  arguing  away  out  in  the  cold  near 
the  door. 


■'"'?  i<'-A  Sir  Itichanl  Temple  is  the  preitx  chewUifr 
of  Parliamentary  life.  With  chamctGriBtic 
mastory  of  detail  he  ha.s  elovate<l  to  the  nuik  of  a 
fini;  art  tlie  pleasing  duty  of  conducting  ladies  to  the 
pri\iii.'j;t'd  ri'i-es.-*  liy  the  glass  door  whence  they  may 
gii/i'  u|mn  rhe  (iniunons.  Others  are  content,  having  led 
thiir  cliurgt's  to  rhe  In-nth  and  jtointed  out  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr, 
Hradiatigli.  Lord  Handnljih  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Picton,  to  lead 
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them  back  into  the  lobby  and  take  their  leave.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  is  not  accustomed  to  deal  in  half-measures.  Having 
shown  the  ladies  to  the  bench,  he  is  concerned  that  they  shall 
be  witnesses  of  the  nice  conduct  of  a  member  in  passing  to  and 
fro  about  the  nation's  business.  So,  whilst  the  ladies  stand  at 
gaze.  Sir  Richard  enters,  advances  slowly  up  the  floor,  halts  at 
the  turn  of  the  gangway,  makes  low  and  stately  obeisance  to  the 
Speaker,  marches  to  his  seat  behind  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
puts  on  his  hat,  cries  "  Hear !  hear  ! "  and  having  sat  for  a  while 
conscious  of  the  four  pair  of  eyes  fixed  upon  him  at  the  door- 
way, rises,  halts  again  at  the  turn  of  the  gangway  to  bow  low 
to  the  Speaker,  and  marches  out  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  ladies  on  the  bench. 

^^  T\~h^^A     "^^  sensation  of  the  week  in  the  political  world 
the  Ministry,      has  been  the  sudden  upheaval  of  Lord  Randolph 

Churchill.  Whilst  other  politicians  and  states- 
men have  been  busy  at  Westminster,  working  their  way 
through  the  Session,  Lord  Randolph  has  been  enjoying  his 
new  bent  at  Ascot  and  Newmarket,  and  has,  I  hear,  been  more 
fortunate  on  the  racecourse  than  of  late  he  has  been  in  the 
political  arena.  Then,  the  racing  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
comes  back,  takes  his  familiar  seat  at  the  corner  bench 
behind  his  dear  friends  the  Ministry,  tugs  at  his  moustache 
through  question  time,  goes  his  way  to  dinner,  and  does  not 
trouble  to  come  back  as  poor  Mr.  Smith  must  do.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's comings  and  goings,  the  few  persons  who  speak  to  him 
in  the  House,  the  fewer  still  with  whom  he  stops  to  chat  in  the 
lobby,  are  all  noted.  On  Monday  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  dined  with  him  and  Lady  Randolph  at  Connaught  Place, 
among  the  guests  bidden  to  the  feast  being  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Earlier  in  the  season  it  ^vnll  be  remembered  he  entertained  at 
the  Junior  Carlton  Club  another,  and,  it  is  said,  a  liveUer  party, 
also  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Last  night,  returning  for  a 
while  to  the  arena  of  politics,  he  sat  the  honoured  guest  of  the 
Conservative  Club  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  afterwards 
delivered  a  eulogy  on  Conservatism,  with  some  remarks  on 
its  present  official  chiefs.  In  these  last  days  of  July  people 
get  tired  of  reading  political  speeches;  but  everyone  turns 
this  morning  to  see  what  "  Randolph  "  has  to  say,  and  more 
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especially  to  know  what  may  chance  to  be  his  personal  aiti- 
tude  towards  his  former  colleagues  in  the  Ministry. 

These  things  indicate  one  of  the  principal  points  of  difler- 
ence  between  Lord  Randolph  and  the  ordinary  nm  of  politieul 
personages.  He  is  an  interesting  personality.  Whatever  we. 
in  varying  mood  or  from  different  points  of  view,  think  of  him 
as  a  statesman,  we  are  all  interested  in  him.  read  what  he  has 
to  sav,  watch  what  he  does,  and  talk  about  him.  In  the  Hoiist' 
of  Commons  he  is  practically  without  a  following.  Mr. 
Jennings,  once  faithful  among  the  faithless  found,  now  sits 
silent  and  repellent  on  the  bench  behind  his  old  friend,  un- 
forgetful  of  and  unforgiving  that  curious  incident  whicli 
suddenly  sna])ped  their  friendship.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
Lord  Randolph  pleased  he  might  form  a  party,  which,  not 
numerically  strong,  might  give  the  Government  ixjcasional 
check,  proving  a  constant  thorn  in  their  side.  But  he  has 
not  matueuvred  in  that  direction,  has  indeed  treaitHl 
Ministers  with  an  amount  of  consideration  that  has  seeine<l  to 
suggest  some  private  underground  connection.  ThiTc  have 
been  crises  in  the  history  of  the  Government  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  when  it  only  needed  Lonl  Randolph  Churchill, 
witli  his  qui(!k  insiglit  and  his  bitter  tongue,  to  make  a 
diversion  that  would  have  finally  upset  them.  But  he  has 
stayed  away,  or  kept  silent. 

Now,  it  is  said,  negotiations  are  definitely  on  foot  with  the 
ol>jert  of  restoring  him  to  the  fold.  The  movement  is  l>ased 
on  Mil  intelligible  ])rinciple.  The  Ministry,  as  ditKcuIties 
tliickcn  about  them,  grow  more  insistent  in  their  demand  that 
Lord  Harrington  slionld  join  their  ranks.  Tliat  is  all  vei^'  well 
tor  tlicm.  But  it  would  be  a  long  step  for  Lord  Hartington  to 
takt\:in(l  would  greatly  embarrass thosestill  shrewder iK>iitieians, 
Mr.  ( 'IiamluTlain  and  Sir  Henrv  James.  Thev  would  like  to  see 
tlie  Ministry  strengthened,  would  in  all  rca.sonable  wavs  assist 
at.  tlir  bolstering  up  of  tlic  bulwark  that  is  to  keep  Mr.  Gladstone 
out  of  power.  Hut  there  is  something  dearer  to  them  even  than 
])ersonal  hate,  and  that  is  self-preservation.  If  Lonl  Harting- 
ton goes  over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  Tory  camp  the  thin 
substance  of  the  Dissentient  Liberal  party  will  disappear  for 
ever.  Some  would  imitate  Mr.  (aine,  returning  humbly  to  the 
Liberal  fold.     ( )tliers  would  follow  their  leader,  and  would  take 
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the  Conservative  shilling,  enlisting  finally  in  the  Tory  ranks. 
In  such  case  what  would  become  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Henry  James  ?  That  is  an  embarrassing  question  which  need 
not  arise  if  the  Government  were  to  receive  an  accession 
of  personal  strength  that  would  serve  instead  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton's  adhesion.  The  only  man  capable  of  strengthening  it  is 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Therefore  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Henry  James,  having  put  their  heads  together,  are  moving 
heaven,  earth,  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  get  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  invited  back  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Treasury  bench. 

July  26.--An  old    The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  David 

Davies  creates  scarcely  a  flutter  of  interest  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  To  more  than  one  half  the 
former  member  for  Cardiganshire  was  an  unknown  person. 
Yet  he  sat  in  two  of  the  most  memorable  and  representative 
Parliaments^of  this  reign,  the  Disraelian  Parliament  of  1874 
and  its  Gladstonian  successor  of  1880.  Mr.  Davies  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  being  personally  confaected  with 
the  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  Wales.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  immensely  wealthy,  a  conclusion  no  one  would  draw 
from  his  personal  appearance  or  from  listening  to  his  homely 
speech.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  always  had  that  un- 
comfortable appearance  which  the  average  British  workman 
wears  when  he  dons  his  Sunday  clothes.  He  did  not  often 
address  the  House ;  but  when  he  was  on  his  legs  he  had 
an  attentive  and  interested  audience. 

Mr.  Disraeli  particularly  delighted  in  him,  listening  with 
a  curious  approach  to  a  smile  as  the  member  for  Cardigan- 
shire, with  one  brawny  hand  hidden  in  the  capacious  pocket 
of  his  squarely-cut  coat,  the  other  wagging  an  explanatory 
forefinger,  discoursed  on  the  topic  of  the  hour.  Whatever  it 
might  be  it  almost  invariably  brought  him  back  to  confidential 
statements  relating  to  his  private  business,  to  the  number  of 
workmen  he  employed,  the  wages  he  paid  them,  the  work 
they  did,  what  he  thought  of  them,  and  what  they  thought 
of  him.  All  this,  told  in  colloquial  tones,  with  a  rich,  rare 
Welsh  accent,  the  mass  occasionally  lighted -up  by  sudden 
flashes  of  humour,  much  delighted  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  made  the  Montgomeryshire  magnate  a  general  favourite. 
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AN     A  L  L  -  N  I  f  J  H  T     SITTING. 

Mr.  PumcU — His  Secrctivcnoss — His  Influence  in  the  HouBO—Mr.  Goachen  and 
his  Budget— /Vi«  de  Chance— yiv,  W.  U.  Smith—**  A  Band  of  devoted  Gorillaa** 
— Sir  George  and  the  Dragon — A  New  Procedure — I^and  at  Last~  Liberal 
Loaders — Mr.  Ijaboucherc. 

July  27.  --  Mr.     Had  anyone  twenty  years  afro  evolved  from  his 

inner  consciousness  a  type  of  a  successful  leader 
of  the  Irish  people,  Mr.  Pamell  would  probably  have  served 
in  almost  every  2)ersonal  peculiarity  to  illustrate  points  to  be. 
avoided.  The  popuhir  idea  of  a  man  who  could  sway  an 
emotional  i)eople  like  the  Irish  was  reaUsed  in  O'Conneil,  and 
found  nuich  to  satisfy  it  in  Mr.  Butt  There  were  circum- 
stances  tha\  prevented  Mr.  l^utt  acquiring  a  position  of 
dominant  })()wer  either  in  Ireland  or  the  House  of  (^omnion& 
OX'onnell  fully  tilled  it,  being  as  prominent  a  personage  at 
Westminster  as  he  was  for  a  while  onmipotent  in  the  affection 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  doubtful  whether  O'Connells 
l^ersonal  influence  was  in  its  eflect  on  practical  {X)litics  a.s 
^eat  as  is  Mr.  Pameirs  to-day.  And  the  two  men  were  in 
every  respect — physically,  mentally,  and  by  temperameut — 
wide  as  the  poles  asimder. 

O'Connell  lived  under  the  broadest  light  of  day.  He 
delitrhted  in  publicity,  courted  society,  and  was  as  popular 
at  the  dinner  table  as  he  was  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Mr, 
Parnell  is  the  mystery  man  of  modem  political  life.  On  rare 
occasions  there  appear  in  the  newspai>ers  paragraphs  stating 
that  he  dined  under  more  or  less  obscure  circumstances  "  to 
meet  Mr.  Ciladstone"  or  some  other  of  his  fonner  adversaries 
in  the  Liberal  camp.  Once  the  {X)litical  world  was  riven  to 
its  contri'  by  the  intellij^'cnce  that  at  the  house  of  a  famous 
advotiilr  he  had  met  not  onlv  Mr.  Gladstone  but  Lonl 
liaiidolph  Churchill.  These  are  exceptions  to  the  ride,  their 
infretiuency  heli>ini,^  to  make  them  memorable.  For  the 
avera;.^^e  ]K)liti(al  persona^^\  diniii};^  out  during  the  Session  is 
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as  much  a  part  of  his  business  as  is  sitting  or  voting  in  the 
House  of  Ooiuinons.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  incidents  of 
English  political  life  that  two  men  who  have,  aniid  excited 
party  cheering,  crossed  swords  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  between  five  and  seven  in  the  evening  may  at  half- 
past  eight  find  themselves 
sitting  side  by  side  engaged 
in  the  friendly  converse  of 
the  dinner  table.  Mr. 
Pamell  is  never  met  at 
the  social  gatherings 
where,  night  after  night 
through  the  Parliamentary 
Session,  partisans  meet 
and  mingle,  sometimes 
driving  down  to  the  House 
together  to  recommence 
the  stru^le  over  a  ques- 
tion that  has  stirred  party 
to  its  profoundest  depths. 

Hia  Meretive.       One  difficulty 

in  the  way 
of  including  hira  in  the 
average  dinner  party  is 
the  doubt  about  his 
address.  A  great  jounial, 
still  a  factor  m  European 
politics,  once  devoted  a 
prominent  paragraph  to  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
coverj'  of  Mr.  Pamell's  temporary  abode.  The  name  of  the 
lodger  was  not  that  by  which  the  member  for  Cork  is 
ordinarily  recognised.  But  the  journal  pledged  its  great 
reputation  that  it  was  no  other  thau  he.  The  daily  ])apers 
cannot  be  alwaj's  reckoned  upon  to  be  thus  successful  in 
their  enterprise,  and  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Pamell's  private 
address  are  through  appreciable  spaces  of  time  ivhelmed  in 
the  darkness  of  night.  It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  ft  standing  address  for  all  members.  But  Mr.  Pamell's 
visits  to  the  House  are  rare  and  eccentric.     Moreover,  his 
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(relatively)  intiiiiiitc  iic(]iiaintances  coiiipliun  tliat  lie  <Ii>es 
Hot  think  it  necessary  to  open  his  iett<'rs  on  the  (hiy  they 
reach  his  hand.  Once  a  week,  or  at  longer  intenrals,  siitfit-es 
to  whet  his  euriosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  piles  of  leiii-rs 
that  reach  liiiii,  a  process  which  has  its  convenience,  iiiasiiiiich  » 
iLs  in  the  interval  many  of  the  coinnnmications  answer  them- 
selves. 

Kvcn  with  highly  ei\-ilised  nations  like  the  Irish  or  the 
Enghsh  11  shadow  of  mystery  brooding  over  a  man  jjrcatly 
adds  to  whatever  controlhng  influence  ho  may  have  estalilished 
by  stcrlmg  ability.  It  would  seem  at  first  s^ht  a  ho|telcss 
condition  of  leading  a  party  tliat  the  party  should  always  be 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  its  leader,  should  never  know 
where  to  find  him,  or  when  to  ex[)cct  him  in  its  iiudst 
When  Mr.  Pamell  is 
looked  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  docs 
not  come.  When  no 
one  is  looking  for  him 
his  tall  figure  is  seen 
fiitting  across  the  lobby. 
He  speaks  to  no  one, 
presses  steadily  forwanl. 
may  disappear  througb 
the  oorridor  and  l>e  seen 
no  more,  or  may  pre- 
sently be  found  on  tiis 
feet  fluttering  an  a!>- 
tonishe<l  House  with 
an  unexpected  speech. 
Kiff^  Banipio's  ghost  was  not 
^-^  more  titful  in  its 
coming  and  going,  nor 
did  its  appearance 
i-roatc  more  eonstema- 
tiun,  than  souietuura 
follows  on  the  sudden 
(liscoverj'  in  the  House 
I  US  th  it  Ml  Pinull  is  on  his  legs  joining  in  debate. 
^U  ti  n    t    I  '-1  it    md  his  very   way  of  reaching  it 
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are  all  in  keeping  with  tlie  mystery  that  surrounds  him.  As 
leader  of  an  important  party  his  natural  position  is  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  benches  below  the  gangway.  When  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  sat  in  that  part  of  the  House  and  led  his 
famous  party,  everyone  knew  where  to  find  him — in  a  corner 
seat  now  occupied  by  that  other  leader  of  a  guerilla  force,  the 
junior  member  for  Northampton.  On  the  corner  seat  behind 
Mr.  Picton  sits  and  broods  over  mighty  thoughts,  and  thence 
he  rises  to  read  those  thrilling  orations  which  shake  an  empty 
Treasury  bench  and  chill  the  blood  of  Ministers  hidmg  in 
their  closets.  On  the  corner  seat  of  the  bench  Mr.  Pamell 
frequents  during  his  rare  visits  Mr.  Tim  Healy  is  generally 
found,  sharing  the  coign  of  vantage  with  Mr.  Dillon. 

All  these  eminent  statesmen  going  to  their  place  walk  up 
the  floor  of  the  House,  seen  of  men.  Their  coming  and  going 
is  noted,  and  one  desiring  to  find  them  knows  where  to  look. 
Mr.  Parnell  quietly  reaches  his  place,  midway  do\vn  the  bench, 
passing  behind  the  chair  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  or,  by 
preference,  entering  by  the  door  in  the  comer  under  the 
gallery  approached  from  the  division  lobby. 

His  influence  in  Thus  hc  cutcrcd  at  somc  uunotcd  hour  when 

the  House.  ,.  .  •  /•  !•/-«•../• 

discussion  was  going  lorward  in  Committee  ot 
Supply  on  the  vote  for  the  Chief  Secretary's  salary.  The 
House,  wearied  with  the  iteration  of  personal  abuse,  was 
almost  empty.  Mr.  Balfour  sat  alone,  languid  on  the  Treasury 
bench.  It  seemed  that  the  level  flood  would  flow  on  all 
night,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  bend  the  head 
and  let  it  pass  over  as  little  noted  as  possible.  Someone 
sat  down,  having  made  an  end  of  speaking ;  someone  would 
follow,  it  did  not  matter  who,  since  it  was  certain  the  strain 
would  be  unvaried.  Then  a  clear,  familiar  voice  struck 
on  the  wondering  ear,  and,  looking  up,  the  few  members, 
marvelling,  discovered  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  his  place,  and 
was  addressing  Mr.  Courtney. 

In  a  moment  the  Avhole  aspect  of  the  place  changed.  Mr.  Bal- 
four sat  attentive ;  members  listening  with  dull  ears  to  what  had 
gone  before,  turned  Avith  steadfast  gaze  to  the  bench  below  the 
gangway,  wlierc  the  tall,  slight  figure  with  the  pale  face  and 
the  gestures  of  restrained  energy  stood  and  talked.     The  tide, 
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Htcailily  ebbing  nil  evening,  stopped  and  turned.  Itai»idly 
yet  silently  the  benches  became  tenanted,  and  before  Mr. 
PiinicII  had  been  on  his  feet  ten  minutes  the  empty  chamber 

was  tilted  with  a  listening  Senate. 

Auk.   I-   -  Mi-j     It  -wan  on  the  1 7th  of  April  Mr.  Goschen  bnmght 

li'iH  l!ii.l!^i.        in  bis  Biidf^et,  in  a  House  densely  crowded  and 

profoundly    intereste<l.      Here   at   last    was   a 

(.'haurcllur  <j(  the  Excbcqiicr  with  a  bountiful  surplus.     SoTne 


suid  ii  WM-;  I'liur  millions,  others  lixed  the  sum  ai  three, 
.Mr  ( ;n-i.-liiTi  ill  dne  time  prondly  amionnced  that  the  precise 
sum  «a^  ':;i..')4^  1.000.  The  H<uise,  put  in  a  good  humour  by 
(bis,  lisiniicl  witli  admiration  lo  a  speech  three  hours  long,  so 
skilt'iilly  maii;i.i,'fd,  s<i  lurid  in  its  arrangement,  that  it  seemed 
til  i:ik<'  but  liuli'  m'>r<'  than  an  hour  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
siIktiii',     TIic  (  hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sat  down  a  happy 
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man,  exhilarated  by  the  cheers  that  had  followed  his  speech, 
and  crowned  with  the  compliments  showered  upon  him.  At 
\vorst  it  was  said  that,  though  not  a  striking  Budget,  an  effect 
impossible  to  attain  conjointly  with  its  wide  range  over  a  mul- 
titude of  subjects,  it  was  a  masterful,  and  likely  to  prove  a 
popular  one. 

Alas !  alack !  Mr.  Goschen,  straining  his  eyes  in  backward 
glance  to  that  bright  evening  in  April,  sees  the  pathway  strewn 
with  the  w-reckage  of  his  Budget.  His  rew^ard  has  been  all 
kicks,  unvaried  even  by  occasional  ha'pence.  Attacked  vigor- 
ously, even  viciously,  in  the  matter  of  his  licensing  proposals, 
the  tea  drinkers,  who  profited  by  his  scheme  to  the  extent  of 
twopence  a  pound,  have  stood  sullenly  aside.  The  Volunteers, 
who  had  £100,000  placed  at  their  disposal,  have  made  no 
strategic  movement  in  his  defence ;  the  promised  reduction  of 
seaborne  postage  has  shed  no  soft  light  on  the  gloom  of  his 
condition  ;  currants  have  not  comforted  him,  nor  the  gold  and 
silver  smiths  either.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  on  his  behalf 
by  the  householder  of  £60  rent  and  under,  who  has  had  his 
house-tax  considerably  reduced.  The  good  he  has  done  has 
been  written  in  water,  whilst  his  errors  have  been  engraven  in 
brass. 

P(ui  dc  chance.    The  bitterest  reflection  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  in  these  closing  days  of  a  disastrous 
Session  probably  is  that  if  anyone  else  had  done  exactly  what 
he  has  achieved  the  result  would  have  been  quite  otherwise. 
A  few  years  ago  the  French  newspapers  were  enchanted  with 
a  waif-and-stray  brought  up  before  a  police  magistrate,  who 
appeared  in  the  dock  with  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  on  his  fore- 
head, having  written  on  it  the  legend  Pa^  de  chance.  The 
man  told  a  moving  story  of  ill-hick  persistently  dogging  his 
wearied  footsteps.  A  model  of  moral  rectitude,  intellectual 
force,  unremitting  industry,  and  general  aptitude  for  affairs, 
misfortune  ever  pursued  him.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  him.  He  had  no  chance ;  and  so,  somehow, 
apparently  without  looking  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  he 
got  drunk ;  without  stretching  forth  a  hand  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  other  people's  property.  Full  of  human  kindness, 
he  discovered  to  his  horror  that  he  had  unlawfully  struck  a 
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neighbour,  and,  drafjjgled,  dishevelled,  a  helpless  martyr  to  eir- 
cninstances,  he  stood  in  the  dock  for  the  twentieth  time,  with  his 
pathetic  protest  against  ill-fortune  bound  about  his  foreliead. 

There  is  no  ])arallel  in  Mr.  Goschen's  case  except  that. 
looking  back  over  a  Session  through  which  he  has  gallantly 
struggled,  dis])laving  in  his  adversity  all  the  qualities  that 
made  his  way  from  a  desk  in  the  City  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
he  has  had  no  chance.  It  is,  perhaps,  reasonable  enough  that 
a  dead  s(^t  should  be  made  against  him  by  the  party  he  quitt^nl. 
The  ])ity  of  it  is  that  he  has  not  been  sustained  by  a  c(»rre- 
sponding  measure  of  personal  enthusiasm  in  the  party  he 
joined. 

Mr.  w.  H.        In    the    meanwhile    another    Minister    whose 

personal  reputation  has  fallen  into  shadow  is 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  retinnl 
from  the  Leadcrsliip  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  Easter  he 
would  have  (tarried  with  him  a  reputation  not  exceeded  by 
some  more  famous  ]>redecossors  in  the  Leadership  of  the  Houst* 
of  Conunons.  Had  he  sailed  away  in  the  Pundom  at  Whit- 
suntide and  returned  to  Parliamentary  life  only  by  the  i>ortals 
of  th(^  House  of  Lords  he  would  have  been  remembered  in  the 
Conmions  as  a  Lc^ader  phenomenally  successful  through  :in 
epocli  of  uniijue  ditiiculty.  But,  animated  by  a  prevailing 
sense  of  duty  t<^  his  (^ueen  and  country,  Mr.  Smith,  broken  in 
health  and  weary  in  s])irit,  returned  to  his  |)ost  after  Whii- 
suntidc,  a  date  since  which  disaster  hius  daily  dogged  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Ministry.  Tj)  to  that  period,  certainly  up  to 
Kaster,  thev  were  as  hickv  as  durini?  the  livst  two  months  thev 
havt;  been  luckless.  Thev  made  occasional  mistakes,  f(»r,  as 
Mr.  Smith  himself  lias  observed,  to  err  is  human.  But  nothing 
did  them  any  particular  harm,  or  materially  diminished  their 
iiiajonty.  Suddenly,  without  the  force  of  attack  seeming 
greater  or  the  power  of  resistance  less,  the  stronghold  l>egan 
to  totter.  The  Ministerial  majority  was  steadily  re<hiee<L 
The  assailants  «neu'  in  audacity,  the  defenders  became  difi- 
lieartened,  and  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  that  opened  with  the 
briirhtest  assurance  for  the  (iovcrnment  there  is  talk  of  forced 
capitulati(»n. 

The  reputation   of  .Mr.  Smith  as   Leader  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  even  if 'his  term  of  office  should  close  with  the 
present  Session,  will  certainly  recover  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  current  events.  The  shrewdest  and  the  fairest 
judge  to  which  a  man  could  submit  his  character  and  career 
is  the  House  of  Commons.  For  four  years  Mr.  Smith  has 
lived  under  its  microscopic  gaze,  and  he  may  cheerfully  leave 
his  reputation  in  its  charge.  It  was  a  bold  step,  savouring 
rather  of  the  originality  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  than  of  the 
character  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  nominate  Mr.  Smith  to  fill 
the  place  hotly  vacated  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  If  one 
were  a  possibly  good  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
seemed  an  inevitable  corollary  that  the  other  would  never 
do.  Mr.  Smith  evidently  had  some  doubt  on  the  subject 
when  he  modestly  took  his  seat  in  the  place  filled  in  rapid 
succession  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  But,  as  everyone  knows,  he 
turned  out  a  heaven- born  Minister  for  the  time  and  place. 
No  one  else  could  have  filled  it — which  was,  indeed,  the  reason 
he  was  inducted.  . 

He  was  essentially  a  safe  man,  whose  lot  in  pubUc  life 
had  hitherto  been  to  fill  up  odd  places  vacated  on  sudden 
emergency.  When  in  1874  Mr.  Disraeli  singled  him  out 
for  office  in  the  comparatively  obscure  but  really  import- 
ant post  of  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  people  were 
good  enough  to  say  that,  though  this  was  a  considerable 
advance  for  an  untried  man,  he  might  do  very  well,  and  was 
lucky  thus  early  in  his  Parliamentary  career  to  be  pitchforked 
into  what  was  regarded  as  the  highest  office  open  to  him. 
When,  in  1877,  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  made  a  vacancy 
at  the  Admiralty,  the  public  learned  with  mild  surprise  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  selected  for  promotion  to  Cabinet  rank. 
When  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  called  "  the  Stop-gap  Gov- 
ernment "of  1885  came  into  power,  there  being  some  difficulty 
about  claims  to  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Secretary  ot 
State  for  War,  they  were  settled  by  Mr.  Smith's  taking  charge 
of  the  Department,  an  office  to  which  he  returned  when  a 
Unionist  Government  was  established  by  the  General  Election 
of  188G.  He  was  quietly  at  work  there  when  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  fiung  all  the  fat  in  the  fire  by  his  secession,  which, 
opening  up  interminable  difficulties  for  the  Government  in 

u 
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the  future,   peremptorily  faced    them   with  the   problem  of 
the  succession  to  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  situation  was  one  calculated  to  appal  the  boldest 
spirit.  Loiuler  of  a  party  that  could  maintain  its  supremacy 
only  by  the  assistance  of  allies  of  strong  individuality,  linke<l 
by  a  single  chain  and  liable  to  be  drawn  asunder  by  a  <lozon 
tendencies,  pitted  against  the  greatest  orator  and  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  tigo,  not  supporte<l  by  any  transcendent 
ability  among  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Smith  assumed  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  most  critical,  restive,  and  exacting  body  of  men  in 
the  world.  Ho  succeeded  in  a  manner  that  won  for  him 
in  unprecedented  degree  the  personal  esteem  of  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  House :  and  he  has  in  exceptionally  trouble- 
some times  done  his  party  and  his  country  a  service  that  will 
l)e  remembered  when  the  vexatious  incidents  of  the  last  two 
months  drop  into  their  due  place  in  the  proportions  of  the 
history  of  the  present  Parliament. 

^^^-  ,  Jn—'^^   Sir  (loorijo  Campbell  is  mouientarilv  under  a 
goriiian."  cloud.    For  some  days  of  the  week  he  blazed 

forthwith  an  oratorical  effulgence  that  astonished 
even    those    long  familiar   with   his  gifts.     Last  Saturdays 
sitting  he  had  had  almost  entirely  to  himself,  Mr.  Storey  and 
Mr.  Conyl)eare  interposing  to  give  him  occasional  breathing 
spaces.     On  Monday  night  ho  had  made  twentyrthree  speeches^ 
and  on  Tuesday  he  had  fallen   only  a  little  short  of  thifr- 
record.     It  was  on  Wefln«\sday  he  stumbled  in  a  chance  place* 
Rising  to  say  a  few  last  words  on  the  Police  Bill,  he  reviewed^ 
the  situation  with  intent  to  show  how  valuable  and  patrioticT= 
had  been  his  own  services  in  debate.     Generously  desirou^^ 
of  inchiding  in  the  eulogy  some  other  members,  doubtless  Mr"  - 
Storev  and  Mr.  ( 'onybeare,  he  had  meant  to  make  reference  t 
•*a  band   of  us  devoted  guerillas."    The  Kirkcaldy  accen 
temi>ered   by    long   familiarity  with    Hindustani,   somewhs 
boggliMl  over  the  Spanish  wonl,  and  what  the  House  heard  w; 
a  rctV'rcnce  to  "  a  band  of  us  devoted  gorillas." 

That  was  the  end  of  this  particular  address.  Even  Sir 
(Jeorgo  ('amplMjll  could  not  withstand  the  uproarious  anA 
prolonged  laughter  that  greete<l  the  phrase,  and  he  wa^- 
obliged  to  resume  his  seat  without  making  clearer  his  pn>- 
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nunciation.  Subsequent  attempts  to  correct  the  impression 
conveyed  were  baulked  by  renewed  outbursts  of  laughter ;  and 
for  two  sittings  Sir  George  did  not  venture  to  reappear  on 
the  scene. 

Aug.    10. —  Sir     One  gleam  of  sunli^fht  was  cast  upon  this  after- 
the  dragon.        noon's  dreary  sitting  in   connection   with  Sir 

George  Campbell,  though  perhaps  it  need  hardly 
be  said  it  was  not  Sir  George  who  dispensed  the  beam.  He 
was  making  one  of  his  incessant  series  of  speeches,  renewing 
for  the  twenty-eighth  time  his  protest  against  the  use  of  the 
familiar  stamp  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  the  backs  of 
sovereigns.  No  one  rose  to  offer  reply  or  observation  in  con- 
tinuance of  his  remarks,  and  the  Chairman  was  putting  the 
question,  when  Sir  George  hotly  jumped  up  again  and  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  receive  a  reply.  Mr.  Smith  with  ponderous 
humour  answered  that,  in  asserting  that  the  use  of  this  die 
passed  an  insult  upon  Scotland,  Sir  George  had  brought  a 
serious  charge  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
invited  hhn  to  exhibit  the  articles  of  impeachment,  so  that 
ParUament  might  fully  consider  the  serious  gravity  of  the 
charge.  Sir  George  insisting  that  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
should  not  be  represented  upon  any  new  coinage,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  interposed,  and  gravely  suggested,  as  a  compromise, 
that  a  die  should  be  cut  representing  Sir  George  and  the 
Dragon ;  at  which  the  House  laughed  the  more  heartily  as  it 
was  the  last  word  in  the  conversation. 

Aug.  13.— lAnd     Land  is  visible  at  last  across  the  stormy  sea  of 

at  last 

the  Parliamentary  Session.  To-night  the  last 
vote  was  taken  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and  there  now 
remains  only  the  process  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.  This  is 
jealously  ordered,  and  must  nm  its  deliberate  course  though 
the  Heavens  fall  and  the  House  empties.  There  is  the  first 
reading,  the  second  reading.  Committee,  and  third  reading, 
each  stage  having  its  own  particular  day.  When  it  gets  to 
the  Lords  the  pace  is  sharpened,  they  bundling  it  through  all 
its  stages  at  the  time  they  take  the  second  reading.  In 
the  Commons  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  demands  that 
there  shall  be  no  undue  huny,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
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the  prorogation  is  iilways  postponed  by  a  week  after  tlir  List 
vote  is  taken  in  Committee  of  Supply.  It  is  an  old  lial>it. 
going  l)a(.*k  to  Stuart  days,  when  such  precautions  \vlt«*  iiftnl- 
fiil.  Till  the  Appropriation  Bill  is  passe<l  money  voted  <'annot 
be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  services  of  the  SUite.  S> 
the  Comiiions  keep  their  gi-asp  on  the  neck  of  the  pui-se  till 
they  have  had  their  last  word  with  the  Ministers  who  repn-- 
SL'Ut  the  sovereign. 

Aug.  14.-  A  now    Auall-uight  sitting  fighting  round  the  Light  Rail- 
i.rocc<  urc.        ^^.j^y^  (Ireland)  Bill.   There  were  long  stretch<-s  of 
dulness,  as  usually  happens  when  the  House  sits  all  night,  hut 
there  was  one  moment  when  the  fun  rose  to  almost  screaming 
piteh,  though    the   laughter   was  all  on  one   side.       It    was 
about  live  o'clock  this  morning,  when  Mr.  C'onvhcare   moved 
to  report  progress.     The  Chairman   declared  the   motion  to 
be  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  put  it  without 
opportunity   of  discu.ssion.      Having  put   the   question,    the 
Chairman  stated   he  thought  the  Noes  had  it     Ujwn   this 
ruling  being  challenged  he  declared  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
new    rule,   that  the  division  was  vexatiously    claimed,   :uid 
directed  the  Ayi^s  to  stand  up  in  their  places.   Sixteen  inendiors 
promptly  rosc,and  the  Chairman  counted  them.whcreujwn  they 
sat  down  a'^ain,  believin<'  it  was  all  over.     But  this  was  i»nlv 
the  beginning,     ilr.  ( 'ourtney,  insisting  upon  their  standing  up 
again,  smt  out  for  th<?  clerks  to  come  in  and  takedown  their 
names.     Tlic  clerks  were  fast  asleep,  and  had  to  be  wakencti 
up.     Tbcn  tbcy  had  to  tind  their  cards  containing  the  list  of 
members,  wlii<-li   they  tick  off  at  the  wicket  of  the  division 
lobby.      All  this  while  the  sixteen   members  were  standing 
glaring  at    tbe  majority  opposite,  who,  under   apprehension 
of  a  rebuke  from  Mr.  Courtney,  were  ineffectually  tr\*ing  to 
smother  their  lau«4-liter. 

At  leiiLitb  tbe  clerks  were  l>rought  in,  and,  standing  at  the 
\V\v  with  tin-  large  boards  in  their  hands,  began  their  task  of 
ticking  otVibe  names  of  tbe  sixteen.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened ibat  tw<>  uf  tbem  were  recent  additions  to  the  statf.  The}* 
did  not  know  the  meml)ers.  an<l  eonseiiuently  could  not  lick 
otV  their  names.  Tliere  was  whispered  consultation  auiongst 
tbe  little  griMip  at  the  Har,  fingers  ])ointed,  and  heads  nodded 
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On  this  the  laughter  broke  forth  with  uncontrollable  force 
from  the  Ministerial  benches,  Mr.  Healy  furiously  demanding 
whether  they  were  there  to  be  insulted,  as  well  as  to  be  counted. 
Mr.  Courtney  did  his  best  to  keep  the  scene  within  bounds,  but 
it  was  irresistibly  comic,  and  had  something  to  do  with  the 
toning  off  of  the  opposition.  There  was  only  one  more  division 
challenged  in  Committee  after  this,  and  though  Mr.  Courtney 
pennitted  it  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  manner,  the  minority  did 
not  know  at  what  moment  they  might  not  be  called  upon 
again  to  stand  up  and  go  through  the  process  of  having  their 
names  ticked  off  by  the  sleepy  clerks. 

Liberal  leaders.     In   thcsc   last   days  of  a   Critical   Session   the 

House  has  been  a  dull  place,  tempered  by 
occasional  explosions.  Mr.  Smith  has  stuck  gallantly  to  hi» 
post,  though  deserted  by  several  of  his  colleagues  who,  like 
Mr.  Raikes,  have  found  it  necessary  to  anticipate  the  recess. 
On  the  other  side  the  flight  of  leaders  has  been  a  constant 
process,  till  to-day  there  is  absolutely  no  one  left  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  That  is  a  circumstance  against  which  the 
Liberal  Party  is  able  to  bear  up  with  equanimity.  Its  pos- 
session in  the  way  of  leaders  is  indefinitely  rich.  Perhaps  if 
it  has  a  weakness  it  lies  in  this  abundance.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
took  turn  about  in  leading  the  Opposition  forces.  When  they 
departed  Mr.  Childcrs  had  a  turn,  and,  sitting  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's place,  found  opportunity  to  reflect  how  in  these  later 
years  he  has  been  passed  in  the  race,  giving  way  to  men  who 
were  not  in  the  House  when  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  department,  the  state  of  his  health  a  matter  of 
profound  public  interest. 

Mr.  Labouchere.     Mr.   Cliildcrs    has    gonc.      But    we   still   have 

Mr.  Labouchere.  Like  the  poor  he  is  always 
with  us.  He  is  bound  for  Wiesbaden,  and  now  is  the  height 
of  the  season  in  that  charming  town.  But,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
puts  it,  his  duty  to  his  Queen  and  country  keeps  him  in  town 
as  long  as  the  doors  of  Parliament  are  open  and  there  is  any 
chance  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  doing  mischief.  He  was 
in  his  place  to-night  when  Mr.  Brookfield  apostrophised  Mr. 
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Conybearc,  and  he  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  member  for 
Camborne,  bringing  dovm.  on  himself  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Labouchere  that  he 
should  have  warmly  resented  an  attack  made  on  Mr.  Cony- 
beare.  But  that  is  his  way :  he  sticks  to  a  political  friend, 
however  personally  unpopular  he  may  be,  and  no  one  who 
does  not  live  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  imagine  how 
successful  Mr.  Conybeare  has  been  in  getting  himself  disliked 
When  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  that  now  (on  the  Tor)'  side) 
eminently  popular  person,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  was  an  object  of 
contumely,  Mr.  Labouchere  stuck  to  him  closer  than  a  brother. 
Privately  he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  saying  what  he 
thinks  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  his  opinion  would  doubtless  be 
in  accordance  with  that  generally  held.  Publicly,  when  a 
Conservative  attacks  him,  Mr.  Labouchere  promptly  "goes 
for  "  the  iussailant,  striking  out  as  if  he  were  resenting  attacks 
on  the  most  charming,  inofibnsive,  and  personally  delightful 
member  of  the  party. 

Aug.  18.  Parliament  prorogued. 
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12. 
i:i. 

14. 
17. 

1^. 


11*. 


AildresA.      Fin»t 

Aincudiiient   ( Itv- 
.     Thinl  LVbate. 
Fourth  l)el>flt»". 


11.  Tu-f.   —  Thf     TimfA     aixl     Mr. 

Privilevjf.  Motion,  Sir  H\  Harcourt. 
AmeiKlinent.  Sir  J.  Oorst,  DiviHion — 
Ay«*»,  21*2.  No«\H,  2»lo.  Main  QiieMtioii 
aj:ree«l  to. 

n>rf.— H.M.    SiM-rch. 
Dekitc. 

77tMr*.— Ditto.     Ditto. 

/iri.— Ditto.      Ditto, 
land).  Mr.  PomeU 

.\f  «>»«.  — Ditto.     Ditto. 

Tnes.^AnU  We<lii»*^<lMy  Motion.  Divixinn 
— Ayf!»,  207.  NofH,  10«».  H.M.  8ii«**ch. 
A<l«ln'Mji.  Fifth  l><*l)nte.  Di\iMion— 
Ayen,  240.     N««"s,  :i07. 

U'rd.~  Ditto.  Ditto.  Amendment  (Scot- 
land). />r.  I'lftrk.  Amendment  t>>  the 
AnM-ndiiient.  .Vr.  I'murfitnl.  First 
Divi>i"n  --  .Vyes,  112.  Ni>es,  278. 
Sixth  DrltttH.  ' 
JO.  VViwM.  — Ditto.  Ditto.  Amendment.  Mr. 
Wnllai-r,  iii.id*'  to  Mr.  Oiiwfonl'H 
AiiM'tidimnt.  Division  thf-ieon — 
AveH,  141.  N«M'!»,  \<\.  .Vnifndnit'nt 
(District  an«i  I'arochial  CoiinoiN),  Mr. 

.Stnti'^/rhl.      .*VV«'Ilth   DrUlti'. 

»i.— II.Sl.  .S|»eech.    Addre.H.H.     DiviHion— 


FEBRUARY. 
Paniell. 


Aym,  181.  X(ie«,S54.  AmnMlmriiUFVrr 
Education),  Mr,  A.  Artaiul.  Div1»MNi-> 
Ayf8,lrt8.  Nne«,22&  Kightli  IMmtr. 
34.  i/on.— Atljouniment.  Sloti«iii  (BnctlnML 
IrvUuid>,Jtfr..Sflrfoii.  I>i%*iri(ni— Ajrt^ 
154.    NoM,  IM. 

H.M.  Speech.  AddreM.  AnradoMvt 
(Welsh  8UteI>emrtiaMitX  Mr.  J{frid 
Thomtu.  Wlthdnwn.  AaiettdmrBt 
(Hoiin  of  LabtmrX  Mr.  C.  ttrakmm. 
Division— Ayc^  67.  Nom,  IW.  Jkd- 
drewi  agreed  to.  Xtnth  Debate. 
25.  rueii.— Bnaineaa.  Motion  (SupplT  tbta  daj 
and  Friday  nextX  Mr.  If'.  H.  >mitk, 
INviKion— Ayea,  t».    Noea.  ISl. 

8u|>iily ;  Civil  tServicea.    tioppleiueaiafy 

EHtimatea. 
H'r<f.— Poor  law  GtJiitUana  (Irrbnd)  BUI. 

Mr.  FiJett-    Bill  i>ut  off  six  mtmthii. 
2*Awrt.— .Supply:  Civil  Sjer%ice«.    Knp|i4e- 
nientar«'  Kutimate*. 

Weiitem    Auntralia    Con«tittitl«in    Bill. 
JUiron  dr  ll'omw.     C«tmniittcd. 

Comiisnies  (Winding  up)   BUI.    Sir  M 
//.  lirark.     Comniitteil. 
28.  fri.— Supply.      Vot«  on  AitronnL     Mr 
I^buucbfere's  suspeaaioo. 


2«. 
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MARCH. 


3.  Mon.  —  Ireland.       Special    ComniiKsion. 

Motion,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  Amend- 
ment, Mr.  Gladstone.     First  Debate. 

4.  Ti/M.— Ditto.    Ditt/i.    Second  Debate. 

5.  I/Vrf.— Ditt«.    Ditto.    Third  Debate. 

6.  lAttrs.— Ditto.     Ditto.     Fourth  Debate. 

7.  i-'ri.— Ditto.    Ditto.    (House  counts  out) 

Fiftli  Debate. 

10.  iVon.— Ditto.    Ditto.    Division  on  Amend- 

ment—For,  268.  AgaiiiHt,  839.  De- 
bate on  Main  Question  adjourned. 
Sixth  Debate. 

11.  TuM.— Ditto.     Ditto.     Amendment,  Mr. 

Cnine.  Division — For,  259.  Against, 
322.  Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 

12.  IKerf.— Land  Tenure  (Ireland)  Bill.    Dr. 

Commins.    iiill  put  otfsix  months. 

13.  TAurs.— Supply  :  Army  Services.    Amend- 

ment (\  olunteer  Equipments),  Sir  K. 
Jiamley.  Agreed  to.  Supply  con- 
siderccl. 

14.  Fri.  —  Supply.      Parliamentary    Session, 

Motion,  Sir  G.  Trevtlyan.     Division— 
For,  109.    Against,  173. 
17.  Mon. — Supply  :  Navy  Services.    Ships  of 
War.     Motion,   Mr.   Gourley.     With- 
drawn. 
Navy  Supplementarj-  Estimates. 


18.  rtMw.—Rightsof  Way  (Scotland).   Motion, 

Mr.  Bnchanan.    Ayes,  110.    Noes,  97. 

19.  ir«t«.— Bankruptcy  Bill.     Sir  A.  RoUit. 

Read  2". 

20.  TAnr*.— Supply  :  Civil  Services.    Vote  on 

Account. 

21.  Fri.  —  Hereditary  Legislators.      Motion, 

Mr.  iMbouchere.     Division — For,  139. 
Against,  201. 

24.  Man. — PurcliHSe  of  Land  (Ireland).    Mr. 

A.  J.  Balfour.     Bill  ordered. 
Allotments      Act     Amendment      Bill. 
Read  T. 

25.  Tues. — School  Supply  (York,  &c.).  Motion, 

Mr.  Mumitlla.    Division — Ayes,  115. 
Noes,  167. 

26.  fKerf.— -Parliamentary  Elections  (Scotland) 

Bill.   Dr.  Clark.    Division— Ayes,  123. 
Noes,  136.     Bill  put  off  six  months. 

27.  rAwr.*.— Tithe  Recovery  Bill.    Sir  M.  H. 

Beach.    Debate  on  2nd  Reading.    Ad- 
journed, 

28.  Fri.— Ditto.     Ditto. 

Division  on  2nd  Reading  —  Ayes,   289. 

Noes,  164. 
31.  Mon.  —  Customs    Dei>artment.     Motion, 

Sir  J.  Colomb,  negatived. 
Supply  :  Civil  Sen'ice  Estimates. 


APRIL. 


1.  TuM.— Supply  :  Civil  Ser\ice  Estimates. 

14.  JV/o;i.— Supply  ;  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

15.  rt<e5.— Business.    Report  of  Supply  and 

Ways  and  Means.     Motion,  Mr.  IP.  //. 
Sviith.    Morning  Sittings  appointed. 
Ayes,  104.    Noes,  102. 
Post  Ollico  Telegraphists.     Motion,  Karl 
Compton.    Ayes,  103.     Noes,  142. 

16.  If'«/.— R.iting  of  Machinery    Bill.     Mr. 

Winterbotham.     Bill  committ<'d. 

17.  Thvrs.  —  Ways    and    Means.      Financial 

Statement,  Mr.  Goschen. 

18.  -Fri,— Bimetallism,     iiloiion,  Mr.  S.  Svdth. 

Division- For,  87.    Against,  18S. 

21.  3f an.— Purcha.se  of  Land   (Ireland)  Bill. 

Debate  on  2nd  Reading  Adjourned. 
First  Debate. 

22.  r«««.— Ways  and  Means. 


South    Indian    Railway  Purchase   Bill. 

Committee. 
Supply :  Civil  Ser\'ices. 
Labour  and  Capital.  Motion,  Mr.  BartUy, 

Withdrawn. 

23.  nVd.— Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Ijea.    Divisitm  on  2nd  Reading.— 
Ayes,  242.    Noes,  78. 

24.  TAjtrs.— Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill. 

2nd  Reading.    Second  Delate. 

25.  Fri.— Supply  :  Civil  Services. 

28.  i/on.— Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill, 

2nd  Reading.    Third  Debate. 

29.  TtiM.— Ditto.    Ditto.     Fourth  Debate. 

Licensing  Law  Amendment  Bill.    Aord 
Randolph  Churchill     Bill  read  1'. 

30.  ired.— Marriage  (Deceased  Wife's  Sister) 

Bill.    Mr.  H.  Gardner.    Division' on 
2nd  Reading— Ayes,  222.    Noes,  155. 


MAY. 


1.  rA«r».— Purchase  of  Lan<l  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Division  on  2nd  Reading.     Fifth  De- 
bate.—Ayes,  348.     Noes,  2«8. 

2.  Fri.- Allotments,  &c..  Bill.      Committee. 

Disestablishment  (Church  of  Scotland). 
Motion,  Dr.  Cameron.  For,  218. 
Against,  256. 

5.  AfoH.— Customs    Bill.     Division    on    2nd 

Reading  -Ayes,  197.     Noes,  115. 

6.  r?<«.— Allotments,  &c.,  Bill,   Committee. 

Local  Authorities  (Acquisition  of  Land). 
Motion,  Mr.  Jieid.  Amended,  and 
ogrewl  to. 

7.  FFec/.— Charitiible  Trusts  Bill.     Mr.  Itath- 

fione.    Bill  committed. 

8.  TAttrs.— Customs  Bill.     Committee, 

9.  Fri.— Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill. 

Committee. 
Education  (Payment  by  Results).    Mo- 
tif >n,  iiir  H.  Temple.     House  counted 
out. 
12.  Mon.  -Local  Taxation  (Customs)  Bill.   Mr. 


Jiitchie.  Amendment,  Afr.  Caine.  De- 
bate on  2nd  Reading  adjourned. 

13.  rMM.— Ditto.     Ditto.    Second  Debate. 

14.  If></.— Ascension  Day.    Motion  agreed  to. 

Agricultural  Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Dr.  Fox.    Bill  committed. 

15.  r/iMr».— Local    Taxation   (Customs)  Bill. 

Division  on  Mr.  Caine's  Amendment 
—For,  266.  Against,  339.  Bill  com- 
mitted. 

16.  Fri.— Customs  Bill.    Committee. 

The  late  Sir  W.  Palli.ser.  Motion,  Col. 
Nolan.  Division — For,  85.  Against, 
105. 

19.  3/on.— Customs  Bill.    Committee.   House 

adjourned  at  3.55  a.m. 

20.  TuM.- Ditto.    Ditto. 

21.  M'ed.— Ditto.    Ditto. 

22.  Thurs.— Ditto.    Ditto.     Bill  considered. 

Supply  :  Further  Vote  on  Account. 

23.  Fri.— Business  (Priority  to  Government 

Business).    Motion,  Mr.  If.  11.  Smith. 
Customs  Bill.    Read  3^ 
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JUNE. 


•> 
3. 


10. 
11. 

12. 
IS. 
17 


»Vf'».— Snpiily  :  Civil  Servict'**, 
Tutif.  —  Ad.jnnrniiu'nt.      M<»ti«m,   Pntces- 
si«ins  (Metio|Miiiri),  Mr.  Pivkerttjill. 
I>ei))y  Day.     Motion,  Lord  Kkho.     Ayf«, 

IC-b.     Noes,  \\v.\. 
Supiilv  :  Kilucation  Vot».'a. 
r/'ur.<.  —  riiannel  Tunnel   Bill.       Sir  E. 
ll'athiii.  Division — For,  l/iS.  Ajjainst, 
234.     Bill  put  otr  tlm'e  inontliH. 
Titlie  Kent-cliarKv  Bill.    Instruction.  Mr. 
S/ti  /t.s<>«.  Division— Ayes,  107.  N«k's, 
2-10.  Debate  on  Committal  a<ljuunn'«l. 
/>/.— Supply  :  E«luctttion  Vutea. 

Mipply  :   Uei>ort. 
.Vo/i.— instructions.     Mr.  Speaker'*  Statc- 
ni«'iit. 
Afljoi.rnincnt.    .Motion (Police  in  Casliel, 

tec),  Mr.  Dillun. 
Wfstcrn    Austnilia    Constitution     Bill, 
(.ommittec. 
Tiiri*.-  -L<>cal    Taxation    (Customs)    Bill. 

Committee. 
MVi/.-  lnfeoti«»us  Disease  Prevention  Bill. 
Considered. 
Directors'  Liability  Bill.    Considereil. 
r/i II rx.  — Local    Taxation  (Customs)    Bill. 

Committee, 
frj.-- Ditto.     Ditto. 
M»ii.  -Ditto.     Ditto. 

7 //i.v,— .\(i.iournment.      Motion.     State  oi 
Public  Business.     Mr.  Labimchtre.  ^ 


18. 
10. 


20. 
23. 


24. 


•>r. 


2d. 


'»7 


30. 


LooaI  Taxation  (CuMtoiuM)  B.ll.     C  >in- 
niitt«e. 

irer{.-I)ireeton'  Liability  Bill.    Furtber 

considered, 
rikur*. —Local    Taxation    (Cu>*toni!>)  Bill 

Committee.     Division  mi  CIu<i9-»   1— 

Ayes,  228.     X««e».  224. 
/>i.— Supply  :  Civil  Servit>vs. 
J/ou.— Busineiw—  Bills  jiartlv  <-<»n'*i'lt  rt-J. 

Select  Contiuittcf,  J/r.  \V.  U.  .nWV 
Local  Taxation  (Cus^•nlh}  Bill.     C"m- 

niittee. 
Tm«.— Bnmley  Rectory  Bill.     I>ivi«i<.n  ou 

2nd  Readiiifc— Ayes,  172.     N<int.  131. 
M r.  Speaker's  Statement.   Appr*  >i>n'Atioii 

of  l*ublic  Monies 
Adjonmnient.    Motion.    PuY>lie  Met-tin; 

(Northampton).     Mr.  /^t/ainrhcrr. 
Uousinx  (WorkinR  CUmc»)  Bill.     Mr. 

liitekU.     Read  -r. 
irwf.-Dirertom*  Liability  Bill-     Further 

coiiKidenrtL 
77iwrj*.— Barracka  Rill.    C'lni mitten*. 

Westeni  Anstralia  ConAlitutittn  Bill. 

Committee. 
Frt.— Police  Bi II.     Ur.  Sr^rfUt ly  Mnttkevt. 

Bill  (Hunmittetl. 
Mon. — Barracks  Bill.    C«Hii*i«ler«l. 
Westell!    Australia    ConMitutiMn    KIl. 

Committee. 


3. 
4. 


8. 


10. 
11. 
14. 
l.'>. 
ir.. 

17. 


JUL 

Till*.  —  Wrsteru    Au^dialia   Constitution 
Bill.     HfiK»ited. 
Polio.«(Se.'tlaiMl)  Bill.  Th<-  Lord  Athocntt. 
Head  2  . 
»'*(/.-  Directors'  Liability  Bill.     Head  3  . 
77iJtivf.— .\ilJounmieiit.     Motion,  Tlie  Ma- 
harajah of  Kashmir.     Mr.  ilrndlmnjh. 
Supply  :  Aimy  St-rviees. 
?'/•/. -\\Vsteni  AuNti-.iliaConstituti«>n  Bill. 
R«ad  3  . 
Supjdy  :  Aniiy  .^ervict-. 
j\/o/».-- Supply  :  Civil  Services. 
Tj'...  -Ditto.'    Ditto. 
M'»»/.  — IJaiikriiptcy  Bill,     (.'onsidered. 
Piiblie    Health    Arts   Amendimnt    Bill. 
('oinniitt»'e. 

Civil  SiTvifi  .•<. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditt«.. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Y. 

IS. 

21. 


77"'»-5.   -Mipply 
Fr,.-   Djtto. 
3/'/..  — Ditto, 
7''"v.  -Ditto, 
ir.-/...  Ditto. 
77.  ■'!-•.  — Ditto. 


23. 
24. 

25. 

2J5. 


30. 


Fr,-.— Ditto.        Ditto. 

Moii.   -  Houses  ( if  the  Working  Clas-Mf!*  BilL 

Considered  and  iMUMeit. 
Census  (EnffUnd.  &c.>  Bill.     Rea*!  i\ 
Savings  Banks BiU.  IMute  on  2nd  Rrai!- 

ing  A<youme<l. 

Tnm.— Census  (England,  &c.)  BilL     Cum- 
niittee. 
Supply :  Army  Senriees. 

ir«/.— Supply :  Ci\il  Ser%icr«. 

7'AKrji.— Anglo  •G«niian  Agn^mfnt   Bill. 

Debate  on  2nd  Remliiig  atljtiunwd. 
Fri— Ditto.     Ditto.    Rra-lS". 
A/^'i.— Ditto.   DitUi.      Comniitte«>.       Bill 

[..ueal  Taxation  (Customs,  &c.)  BilL  Coeu- 
mittee. 
7'iirx.— Ditto.     Ditto. 
U'rt/.— Ditto.     Ditto. 
7**irM.-Ditt<».  Ditto. 

Supply :  Civil  Service*. 


1.  /■/■.-   Loeiil  Taxation  (Ctistoiiis,  A:«' )  Bill. 
l'oiisiiii-i«d. 
Siii«i»ly  :  i.'ivil  Srivii  «-i. 
■>•.>•''.     P--li.T  Hill.     «•  n>ii|ir«d. 
4.  -U'  ■.  -  l'iiMi<-    Ilr.ilth   A-'ts   .\iii.  iiflment 

lll'il.      (■«i|l>i«l»'lrd. 

rdii."'  BiIL     riirth«'i  ••■ii.-.idrrrd. 
.'..   7  -..•.-  Ditt...     Ditto. 
»■..   ir../.  — P..l..<(Sc..fl..n,i)  Bill.     I{.;,d:;  . 

I'.'iisiis  (iu'l.iii'l)  IJill.     (.'oliilnittet-. 

Si;])plv  :    Civil  >rt\iifS. 

7.   'lh'<r<.  '■   Ditto.     Ditto. 

s.   lr'>.     Ditto.     Na\  V  >•  I  \ :  <  «*, 


M'GL'ST. 

'.».  >■•^^— Ditto.  Army  Servieex. 

11.  .Vmi.— Ditto.  Civil  Service*. 

12.  /W.t.— Ditt«».     DittAi. 

13.  irif/.-Ditt«i.     Ditto. 

14.  77<ur;<.— Approvriation  BilL    Reail  I*. 
Eiist  India,     linancial  StatraifUt. 
Railways    (Irelsnd)    Bill.     Ct»iuinittc^. 

House  adjourned  at  7  a.m. 
1'..  Fri.- Api-mpriution  BilL    Read  2*. 
ir>.  Svt.     Ditto.    Committer. 

Ditto.     R^'Ail  8*. 
!>.  .V'i/>.— I*rorogatii»n. 
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Mr.  Pamell — Surprise — Depression  —In  the  House — The  Debate  on  the  Address 
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Suspense — The  Pamell  Manifesto— Committee  Room  Xo.  15 — Still  Fighting 
— Off  on  a  Fresh  Scent — Business  in  the  House— Mr.  Pamell  Scores. 

Nov.  25.  —  Mr.     The  ceremony  of  opening  Parliament  by  Royal 

Commission,  always  a  dull  affair,  to-day  lacked 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  presence  of  the  Speaker.  The 
illness  under  which  everyone  regrets  to  know  Mrs.  Peel  is 
suffering  kept  the  Speaker  at  home,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  the  Chairman  of  Committees.  The  usual  procession  was 
formed  with  the  Mace  carried  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  in  the 
van.  But  Mr.  Courtney  walked  without  wig  or  gown,  attired 
in  the  evening  dress  in  which,  even  at  morning  sittings,  he 
presides  over  the  deliberations  in  Committee. 

When  at  four  o'clock,  after  a  brief  adjournment,  he  quietly 
stepped  into  the  Speaker's  chair  the  House  presented  a 
different  appearance.  Every  seat  was  crowded,  and  there 
buzzed  an  excitement  which  portended  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  the  opening  of  a  new  Session. 

Mr.  Parnell  crossed  the  lobby  shortly  after  two  o'clock. 
Doubtless  accidental,  his  arrival  was  well-timed  if  it  w*as 
designed  to  avoid  notice.  It  happened  that  at  this  moment 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  the  Lords 
listening  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  the  lobby  was  almost 
empty.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  he  appeared  again,  the 
lobby  now  crowded  and  the  House  full.  In  the  meantime  an 
important  event  had  happened.  The  Irish  members'  meeting 
to  consider  the  political  situation,  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Parnell's  position  as  leader  in  view  of  recent 
proceedings    in   the   Divorce   Court,   had    unanimously   and 
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entluisiasticiilly  contiriiicd  him  in  his  post,  and  Mr.  Panifll  hud 
aocq)tud  the  mandate.  Tlie  news  flashed  through  the  crowded! 
lobby  before  Mr.  Parnell  reappeared  on  his  way  to  take  his 
vSeat.  It  was  at  first  received  with  increduHty,  but  as  the 
Irish  members  who  had  been  preser^l  at  the  conference  tr«K»j)e«l 
in  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  (Questioned  «»ii  the 
subject,  th«»y,  whilst  declining  to  state  the  grounds  on  whicli 
then-  decision  had  been  arrived  at,  agreed  on  the  main  fact. 

sun>ri»e.  It  would  bc  ditticult  to  exaggerate  the  sensa- 
tion created  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  events. 
Liust  night  it  was  so  confidently  expected  that  Mr.  Pamell 
would  save  the  Home  Rule  cause  at  whatever  personal  sacri- 
fice, that  some  authorities  were  encouraged  to  put  forth 
statements  categorically  atHrming  he  had  so  decided,  and 
that  the  l>usiness  of  the  meeting  to-day  would  be  confined 
to  rt'criving  and  registering  the  decision.  To  the  Minis- 
terialists the  unexpected  news  came  as  a  flash  of  sudden 
li;;ht  in  darkness.  Thev,  too,  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
even  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Parnell  woidd  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  the  cause  for  which  he  has  done  so  mucli.  If  he 
]m)m])tly  stepped  back  the  Home  Rule  position  would  be 
left  intact.  To  learn  that  he  had  decided  to  stay  was  for 
them  all  the  more  joyful  intelligence  suicc  it  was  absolutely 
unexpected.  Mr.  (.'hamberlain,  who  was  in  the  lobby  shortly 
after  the  ncfws  was  made  known,  j>ositively  beamed  with 
delight,  and  the  ( 'on.servatives  went  about  as  light-hcartinl  as 
if  thev  had  already  won  the  j^eneral  election. 

Dri.nssinn.  Amongst  l^iberals  the  feeling  is  almost  over- 
whelming in  its  depression,  disap)K>intn]cnt, 
almost  d<s]»air.  One  hears  on  all  sides  admissions  of  the 
incvitabl''  fatal  coiisr<iiiencesof  the  decision.  One  well-known 
Lil.rral,  oil  Iraniing  thu  decision,  declared  that  Home  Rule 
will  Ic  unattainaMc  for  the  present  generation.  Everyone 
a-M-ccil  ihat  if  bv  anv  chance  or  manoeuvre  the  Ciovemment 
could  force*  a  general  election  now  they  would  obtain  a 
mai(»ritv.  A  Scotch  meml»er  showed  me  a  letter  received  this 
morniiJ'.r  from  a  vrcntleman  whom  he  deseribeil  as  hitherto 
his  principal  Mipporter  in  his   constituency,  iidbnning   hxni 
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that  if  Mr.  Pamell  remained  in  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Party 
as  leader  of  the  Irish  the  wTiter  would  never  again  appear 
on  the  same  platform  as  his  friend  the  sitting  member. 

Some  members  clutch  at  the  hope  that  things  are  really 
not  so  bad  as  they  look  to-night.  They  have  convinced 
themselves  that  Mr.  Parnell,  having  received  the  mark  of 
supreme  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  supporters  shown  in 
the  passing  of  the  vote  to-day,  will  find  an  early  and  con- 
venient opportunity  of  withdrawing  himself  from  public  affairs, 
delegating  his  office  to  another.  In  conversation  with  some 
of  the  Irish  members*  who  were  at  the  meeting  to-day,  I  find 
no  confirmation  for  this  expectation. 

In  tiie  House.      Entering  the  House  some  minutes  before  Mr. 

Courtney  took  the  Chair  and  called  on  notices 
of  motion,  Mr.  Parnell  took  his  accustomed  seat  below  the 
gang\vay  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  leader 
of  the  Irish  Party,  in  which  he  had  just  been  confirmed.  No 
demonstration,  hostile  or  friendly,  greeted  his  arrival,  which 
was  not  generally  noted. 

When  a  whisper  went  round  that  he  was  there,  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  Usually  he  sits  silent,  taking 
no  notice  of  his  neighbours.  To-day  he  talked  almost 
effusively  to  members  of  his  party  sitting  near  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  looking  ill  and  distressed,  was  received  with 
a'  mighty  cheer  when  he  arrived,  a  similar  compliment 
being  paid  from  the  other  side  to  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  came 
in,  the  third  cheer  of  the  new  Session  being  reserved  for 
Mr.  Smith,  who  looked  decidedly  thinner  in  the  face  than 
when  he  went  off"  for  his  holidays.  Lord  Hartington  came  in 
late,  as  usual,  and  was  evidently  in  restless  mood,  passing  in 
and  out  several  times.  Once  in  skirting  the  front  Opposition 
bench  he  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Morley,  whom  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  already  warmly  greeted. 

The  debate  on     The  rapidity  with  which  the  Address  was  agreed 

the  Address.  j.  «/  o 

to  was  not  due  in  any  measure  to  the  mover, 
who  threatened  never  to  finish  his  elaborate  oration,  which  was 
assisted  to  a  conclusion  by  eloquent  signs  of  impatience.  He 
and  Mr.  Forrest  Fulton,  who  was  comparatively  brief,  pretty 
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well  succeeded  in  emptying  tlic  House.  When  the  wonl  went 
round  that  Mr.  (fladstone  was  on  his  feet  the  benches  rapi<lly 
tilled  up.  It  soon  became  clear  that  there  was  no  tight  left  in 
the  old  header.  He  rapidly  passed  over  the  various  topics  of 
the  speech,  notably  declining  to  discuss  Irish  questions  at  the 
present  juncture.  He  reserved  his  hostile  remarks  for  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Smith  to  appropriate  for  Government  measures 
all  the  time  of  the  House  up  to  Cliristnias,  and  sat  down  after 
(juietly  talking  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Smith  took  his  cue  from  this  s{x?ech,  being  careful  to 
avoid  controversial  subjects,  and  readily  promising  to  tin<l  an 
opportimity  for  Mr.  John  Morley  to  have  it  out  with  Mr. 
Balfour  about  TipjHTary.  He  s|K)ke  through  the  dinner  hour 
to  a  scanty  and  inattentive  audience.  Mr.  Pamell  had  com- 
menced his  new  term  of  leadership  by  leaving  the  House*  as 
soon  as  it  approached  business,  not  even  paying  Mr.  Glatlstone 
the  compliment  of  staying  to  listen  to  his  8j>eeoh.  This  ex- 
ample was  largely  followed,  and  by  ten  o  clock  the  whole  thing 
flickered  out,  and,  to  the  crowning  joy  of  the  elate  Ministerial- 
ists, the  Address  was  agi'ced  to. 

It  is  many  S(\«ssions  since  the  Address  was  agreed  to  on  the 
opening  night,  l^ut  it  is  many  years  since  Parliament  met  in 
such  cjueer  conditions  as  environ  parties  to-<lay. 

Mr.  (iisnUtont's     L^tc   to-night  it  wius  made   known   that   Mr. 

Ciladstone  had  written  a  letter  indicating  his 
position  in  respcH-t  to  ilr.  Pamell  and  the  leailership  of  the 
Irish  Party.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  conmiunication, 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  Morlev. 

1,  (  arlton  ({ardens,  November  24th,  1890. 

Mv  DEAR  MoHLKV, — Having  arrived  ata  certain  conclusion 
with  regard  to  th(»  continuance  at  the  present  moment  of  Mr. 
Panieirs  Inulership  ot"  the  Irish  Party,  I  have  seen  Mr. 
McCarthy  on  my  arrival  in  town,  and  have  inquired  fix)ni  him 
wh«»tlur  I  was  likely  to  receive  from  Mr.  Pamell  himself  any 
<»(>mniiinication  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Mc(.  arthy  replieil  that  ho 
was  unable  to  ifive  ine  any  inf«»nnation  on  the  subject.  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  in  1SS2,  after  the  terrible  nmnler  in 
th<'  Phonix  Park.  Mr.  Pamell,  although  totally  removed  from 
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any  idea  of  responsibility,  had  spontaneously  written  to  me, 
and  offered  to  take  the  Chiltern  Hundreds — an  offer  much  to 
his  honour,  but  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  decline. 

While  clinging  to  the  hope  of  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Pamell,  to  whomsoever  addressed,  I  thought  it  necessary, 
viewing  the  arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  to-morrow,  to  acquaint  Mr.  McCarthy  with  the  conclu- 
sion at  which,  after  using  all  the  means  of  observation  and 
reflection  in  my  power,  I  had  myself  arrived.  It  was  that,  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pamell  to 
his  country,  his  continuance  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
leadership  would  be  productive  of  consequences  disastrous  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  I  think  I  may  be 
warranted  in  asking  you  so  far  to  explain  the  conclusion  I  have 
given  above  as  to  add  that  the  continuance  I  speak  of  would 
not  only  place  many  hearty  and  effective  friends  of  the  Irish 
cause  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment,  but  would  render 
my  retention  of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party,  based  as  it 
has  been  mainly  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish  cause, 
almost  a  nullity. 

This  explanation  of  my  views  I  begged  Mr.  McCarthy  to 
regard  as  confidential,  and  not  intended  for  his  colleagues  if  he 
felt  that  Mr.  Parnell  contemplated  spontaneous  action.  But  I 
also  begged  that  he  would  make  known  to  the  Irish  Party  at 
their  meeting  to-morrow  afternoon  that  such  was  my  conclu- 
sion, if  he  should  find  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  in  contempla- 
tion any  step  of  the  nature  indicated. 

I  now  write  to  you  in  case  Mr.  McCarthy  should  be  unable 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Pamell,  as  I  understand  you  may 
possibly  have  an  opening  to-morrow  through  another  channel. 
Should  you  have  such  an  opening  I  beg  you  to  make  known 
to  Mr.  Parnell  the  conclusion  itself  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  letter.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in 
terms  simple  and  direct,  much  as  I  should  have  liked,  had  it 
lain  within  my  power,  to  alleviate  the  personal  nature  of  the 
situation.  As  respects  the  manner  of  conveying  what  my 
public  duty  has  made  it  an  obligation  to  say,  I  rely  entirely  on 
your  good  feeling,  tact,  and  judgment. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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^Ti  i^***"^'*"-  Various  accounts  are  current  of  the  inei<lents 
the  irigh  menl-  wbi(!li  led  up  to  tlic  issuuig  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
^"'  ultiinatuHi,  and  the  subsecjuent  history  of  that 

document.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  at  first  hand,  and  am  pennitted  to  state  them.'  Mr. 
McCarthy  received  on  Monday  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  inviting  him  to  call.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  entered  fully  into  his  views  on  Mr.  Pamells 
])ublic  position  as  aftected  by  recent  proceedings  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  He  plainly  declared  that  if  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  retire, 
it  would  bo  fatal  to  Home  Rule.  The  next  general  election, 
w^henever  it  came,  would  Ik5  lost  by  the  Liberals,  and.  Mr. 
Gladstone  added,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  wouhl  be  his 
last  chance,  as  at  his  age  he  could  not  look  forward  to  another 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  struggle. 

He  made  no  declaration  of  his  detennination  to  retire  into 
private  life  if  Mr.  Vaniell  persisted  in  holding  the  leadership,  nor 
did  he  make  any  referenqij  to  his  having  written  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  ilr.  John  Morley.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr, 
McCarthy  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  letter  till  eight 
o'clock  last  night.  Consetjuently,  the  statement  put  forwanl 
this  afternoon,  to  the  etlect  that  he  possessed  the  knowledge. 
and  whilst  connnunicating  it  to  Mr.  Pamell  withheld  it  fwui 
his  other  colleagues  at  yesterday  s  meeting  of  the  Irish  Party. 
is  absolutelv  without  foundation. 

There  was  evidently  some  hunentable  bungling  in  dealing 
with  the  letter.  Mr.  John  Morley  saw  Mr.  McCarthy  at  his 
house  yesterday  some  hours  before  the  Irish  Party  u^et,  but  did 
not  makr  anv  reference  to  the  letter,  which  must  then  have 
been  in  his  jiossession.  Mr.  Pamell  learned  of  it  only  after  the 
meeting.  1  gather  the  opinion  from  several  members  of  the 
})arty  that  had  the  contents  of  the  letter  been  within  their 
knowledge  at  the  time  the  meeting  took  place  the  result  wouhi 
have  been  diH'erent.  Its  influence  is  seen  in  the  meeting  to- 
day, wliieh  has  been  further  adjoume<l  till  ^tonday,  when  it 
is  expeeted  Mr.  Healv  will  l»e  pr<»sent,  and  means  will  have 
l»een  taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  members  now  in  the 
rniied  States.  Tp  to  to-night  Mr.  Parnell  absolutely  declines 
of  bis  own  free  will  to  withdraw  from  the  leadership.  The 
attitude  h<*  t^ikes  up  is  that  it  is  for  the  members  of  the  party 
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to  decide.     At  Monday's  meeting  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the 
issue. 

Nov.  27.  —  Sus-     As  soon  as  the  House  rose  the  Irish  members 

proceeded  to  another  consultation  on  the  matter 
agitating  the  public  mind.  This  more  formal  gathering  was 
supplementary  to  a  series  of  consultations  held  in  the  lobby 
and  within  the  House.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
to-day,  everybody  waiting  till  communication  is  received  from 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien  absent  in  America.  It  is  felt 
to  be  a  particularly  unfortunate  thing  that  this  crisis  should 
find  the  Irish  Party  so  ill-represented  in  London.  It  is  better 
now  Mr.  Healy  has  come  over,  for  he  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
But  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
members  here  are  men  who  have  been  draAvn  from  obscurity 
by  the  personal*  intervention  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  particularly  awkward  for  them  to  range  themselves 
against  him.  As  far  as  they  have  spoken,  all  the  principal 
men  of  the  party  have  declared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
retirement.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Sexton  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  one  of  them  tells  me  to-night  that 
nothing  that  can  happen  wuU  induce  them  to  swerve  from 
what  they  regard  as  the  path  of  duty. 

Mr.  Dillon,  whose  counsel  is  deservedly  weighty  in  the 
councils  of  the  party  and  the  ear  of  the  country,  had  not  up 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  House  made  known  his  view.  But 
Mr.  O'Brien,  speaking  as  yet  in  guarded  language,  has  cabled  a 
message  in  favour  of  retirement.  As  for  Mr.  Paniell,  he  is  im- 
movable. It  is  reported,  in  explanation  of  what  is  on  the  part 
of  so  clear-sighted  a  man  an  amazing  en'or  of  judgment,  that 
in  the  course  he  has  taken  he  is  dominated  by  the  personality 
that  has  through  the  last  nine  years  exercised  so  malign  an 
influence  on  his  career.  He  insists  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr.  John  Morley  that  conveys  a 
determination  to  retire  if  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  continues  to  hold 
office.  All  through  the  evening  he  has  been  in  active  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Ireland,  it  is  understood  in 
connection  with  efforts  to  be  made  to  force  the  hands  of  his 
colleagues  by  a  series  of  mass  meetings,  to  beheld  on  Sunday, 
declaring  in  his  favour. 
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Nov.  2s     The     Tlic  announcement  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  about  to 

Pamell  mam-       .  ,  11. 

festo.  issue  a  nianitesto  addressed  to  his  constituentii. 

but  meant  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  has  arouse<i 
the  bitter  resentment  of  an  hnportant  section  of  his  colleagues. 
They  rej^ard  it  as  a  fresh  breach  of  faith,  it  being  understood 
that  between  the  adjournment  on  Wednesilay  and  the  meeting 
on  Monday  no  stej)  was  to  be  taken  beyond  ascertaining 
the  opinion  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  i)arty  at  present  in 
America.  The  adjournment  on  Wednesday  was  itself  brought 
about  by  one  of  those  tactical  movements  for  which  Mr. 
Parnell  is  famed.  It  was  evident  on  counting  heads  that  if 
the  motion  to  rescind  the  election  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  previous  (hiy  were  then  put  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  beaten 
by  two  to  one.  In  these  circumstances  he  put  up  Mr.  Richard 
Power  to  move  the  adjournment,  a  step  which  at  least  averted 
defeat,  liut  it  was  an  honourable  understanding  that  the 
delay  was  not  to  be  used  by  either  side  for  any  cani{)aigning 
movement,  an  undertaking  strictly  obser\'ed  by  the  section 
of  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Justin 
McC'arthv. 

Mr.  Parnell  has  not  been  in  the  House  to-uight,  and,  as 
TTsual,  nothing  is  known  of  his  movements  or  intentiona 
Possibly  his  manifesto  may  appear  in  the  morning.  He  was 
determined  to  send  it  out  last  night,  and  was  deterred  only 
upon  the  urgent  representation  of  Mr.  McCarthy  that  in  the 
circumstances  such  a  step  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
faith.  He  would  not  do  more  than  promise  to  delay  its 
issue  for  twenty-four  hours.  To-night,  in  expectation  of  the 
step  being  accomplished,  a  meeting  was  sununoued  of  mem- 
beiN  of  the  party  who,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  position, 
are  det(Tmined  that  Mr.  Parnell  shall  retire  from  the  leader- 
ship. They  nnist  await  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  before 
taking  detinite  steps  :  but  they  have  resolved  that  its 
ai)|H  jiran<e  .shall  be  inunediately  followed  by  some  action 
on  their  j)art. 

Disiussing  in  private  conversation  the  probable  ettects 
upon  Home  Kule  of  severance  from  the  Lilteral  Party,  Mr. 
Parnell  .states  that  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Hawanlen  Mr. 
(iladstone  conununicated  to  him  the  outlines  of  his  Home 
Kule  sihtiiie,  and  they  were  so  unsatisfactory  from  the  Irish 
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point  of  view  that  alliance  with  him  was  not  a  matter  of  real 
value.  It  is  thought  possible,  though  it  seems  incredible, 
that  some  statement  of  this  kind  may  appear  in  the  mani- 
festo. 

Dec.  1.  —Com-    The  interest  pertaininc:  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mittee   Room  ,  .11  1  1 

No.  15.  mons  has  to-night  been  centred  upon  the  com- 

mittee room  upstairs  where  the  Irish  members 
have  been  in  session,  rather  than  in  the  chamber  where  the 
Tithes  Bill  is  under  discussion.  \\Tien,  in  the  continued  absence 
of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Courtney  took  the  Chair,  the  benches  below 
the  gangway  where  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  usually  sit 
were  conspicuously  empty.  The  contagion  of  absence  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  House,  notably  the  Conservative  side.  The 
Treasury  bench  was  the  only  one  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker 
that  was  filled.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  in  his  place  during 
question  time,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 
sitting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  seemed  to  indicate  that  there 
was  no  expectation  of  his  arrival.  When  he  is  looked  for 
his  seat  between  his  two  Ueutenants  is  usually  kept  vacant. 
But  about  four  o'clock  he  turned  up.  Sir  John  Gorst,  who 
was  on  his  legs  answering  a  supplementary  question,  being 
interrupted  by  a  sharp  cheer  from  the  scantily-occupied 
benches  on  the  Opposition  side. 

Mr.  Gladstone  looked  well,  and  has  evidently  quite  re- 
covered from  the  mental  and  physical  depression  into  which 
he  was  plunged  last  Tuesday  by  the  news  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Parnell.  One  of  his  colleagues  who  has  come  into 
close  communication  with  him  during  the  last  few  days  tells 
me  that  not  from  the  first,  even  to  this  aggravated  last,  has 
a  single  word  passed  his  lips  showing  personal  animus  against 
Mr.  Parnell.  "  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,"  he  says  when  some 
new  development  of  what,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
charitably  regarded  as  the  Irish  leader's  madness,  is  brought 
under  his  notice.  He  seems  genuinely  troubled  in  con 
sideration  of  the  distress  in  which  he  assumes  Mr.  Parnell  is 
steeped. 

The  Irish  members  summoned  to  decide  on  the  question 
of  the  leadership  met  punctually  at  twelve  o'clock,  adjourned 
an  hour  later  for  luncheon,  and  up   to  six  o'clock,  when  a 
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second  luljoiimmont  took  place  for  an  hour,  reniaiiie<l  in 
session.  The  proceedings  have  been  carried  on  in  strict 
privacy,  but  to  members  and  others  passing  to  and  fro  along 
the  corridor  there  was  plain  evidence  that  the  proceedings 
were  of  an  exceedingly  animated  character.  Rounds  of 
cheering  frequently  echoed  along  the  passage,  and  familiar 
voices  were  heard  raised  in  excited  controversy.  Shortly 
after  the  House  met  infonnation  leaked  out  that  Mr.  Pann»ll. 
resolved  at  any  cost  to  thwart  the  majority,  had  instigated  a 
motion  for  the  adjournment.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
majority,  but  the  minority,  not  unpractised  in  obstructive 
tactics,  succeeded  hour  after  hour  in  preventing  a  decision 
being  reached. 

Just  before  midnight  the-lotig  struggle  in  the  committi*e 
room  ended  by  a  compromise,  the  meeting  standing  adjoume<l 
till  to-morrow.  To-morrow  will  see  the  fight  renewed,  not 
without  a  prospect  of  the  triumph  of  physical  force  directed 
with  absolute  imscnipulousness  by  Mr.  Pamell,  who  completes 
his  outrage  upon  the  usages  of  public  meeting  by  presiding 
over  a  court  summoned  to  decide  upon  his  own  fate. 

i>ec-   2.  — still     The  Irish  members  met  again  at  noon  to-day. 
^'  under  the  i)residency  of  the  man  upon  whom 

they  are  convened  to  pj\ss  judgment  They  sat  all  through 
the  afternoon,  and  have  sat  through  the  evening  up  to  eleven 
o'clock,  the  same  obstructive  tactics  which  yesterday  prove<l 
successful  in  averting  a  decision  being  renewed.  No  one  sees 
Mr.  PamelFs  game  with  clearer  vision  than  his  old  colleagues, 
Mr.  Healy,  !Mr.  Sexton, and  Mr.  McCarthy.  Every  day's  delay  in 
postponing  judgment  is  of  advantage  to  him.  Something,  no 
one  knows  what,  may  turn  up.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain 
whenever  a  vote  is  taken  it  will  go  against  him,  and  he  is 
resolved  to  put  oft*  the  fatal  moment  as  long  as  possible. 

To-day's  protracted  meeting  was  not  less  excited  than 
yesterday's,  llr.  Pamell,  a  master  of  obstruction,  kept  the  thing 
going  jis  long  as  possible,  but  even  for  him  there  was  an 
end  of  objection,  and  close  upon  eleven  o'clock  Colonel 
Nolan's  motion  a<ljourning  the  meeting  to  Dublin  three  weeks 
henire  was  put  to  the  vote.  It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Pamell's 
adherents   unistcred    twenty-nine,  whilst  those   against   him 
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counted  up  forty-four.  This  majority  of  fifteen  in  so  small  a 
party  is  pretty  conclusive.  Mr.  Parnell,  talking  to  a  friend 
in  passing  out  of  the  committee  room,  was  quite  elate  at  the 
result.  He  had  reckoned  that  at  least  fifty  members  would  be 
polled  against  him.  There  still  remains  the  main  question  of 
the  retention  of  the  leadership,  which  will  be  dealt  Avith  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow,  when  Mr.  Parnell,  pleased  at 
his  success,  will  still  endeavour  to  gain  time. 

Dec.  3.— Off  on     ^    cloud  of  nivsterv  has  suddenly  descended 

upon  the  proceedings  in  Committee  Room  No. 
15.  I  hear  two  versions  of  what  happened.  One  is  that  Mr. 
Clancy,  instigated  by  Mr.  Parnell,  submitted  a  resolution,  by  way 
of  compromise,  proposing  that  the  leadership  should  remain  in 
commission  for  a  specified  period,  Mr.  Parnell  meanwhile  with- 
drawing into  retirement,  thereafter  returning  to  take  charge 
of  affairs.  The  other  report  is  that  Mr.  Clancy's  resolution  was 
drawn  up  with  the  object  of  pledging  all  the  Irish  members  to 
declare  that  no  scheme  of  Home  Rule  would  be  satisfactory 
which  did  not  hand  over  to  the  Irish  Parliament  the  control 
of  the  police  and  the  direction  of  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act. 

What  this  has  to  do  with  Mr.  Parnell's  conduct  brought  to 
light  in  the  Divorce  Court,  or  even  with  the  more  definite 
question  raised  by  the  majority  of  the  members  whether 
Mr.  Parnell  shall  any  longer  remain  leader,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  incredible  that  per- 
mission should  be  given  to  go  off  on  this  by-scent,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  in  the  chair,  and  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  his  demeanour  in  that  capacity  prepare  the 
pubUc  for  anything.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  evidently  regarded  by  the  Irish  members  as  a  new 
and  important  departure.  It  was  arranged,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Sexton,  that  an  adjournment  should  take  place  shortly 
after  four  o'clock,  the  sitting  being  resumed  at  noon  to- 
morrow. 

Buid^ss  in  the     \{    the   Irish   members  do   not  shortly  begin 

to  make  more  rapid  progress,  they  will  find 
themselves  sitting  alone  at  Westminster.     The  extraordinary 
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progress  made  with  public  business  has  entirely  chan«:ed  the 
j)ros])eets  of  the  Session.  When  the  House  met  eight  days 
ago  it  was  expected  to  sit  certainly  up  to  Saturday,  the  20th 
of  Deeeiuber,  and  might  possibly  nin  into  Christmas  week. 
Matters  have  been  so  ordered  that  the  neck  of  the  work 
appointed  for  the  Session  preceding  Christmas  is  already 
broken,  and  the  adjournment  for  the  recess  cannot  be  far  off 
It  may  take  ])]aee  this  week.  It  will  certainly  be  accomplishe<l 
earlv  next  week. 

The  news  which  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
just  before  six  o'clock  this  evening,  that  the  Irish  meml>ers 
had  unanimously  adopted  Mr.  Clancy's  resolution,  was  at  tirst 
received  with  natural  incredulity.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  able  and  experienced  men  who  lead  the 
(>pj)(>sition  to  Mr.  Parnell  should  have  pennitted  themselves 
to  be  thus  hoodwinked.  Called  upon  to  decide  the  simple 
(juestion  whether,  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell 
should  or  should  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  leadership. 
having  had  one  division  which  demonstrated  their  numerieal 
sui)remacy.  and  just  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the 
l)ishops'  manitrsto,  they  chose  this  very  day  for  suceumbiiuj 
to  Mr.  Parnell's  wiles,  and  yielding  to  him  the  victory,  which 
must  be  all  the  more  precious  since  it  has  been  snatched  out 
of  the  depths  of  what  a  day  or  two  ago  seemed  ho]>eless 
defeat. 

Mr.  panuii  ^orcs.  What    liappeucd   this   afternoon    was   that   an 

otier  was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell  that 
il  Mr.  ( Jladstonr,  in  response  to  a  demand  made  U|X)n  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  mem'bers,  should  consent  to  include 
ill  bis  Home  Hnle  Bill  provisions  placing  the  constabular}*. 
the  a])pointmriit  of  the  Judges,  and  the  control  of  the 
Land  Act.  in  tht'  hands  of  the  Dublin  Parliament.  Mr. 
l*ani«ll  would  forthwith  retire  from  the  leadership  of 
tin-  party.  .Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Sexton  i)ennitte<l  theni- 
srlvcs  to  br  drawn  into  this  audaciously  planned  side  issue. 
and  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  conmiittee  should  U* 
a]>pointed,  drawn  from  l)oth  sides  of  the  controversy,  and 
sliould  wait  upon  Mr.  (lladstone  and  obtain  his  views.  To- 
morrow the  Irish  Partv  will  meet  au^ain,  and  will  receive  the 
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report  of  this  committee.  There  is  a  unanimous  feeling 
among  influential  members  of  the  party  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  likely  to  be  draAvn  into  the  meshes  of  any  such  net. 
Even  if  it  were  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this  particular 
time,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  he  should  with  a 
pistol  at  his  head  deliver  up  pledges  to  a  Home  Rule  Bill  to 
be  brought  in  at  some  indefinite  period,  who  is  to  guarantee 
that  next  week,  or  the  week  after,  or  a  month  hence,  Mr. 
Pamell  may  not  resume  the  leadership  ? 

However  things  turn  out,  it  is  clear  Mr.  Pamell  has 
heavily  scored.  He  poses  before  the  Irish  people  as  the 
patriot  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  prospects  if  only 
good  terms  can  be  made  for  Ireland.  In  the  exceedingly 
improbable  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  falling  into  the 
trap,  the  Mr.  Fox  of  the  Divorce  Court  would  temporarily 
retire  with  flags  flying  and  drums  beating.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
declines  to  be  a  party  to  the  comedy,  what  will  Mr.  Parnell 
do,  and  in  what  position  will  the  majority  be  who  have  to-day 
fallen  into  this  astounding  error  ?  These  are  questions  put  in 
the  House  to-night  without  answer  being  forthcoming  to  the 
latter  one.  As  to  the  fonner,  there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Pamell, 
strengthened  in  the  popular  view  in  Ireland  by  the  position 
taken  up  on  the  coming  Home  Rule  Bill,  will  sit  tighter  than 
ever,  and  will  doubtless  weary  out  his  adversaries,  retain  the 
leadership,  break  up  the  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
so  indefinitely  postpone  the  realisation  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland. 
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though  the  Irish  members  of  course  deny  it,  that  up  to  now 
Mr.  Pamell  has  triumphed  all  along  the  Une.  He  is,  it  is  true, 
prepared  to  retire;  but  he  dictates  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  withdrawal  shall  take  place,  and  has  so  arranged 
matters  that  should  Mr.  Gladstone,  out  of  desire  to  serve  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  members,  make  any  statement  acceptable 
from  their  point  of  view  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  the  Irish 
people  will  give  all  the  credit  to  Mr.  ParnelL  English  Liberals 
agree  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  asking  why,  after  all  the 
abuse  levelled  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  deliver  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members  from  a  position 
into  which  they  have  been  drawn  by  a  momentary  irresolution 
and  lack  of  judgment  surprising  to  contemplate. 

^p*    %  n'hf    ^^  ^^  ^^^  unexpected  that  happens,  especially  in 

the  House  of  Commons.  No  one,  not  even 
Zadkiel,  could  have  foreseen  the  precise  turn  of  events  which 
have  made  the  past  fortnight  in  Parliament  memorable  amid 
its  moving  annals.  Six  weeks  ago,  when  the  Midlothian 
Campaign  was  in  full  blast,  the  prospects  of  the  new  Session 
seemed  so  definitely  assured  that  precise  plans  of  action  were 
sketched  on  either  side.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  Ministry 
would  return  to  their  labours  in  dejected  spirits,  to  face  an 
Opposition  aggressive  with  the  near  prospect  of  final  victory. 
Mr.  Balfour's  action  in  stirrmg  afresh  the  muddy  waters  of 
Irish  politics  by  arresting  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  had  been 
looked  upon  askance  even  in  the  most  loyal  Ministerial  circles. 
It  was  openly  doubted  whether  he  had  not  unnecessarily  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  inflame  the  Irish  Party  on  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Whilst  these  things  were  talked  of 
Eccles  was  being  fought,  with  result  that  shed  an  effulgent 
light  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  pathway  across  Midlothian. 

Opposition  speakers  and  Avriters  could  scarcely  contain 
themselves  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of  coming  conflict  in  the 
Commons.  There  was  high  talk  of  a  resolution,  to  be  moved 
from  the  front  bench,  calling  upon  the  Cro>vn  to  dismiss  a 
Ministry  that  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  to  dissolve^  a  Parliament  that  successive  bye-elections 
showed  did  not  represent  its  views.  Short  of  that  there  would 
certainly  be  an  amendment  to-  the  Address,  and  a  pitched 
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battle  with  soiiie  fiirther  reduction  of  the  Ministerial 
majority. 

What  happened  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  Xoveniber,  when 
Pariiament  met,  is  already  a  matter  of  history.  The  mighty 
militant  host  of  the  Opposition  shrank  and  shrivelled  into 
impotent  nothinpness.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  rising  up  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  intended  battle,  looked  forth  on  the  host 
of  the  Hawarden  Sennacherib,  and,  behold !  they  were  all  dea<l 
corpses. 

Never  was  there  such  swift,  sudden,  complete  collapse  of  a 
political  party.  It  had  all  come  to  pass  between  a  Satiurday 
morning  and  sunset,  and,  as  often  happens  in  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  man,  it  was  a  woman  who  had  done  it.  The 
dramatic  concatenation  of  circumstances  that  fixed  the  open- 
ing of  a  famous  divorcer  case  so  that  its  conclusion  should  take 
place  on  the  very  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
had  been  viewed  with  sublime  indifference  by  the  party  to 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  To 
the  Liberal  faith  in  these  later  days  had  been  added  a  new 
article,  embodying  absolute  belief  in  the  dicta  of  Mr.  PamelL 
He  had  been  made  the  co-respondent  in  an  action  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  and  it  was  acutely  perceived  that  if  he  should 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  besmirched  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
awkward  thing  for  a  party  of  the  State  whose  foundations  were 
deeply  set  in  strata  of  morality  and  respectability.  But  Mr. 
Parnell,  smilingly  shaking  his  head,  had  said  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  It  was  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,  the  machination 
of  political  perfidy. 

"  Davitt,"  he  had  said  in  one  of  many  similar  conversations, 
"  you  may  tell  our  friends  in  Ireland  that  I  shall  come  out  of 
this  matter  without  a  stain." 

Honest  Mr.  Davitt,  glowing  with  generous  triumph,  had 
fiittod  about  on  his  triumphant  errand.  It  is  at  this  moment 
curious  to  reflect  what  absolute  authority  a  simple  afSruiation 
from  Mr.  Parnell  carried  in  certain  circles  up  to  ten  o'clock  of 
a  day  only  a  fortnight  old  this  very  morning.  Mr.  Davitt  told 
Mr.  J.  Morley  ;  Mr.  Morley  rushed  oft'  enthusiastically  to  con- 
vey the  glad  tidings  to  Mr.  < Gladstone:  on  archbishop  heani 
the  news  with  ([uiet  a.ssurance  of  its  indubitable  authority ; 
and  through  the  allied  Home  Rule  camp  there  breathed  a  holy 
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calm,  a  sweet  assurance  that  there  was  still  another  triumph 
in  store  for  a  persecuted  man,  and  that  the  bolts  of  calumny, 
the  shafts  of  slander,  would  once  more  rebound  and  strike 
•le  guilty  breasts  of  those  who  had  launched  them. 

Mr.  Pamell,  as  to-day  he  reviews  his  new  position,  and 
finds  himself  a  pariah  in  the  household  where  he  was  of  late 
enshrined,  must  reflect  with  bitter  feeling  on  the  childish 
credulity  now  given  place  to  uncompromising  distrust. 

Dec.  8.— In  the    *'  It  is  an  odd  and  strikin<?  result  of  the  private 

ftDseiicfi  oi  iiiie 

iriBh  members,    pcccadillocs   of    the   Homc   Rulc  leader    that 

during  the  last  fortnight  the  country  should 
have  been  privileged  to  watch  in  dual  aspect  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme.  Ever  since  Parliament 
met  we  have  had  working  side  by  side  an  Irish  Home  Rule 
Parliament  and  a  British  House  of  Commons  practically 
relieved,  as  it  was  to  have  been  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of 
1886,  of  the  presence  of  Irish  members.  As  an  object  lesson 
the  experience  has  been  of  priceless  value.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment have  been  discussing  what,  if  they  were  established  at 
College  Green,  would  be  their  first  duty.  They  have  been 
engaged  in  the  choice  of  a  President  or,  as  he  would  be  called 
in  Parliamentary  phrase,  a  Speaker.  With  what  calmness  ^f 
demeanour,  what  dignity  of  bearing,  what  interchange  of 
courtesy,  this  little  matter  can  be  arranged  by  Irish  gentlemen 
meeting  in  circumstances  entirely  of  their  own  conception, 
arrangement,  and  control,  all  the  world  has  been  privileged  to 
witness.  How  in  their  absence  business  has  gone  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  corresponding  columns  of  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  record."  Thus  a  well-known  Conservative 
member,  Avriting  to  a  friend. 

Mr.  Labouchere.     It  has  been,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  trifle  dull.     Even 

the  spirits  of  Sir  George  Campbell  have  flagged, 
and  he  has  delivered  fewer  speeches  in  a  given  space  of  time 
than  the  House  of  Commons  has  enjoyed  in  its  recent  history. 
The  eftect  on  Mr.  Labouchere  has  been  almost  pathetic.  He 
is  a  man  of  natural  imperturbability,  trained  by  constant 
care  and  inured  by  daily  habit.  When  the  storm  burst  and 
everybody  was  shuddering  under  the  shocks  of  thunder  and 
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slieltering  their  eyesifjht  from  the  flashes  of  forked  li^htniii;:. 
he  ojiiiie  up  siniHn<if,  asking  in  deliciously  drawling  voice  what 
was  the  matter  {  The  new  Session,  jis  he  liad  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  hide  from  the  knowledge  of  hapless  Ministers. 
was  to  he  for  them  one  of  final  disaster.  Hitherto  thev  had 
heen  saved  from  perdition  by  an  unaccountable  hesitancy  on 
the  ])art  of  right  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  fnmt  bench 
(who  had  themselves  been  in  office)  to  depart  from  certain 
trim,  old-fashioned,  and  ineflbotual  methods  of  Parlianientaiy 
warfare.  Constrained  by  inborn  reverence  for  authority  and 
respect  for  veteran  leaders,  Mr.  Laboucherc  had  held  his  hand. 
The  time  had  come  when  further  trifling  with  the  situation 
would  be  a  crime,  an  act  of  treacherj'  to  his  coimtrj'.  Ministi^i^ 
wen^  to  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh,  assailed  day  and  night,  ad- 
mitted to  no  (juarter,  driven  |>ersistently  and  Fcniorsclessly  to 
tiud  refuge  and  escape  in  a  dissolution. 

In  the  tii*st  houi-s  of  the  new  Session  Mr.  Laboucherc  was 
as  good  as  his  word.  He  began  at  the  Ijeginning,  meeting 
Mr.  Balfoiu's  motion  for  leave  to  intrmluce  the  Land  Purchase 
liill  by  a  hostile  amendment.  But  the  result  chilled  the  energj- 
even  of  this  undaunted  soul.  His  wonls  echoed  through  a 
nearlv  emi)tv  chamber.  Ik4iind  him,  where  was  wont  to  sit 
the  phalanx  of  Irish  members  a])plausive  of  attacks  on  Mr. 
Balfour,  there  yawned  a  great  and  dolorous  gap.  Mr.  (ilad- 
stonr,  who  miglit  be  sup{K>sed  to  have  something  to  say  on  a 
new  Irish  Land  liill  if  time  and  oppmunity  were  fitting,  sat 
silent  im  the  front  bench,  elocpiently  inert,  significant ly  list- 
less. It  is  hard  work  for  a  man  ac(*ustonie<l  to  set  the  table 
in  :i  roar  to  look  round  and  tind  a  <|uiet,  sober  circle,  with  hen? 
and  there  an  emjity  <hair.  Mr.  i^jdjouchere  was  unusually 
brief.  an<l  the  House,  grateful  for  this  kindness,  generously  re- 
pressed a  yawn  as  he  resumed  his  seat.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
followed  amid  siuToundings  growing  increasingly  funereal,  and 
wIm  11  he  sat  dnwn  no  other  rose.  Sir<hH>rge  Campbell  moved 
uneasily  on  his  seat,  cast  an  agonised  glance  round  the  House, 
half  rose  io  his  teet.  an<l  despairingly  fell  back.  It  was  a  gn.'at 
opj)ortuniiy.  a  sore  temjitation.  To  find  an  o|K*ning  as  i-arly 
as  tive  o'clock  on  the  .second  dav  of  a  new  Session  to  disonas 
the  principal  measure  of  the  (i(»vernment  waisajoy  not  often 
within  his  gras]).     On  riHe<tion  he  thought  it  were  not  well 
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to  grasp  it.  So  the  debate  flickered  out,  and  on  a  division 
the  Ministerial  majority  suddenly  leaped  up  to  the  long  un- 
familiar figures  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Collapse.  Since  that  night  Mr.  Labouchere  has  practically 
effaced  himself,  and  with  his  retreat  has  disap- 
peared the  last  trace  of  anything  like  obstruction.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  scarcely  anything  approaching  debate  on  the 
various  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  albeit 
these  have  included  topics  round  which  last  Session  con- 
troversy fiercely  raged.  The  Tithes  Bill,  which  the  Welsh 
members  were  sworn  to  resist  to  their  last  gasp,  was  read  a 
second  time  after  a  lifeless  conversation  that  died  before  the 
end  of  a  single  sitting.  The  Land  Purchase  Bill,  which  the 
Government  after  strenuous  efforts  were  last  Session  compelled 
to  abandon,  passed  the  same  critical  stage  after  debate  had,  for 
decency's  sake,  been  carried  over  from  Tuesday  into  Wednes- 
day's sitting.  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  of  Irish  relief,  involving 
expenditure  the  limit  of  which  he  judiciously  declines  to  define, 
was  confirmed  without  a  division,  leaving  time  at  the  same 
sitting  to  carry  into  Committee  the  Tithes  Bill,  and  to  pass 
through  its  final  stages  one  of  those  Irish  railway  Bills  which 
within  the  present  year  revived  the  memories  of  an  all  night 
sitting.  In  brief,  the  Government  have  accomplished  all  their 
appointed  work,  and  a  section  of  the  Session  expected  to  last 
up  to  Christmas  Eve,  with  probably  inadequate  result,  is 
already  within  sight  of  adjournment. 

^^a'  •  \\~~i^^\     "^^^  section  of  the  Irish  Party  under  the  leader- 
party,  ship   of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  have  promptly 

got  into  action.  They  held  a  meeting  this 
afternoon  before  the  assembly  of  the  House,  and  took 
various  supplementary  steps  to  constitute  themselves  a  party 
absolutely  distinct  from  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership  and  following. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  McCarthy  on 
all  matters  afi'ecting  the  affairs  of  the  party.  It  includes  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Healy,  and  is  thus 
specially  designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  personal 
dictatoi-ship  which  has  shaken  the  party  to  its  foundation. 
Another  step  taken  was  the  election  of  a   Whip   to  fill  the 
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vaciUicy  croiitcil  by  Mr.  Riclianl  Power's  fidelity  to  Mr.  I'anu-Il. 

Mr.  heasy,  wlio  has  \<m<r  been  Mr.  Power's  colIeaKiio,  will  iii»w 
be  the  tlrst  Whiji  vf  the 
newly-foniicd  jmrty,  ami 
Sir  Thomas  Esni'inde 
his  assistant 

Mr,  Piimt'Il  luis  Ww 
in  the  neiglil)onrhoo<!  nf 
the  House  diirin;;  the 
ffreater  part  of  tlie  <Iay, 
iiml,  as  usual,  no  one 
knew  what  step  he  would 
be  likely  to  take  in  con- 
nection with  proiocd- 
ings.  The  McC'arthyites 
accordingly  dotcniiiiied 
to  take  possession  of 
their  old  mianers.  As 
soon  as  prayers  were 
over  they  marched  in, 
tiling  along  and  tilliii}: 
the  second  and  third 
bcnehes  l>elow  the 
gangway,  when-  for 
many  years,  whether 
Liberals  or  (.'onKT\"a- 
tives  were  iii  power, 
the  Pamellites  were  ac- 
customed to  sit.  Aa 
they  mustered  thirty- 
eight,  they  made  a 
ooilly  show,  Mr.  I'ariicll  s  contingent  being  represented  solely 
y  Cilontl  Xiihui.  wh<i  siit  on  the  front  bench,  by  the  chair 
t'  ihr  Si'rji'iuit-ut-Aniis. 

iiet,>ii.ii,r  ;i.     Adjourned  f<ir  Christmas  recess. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

DEATH    OF   MR.    BRADLAUGH. 

RcaBBemWing— Rip  Van  'Winkle— Now  Members— The  Original  Irish  Party- 
Death  of  Mr.  BradlHugh— Lord  Rflodolph  Churchiire  Beard. 

Jan.  22,  ig*!-—  Mb,  Parnell  wfts  early  in  his  place  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Commons  to-day  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  He 
is  deteniiined  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  his  friends 
shall  not  repeat  the  stra- 
te^c  movement  success- 
fully carried  out  after  the 
break  up  of  the  conference 
in  Committee  Room  No. 
1 5,  when  they  ap|>ropri 
ated  all  the  seats  ni  the 
Irish  quarter.  Mr  Pamell 
secured  his  own,  modcsti} 
situated  half-way  down  the 
bench,  where  for  more  than 
ten  years  he  has  occasion 
ally  sat,  coming  m  uneK 
pec  ted  ly  and  going  oft 
without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.  There  was  notable 
among  other  changes  re 
cent  events  have  brought 
about  a  decided  impro\e 
ment  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  eccentricity 
of  dress  used  to  be  remark 
able.  To-night  he  is  as 
spruce  and  well  dressed  as 
if  he  were  aljoiit  to  become  a 
bridegroom.  As  soon  as  op- 
porttmity  offered  he  struck 
ill,  in  the  character  he  insists  on  preserving  as  leader  of  the 
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Irish  Party.  Just  before  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
C'hristnias  recess,  Mr.  McCarthy,  acting  as  leader,  jjave 
notice  of  a  motion  calling  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Executive  in  Ireland,  with  special  reference  to  the  cases  of  Mr. 
John  I  )illon  and  Mr.  O'Brien.  That  was  at  the  time  counted 
one  to  the  newly-constituted  party.  To-night  Mr.  Pamell, 
cahnly  ignoring  the  existence  aHke  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his 
resohition,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  identical  in  purport,  aid- 
ing that  he  will  ask  the  (iovemment  to  set  aside  a  day  for  its 
discussion.  This  is  an  adroit  move,  which  may  have  the 
eft'ect  of  embarrassing  the  newly-linked  friendship  and  admir- 
ation of  the  Constitutional  Party  for  Mr.  PamelL  Mr.  Smith 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  grant  the  favour  asked,  whereujnm 
Mr.  Parnell  will  be  able  tx)  pose  before  the  Irish  people  as  the 
patriot  leader  again  rebutted  by  a  Saxon  Government. 

•^*y    Av"ki*^*^*     ^^I^  ^^^^^  Winkle  slept  for  twenty  years  in  the 

ravine  of  the  Kaatskill  mountain  where  he 
met  the  stranger  carrying  the  keg,  and  everyone  knows  how 
marvellous  was  the  iransfonnation  scene  he  beheld  when  at 
length  he  stumbled  down  to  revisit  his  native  village.  It  is 
nearly  twenty-tive  years  since  Pope  Hennessy  was  last  privi- 
leged to  sit  covered  in  presence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Coumions.  As  to-night  he  (now  Sir  John)  walked  up 
the  ttoor  to  renew  his  oath  and  once  more  take  his  seat  he 
must  have  felt  much  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  did,  hastening 
through  the  altered  street  of  his  village  homo  and  gazing  on 
the  strangely  familiar  but  curiously  altered  faces.  Much  in 
the  exterior  view  is  the  same  as  when  he  passed  out  of  the 
House  a  (piartcr  of  a  centurj'  ago.  There  are  the  gas-illuminetl 
roof,  the  benches  on  either  side,  with  men  old  and  young 
lounging  about.  Straight  before  him  is  the  table,  with  its 
brass-bound  boxes,  its  recumbent  Mace,  and  its  volumes  of 
Honsord  At  the  farther  end  are  the  three  clerks  in  wig  and 
gown  diligently  writing,  as  he  had  left  them.  Behind  is  the 
canopied  Chair,  in  whose  recesses  sits  a  stately  gentleman  in 
wig  and  gown.  The  electric  lights  about  the  passages  and 
undrr  the  galleries  within  the  House  itself  are,  tndy,  new. 
For  the  tirst  time,  as  Sir  John  heard,  there  is  a  strangely 
bright  illumination  over  thearche<l  (hwrway  that  gives  entrance 
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to  the  chamber.  Electric  lights  cunningly  set  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  arch  spread  an  eflulgent  light,  which  gives  the 
prosaic  doorway  an  appearance  curiously  stage-like. 

This  is  certainly  new^,  but  having  passed  it,  as  under  an 
illuminated  triumphal  arch  raised  to  celebrate  his  happy 
return,  the  Parliamentary  Rip  Van  Winkle  feels  quite  at  home. 
Everything  is  there  save  the  old  familiar  faces,  and  of  these 
only  one  is  present  to  bid  him  good  evening  and  wonder  where 
he  had  been  all  these  years. 

New  Members.    The  ncw  member  for  Kilkenny,  considering  his 

long  public  career  and  his  manifold  services  to 
mankind,  has  preserved  even  unto  this  last  a  certain  air  of 
mature  youthfiilness.  Representing  his  Sovereign  in  various 
more  or  less  salubrious  quarters  of  the  Empire,  he  has 
acquired  for  State  occasions  a  certain  dignity  of  mien 
worthy  the  traditions  of  our  proconsuls.  New  members 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  in  various  fashions.  There 
is  the  new  member  who,  having  handed  to  him  the  printed 
fonn  of  the  oath,  kisses  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Clerk's 
recital  instead  of  saluting  the  book  which  the  Clerk  holds 
•ready  for  him.  There  is  the  member  who  always  wants  to 
walk  off  before  he  has  signed  the  roll.  There  are  still  more 
who,  having  signed,  turned  round  to  march  back  before  being 
presented  to  the  Speaker,  and  are  captured  by  the  wary  Clerk 
ere  they  have  passed  the  Mace.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  members  who  when  on  their  arrival  at  the  table  the  Clerk 
holds  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  return  to  the  writ  effusively 
shake  it.  There  was  one  member  a  few  Sessions  back  who, 
being  cheered  by  his  political  friends  and  ironically  applauded 
from  the  other  side,  fell  a  step  behind  his  escort,  and,  folding 
his  hands  before  him,  advanced  with  leisurely  pace,  bowing 
first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  with  smiling  visage,  elate 
at  the  unexpected  universality  of  his  welcome. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  fell 
into  none  of  these  errors  on  his  reappearance  on  the 
Parliamentary  scene.  If  fault  were  found  with  his  manner  it 
might  be  objected  that  it  w^as  a  little  haughty.  Whilst  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Sexton,  walking  on  either  side  of  him,  ap- 
proached with  the  regidated  obeisance  to  the  Chair,  the  new 
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iiicinbcr,  with  head  erect  and  shoulders  squared,  ailvaiie«'il  us^ 
if  he  were  approaching  the  cannon's  mouth.     He  w:ls  not  un- 
mindful of  the  dijjnitv  of  the  House,  or  of  what  was  due  to  the 
S})eaker.     But  long  habit  learned  in  I^abuan,  fostere<l  in  the 
Bahamas,  developed  in  the  Windward  Islands,  cnltivatod  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  finally  matured  in  the  Mauritius,  had  thrust 
its  tibres  deep.     The  Imperial  mantle  was  not  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  be  lightly  cast  aside  like  an  old  cloak.     Much  w;u>  due 
t()  the  Speaker,  but  something  to  the  Governor  of  a  succession 
()f  Colonies.     The  proconsul  whose  dignity  is  now  mei-ge<l  in 
the  membei-ship  for  Kilkenny  disdained  to  lower  his  crest  evt- n 
in  the  presence  of  the  ]\[ace. 

Tiie  Original  Xo  be  Icd  to  the  table  by  Mr.  Justin  M<'(.'anhy 
and  Mr.  Sexton  was  of  itself  an  event  thai 
m  irked  much  that  had  happened  since  the  old-time  mem- 
ber for  King's  (.'ounty  had  last  aj^proached  the  SiK-aker's 
chair.  These  were  rei)resentatives  of  the  very  latest  de- 
v<»lo])mcnt  of  the  Irish  Party,  l)oni  but  yestenlay.  When 
ilr.  Pop(?  Hennessy  represented  King's  County  he  was  the 
Irish  Party.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  series  of 
editions  of  that  great  work.  It  is  quite  ancient  hist^in* 
t>  <xo  back  t()  the  tune  of  Mr.  Butt;  vet  he  ilourishe<I 
SOI  no  seven  or  eight  years  after  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  dis- 
ap[)eari'(l  from  the  Parliamentary  arena.  During  the  long 
interval  of  Hip  Van  Winkle's  sleep  Mr.  Pamell  hwl  risen  into 
fame.  Iiad  run  through  a  cheipiere<l  career,  ami  even  n«»w  was 
(•'•iiinirucing  aiiotluT  and  not  the  least  striking  chapter  of  it. 
La>t  time  the  gentleman  now  member  for  Kilkemiy  had  ajv 
])roaehe(l  the  Treasury  bench  he  would  have  found  Ijord 
Palmerston  sitting  there,  with  Mr.  (Iladstone  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxeheijuer,  Sir  (ieorge  (u'cy  at  the  Home  Office,  lionl  John 
linssell  looking  after  Foreign  Atlairs,  Sir  Charles  Wixxl  at  the 
India  ( )tiiee,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  nV^,  having  recently  sue<-eeded 
Mr.  Cardwell  as  Irish  Secretary,  meditating  his  resignation 
because  he  found  the  post  a  sinecure.  Mr,  (ilodstone  siill 
tarrying  at  Hawardeii.  not  a  singU?  man  seated  to-night  on 
citber  front  bench  had  the  rii'ht  to  sit  on  the  Treasun* 
ImucIi  wlieii  Hi])  Van  Winkle  was  here  la.st,  and  only  a  few 
bad   si'ats   elscwb«*rc.      The    Serjeant-at-Arms  is   new;    the 
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Speaker  is  many  times  removed  in  succession  to  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Rip  had  made  his  farewell  bow. 

Only  one  face,  watching  the  scene  from  the  doorway,  re- 
called to  the  awakened  sleeper  days  and  nights  that  are 
no  more.  Of  three  intimate  companions  in  the  frolics  of  afore- 
time only  this  one  is  left.  One  has  joined  the  majority. 
The  gentleman  known  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  as  Mr.  Frederick  Lygon,  sometime  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  anon  Lord  Steward  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold, is  now  Earl  JBeauchamp,  a  peer  sobered  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  having  several  times  sat  on  the  Woolsack  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  In  those  far-off'  days  Mr.  Lygon  used 
to  figure  prominently  in  the  little  party  of  four  whose  antics 
Lord  Palmerston  watched  with  rare  manifestation  of  im- 
patience. This  was  the  original  Fourth  Party;  these  were 
the  true  inventors  of  obstruction.  Before  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy's  return  only  one  was  left  in  the  House,  still 
with  something  boyish  in  his  appearance,  and  with  a  dis- 
position to  break  forth  from  his  later  judicial  demeanour 
when  staircases  whose  architectural  structure  he  does  not  ap- 
prove are  placed  in  Westminster  Hall.  But  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  is,  alas !  no  longer  young ;  and  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
coming  back  to  the  old  scene,  and  looking  on  the  furrowed 
brow  and  the  strangely  scanty  hair  of  his  old  companion,  feels 
that  his  sleep  must  indeed  have  been  prolonged. 

J»'»-  ^•~'^®*^^     It  is  almost    exactly  nine  years  since    Lord 
laugh.  Randolph  Churchill,  rising  amid  an  animated 

scene,  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  Mr. 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  having  taken  his  seat  without  having 
taken  the  oath,  "  is  as  dead."  That  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  at 
the  moment  very  much  alive  was  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  House  had  fullest  evidence.  He  was  sitting  under  the 
gallery  with  folded  arms  and  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his 
face.  He  had  just  made  a  fresh  and  startling  move  in  the 
campaign  he  through  the  long  life  of  the  Parliament  of 
1880  carried  on  against  religious  and  political  intolerance. 
He  had  swooped  down  on  the  unsuspecting  House  after  it 
had  passed  another  of  the  long  series  of  resolutions  declaring 
the  elect  of  Northampton  incompetent  to  take  his  seat  either 
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after  oath  or  aftjrmation.  Appearing  suddenly  at  the  taMe, 
where  his  burly  figure  with  the  Serjeant-at-Anns  literally 
dancing  attendance  had  long  been  familiar,  he  produced  a  iMKik 
out  of  his  breast  pocket — it  was  later  discoverecl  that  in  cx- 


m^uic  of  ]iiiiioiilioiisiiess  he  hiul  funiishud liiiiiself  with  aoopy 
of  tlic  then  just  issued  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament— 
and  iiiunriuri'd  souio  words,  tiimlly  kissing  the  book  with  a 
lusty  salute  that  rcvc'rU-rateil  ihniugh  the  silent  and  astonished 
House.     TIteu.  nothing  mnitted  in  his  prt'itaratioD,  he  lookout 
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a  slip  of  paper,  signed  his  name,  and  deposited  the  sheet  in 
convenient  contiguity  to  the  Clerk,  so  that  he  might  at  his 
leisure  add  the  signature  to  the  Roll  of  Parliament. 

"  Is  as  dead,"  and  now  Ues  dead  indeed,  having  in  the 
interval  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  wrote  his  epitaph  won 
his  way  by  sheer  ability  and  force  of  character  to  a  recognised 
position  in  an  assembly  wont  to  storm  contumeliously  at 
his  appearance,  and  which  once  thrust  him  bodily  forth.  It 
is  a  striking  coincidence  in  a  memorable  career  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  lived  just  long  enough  to  succeed  in  having  expunged 
from  the  records  of  the  House  the  resolution  that  stood  there 
through  eleven  years  declaring  him  ineligible  either  to  take 
the  oath  or  to  make  affirmation.  This  was  a  final  act  of 
justice  upon  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  A  motion  to  that  effect  had  stood  in  his  name  upon 
the  paper  through  every  Session  of  the  present  Parliament. 
But  he  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue. 
Only  in  this,  his  last  Session,  was  he  favoured  at  the  ballot-box, 
obtaining  the  first  place  on  the  agenda  of  last  Tuesday's 
business.  His  strident  voice  was  not  heard  in  the  discussion  ; 
but,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  death  he  yet  pleaded  with  added 
force,  and  the  motion  Dr.  Hunter  moved  in  his  place  was  un- 
animously carried. 

Mr!  Bradlaugh's  stormy  and  dramatic  conflict  with  the 
House  of  Commons  began  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Parliament 
of  1880,  with  what  far-reaching  eftcct  upon  the  course  of 
business  and  upon  the  fortunes  of  political  parties  is  a  matter 
of  history.  When,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1880,  the  newly-elected 
member  for  Northampton  came  up  amid  a  batch  of  new 
members  and  claimed  the  right  to  make  affirmation,  he  was  to 
all  but  some  two  or  three  known  only  by  name.  He  had 
written  things  that  profoundly  shocked  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  Sir  Henry  Wolff;  and  when,  at  a  later  course  of  the 
proceedings,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  occasion  to  cite 
from  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  the  noble  lord  found 
relief  from  his  outraged  feelings  by  flinging  the  volume  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  Burke  once  cast  the  dagger. 

A  taste  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  quahty  as  debater  and  orator 
was  first  given  when,  towards  midsummer  of  that  year,  the 
House  having  by  a  majority  of  forty-five  declared  that  in  no 
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circunistancos  should  he  bo  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  leave  was 
grudgiujj^ly  given  that  he  might  be  heanl  at  the  Bar.  Thai  was 
a  iiiemorable  scene,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it.  It  was  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  but  some  move  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  response  to  the  vote  taken  shortly 
after  midnight,  was  expected,  and  the  House  was  crowded  in 
every  part,  in  itself  an  unwonted  sight  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
The  brass  pole,  shut  up  in  telescope  fashion  within  the  range 
of  the  cross  benches,  was  drawn  out  amid  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment. The  House  was  still  young  and  eager  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  all  forms  of  Parliamentary  institutions.  Even 
to  many  old  members  this  line  of  gleaming  brass,  flashing 
in  the  sunlight  acro.ss  the  familiar  gangway,  was  something 
new.  Prescuitly  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  ushered  in  and  con- 
ducted to  the  ikr,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  standing  at  his 
side  with  shc^athed  sword,  his  nervousness  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  colossal  calmness  of  the  burly  man  in  square- 
cut  black  clothes,  looking  nmch  more  like  a  street  preacher 
than  the  author  of  the  book  that  had  shocked  SirHenrj-  WoliF 
and  made  Lord  Randolph  C'hurchiirs  fingers  tingle  with 
uncontrollable  indignation. 

It  presently  began  to  dawn  on  the  majority  that,  quite  un- 
desigiuMlly,  they  had  furnished  Mr.  Bradlaugh  with  au 
enormous  pei*sonal  advantage.  Onlinar}'  members  addressing 
the  House  speak  from  the  place  whence  they  rise,  facing  only 
a  portion  of  the  audience,  with  their  backs  to  some,  other 
scrtioiis  sitting  to  the  right  .and  left.  Here  was  Mr.  Brad- 
buiiili  standing  in  the  i)lace  where  the  tribime  would  be  if 
(MIC  wLiv  erected,  with  his  audience  full  in  view,  subject  to 
every  oratorical  influence  he  could  bring  to  bear.  It  was  a  rare 
<lilenima,  developing  a  unicpie  opportunity  such  as  no  othernew 
member  had  ever  possessed.  The  maiden  speech  forthii'ith 
delivered  was  a  sucross  the  brilliancy  of  which  even  the  out- 
cast  nicnibtr's  bitterest  (►pponents  admitted.  He  spoke  for 
just  twenty  minutes,  a  limitation  displaying  profound  judgment 
and  remarkai)le  instinct.  The  matter  of  the  speech  was  as 
powerful  as  its  dclivi'rv  was  eloquent.  Ho  indulged  in  no 
recrimination,  only  occasionally  in  declamation.  With  that 
l<Hr'i]  iicnnicn  and  ticbatini^^  skill  the  House  had  nianv 
sui)se(|ncnt  opp<»rtmiitics  of  enjoying,  he  sought  to  establish 
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his  position  as  one  suffering  under  an  illegal  act  performed 
by  no  less  illustrious  a  body  than  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ? "  he  finally  asked, 
dropping  his  voice  from  the  stormy  height  of  passion  to  which 
it  had  momentarily  risen.  That  was  a  crucial  question,  against 
which  the  House  of  Commons  impotently  strove  through  the 
remaining  Sessions  of  this  Parliament.  It  forthwith  tried  to 
answer  it  by  sending  him  to  the  Clock  Tower.  This  was  done 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  aftemoon*s  proceedings.  The  next  day  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  came  down  and,  amid  inextinguishable  laughter, 
moved  that  "  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  now  discharged."  Later,  the 
House  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  police,  ran  him  out  of  the 
lobby,  thrust  him  down  the  staircase  neck-and-crop,  and 
delivered  him,  panting  and  ragged,  on  the  footpath  of  Palace 
Yard.  More  than  once  Mr.  Bradlaugh  resigned,  was  triumph- 
antly re-elected,  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat,  and  was 
denied  admission.  So  things  went  on  till  the  Parliament  of 
1885  met,  when,  his  old  adversaries  not  being  desirous  of 
letting  a  smouldering  question  further  bum,  resolved  that 
they  had  done  enough  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  term  of 
office  to  vindicate  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  quietly 
permitted  to  take  his  seat. 

Under  altered  circumstances  he  became  a  changed  man. 
No  longer  bullied,  he  refrained  from  attack.  He  round 
whose  body  disorder  had  been  invoked  in  the  cause  of  order 
became  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  redoubtable  champions 
of  precedents.  In  late  years  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh found  his  most  attentive  and  appreciative  audience  on  the 
side  of  the  House  that  nine  years  ago  combined  to  chivey  him 
off  the  premises.  At  peace  with  the  world,  at  rest  from  old 
adversaries,  he  Kved  long  enough  to  mellow  into  something 
approaching  staidness  of  Parliamentary  position.  He  spoke 
often,  but  not  too  frequently ;  for  he  had  always  something 
useful  to  say,  some  new  light  to  throw  on  the  points  debated. 
He  was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention,  the  House  not 
*only  admiring  his  ability,  but  convinced  of  his  honesty  of 
purpose.  He  was  essentially  a  working  member,  bringing 
to  the  consideration  of  all  subjects  a  clear  head,  sound  judg- 
ment,   and    remarkable   breadth   and   depth   of    knowledge. 
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TIic  Himse  nf  ( '"liiiiioiis  papers,  in  members '  hands  to-day 
lioar  tcsiiriioTiy  nn  niiiny  pages  to  his  onergj'  and  iDdustij'. 
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It  was  to  be  a  busy  Session  for  him,  and  already,  on 
the  threshold,  he  is  finally  shut  out.  Still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  an  honourable  position  won  against  what  seemed 
overwhelming  odds,  with  hands  fiill  of  work  he  meant  to  do, 
he  has,  in  sad  pathetic  way,  made  answer  to  the  cry  "  Who 
goes  home  ? "  that  every  night  as  the  lights  go  down  echoes 
through  the  lobby  and  the  corridors  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Feb.  3.  —  Lord     Lord  flandolph  Churchill  is  back  to-night,  and 

Randolph      ,  i  -i        ,i  •  i 

Churchill's    has  Created  considerable  excitement  bypresent- 
*^"^*  ing  himself  with  the  adornment  of  a  beard. 

This  is  rather  hard  on  the  caricaturists,  who  have  made  the 
pubhc  familiar  with  his  clean-shaven  chin  and  cheeks  and  his 
somewhat  formidable  moustache.  He  sat  in  his  old  place,  and 
pursued  his  old  habit  of  resolutely  tugging  at  his  moustache, 
entirely  ignoring  the  latest  development.  He  looks  in  much 
improved  health,  but  did  not  find  inducement  to  remain  long 
in  the  House. 


CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

PASTORAL  TIMES. 

Mr.  Gladstone — In  Sunny  Weather — A  Peaceful  Household — The  Radicals  at 
Rest — The  Boulogne  Negotiations — 3Ir.  Balfour  and  the  Irish  Members — 
**  Jemmy  "  Lowther — An  Old-time  Manner — In  Time  of  Fog — Lord  R. 
Churchill's  Recreations — A  Link  with  the  Past. 

Feb.  6.  —  Mr.      Mr.  GLADSTONE'S  specch  in  moving  the  second 

reading  of  the  Rehgious  DisabiUties  Bill  was  an 
indirect  but  conclusive  answer  to  rumours  recently  current 
asserting  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  poKtical  arena.  Pro- 
bably no  one  believed  the  reports,  the  latest  and  most  circum- 
stantial not  being  even  well  invented.  The  least  credulous 
would  be  those  who  come  into  most  intimate  personal  relations 
with  the  marvellous  octogenarian.  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life, 
his  attendance  on  the  House,  his  frequent  speeches  there,  his 
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incidental  orations  in  passing  to  and  from  Hawardcn,  hi«  in- 
cessant letter-writing,  fonn  a  task  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
energies  of  an  average  man.  He  lives  all  day  at  the  same 
glowing  heat,  bending  upon  the  smallest  relation  or  incident 
of  ordinary  life  an  energy  that  is  superhuman.  He  has 
developed  in  these  later  days  the  character  of  an  indomitable 
diner-out.  After  an  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  sufficient 
to  the  day  thereof  ho  comes  down  to  the  House,  listens  to  the 
long  list  of  (juestions,  bestowing  upon  each  attention  that  could 
scarcely  be  more  absorbing  if  it  were  the  topic  of  the  day ; 
probably  delivers  a  speech  that  would,  if  it  stood  alone,  estab- 
lish a  Parliamentary  reputation ;  and  then,  going  oft*  to  dinner. 
becomes  for  two  or  three  hours  the  centre  of  attention,  holding 
in  easy  thrall  a  listening  circle.  To  some  men  half  his  age  the 
desirable  conclusion  of  a  day  such  as  he  lives  through  would 
be  a  quiet  dinner  at  home,  a  placid  evening,  and  an  early  becL 
Mr.  (Jladstone's  stock  of  energy  is  inexhaustible,  and  when 
others,  after  the  final  task  of  dining  out,  call  their  carriages 
and  roll  sleepily  home,  he  as  a  rule  prefers  to  button  up  his 
coat,  take  stick  in  hand,  and  walk  oft*  at  a  swinging  pace. 

Mr.  Cfladstone  is  probably  looking  forward  with  restless 
desire  to  the  time  when  he  shall  once  more  be  in  charge  of 
public  aftairs  and  sit  on  the  bench  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  in  the  place  now  anxiously  tilled  by  Mr.  Smith.  The 
passage,  into  whatever  fortime  it  may  lead  him,  will  certainly 
be  out  of  the  plca.santest  and  most  desirable  epoch  of  his  life. 
He  has  been  in  office  many  times  and  has  stniggled  through 
long  perio<ls  of  ()])position.  Never  before  has  his  personal 
estate  been  so  gracious.  He  cannot  forget,  and  the  memory  is 
not  too  pleasant  for  the  House  of  Commons,  jealous  of  its  own 
reputation  and  careful  for  the  fame  of  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious mcml)ers,  the  state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  a  similar 
period  dating  from  1874  to  1880.  In  Opposition  then  he  was 
the  mark  of  venomous  contumely  and  a  kind  of  personal  hatred 
happily  rarely  manifested  in  English  politics.  The  mob  in  the 
streets  broke  the  windows  of  his  private  residence,  and  the 
mob  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  jissembling  in  the  division 
lobby,  hooted  him  through  the  glass  (hn^r  as  he  walke<l  j>ast  to 
record  his  vote.  His  interpositions  in  debate  were  intemipted 
ill  unnianiierlv  fashion  without  precedent  since  the  davs  of 
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Dr.  Kenealy.  The  hapless  dog  that  darts  down  the  course  at 
Epsom  on  the  eve  of  the  race  would  not,  if  it  possessed  full 
opportunity  of  comparison,  have  changed  places  with  the  great 
orator  rising  to  address  the  House  of  Commons  m  the  Sessions 
of  1876  or  1877. 

In       sunny     All  that  is  changed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  baskmg 

in  sunnier  weather,  takes  on  a  mellower  mood. 
His  personal  preponderance  in  the  House  was  never  greater 
even  at  the  time  when  he  was  master  of  an  irresistible  majority. 
Differences  of  political  opinion  are  in  no  sense  less  acute.  It 
is  in  the  personal  relations  established  between  himself  and 
the  House  that  the  change  is  notable.  If  he  is  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  his  partisans  the  Ministerial  majority  sit  in  silent, 
respectful  attention,  now  and  then  not  withholding  the  tribute 
of  a  cheer.  Liberals,  Conservatives,  Unionists,  whatever 
they  be,  the  House  is  all  one  in  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the 
great  Parliamentarian.  On  Wednesday  he  had  ventured  upon 
a  topic  well  calculated  to  stir  the  depths  of  ancient  animosity. 
The  situation  was  not  soothed  by  the  apparent  gratuitousness 
of  the  irruption.  No  one  has  been  able  to  discover  any  ade- 
quate reason  why,  just  now,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  turn  up  on 
a  Wednesday  afternoon  with  a  Bill  calculated  to  raise  once 
more,  in  whatever  subdued  tones,  the  old  "  No  Popery "  cry. 
Had  he  incidentally  taken  such  a  step  fourteen  years  ago  the 
House  would  have  been  aflame  with  indignation.  The  Fiery 
Cross  would  have  been  lighted  at  Ballykilbeg,  and  would  have 
been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  filled  the  House  of 
Commons  with  sulphurous  flame  and  blinding  smoke.  On 
Wednesday  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  to  a  crowded  House,  with  the 
cheers  of  his  supporters  not  once  disturbed  by  a  discordant 
note,  whilst  the  tribute  due  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  his 
eloquence  was  rendered  from  the  Treasury  bench,  first  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  and  next,  a  much  more  noteworthy  sign 
of  the  times,  by  the  Attorney- General.  As  for  Ballykilbeg, 
Mr.  Johnston,  with  whatever  tingling  of  the  blood,  sat  silent  in 
his  seat,  subsequently  finding  relief  for  overcharged  feelings 
by  issuing  his  mandate  to  Belfast,  addressed,  not  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  to  the  boycotting  of  Sir 
Henry  James,  who  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
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A  i»eacefui  houBi-  Jt  is  well  to  clicrish  while  it  lasts  this  pleas- 
ant interlude  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  lonjf  political 
life.  It  is  not  likely  to  survive  many  months  after  the 
possible  triumph  at  a  general  election.  Now  is  the  placid 
period  of  expectation ;  then  will  be  the  nigged  reality  of 
responsibility.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  exceptionally  happy,  auion^^ 
other  circumstances,  in  thejK)ace  that  dwells  among  those  whc» 
are  of  his  own  hou.sehold.  As  Mr.  Forster  lived  to  learn,  the 
Treasurj^  bench  with  a  Liberal  Administration  is  not  a 
cushioned  seat.  Just  now  on  the  front  Opposition  l)ench 
rivalries  do  not  exist,  and  if  any  right  hon.  gentleman  is  dis- 
turbed by  anxious  thought  it  is  for  the  personal  advance  and 
ao^grandisement  of  his  brother.  The  danger  threatening  from 
the  domestic  difficulty  in  the  Irish  camp  has  had  the  effect  of 
drawin<(  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the  brotherhood  of 
ex-!Ministers.  With  disunion  in  the  allied  camp  all  would 
be  lost  if  thoy,  at  least,  did  not  stand  together.  The 
arrangement  by  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  share  the  leadei-ship  during  Mr.  (iladstone's  frequent 
absence  works  admirably.  Sir  William  has,  in  truth,  this 
Session  developed  a  sweet  equability  of  temper  perhaps  a 
little  portentous. 
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the  Speaker  the  same  happy  state  of  things  pre- 
vails. There  are  at  the  present  time  absolutely  no  caves  in- 
habited, no  tea-room  parties  muttering  revolt  over  their  nuiflinf. 
Doubtless  here,  as  on  the  front  bench,  it  is  the  influence  of 
the  tlnvatoncd  <ltiii^a»r  in  the  Irish  camp  that  is  responsible 
for  the  closiui,'  up  of  the  ranks.  However  it  be,  the  fact  de- 
serves rt'co^^uition.  ilr.  LalK)uchere  is  still  to  the  fore,  but 
has  not  nrarlv  so  much  State  business  on  hand  as  has  been 
his  wont.  Kvcii  at  the  woi*st  of  times  he  has  tempered  insub- 
ordination  with  a  ix^i-sonal  allegiance  to  Mr.  (vladstone  not 
always  coinmon  in  other  cabals  within  the  Liberal  rank& 
Nothing  is  now  heard  of  the  Kadic4il  section,  the  identity  of 
whoso  Iradi^r  was  doubtful,  there  being  several  Richmonds  in 
th(*  iicid,  but  which  last  Session  had  a  distinct  organisation 
and  tht*  rrtrulutiou  number  of  Whips. 

Mr.  Cila<lstoiM>  primarily  protits  by  this  unusual  concatcn- 
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ation  of  circumstances,  and  for  the  while  leads  a  life  of  rarely 
equalled  freedom  from  anxiety.  Whilst  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  with  an  unquestioned  authority  never  before 
enjoyed  by  him,  he  is  free  from  the  petty  cares  and  exhausting 
labours  of  the  office.  Though  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  daily  sittings,  alert,  watchful,  brimming 
over  with  energy,  he  is  seldom  seen  after  dinner.  He  can 
leave  with  the  restful  assurance  that  in  his  absence  one  or 
other  of  his  trusty  lieutenants  will  be  on  guard  to  the  end. 
This  is  a  condition  of  affiiirs  happy  for  him  and  conducive  to 
that  steady  advance  of  public  business  just  now  the  marvel  of 
Parliamentary  life.  It  is  a  period  of  peaceful  pasturing  that 
some  who  browse  unconcernedly  through  it  will  in  tumultu- 
ous times  not  far  ahead  look  back  upon  with  fond  regret. 

Feb.  12.  —  The     For  a  louff  time  the  Irish  camp  has  been  in  a 

Bouloflme    ne- 

gotiations.         dcsolatc,  disoiganiscd   state.     The  business   at 

Boulogne,  where  Mr.  Pamell  has  with  supreme 
tactical  skill  been  playing  with  his  former  colleagues, 
whatever  other  effect  it  might  be  hoped  to  accomplish, 
paralysed  the  energies  of  the  Parliamentary  Party.  Only 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  had  been  able  to  show  signs  of  bearing  up 
against  it,  and  he  in  spasmodic  inconsequential  style  differ- 
ing widely  from  his  former  inveterate  activity.  An  influence 
resembUng  that  of  a  wet  blanket,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  a 
tear-damped  pocket-handkerchief,  lay  over  the  once  lively 
party.  The  influence  of  Mrs.  Gummidge  on  the  Peggotty 
household  was  as  predominant  as,  strictly  considered,  it  was 
weak.  For  nearly  two  months  the  Irish  Party  have  had  their 
Mrs.  Gimamidge,  sitting  in  a  comfortable  hotel  at  Boulogne 
"  thinkin'  of  the  Old  *un,"  "  a  lone  lorn  creetur  and  everythink 
goes  contrairy."  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  wails,  sobbing  over  the 
responsive  Channel,  have  reached  Westminster,  and  have 
sapped  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  what  at  one  time  was  an 
irrepressible  party. 

There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  the  Irish  Party  who  will  serve 
exactly  to  represent  other  members  of  the  Peggotty  family. 
In  kindness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manner,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  is  not  lacking  in  reminiscences  of  Dan'l.  But  he 
wants  the  robustness  of  figure,  the  seadog  bearing,  the  rough 
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pca-jackct.  jind  the  knec-hijfh  boots  of  the  old  fiahcniiftn.  Mr. 
Healy,  in  his  directness  of  speech  aiid  steadfastness  of  purpose. 
recalls    Ham.     But    he,  too,  falls   short   of  all   resemblance 

, in   certain   personal  particiilais. 

About  the  Mrs.  Gummidgu  of  the 
household  there  is  no  mistake, 
more  especially  in  the  singubir 
patience  and  forbearance  with 
which  her  damping  influence 
has  been  endured.  WTien,  ntore 
than  two  months  a^,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  uienibeis  quit- 
ted Committee  Room  No.  13, 
after  fonnally  deposing  Mr.  Par- 
nell  from  the  leadership,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  business  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned  Mr. 
Pamell  might  struggle  against 
his  doom,  and  might  even  prove 
the  victor.  At  least  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  flght  would  be 
an  open  one,  he  on  one  side  of 
the  tield,  and  they  on  the  other. 
Some  time  after  hostilities  had 
actually  commenced,  when  Mr. 
Famell  had  drawn  lirst  blood  in 
the  crowbar  expedition  against 
the  offices  of  United  Irtlnnd, 
and  had  subsequently  received  a 
knock-down  blow  at  Kilkenny, 
Mr,  ( )"nrit-u  sud<lcnly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scene, 
[Hti-ket -blind kerchief  in  han<l,  and  there  commenced  the  long 
series  (if  (U|iressing  interviews  of  which  Boulogne  in  winter 
time  was  made  the  appropriate  stage. 

It  wonld  liave  been  so  easy  for  sturdy  Mr.  Peggotty,  with 
iir  without  flam's  assistanee,  to  bundle  Mrs.  (lummidge  off  the 
IiniMise.'i.  cntnatinf,'  her  to  curry  elsewhere  her  tears,  her  nn- 
availin;,' rfj,'n'ls.  luT  fonfl  reminiscences  of  broken  idols,  and 
l.'t  workaday  p.ople  get  -m  with  their  businests  under  the 
u'liial  I'undiiiiins  of  the  hour.     Itut  as  Mrs.  Ciummidge  was 
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permitted  to  sit  in  the  most  comfortable  corner  by  the  fire-side 
mopping  moist  eyes  whilst  she  thought  of  the  Old  \m,  so  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  suftered  at  Boulogne,  whilst  he  enlarged  in  lachry- 
mose tones  upon  the  infinite  virtues  and  graces  of  the  lost 
Leader,  whose  utter  casting  away  he  sought  to  avert.  It 
w^ould  have  been  easy  for  the  Parliamentary  Party,  keenly  alive 
to  knowledge  of  whose  game  the  supersensitive  member  for 
North-east  Cork  was  unconsciously  playing,  to  go  their  own 
way  unmindful  of  his  plaints.  But  human  nature  is  the  same 
whether  on  Yarmouth  beach  or  Boulogne  strand,  and  Mrs. 
Gummidge  is  still  a  power  in  the  land. 

Feb.    13. —  Mr.    Mr.    Balfour  has  his    varying  moods  on   the 

Balfour  and  the     ^  .  -  o  x*  i  m 

Irish  members.    Ircasury   bcuch.       bomctimes,    happily    most 

often,  he  is  dangerously  playful,  stingingly 
deferential,  smilingly  contradictory.  To-night,  fresh  from  a 
storm-tossed  passage  on  the  Irish  Channel — "  not  the  least 
invincible  of  Irish  difficulties  "  he  is  reported  to  have  said — he 
sat  in  his  seat,  pale,  stem,  implacable,  portentously  busy  with 
the  contents  of  his  despatch-box.  Mr.  Healy  broke  in  upon 
his  labours  with  question  roughly  phrased  and  truculently 
delivered  as  to  "  when  any  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
distress  would  be  handed  out  ? "  Mr.  Balfour  paused,  looked 
up  from  his  papers,  put  his  head  on  one  side  as  if  pondering 
what  this  could  possibly  mean,  and  then  coldly  answered,  "  I 
do  not  know  what  fund  the  hon.  gentleman  refers  to." 

"  Lord  Zetland's  fund,"  Mr.  Healy  obligingly  explained. 

Then  the  lightning  flashed  forth  and  the  thunderbolt 
fell 

"  The  reason  I  asked  the  question,"  the  Chief  Secretary  said, 
turning  aside  from  Mr.  Healy  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  hold 
further  conversation  with  him,  and  explaining  the  matter  to 
the  bystanders,  "  was  that  I  could  not  believe,  unless  it  were 
specifically  stated,  that  he  would  ask  me  across  the  floor  of  the 
House  about  a  private  fund  with  which  this  House  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  and  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do." 

Even  Mr.  Healy  had  no  ready  response  for  this  reply,  by 
reason  of  the  manner  and  tone  of  its  deUvery  ten  times 
more  crushing  than  it  reads  in  print.  He  sat  silent,  whilst 
the    gallant   Swift    MacNeill,    who,    owing   to  a   variety    of 
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cirruiiistances,  has  not  tasted  the  Clii«f  Secretary's  blood  for 
many  weeks,  nished  in  with  tumultuous  question,  the  words  of 
which  tumbled  over  each  other  with  the  noise  And  something 
of  the  coherency  of  the  waters  at  Lodora 

■■  Xo,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Balfour  by  way  of  reply ;  and  the 
chillinf;  negalivo  for  the  tiuio  froze  the  furiouK  assailants, 
who  presently  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  accessible 
Home  Secretary. 

F«S.      u.  ~    Mr.  Jaines 
Lowthcr.  Iiowtfaer 

has  l>egiin 
in  these  later  daj's  to 
take  on  an  air  of  grave 
statesmanship  at  vari- 
ance with  memories  of 
his  earlier  Parliament- 
ary life,  and  with  flashes 
that  sometimes  strugfflo 
beneath  his  judicial  air. 
The  stars  in  theircourses 
have  fought  against 
"  Jemmy."  He  was  a 
favourite  with  that  keen 
judge  of  men,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  was  from  the 
first  marked  out  by  him 
for  promotion.  He  held 
a  minor  ofKce  in  the  last 
months  of  the  Conserv- 
ative Ministry,  broken 
up  by  the  innuh  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  lib- 
erals m  1S6&  When. 
in  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli 
came  into  power  as  well 
advanced  to  the  position  of 

I'ndiT  Sciritary  fur  the  Culnniea,  and  four  years  later  bccanK> 

( "hief  Swrt'tary  to  the  I/inl-LieutcnanL 

That  was  the  lurninfj  point  of  his  career,  anil  the  tumin^r 


(  into  orti<.'t',  Mr.  liowther  \ 
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took  a  downward  course.  Personally  he  >vas  popular  with 
the  Irish  members,  as  he  is  with  most  classes  of  men.  As 
Chief  Secretary  he  was  marked  out  for  their  especial  repro- 
bation. When  he  ofiered  hiinself  for  re-election  at  York  in 
1880,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  an  u-resistible  platfonn  orator,  went 
down  and  directed  the  campaign  against  him,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  defeated.  He  returned  to  the  House  in  the 
following  year,  and  sat  in  Opposition  till  the  1885  election,  when 
he  was  defeated  at  Louth.  That  blow  he  might  have  survived, 
but  in  1886,  when  the  Conservatives  unexpectedly  returned  to 
the  Promised  Land,  he  was  defeated  at  Eskdale.  Had  he  won 
a  seat  in  that  year  he  would  naturally  have  taken  his  place  on 
the  Treasury  bench.  When,  after  some  years'  exile,  he 
managed  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  he  found  the 
Treasury'  bench  filled  up,  and  no  place  but  a  seat  below  the 
gangway  for  the  tired  pilgrim. 


An     old-time      This  is  a  hard  fate,  accidentally  imposed,  and 

borne  with  dignified  patience.  What  is  Mr. 
Lowther's  loss  is  gain  to  the  House.  He  succeeds  in  investing 
the  quarter  where  he  sits  with  a  certain  Havour  of  old  Parlia- 
mentary manner  otherwise  sorely  lacking.  There  is  no 
member  of  the  House,  even  of  much  higher  standing,  who  has 
exactly  the  oratorical  manner  of  Mr.  Lowther.  It  is  much 
older  in  its  Havour  than  Mr.  (iladstone's.  He,  alwavs  in  the 
House,  and  being  of  impressionable  character,  keeps  touch 
with  its  changing  humour.  Mr.  Lowther,  his  Parliamentary 
career  peremptorily  cut  short,  emerges  from  retirement  with 
all  his  old  associations  strong  upon  him.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  episode  in  his  extra-Parliamentary  life  has 
helped  to  mould  his  character.  When,  in  a  famous  case 
interesting  at  Newmarket,  he  presided  on  a  judicial  bench  he 
(lid  not  actually  wear  wig  and  gown.  But  those  who  saw  him 
there  will  remember  how  he  seemed  to  lack  only  these  adjuncts 
to  complete  the  bearing  of  a  judge  of  twenty  years*  practice. 
The  case  did  not  last  very  long,  and  was  merely  an  episode  in  a 
busy  life.  But  the  influence  and  associations  of  the  Bench  im- 
pregnated Mr.  Lowther,  and  he  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
man  since.  When  now  he  rises  to  address  the  Speaker  the  quips 
and  cranks  that  were  wont  to  set  the  Parliament  of  1868  in  a 
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roar  are  huslied.  He  is  almost  preteruaturally  grave  in  his 
manner,  slow  in  his  speech,  strictly  judicial  in  his  view  of  the 
question  l)efore  the  House.  He  seems,  indeed,  hampered  by  a 
disposition  to  allude  to  the  preceding  speaker  as  "  my  learned 
friend  "  and  the  phrase  "  my  lud  "  trips  to  his  tongue  when  he 
should  he  addressing  Mr.  Speaker.  But  he  masters  these 
passinji:  temptations  and  goes  forwanl  with  his  speech,  which 
supplies  new-comers  with  a  rare  and  interesting  opportunity  of 
studying  the  Parliamentary  manner  of  former  days. 

There  is  no  one  quite  like  Mr.  James  I^owther  on  the 
(.Conservative  side,  and  none  at  all  on  the  Liberal  benches. 
There  arc  old  stagers  like  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter. 
They,  too,  in  measure  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  remained 
through  successive  Parliaments,  and  their  manners  and  wap 
of  tliought  are  subdued  as  is  the  dyer's  hand.  The  last  man 
who  sat  on  the  Liberal  benches  having  the  pecuUar  j9avour 
of  Mr.  Lowther  s  style  and  manner  was  Mr.  Horsman.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Villiers,  if  he  ever  chanced  to  speak,  might  disclose 
its  possession ;  it  certainly  is  manifested  in  the  too  in- 
frequent intcq)ositions  in  debate  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley. 
But  Mr.  Ijowther  is  the  chief  and  most  prominent  depository 
of  the  subtle  and  doubtless  unsuspected  secret  He  is  the 
Grand  Young  Man  of  a  dead-and-gone  Parliamentar}'  school. 

Feb.  24.— In  time   Far  dowu  in  the  recesses  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"**  mons,  l^eneath  the  feet  of  unsuspecting  senators. 

is  a  spectacle  which,  if  it  could  be  exhibited  in  a  public  place 
in  London,  would  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  com- 
numity.  It  is  a  vast  layer  of  what  at  first  sight  looks  like 
cotton  wool  that  has  been  first  dragged  through  the  Thames 
nuid,  and  finally  sprinkled  ^^th  ink.  A  few  hours  ago  it 
was  a  mass  of  virgin- white  cotton  wool,  but  at  the  time  I  saw 
it  it  had  for  several  hours  served  as  a  filter  through  which  the 
air  supi)lied  to  tlie  House  of  C'onunons  is  purified.  For  many 
years  the  resident  engineers  have  been  battling  with  fog. 
Thev  have  nu>difit»d  its  eftects  within  the  House,  but  never 
till  now  have  they  succeeded  in  absolutely  conquering  it.  To- 
night, whih'  the  fog  outside  has  l>een  so  dense  that  the  lights 
at  the  otlur  side  of  Palace  Yard  twinkled  like  half-extinguishe«l 
]iiat<lies.  the  atmosphere  in  the  Housj  is  very  nuich  as  usual 
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The  process  now  in  use  is  a  further  development  of  what 
has  been  tried  through  several  years.  A  layer  of  cotton 
wool  is  prepared,  and  the  air  from  outside  is  driven  through 
it  by  force  of  a  steam  fan.  The  bed  of  cotton  wool  is  6  in. 
thick,  and  the  area  in  use  this  week  has  extended  over  800 
square  feet.  The  effect  of  the  process  on  the  wool  is  startling. 
If  this  filth  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  layer  of  cotton  wool 
it  would  have  pjissed  into  the  House  and  into  the  lungs  of 
members.  As  it  is,  the  foul  particles  in  the  air  are  imprisoned, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  breathes  comparatively  pure  air. 

^^li-  .T?'~}^^^     Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  expedition  to  South 

R.  Churchill  8  .  \  .      i  •       /.  •        i 

recreations.        Africa  IS,  as  he  cheerfully  says  to  his  friends, 

"  in  search  of  gold."  There  is,  however,  one 
other  reason  really  more  influential  Though  in  much  better 
health  than  last  year,  Lord  Randolph  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
strong,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  is  careful 
to  knock  about  in  the  open  air,  and  to  avoid  the  concentra- 
tion of  thought  which  devotion  to  active  politics  demands. 
It  was  in  obedience  to  this  impulse  that  he  first  took  up  racing, 
but  he  has  always  had  on  hand  some  pursuit  or  other  designed 
to  divert  his  mind.  In  1880,  when  he  first  came  to  the  front 
as  the  creator  and  leader  of  the  Fourth  Party,  Lord  Randolph, 
beginning  to  find  his  health  suffer,  set  himself  with  character- 
istic energy  to  play  chess.  He  has  always  been  fond  of 
chess,  having  played  it  when  at  Oxford.  When  he  came  to 
London  he  joined  the  St.  George's  Chess  Club,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1880,  when  the  Bradlaugh  debate  was  at  its  height, 
ho  engaged  Mr.  Steinitz,  the  famous  chess-player,  to  visit  him  at 
his  house  and  practise  with  him.  They  generally  began  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  played  for  some  hours,  after  which  Lord  Randolph 
would  go  down  to  the  House  Uke  a  giant  refi'eshed,  attack 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  undermine  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
slily  prod  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  He  kept  up  the  practice 
with  almost  breathless  vigour  through  the  Session  of  1880, 
but  in  the  next  year  gave  it  up,  as  he  gives  up  many  things. 

Feb.  20.— A  link     Lord  Bcauchamp  was  buried  to-day,  and  in  his 

with  the  past.  ,  ^  n     i  •  /» 

grave  has  been  put  away  all  that  remams  oi  a 
man  whose  remarkable  character  was  less  widely  known  than 


X 
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its  peculiarities  would  secui  to  warrant.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  sat  in  Lord  Palmerstf»n*s  time,  he  wiis  a 
prominent  personage,  more  particularly  towards  niidnij^ht  Ho 
was  then  the  Hon.  Francis  Lygon,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  originated  that  organised  system  of 
obstniction  which,  as  already  sho^vTi.  the  Conscr\'atives  an* 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Lyg«>n  wius 
a  particular  friend  of  ifr.  Disraeli,  who  tlien  led  the  <  )ppositi'»ii 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  Even  in  those  comparatively  earlv  davs. 
I)iz«y  had  formed  tlic  habit,  nuich  noted  in  the  Parliament  of 
1S74,  of  abstaining  from  convei'sation  on  the  Treasury  lH?nch.  a 
habit  in  marked  contrast  with  Mr.  (xladstone's  xnvacious  com- 
panion ability.  In  1S74  Dizzy  reserved  all  his  conversation  on 
the  Treasury  bench  for  Lord  Harrington.  In  the  long  Parlia- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston  Mr.  I^ygon  was  the  chosen  confidant. 

A  member  of  that  Parliament,  just  returned  to  a  seat  in 
the  present  one,  tells  me  that  in  the  many  divisions  that 
took  place,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  a  habit  of  getting  early  into  the 
division  lobby,  standing  l)efore  the  fireplace  with  his  coat  tails 
comfortably  spread,  and  there  chatting  ^\^th  Mr.  Lygon  till  the 
way  was  clear  to  pass  through  the  wicket. 

When  Mr.  Lygon  succeeded  his  brother  and  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Beaucharap,  he,  though  always 
voting  with  the  Tories,  was  not  restrained  from  an  occasional 
sneer  at  Ix^rd  Salisluiry.  The  Land  Transfer  Bill  brought 
in,  he,  with  a  shrewdly-aimed  blow  that  mortified  Ix>nl 
Salisbury  and  secretly  delighted  Mr.  Chamljerlain,  warned 
the  House  to  be  careful  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  scheme 
had  been  ccMued  at  Hatfield  or  at  Bmmmagem.*'  He  had 
in  later  years  a  particularly  haughty  manner,  thinking  so 
much  of  himsi^lf  that  he  had  no  room  left  for  appreciation  of 
other  people.  He  sneen^d  and  snapped  all  round,  and  was 
always  ready  for  a  ti<rht,  even  with  such  redoubtable  swonls- 
men  as  the  Prime  Minister  or  Bishop  Magee.  With  the  thread 
of  his  life  is  broken  another  far-r(.*a(»hing  and  interesting  con- 
nection with  the  Palmerston  epoch  of  Parliamentarj-  life. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

WHY   DISSOLVE  ? 

The  Working  Man — Misapplied  Energy — ^Ir.  Asquith — A  Xew-comer  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench — Mr.  Pamell  and  his  Old  Followers — Lord  Stratheden  and 
Campbell— Peace  in  our  Time — Three  Potatoes — Why  Dissolve  ? 

Feb.   27.  —The     The  shadow  of  the  Working  Man  lies  dark  over 
"^^^  ^^^  the  House  of  Commons,  blighting  its  natural 

grace  and  brightness.  The  homy  hand  is  at  its  throat,  com- 
pelling the  disgorging  from  conveniently  tilled  pockets  of  Royal 
Commissions,  Select  Committees,  and  Bills  designed  in  various 
ways  to  counteract  the  historic  malign  influence  which  drove 
blue  bottle  flies  into  the  butchers'  shops.  This,  like  much 
else,  is  Mr.  Parnell's  fault.  If  he  had  not  been  found  out 
we  should  have  been  just  as  near  the  inevitable  period 
of  the  General  Election,  but  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  been  otherwise  aftected.  Quite  unknown  to  him  when  he 
was  clambermg  down  the  fire  escape,  Mr.  Pamell  was  bringing 
the  British  \yorkman  into  the  front  of  home  poUtics.  Had 
things  gone  forward  this  year  as  they  were  left  when  the  pro- 
rogation took  place  in  August  there  would  have  been  scarcely 
room  for  that  person  on  the  political  platfoiTu.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  might,  doubtless,  have  endeavoured  to  drag  him  on 
the  scene  in  order  to  supplant  the  Irish  Question.  But  with 
a  united  Irish  Party,  and  a  host  of  Liberals  encouraged  by  the 
result  of  a  series  of  bye-elections,  their  success  would  have 
been  only  partial  Now,  with  the  Irish  members  hopelessly 
disunited,  with  the  Liberal  Opposition  checked  in  full  cry 
for  Home  Rule,  there  is  a  fair  field  and  universal  favour  for 
the  Working  Man,  whose  vote  at  a  General  Election  that 
cannot  now  be  long  delayed  will,  properly  directed,  turn 
the  scale. 

Mar.  3.— Misap-     Tliis  aftcmoon,  whilst  the  House  was  discussing 

with  unexpected  prolixity  the  Parochial  Boards 
(Scotland)  Bill  there  were  gathered  on  their  knees  in  a  room 
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in  an  hotel  witliin  a  stone's  throw  of  Palace  Yard  certain  devout 
women  praying  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
Hill  might  be  carried  to  a  happy  issue.  Tlie  Sunday  Clawing 
liill  stood  third  on  the  Orders,  and  even  had  tlic  Scotch 
debate  not  been  so  unexpectedly  prolonged,  the  Rating  of 
Machinery  Hill,  which  came  next,  was  safe  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  sitting.  Hut  the  ladies,  not  seeking  advice  in  mundane 
quarters,  knew  nothing  of  this.  The  Sunday  Closing  Bill  aji- 
peared  on  the  Agenda  of  Wednesday's  business,  and  they  t(X)k 
it  forgrant<Ml  that  before  the  sun  went  down  on  Wednesday 
the  fate  of  the  nieiusure  w(»uld  be  sealed.  So  they  met 
jnmctually  at  noon,  and  fell  a-praying  till  six,  when,  full  of 
faith  and  not  unduly  anxious  to  learn  a  result  that  nuist  bo 
certain,  their  messenger  came  in  with  the  startling  news  that 
the  Sunday  Closing  Hill  had  not  even  been  approached. 

^^\  * 'T  ^^^'     ^^^  •  *^^^i^^*^^^  '^^^'*^  ^^  thoroughly  identified  himself 

with  aft'airs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
gained  so  prominent  a  position,  that  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
he  took  his  seat  s<^  recently  as  1886.  But  that  is  the  case. 
From  the  delivorv  of  his  earliest  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  marked 
him  out  with  favouring  glance,  and  he  has  since  gone  on 
gaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  House.  It  is  an  odd  but 
fomiliar  tact  that  success  at  the  Bar,  achieved  in  whatever 
degree,  does  not  necessarily  imply  triumph  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  fact  is.  indeed,  directlv  the  contran".  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  essentially  a  House  of  Commons  man : 
but  Sir  William's  position  at  the  Bar  did  not  rival  thatofLonl 
Eldon,  for  example.  Sir  Henry  James  made  his  way  at  the  Bar 
by  fon-e  and  sheer  ability,  and  in  his  younger  days  took  some 
pains  to  mak(»  a  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
he  never  came  anywhere  near  the  front  rank  of  Parliamentar}* 
debaters  or  orators. 

Why  a  man.  (Convincing  when  he  stands  in  wig  and  gown 
arguimr  a  difiienlt  euse  l)efore  three  judges,  or  appealing  to  the 
]>assions  and  ]»rrjudices  of  a  jury,  should  when  he  divests  him- 
s<'lt'(»f  hi^  rob«'s  and  sjH^aks  in  the  House  of  Commons  utterly 
tail  i<»eany  writ^dit.  is  one  (»f  those  interesting  problems  that 
liavr  Hrvt  1-  Imm'H  solved.  Human  nature  is  absolutelv  alike 
wlii'tlur  (ojitVnnted  in  a  Court  of  Justice  or  in  the  House  of 
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Coininons.  In  both  there  are  the  actual  elements  of  Judge 
and  Jury ;  and  yet  the  successful  barrister  is  rarely  a  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are,  perhaps,  only  two  exceptions  in  recent  years,  and 
the  rarity  of  the  cases  proves  the  rule.  One  was  the  young 
barrister  who  came  into  the  Parliament  of  1874  as  member  for 
Durham  city.  The  other  is  Mr.  Asquith.  There  is  sufficient 
similarity  between  the  legal  and  Parliamentary  style  of  Lord 
Herschell  and  Mr.  Asquith  to  justify  the  opinion  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  known  to  hold,  that  the  latter  will  in  time  go  quite  as  far  as 
the  former.  Both  commanded  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
their  maiden  speech,  and  succeeded  as  the  Sessions  passed  in 
strengthening  the  favourable  impression.  Whilst  both  bring 
to  Parliamentary  debate  the  orderly  arrangement  of  matter 
and  the  lucidity  of  expression  acquired  by  legal  training, 
neither  has  the  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  the  Bar  manner  and  tone. 
As  they  join  in  Parliamentary  debate  you  do  not  "  almost  hear 
the  rustlmg '  of  their  stuff  or  silk  gowns. 

Mar.  9.— Anew-     Xhe  BishoD  of  Wakcficld,  whose  turn  upon  the 

comer    to  the  ,  ^  «  i  •         i  •  i 

Episcopal     rota  has  come  tor  takmg  his  seat  among  the 
bench.  Peers  of  Parliament,  was  introduced  this  after- 

noon. The  procedure  in  respect  of  the  introduction  of  a  new 
bishop  is  something  less  grotesque  than  that  which  marks  the 
ceremony  of  new  peers  taking  the  oath  and  their  seat.  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  with  his  coat  of  many  colours,  is  not  brought 
on  the  scene,  and  there  is  nothing  of  that  dodging  round 
benches  which  to  this  day  tickles  the  fancy  of  peers  who  have 
witnessed  its  recurrence  for  many  years.  There,  however,  is 
one  part  of  the  fonnality  pertaining  to  ordinary  peers  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  bishops.  They  are  led  up  by  their 
sponsors  to  the  Woolsack,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits,  and 
there,  dropping  on  one  knee,  hand  in  their  summons  to  the 
House.  It  was  odd  the  other  night  to  see  the  stately  Arch- 
bishop of  York  dropping  down  before  the  squat  figure  on  the 
Woolsack.  Having  paid  one  visit  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
new  bishop  goes  to  the  table,  signs  the  Roll  of  Parliament,  is 
again  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  so  passes  on  to  the 
Bishops'  bench,  where  he  salutes  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  is 
thereafter  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 
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Mar.    11    -  Mr.    i\[r.  Pamcll  soiuewhat  unexpectedly  tiirne<I  ii|» 
oi<i  followers,      ill  tlic  lobby  of  the  House  of  C  onunons  just 

l>(»t'.)rc  the  House  arose.  Ahnost  simultaneously 
appeared  Jfr.  McCarthy,  detachments  of  both  parties  follow- 
ing their  respective  leaders.  They  had  come  over  together 
from  Ireland,  having  had  a  pretty  lively  pjissage,  which,  other 
things  apart,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  interchange  of  con- 
versation between  the  ancient  friends.  Mr.  Pamell,  amongst 
his  other  more  or  less  innocent  assumptions,  always  goes  on  the 
principle  that  the  friendship  which  for  so  many  years  ex- 
isted between  Mr.  McCarthy  and  himself  remains  undisturl»ed 
He  alwavs  shakes  hands  with  him,  and  when,  as  occasion  even 
yet  arises,  he  writes  to  him,  he  never  varies  from  the  old 
friendly  "  Dear  McCarthy."  Mr.  Healy,  on  the  contrary,  he 
honours  with  his  uncompromising  displeasure,  taking  no 
notice  of  him  when  they  chance  to  meet  or  find  themselves, 
as  happened  in  debate  on  Mr.  John  Morley's  resolution  a  week 
or  two  ago,  sitting  side  by  side  in  the   Commons. 

Mar.  iH.  —  Lord   The   Housc   of  Comiiions  is  .composed  of  six 

Stratheden  and     ^  ^       ^  ^  i  t  .r 

(.'amiiWii.  hundred  and  seventy  members.     It  seems  aa  if 

there  were  only  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords — Lord  Salisbury,  Ijord  Granville,  I^ord  Stratheden  and 
Campbell,  and  T/ml  Denman.  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell 
is.  iHThups,  the  most  profoundly  wise-looking  man  in  either 
House.  The  nearest  approach  to  him  in  the  Commons  is  Sir 
.Lmies  Fergusson,  whose  profundity  becomes  bottondess  when, 
as  sometimes  happens  after  he  has  read  out  an  answer  pre- 
pared for  him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  an  inconsiderate  interrog- 
ator ])uts  a  supplementary  question  which  he  ventures  to  hope 
the  Under-Secretary  will  answer  right  ofti  Standing  up  in 
their  respective  ])laees,  and  addressing  either  House,  there  is 
hardly  a  pin  to  choose  between  Sir  James  Fergusson  and  the 
nolile  lord.  Hut  when  it  comes  to  |)eregrination  the  Under- 
Secretary  is  nowhere.  To  see  Lord  Stratheden  and  Cauipliell 
walking  along  the  eoiTidor  that  (amongst  other  things)  sevew 
the  House  of  Lords  from  the  House  of  Connnons  is  to  acquire 
a  liberal  cdiieation  in  the  mystery  of  Foreign  Aflairs.  Per- 
ha]»s  it  is  the  designs  of  Hussia  mxin  Constantinople  that  may, 
at  the  moiiK'nt,  be  occupying  his  mind.     Peradventure  he  has 
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gone  further  afield,  and  is  ruminating  on  the  aspect  of  afiairs 
in  Central  Asia.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  may  claim  his 
attention,  and  his  thoughts  may  be  roaming  at  large  among 
the  lobsters.  It  may  be  the  difficulty  in  the  Behring  Straits 
that  engrosses  his  attention.  Whatever  it  be,  the  casual 
person  whom  he  passes  by  seems  in  some  subtle  fiashion  to 
take  in  knowledge  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  pores,  as  Joey 
Ladle  absorbed  his  employer's  liquor.  It  is  not  only  the  face, 
the  high  shoulders,  and  the  head  bo  wed.  as  an  over- full  head 
of  corn  bends  over,  that  strike  the  awe-struck  observer. 
There  is  something  impressive  in  the  long  stride,  some  sugges- 
tion of  diplomacy  in  the  quiet  footfall.  He  habitually  walks 
on  tiptoe,  with  thoughtful  intent,  as  has  been  said,  to  prevent 
Campbell  from  disturbing  the  reverie  of  Stratheden. 

His  lordship's  journey  towards  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  thus  foreboding  in  its  gait,  carries  him  upon  a  very 
simple  errand.  The  House  of  Lords  has  an  inconvenient  habit 
of  adjourning  five  minutes  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  taken 
his  seat  on  the  Woolsack,  suggestive,  if  peers  were  not  the  pink 
of  courtesy,  that  that  was  quite  as  much  of  Lord  Halsbury's 
company  as  they  cared  for.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  Lord  , 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  finds  it  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  that  he  should  take  forty  winks.  As  the  House 
of  Lords  is  closed  and  the  House  of  Commons  handy,  he  wends 
his  way  thither,  and,  stepping  up  to  the  Peers*  Gallery,  takes  a 
back  seat  and  goes  to  sleep.  The  House  of  Commons,  grown 
accustomed  to  his  visitation,  likes  to  have  him  there.  He 
diffuses  over  a  considerable  area  a  sense  of  profundity  of  know- 
ledge and  of  trained  judgment  which  seems  to  elevate  the 
character,  and  certainly  increases  the  self-respect,  both  collec- 
tively and  individually,  of  the  Lower  House. 

It  may  be  that  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  is  fresh  from 
one  of  his  periodic  conflicts  with  Lord  Salisburj'.  He  feels 
that  he  is  an  embarrassment  to  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  He  has  a  consciousness  that  when  Lord 
Salisbury  is  penning  a  dispatch,  whether  to  Mr.  Blaine,  or  to 
Lord  Lytton  for  the  information  of  the  French  Government, 
he  pauses  at  intricate  passages,  and  asks  himself,  "  What  will 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  say  to  that  ?  "  It  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  duty  to  fulfil,  this  mission  of  keeping  one's  eye  upon 
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the  Foreign  Office  in  its  manifold  transactions  with  the  aftairs 
of  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  But  liOnl  Strath- 
eden  and  Campbell  is  not  the  man  to  shirk  a  ]niblic  duty  on 
private  considerations.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  less 
sudden  in  his  springing  of  mines.  He  has  a  way  of  handin«;  in 
at  the  table  a  motion  for  paj)ers  on  some  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  question,  the  springs  of  which  lie  deep,  as  it  were. 
amid  the  heart-strings  of  nations.  Lord  Salisburj',  suddenly 
called  upon  to  stand,  is  made  to  deliver  his  opinion,  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  the  world  is  listening  at  the  doors,  weighing 
every  word  he  utters. 

Mar.  20.— Peace     Jli*,  Smith,  sittiuiT  on  the  Treasury  bench  and 

in  our  time.  ,      i  .  7         i        t       •  /»  j.      i 

lookmg  across  the  slumbering  hgure  of  the 
Attomey-(  General  at  the  empty  space  below  the  gangway,  may 
well  marvel  that  there  should  still  be  people  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  a  premature  dissolution.  Why  should  the 
(lovernment  hasten  by  an  hour  the  dispersal  of  an  assembly  so 
admirably  adapted  for  its  purposes  ?  Never  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Parliament  of  1874  has  there  been  known  at  West- 
minster a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  now  existing.  With 
the  exception  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  there  is  practically  no 
Opposition.  Tlie  Irish  meml)ers  are  as  completely  effaced  as 
if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  had  been  carried  in 
its  integrity,  and  the  doors  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons closed  against  them.  Certain  events  happening  last 
November  in  Committee  Room  No.  15  seemed  to  promise  that 
the  ent-Tf^v  of  Irish  members  would,  when  the  Session  was  re- 
newed,  break  out  in  a  fresh  place.  The  prophetic  soul  beheld 
the  rival  Irish  leaders  lying  in  wait  to  trip  each  other  up 
whilst  their  followers  constantly  engaged  in  contumelious  con- 
versation. There  were  to  be  alarums  and  excursions,  Donny- 
brook  Fair  revived  below  the  gangway.  When  on  the  only 
set  Irish  debate  that  has  happened  this  Session  Mr.  Potter 
interposed  his  portly  form  between  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Panioll  as  they  sat  on  the  third  bench  below  the  gangway, 
everv  ono  reco^^nised  the  calm  heroism  of  the  action.  The 
rival  leaders  wcn^  thus  literally  kept  at  ami  s  length.  The 
pnxtess  of  rcarliinj^'  across  Mr.  Potters  body,  supposing  either 
was  ill  a  inoiiient  of  passion  impelled  in  that  diiection,  was  so 
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s  an  undertaking  that  before  it  was  accomplished  a  man 
would  have  time  to  reflect  on  what  he  was  doing,  and  might 
withdraw  his  hand  before  it  had  committed  actual  assault— 7 
except,  incidentally  and  undesignedly,  upon  Mr.  Potter. 


Three  i«tatoeB.  'fhis  Strategic  and  self-sacrificing  nianteurre  of 
the  member  for  Rochdale  on  the  night  of  the 
debate  on  Mr.  John  Motley's  motion  proved  unnecessary. 
Even  when  Jlr.  McCarthy  stood  up  with  a  paper  in  his  hand 
Mr.  Pamell  made  no  attempt  to  snatch  it  from  him,  and  the 
proceedings  were  on  the  whole  rather  weighted  by  dulness 
than  inspired  with  vivacity.  Since  then  nothing  has  happened 
to  revive  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Irish  quarter.  Mr.  Parnell 
never  shows  himself  there,  nor  does  Mr.  Tim  Healy.  The 
question  hoiu-  is  appreciably  shortened  by  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Sexton.  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  made  a  desperate  effort  to  galvanise 
the  debate  on  Irish  distress  by  producing  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  three  painfully  inadequate  potatoes  strung  on  a  wire. 
This,  in  any  one  of  its  possible  developments,  would  at  one 
time  have  sufficed  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  debate  and  would 
have  brought  a  crowd  of  angry  Irish  members  shouting  at  the 
heels  of  Mr.  Baltnur.  \\'hat  precise  purpose  Mr.  McNeill's 
exhibition  of  the  three  potatoes  was  designed  to  serve  was  left 
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a  little  obscure,  l^ut  the  demonstration  was  a  dismal  failure, 
and  ilr.  ^McNeill  re-pocketed  the  potatoes  with  a  depressed  air 
that  eloquently  testitied  to  his  appreciation  of  the  altered  con- 
ditions  of  the  Irish  Party. 

AVhy  .lissoive  ?  Whilst  the  question  of  Tithes  has  failed  to  dis- 
turb the  sonmolency  of  the  dying  House,  other 
promising  questions  have  not  proved  more  etficaeious.  On 
Monday  the  Irish  Constabular}'  vote  was  agreed  to  within  the 
space  of  half  an  hour.  The  Vote  on  Account,  covering  a 
hundred  controversial  points,  passed  in  a  single  sitting  that 
terminated  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tokar  touches  the 
House  not,  nor  Behring  Straits  either.  The  question  hour  Is 
strictly  limited,  and  wholly  unmarked  by  acrimony.  Supply 
is  in  a  more  forward  state  than  it  has  been  at  any  correspond- 
ing perio<l  since  1875,  and  Government  Bills  pass  successive 
stages  with  regularity  and  dispatch.  According  to  the  statute 
law,  this  Parliament,  having  met  in  August,  ltS8G,  may  sit  till 
July,  LSD.S.  Why,  as  far  as  Ministers  are  concerned,  should 
its  term  of  natural  life  be  shortened  ^  Even  suppose  a 
(rcneral  Klection  were  certain  to  give  them  an  equal  or  even 
an  increased  majority,  what  woidd  it  benefit  them  i  A  new 
Parliament  comes  to  Westminster  with  its  withers  imwrung. 
Ea<^a4\  restless,  flushed  with  young  life,  it  insists  upon  having 
work  found  for  it.  The  present  House  of  Commons  has 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  it  chiefly  desires  to  do  nothing. 
For  the  sake  of  jx^ace  it  will  agree  to  any  proposition  the 
(fovernment  may  make,  even  the  appropriation  of  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  for  morning  sittings  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
March.  It  would  be  ungrateful  as  well  as  unwise  to  reward 
this  docility  with  dismissal,  and  Mr.  Smith,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Orders  y:ently  (so  as  not  to  awaken  the  Attomey- 
(Jeneral)  smiles  again  when  he  hears  {x^ople  asking  whether  the 
dissolution  will  take  place  in  the  autunm,  or  whether  it  shall 
be  (larintrly  ])ostponed  till  the  spring  I 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

DEATH    OF    LORD    r.RAXVlLLE. 

Death  of  Lonl  Gmnville — CHvendish-Rtmtinck — An  Out-and-out  Torv  — A  Chal- 
lenge  to  Mr.  Pamcll — Lord  U.  Churchill  as  Special  CoiTcspondcnt— The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords. 

April  1.— Death     There  is  probablv  no  one  livinji^  whose  death 

of  Lord  Gran-  i  i        t    •  V  •  i    i  i 

vuie.  would    ehcit    such    universal  lament    as    that 

uttered  to-day  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  over  the  body  of  Lord  (Iranville.  There  were  greater 
statesman  before  him,  and  he  has  left  some  behind  ;  but  there 
was  none  more  widely  loved,  more  warmly  esteemed.  A 
stout  poUtician,  he  has  for  twenty- three  years  fought  side  by 
side  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  identifying  himself  with  ever}' political 
action  of  his  friend  and  chief  Yet  not  the  faintest  reflection  of 
that  personal  animosity  with  which  Mr.  (iladstone  is  to  this 
day  pursued  fell  upon  him.  Everybody  liked  Lord  Granville, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  Physically  a 
martyr  to  gout,  he  bore  its  pangs  with  unruffled  temi>er. 
Nothing  damped  the  gaiety  of  his  spirits.  He  was  always  play- 
ful whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  or  at  the 
dinner-table.  One  evening  last  season,  a  friend  meeting  Lady 
Victoria  at  a  crush,  asked  her  if  her  father  was  there. 

*'  No,"  she  replied,  *'  he  said  if  it  was  a  ball  now  he  would 
Ikj  there,  but  since  it  was  only  an  'at  home'  he  would  go  off  to 
bed."  Ix>rd  Granville  was  one  of  the  best  nunndeiKTH  (A  \\\q 
age.  Everything  sug^restc-^l  to  him  a  storj',  and  the  story 
seemed  made  t«>  illustrate  the  particular  tuni  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken.  But  he  did  not  dej^.-nd  upon  his  recollec- 
tion for  hi>  jokes,  frequently  fla.shing  forth  gleams  of  wit 
that  lighted  up  the  table.  I  heard  one  that  dates  ba/;k  all  the 
way  to  the  birth  of  the  present  Mr  iJrowning,  the  artist 
When  Kol-^.-rt  Iiptwnin'/  the  jioet  and  his  wife  were  s^ijoum- 
in<r  at  Florence  a  child  w;is  boni  unto  them. 

•'  The  funnie<^  '^Ide-^  thiuir  you  ever  saw,"  a  la/ly  re[K^rtc^l 
to  Lord  Granviii*:/ 
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"  Ah,"  said  his  Lordship  with  a  smile,  "  then  there  will  l»e 
not  two  ineoniprehensibles,  but  three  inconiprehensibles." 

Lord  (iranville  will  be  nnich  missed  in  the  neighl)ourhoocl 
of  Ramsgate.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  residem*e  at 
Walmer  Castle,  upon  w4iieh  he  spent  large  sums  of  nictney. 
He  ha<l  been  adding  to  and  improving  the  place  almost  ever 
since  he  was  appointed  Lord  Warden.  He  once  told  me  a 
story  about  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  place.  When,  in 
1865,  he  married  a  second  time,  he  and  his  bride  set  out  to 
spend  the  hone}nnoon  in  Italy.  They  halted  by  the  way  at 
Dover,  and  being  there,  Lord  Granville,  who  eonfesse^l  U) 
always  having  a  curiosity  about  Walmer  Castle,  proposed  that 
they  should  pay  it  a  visit.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  that  time 
I-iord  Warden,  but  did  not  happen  to  be  in  residence,  and  L^rd 
and  Lady  (xranville,  roaming  about  the  place,  talke<l  of  what 
they  would  do  supposing  it  were  theirs.  They  continued  their 
journey,  and  had  not  been  long  in  Italy  when  news  came  of 
the  death  of  Lor<l  Palmerston.  This  was  promptly  followed 
by  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Premiership,  offering  to  Lord  Granville  the  Wanlenship  of  the 
Cincpie  Ports,  with  its*  appanage  of  Walmer  Castle. 

No  one  outside  the  family  circle  will  feel  the  loss  more 
keenly  than  ilr.  Ciladstone,  Between  the  two  there  has  ex- 
isted for  nearly  half  a  century  the  closest  intimacy,  and  since 
186S  the  most  intimate  colleagueship.  Dukes  and  earls,  and 
even  humble  barons  like  Lord  Braboume,  have  faUen  away 
from  Mr.  (iladstone,  as  with  increasing  energy  and  rapidity  in 
these  later  years  he  strode  onward.  Lord  Granville  always 
stuck  to  him.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  two  veterans  gaily 
chatting  across  the  dinner-table,  where,  in  one  house  or  another, 
they  frequently  met.  l^th  were  hard  of  hearing  when  ordinaiy 
people  spoke  even  in  uplifted  voice.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
their  syuipathy  and  close  companionship  that  each  could  hear 
the  other  with  peiiect  ease  and  without  special  effort. 

When,  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  "the  age  of 
sixty-tivc.  and  after  forty-two  years  of  a  laborious  public  life." 
thought  liiniselt*  entitled  to  retire,  it  was  to  "My  dear  Gran- 
ville "  he  turned  to  address  his  val edict orv  words.  Now  the 
old  frien<l  othis  youth  and  manhood  lies  silent  in  his  chanjL»er. 
and   the  '•  worn-out  "  statesman  of  lS7o  is  still  to  the  fore. 
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eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  croA\Tiing 
act  of  a  unique  career. 

Leader  in  the     The  genial  presence  of  Lord  Granville  will  be 

missed  from  many  places  in  public  and  private 
circles,  but  nowhere  will  his  death  make  a  wider  gap  than  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  his  loss  to 
the  Liberal  Party  in  his  capacity  of  leader  of  its  cause  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  irreparable.  It  had  been  his  fate  for  five- 
and-thirty  years  to  lead  the  party  in  office  and  in  Opposition. 
He  has  always  been  the  captain  of  a  minority.  He  has  in 
succession  had  two  tasks  to  perform,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  was  the  more  arduous.  In  office,  with  a  large 
majority  backmg  up  his  chief  and  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  has  had  to  obtain  the  assent  of  a  hostile 
majority  for  measures  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them ;  in  Oppo- 
sition he  has  had  to  make  some  decent  show  of  resistance  in 
a  hopeless  fight  the  issue  of  which  was  assured  beforehand. 

He  has  always  been  equal  to  the  difficulty  in  whichever 
phase  it  presented  itself  Whatever  was  before  him,  an  over- 
whelming defeat  in  the  division  lobby,  or  a  sullen  retreat  of 
the  majority,  he  literally  "  came  up  smiling."  No  one  re- 
members an  occasion  when  the  sweet  equability  of  his  temper 
was  ruffled  by  an  incident  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  suavity  of  manner  indi- 
cated weakness  of  character.  He  could  upon  occasion  be 
prompt  and  even  stern.  On  more  than  one  occasion  when 
under  the  unbusinesslike  rule  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
found  possible  for  two  peers  to  be  standing  on  their  feet  at  the 
same  moment,  each  insisting  on  his  right  to  speak  first,  Lord 
Granville  has  taken  on  himself  the  task  of  restoring  order  by 
uioving  that  Lord  A.  or  Lord  B.  "  be  now  heard."  Lord 
Denman,  too,  has  felt  the  iron  hand  under  the  silken  glove, 
I^ord  Granville  more  than  once  cutting  in  upon  his  wanderinor 
speech  with  a  motion  that  '*  the  noble  lord  be  not  heard." 

In  these  later  times  the  muster  of  Liberal  peers  on  party 
divisions  has  not  fiir  exceeded  thirty,  a  state  of  things  that  did 
not  tend  to  make  the  leadership  exhilarating.  Almost  up  to 
the  last  Lord  (u-anville  was  at  his  post,  even  if  he  had  the 
front  bench  all  to  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  frowning 
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behind  him.  Though  one  of  the  most  channing  aftcr-dinncr 
speakers  of  the  day,  he  did  not  rank  as  an  orator  in  the  liOrds. 
But  he  was  an  excellent  debater,  quick  to  see  a  weak  point  in 
the  armour  of  the  adversary,  skilful  and  erteetivo  alike  inpam* 
and  attack.  In  late  years  he  was  handicapped  by  increasing 
deafness,  and  often  rose  to  rej)ly  to  a  speech  only  a  portion  of 
which  he  had  heard.  No  one  imacquainted  with  his  intimiity 
would  suspect  its  existence,  his  colleagues  on  the  front  bench, 
who  knew  all  about  it,  admiring  the  skill  with  which  he  sur- 
mounted the  ditticulty. 

Lord  ( Jranville  was  perhaps  seen  at  his  best  in  the  little 
duels  of  question  and  answer  fought  across  the  table  between 
the  leaders  of  parties.  He  had  a  gentle,  inoffensive  way  of 
saying  awkward  things  that  greatly  added  to  the  damage  done. 
He  never  wielded  the  two-handed  sword  in  Parlianientar\* 
debate.  With  him  it  was  all  rapier  play — swift,  skilfiil,  quiet. 
but  none  the  less  eti'ective. 

At  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Lord  Beaconstield's  Government. 
when  the  Heet  had  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles  and  there 
were  rumours  of  resignation  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  crowded  as  it  rarely  is  in  anticipation  of  a  scene. 
It  opened  with  Lord  Carnarvon  explaining  in  a  long  address 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resign  othce.  Lord  Beaconstield  followed,  and  somewhat 
sharply  traversed  several  of  his  late  colleague's  statements  of 
fact.  Then  Lord  ( i ran ville  came  to  the  table,  and  the  crowded 
House  was  hushed  to  hear  what  he  would  have  to  say  in  this 
delicate  situati(»n. 

"  I  do  not  rise.'  he  nuinnured,  with  that  slight  approach  t* 
a  lisp  that  added  to  the  innoeency  of  his  remarks, "  for  tb 
purpose  of  continuing  the  discussion  entered  into  by  the  nob 
lords  opposite." 

Discussion   is,  of  course,  a  Parliamentary  word,  but  I 
slight  emphasis  upon  it,  and  the  smiling  face  he  turned  uj 
the  parted  colleagues,  pointed  the  seriousness  of  the  sitUftt 
wherein  two  (.'a'hinet  Ministers  disagreed  on  material  mat 
tliat   had  happened  only  the  other  day,  and  plainly  the 
politely  hinted  that,  to  (juote  a  phra.se  much  in  vogue  just  f 
'a  lying  spirit  was  abroad." 

There  was  no  intellectual  treat  more  full  of  enjoraien^ 
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that  presented  when  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Granville  were 
engaged  in  one  of  their  little  fencing  bouts.  They  were  foes 
each  worthy  of  the  other's  steel,  and  the  House  looked  on 
delightedly  at  the  encounter  of  wit,  knowledge  of  affairs,  rare 
felicity  of  phrase,  and  almost  deferential  courtesy  of  manner. 
During  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  Heligoland,  Lord 
Granville  was  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  what  means 
had  been  taken  to  learn  the  views  of  the  population  on  the 
question  of  the  transfer.  Lord  Salisbury  replied  that  it  was 
hnpossible  to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject,  since  the 
documents  containing  the  information  were  of  a  confidential 
character. 

"  Confidential  with  the  population  ? "  Lord  Granville 
quickly  asked,  even  Lord  Salisbury  joining  in  the  laughter 
evoked  by  this  palpable  hit. 

Lord  Granville's  personal  popularity  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  political  party  he  has  so  long  and  so  unselfishly 
served.  The  Liberal  minority  mourn  the  loss  of  a  leader. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  united  in  keen  appreciation  of  the  void 
created  by  the  removal  of  a  statesman  who,  taking  him  for  all 
in  all,  was  its  brightest  ornament. 

^JV?^,^;""^'*^^'^?*    The  announcement  of  Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck's 

dish-Bentinck.       ,        ,  •  i        tt  mi 

death  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  House.  Ihere 
was  not  current  even  a  rumour  of  his  illness.  He  was  in  his 
place  just  before  the  recess,  and  though  he  looked  somewhat 
pallid,  there  was  no  sign  that  the  end  was  near.  It  is  a  curious 
and  characteristic  fact  that  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  personally  directed  against  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  through  all  his  political  Ufe,  has  been  the  object  of 
his  unbounded  distrust  and  embittered  denuncation.  This 
did  not  particularly  matter,  and  the  House  was  inclined  to 
rejoice  in  it,  since  it  was  the  occasion  of  many  scenes  enliven- 
ing the  dulness  of  the  Session.  Some  members,  in  less  degree 
now  than  used  to  be  the  case,  have  the  gift  of  moving  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  (juite  unnecessary  wrath.  Mr.  Chaplin  has  more 
than  once  succeeded  in  this  direction,  and  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett's  success  Avas  his  earliest  step  towards  fame.  Caven- 
dish-Bentinck  only  amused  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  able  to 
join  in  the  ripple  of  laughter  with   which  the  member  for 
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Wliitehaven^s  diatribes,  soinetiines  inipassionc<l  to  the  [loint  of 
incohcrency,  were  listened  to.  When  he  followed  he  always 
turned  with  smiling  face  upon  the  irate  adversary,  and  gently 
chafted  him. 

An  out-ftiKi-out     There  was  no  one  quite  like  Mr.  Bentinek  in  the 

House,  and  he  was  almost  the  sun'iving  repre- 
sentative of  a  type  rapidly  growing  extinct.  He  was  an  out- 
and-out,  uncompromising  Tory,  never  tamjxjring  with  the  evil 
thing  of  Radicalism.  During  the  Parliament  of  IHOS,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  greatest  eani|>aigii.<%, 
disestablishing  the  Church,  freeing  the  Irish  land,  spreading 
education,  and  introducing  vote  by  ballot,  Mr.  Bentinek  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  vehemence  of  his  op{>ositioa  He 
was  one  of  tlu»  earliest  ])ractitioners  of  the  modem  art  of  olv- 
struction,  finding  a  worthy  companion  in  Mr.  James  I^owther. 
Disraeli  made  him  .fudge  -  Advocate  -  GeneraL  It  was 
always  regarded  as  a  kind  of  saturnine  joke,  and  that  ancient 
and  honourable  ottice  did  not  long  survive  Mr.  Bentin('k\s  in- 
cumbency. He  was  not  a  great  Parliamentarian,  awl  for  thirty 
years  did  his  l)est  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  {)oIiticaI  on- 
franchisement  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  countn'- 
men.  Hut  he  was  endowed  with  tine  artistic  taste,  and  could 
not  *•  abear  "  the  new  staircase  in  Westminster  HalL 

April    15.  -A     The  storm  which  al  wax's  nnnbles  below  the  Irish 

challenge    to  iii-i/.-»i»/»  •» 

Mr.  raineii.       cauip   flashed   forth  this  afternoon.     It   arose 

in  debate  on  the  Bill  for  makii^  Sunday  clos- 
inir  in  Ireland  permanent,  and  extending  the  rule  to  the 
rive  cities  whieh  hitherto  have  had  a  monopoly  of  Sunday 
trade.  This  is  a  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  {?reat 
ma^s  of  Irish  members  has  been  rejwatedly  declared.  Division 
after  division  has  shown  that  of  the  102  members  for  Ireland 
not  more  than  fourteen  or  rifteen  opi)ose  the  Bill  Mr.  Sexton 
liow<'v«T.  cannot  aft'ord  to  go  against  the  will  of  the  Dublin 
jniblieans,  and  he  this  afternoon  uplifte<l  his  voice  against 
the  I»ill.  Mr.  Parnfll.  seeing  his  chance  of  dividing  Mr. 
Merartliy's  tollowing  on  this  point,  almost  fulsoniely  <.'onipli- 
iiiciitrd  Mr.  Sexton  <»n  the  line  he  hatl  taken,  and  on  "the  able 
:tiid  i!o(jUeiit  argument  "  with  whieh  he  had  sup|X)rted  it 
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Mr.  Maurice  Healy  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
speech.  When  Mr.  Pamell  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Healy  and 
Sir  C.  Russell  rose  together,  but  members,  spying  sport,  called 
for  Mr.  Healy,  to  whom  Sir  Charles  gave  way.  Mr.  Healy*s 
fragile,  shrinking  figure  does  not  seem  designed  to  brave  the 
Avrath  of  Mr.  PamelL  If  it  had  been  his  brother  Tim,  what 
followed  would  have  been  reasonable  enough.  Speaking  in  a 
voice  that  accorded  with  the  general  mildness  of  his  appear- 
ance Mr.  Healy  made  a  speech  which  was  one  of  the  briefest 
and  most  immediately  effective  heard  in  this  Parliament. 

"  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  public  question,"  he 
said,  "  does  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down  represent 
the  people  of  Cork.  If  he  has  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  let 
him  note  my  acceptance  of  his  challenge  to  bring  about  a  test 
election." 

Half-way  through  this  declaration  a  burst  of  cheering 
came,  oddly  enough,  not  less  from  the  Conservative  than 
from  the  Opposition  side.  It  was  some  moments  before  Mr. 
Healy  found  the  opportunity  of  concluding  his  Uttle  speech. 
When  it  was  all  said  he  sat  down,  and  there  was  another 
burst  of  cheering,  amid  which  Mr.  Pamell  sat  pale  and  defiant 
with  folded  arms,  looking  straight  before  him,  as  if  he  heard 
nothing. 

*^T^  ciT^m  ^^^^  Randolph  Churchill,  who  has  been  down 
as  special  cor-  at  Newmarket  all  the  week,  returned  to  town 
respondent.  ^^as  evening.  He  spoke  to  a  friend  of  his  inten- 
tion to  look  in  at  the  House,  but  has  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
He  will  certainly  be  in  his  place  once  more  before  he  starts  on 
his  journey.  The  Graphic  have  proffeted  him  princely  terms 
for  the  correspondence  he  has  undertaken  to  send  from  Central 
Africa  They  give  him  2,000  guineas  for  twenty  letters,  each 
to  run  to  the  extent  of  4,000  words.  This  is  100  guineas  a 
letter,  something  more  than  the  average  pay  of  the  ordinary 
special  correspondent  in  foreign  parts.  But  Lord  Randolph 
did  not  accept  the  highest  offer.  The  Daily  Telegraph  offered 
him  £100  a  column  if  he  would  write  for  them,  whereas  4,000 
words  will  run  to  something  pretty  near  three  columns.  Lord 
Randolph,  however,  preferred  the  Graphic  proposal,  and  i& 
looking  forward  cheerfully  to  his  new  experience. 


Y 
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April   ic.-The     The  decision  not  to  ap])oint  a  successor  to  Ijml 

IjOiidcr  oi  tilt.' 

(>i»i>o.sition  in     ( Jranvillc  in  the  Leadershii)  of  the  Ijibcral  Partv 
^^  ^  in  the  House  of  Lords  came  as  a  surprise  in 

liiberal  circles.  It  was  taken  for  j^anted  that  I-»onl  SjK^nrtT 
would  succeed,  anticipating  the  tune  when  he  shall  assume  the 
position  of  Liberal  Prime  Minister.  It  is  said  the  arran^cm«'iit 
was  come  to  as  the  result  of  a  chivalrous  contest  l>etwr»ii 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Roseber}'.  There  is  no  douhi  tin- 
latter  is  the  predestined  successor  to  the  heritage  of  lieailer- 
ship  of  the, Liberal  Party,  not  only  in  the  House  of  ImtAs 
but  throughout  the  country.  In  him  would  he  found  a 
peculiarly  worthy  successor  to  Lord  Cfranville.  He  has  the 
lightness  of  touch,  the  sense  of  humour,  the  genial  manner  of 
the  late  peer,  with,  superadded,  certain  qualities  of  sterlini: 
statesmanship  that  even  exceed  Lord  Granville's  mark.  P»ut 
Lord  Rosebery  is  young  in  years  and  can  afford  to  wait  a  while. 
If  he  assumed  the  post  of  Leader  in  the  Lords  just  now  it 
would  be  (lifticult  for  Lord  Spencer  to  supersede  him  when  he 
comes  into  the  heritage  of  the  Premiership. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  as  far  as  Mr.  (rladstone  and  the  inner 
Council  of  the  Liberal  Leaders,  as  at  present  constituted,  can 
control  future  events,  it  is  settled  that  Ix>rd  Spencer  is  to  1« 
the  Liberal  Premier  in  su<*cession  to  Mr.  Gladsti^ne,  lendin:; 
the  House  of  Lords  whilst  Sir  William  Harcourt  leads  in  the 
Conmions.  It  would  seem  natural  that  he  should  seize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  Iament«<l  death  of  I^rd 
<Tranville  to  get  int^)  training.  That  he  should  stand  aside  is 
a  littK^  unfortunate  as  suggesting  undetennined  eounseU 
Lord  Kimberlev  is  a  mur'h  more  able  man  than  is  estimated 
by  the  outside  public?  He  possesses  in  ])eculiar  degree  the 
contidence  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  But  he  has  none 
of  the  (jualities  of  a  popular  leader,  and  his  appearance  in  the 
seat  of  Lord  (Iranville,  whilst  it  is  carefully  announced  that  he 
does  not  bear  the  title  or  exercise  the  functions  of  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  is  a  little  nwf^^w^*  of  tnctics  more  curious 
than  assuring  for  the  future  of  the  party. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


DEPBESSIOX. 


A  Boro  from  Scotland — A  Budget  Speech — Mr.  Jackson's  Dovicc — IVhere  the 
Chancellor  put  Tobacco— Depreflsion— Mr.  Pamell— Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinqiio  Ports— Sumhine  on  the  Treaaury  Bench^Visilore  from  afar — A 
Toothsome  Bit — The  Duke  of  ArgyU — Lord  Denman. 

April  iT^A  bore  Mr.  Sevmour  Keay  is  one  of  the  curious  de- 
velopments of  human  Hfe  which  from  time  to 
time  are  sent  to  Westminster  from 
remote  comers  of  Scotland.  Elgin 
and  Nairn  combine  to  produce  him 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  canny  arrangement  iVhich 
leaves  the  direct  responsibility  un- 
determined. Elgin  may  say  it  was 
Nairn.  Nairn,  denjdng  the  soft  im- 
peachment, may  accuse  Elgin.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Southron  to  determine  the  nice 
question.  All  we  know  is  that 
eighteen  short  months  ago  Elgin 
and  Nairn,  called  upon  to  till  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the 
sitting  member,  elected  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Keay. 

The  new  member  lost  no  time 
in  giving  the  House  a  taste  of  his 
quality.  He  made  his  maiden 
speech  within  a  few  hours  of 
taking  his  seat.  The  House  of 
Commons,  the  pink  of  courtesy, 
the  pearl  of  patience,  listened 
for  some  time,  regarding  with  curious  interest  the  remark- 
able tigure  just  added  to  its  collection.  Mr.  Keay,  pleased 
with  the  attention,  discoursed  at  length,  and  on  the  following 
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ni*(ht  repcatecl  the  ettbrt  to  please.  He  had  evidently  made  a 
hit.  The  House  of  C.oiiiinons,  the  most  au^ist  assemblv  in 
the  world,  had  sat  silent,  at  his  feet  as  it  were,  whilst  he 
descanted  on  things  present  and  to  come.  It  evidently  ex- 
pected more,  and  Mr.  Keay  is  not  the  man  to  baulk  dcsin.* 
when  it  takes  that  direction.  Accordingly,  on  the  earliest  oju 
portiinity,  he  presented  himself  again,  and  was  received  with 
such  a  howl  of  anguished  derision  that  after  struggling  through 
a  few  embarrassed  sentences  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  was 
silent  for  a  full  fortnight. 

Then  Mr.  Gladstone,  heedless,  probably  unconscious,  of  the 
consequences,  reckless  of  his  doom,  interposed  and  inflicted 
Mr.  Seymour  Keay  upon  the  House  in  what  promises  to  be  a 
permanent  form.  The  member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  had 
written  a  book,  upon  what  topic  no  one  just  now  remembers. 
except  dimly  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  a  statistical 
question.  Mr.  Gladstone,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  financial  affairs,  having  read  through  the  copy  of  *'the 
brochure"  the  author  had  been  careful  to  send  him.  ha«l 
recognised  in  it  the  work  of  a  bom  tinancier.  With  the 
generosity  of  genius  he  had  acknowledged  a  brother,  and  had. 
in  view  of  an  envious  and  carping  House  of  Couunons, 
straightway  held  out  to  him  across  the  gangway  the  right 
hand  of  fellow^ship. 

In  <n*«'^piAg  Mr.  (iladstone's  hand,  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  re- 
solved that  he  would,  in  spite  of  flouts,  and  gibes,  and  sneers, 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  notice  extorted  from  his  eminent 
friend,  and  would  speedily  advance  the  time  when  the  House 
of  Connnons  shouUl  hear  him.  The  hour  struck  with  the 
I  omniitteo  stage  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  behold  the  Man ! 
Mr.  Keav,  as  has  been  mentioned,  has  not  been  in  Parliament 
more  tlum  eighteen  months,  but  he  has  so  far  mastered  its 
ways  and  traditions  as  to  appreciate  the  value  to  a  rising 
statesman  of  a  corner  seat.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
he  could  claim  one  without  going  through  the  soothing,  but 
not  always  (convenient,  exercise  of  prayer- time.  On  the 
Liberal  si(h*  there  is  always  what  may  be  called  "a  comer"  in 
comer  scats.  The  LilK?ral  Pi^rty  is  a  volcanic  orb,  in  its 
hurried  course  ever  throwing  off  brilliant  fragments  which,  so 
to  speak,  set  up  in  business  for  themselves.     Each  independent 
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captain  hankers  after  a  comer  seat,  below  the  gangway 
by  preference ;  and  as  there  are  only  four,  and  as  the  Irish 
hold  one  and  Mr.  Labouchere  another,  late-comers  fare 
badly. 

But  the  flowing  tide  is  with  Mr.  Se)rmour  Keay.  The 
comer  seat  on  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway  was 
habitually  through  the  early  portion  of  the  Session  graced  by 
the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Picton.  Rising  from  this  historic 
quarter,  where  once  the  meek  white  head  of  Mr.  Lowe  gleamed 
under  the  gaslight,  and  whence  Mr.  Bright  has  thundered 
eloquent  denunciation  of  a  guilty  Government,  Mr.  Picton,  Avith 
some  of  Mr.  Lowe's  sarcasm  and  all  of  Mr.  Bright's  dignity, 
has  wrestled  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  guard- 
edly approved  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  If  Mr.  Picton 
were  still  at  his  post,  Mr.  Keay  would  have  to  remain  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bench.  But  it  chances  that 
Mr.  Picton  is  just  now  musing  amid  the  classic  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  so  Mr.  Keay,  giving  up  the  whole  of  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  day  to  the  purpose,  is  enabled  to  be  down  so  early 
for  prayers  that  no  one  has  the  opportunity  of  snatching  from 
him  the  coveted  corner  seat. 

Here  he  stood  in  the  closing  half-hour  of  this  morning's 
sitting.  On  Clause  I.  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  he  had  crowded 
the  paper  with  amendments  that  gave  pause  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced debater.  They  look  uncommonly  like  coherency, 
bristling  with  common  fractions  and  imposing  references  to 
"the  Consolidated  Fund,"  "temporary  advances,"  "mortgages," 
and  "the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer."  Mr.  Keay  had 
opened  the  ball  with  one  amendment.  After  he  had 
delivered  several  speeches  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Courtney  gravely  invited  him  to  explain  it. 
This  would  have  offended  some  people.  Mr.  Keay  was 
delighted  to  oblige.  The  House  roared  in  despairing  protest. 
Mr.  Keay,  both  hands  full  of  notes,  turned,  mildly  expostul- 
atory,  and  reminded  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  that  the  Chair- 
man had  invited  him  to  explain  what  his  amendment  meant, 
and  he  was  doing  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  happened  to  be  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  the  only  incident  in  the  proceedings 
that  gave  satisfaction.  Everyone  was  thinking  of  his  fatal 
encomium  on  Mr.  Keay's  literary  effort,  and  all  hoped  that  Mr. 
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Gladstone  had  it  in  mind.  Since  Frankenstein  succeeded  in 
his  task  no  such  retribution  has  fallen  upon  presumptuous 
man  as  that  which  now  weighs  down  the  author  of  a  heedless 

eulog>\ 

A)P"1   .^-  ~^^  To-niffht   Mr.   Goschen  accomplished   the  de- 

Buuget  8i)eech.      ,.  »    *      i  tit 

hvery  of  the  longest  speech  and  the  presentation 
of  the  simplest  Budget  of  modem  times.  The  purpose  of  thf 
Budget  might  be  described  in  a  single  short  sentence.  Mr. 
Goschen  occupied  three  hours  less  twenty  minutes  for  its  ox- 
position. 

In  the  quiet  and  repose  of  his  office  at  the  Treasury  he  had 
neatly  arranged  his  notes  in  a  series  of  volumes.  One  dealt 
with  his  estimates  of  last  year,  and  traced  their  realisation. 
Another  detailed  the  expenditure  under  the  Barracks  Act,  the 
Naval  Defence  Act,  and  the  Imperial  Defence  Act  A  third 
covered  all  that  was  to  be  said  about  the  reduction  of  debt.  A 
fourth  tabled  tigu  res  connected  with  the  relief  of  local  taxation; 
and  so  on  through  the  successive  heads  of  the  far-reaching 
subject  of  national  finance. 

Eiich  volume  was  neatly  stitched  and  endorsed  on  the 
back.  When  Mr.  (joschen  had  exhausted  a  topic  he  put  the 
volume  of  notes  on  one  side  and  took  up  the  next  from  the 
pile  that  stood  on  his  desk  at  the  left-hand  side.  Close  by 
him  on  the  Treasury  bench  sat  Mr.  Smith,  anxiously  checking 
oft*  the  figures  as  they  were  recited.  Next  to  Mr.  Smith  was 
Mr.  Jackson,  his  attention  divided  between  the  duty  of 
following  his  chiefs  speech  through  its  intricacies  and  keeping 
his  right  hon.  friend's  tumbler  filled  with  what  Mr.  Goschen 
in  one  ptussage  of  his  s}>eech  distantly  alluded  to  as  "  a  minor 
alcoholic  beverage."  Mr.  Jackson  had  not  forgotten  the  disaster 
with  the  tumbler  that  thrilled  the  House  last  Budget  night. 
But  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  resource,  and  had  hit  upon  what  he 
justly  reganled  as  a  happy  device.  Mr.  (loschen  in  the  heat 
of  his  i4()(iuence  always  forgets  on  which  side  of  the  desk  his 
tumbler  has  been  placed.  If  it  is  on  the  right  side,  in  full 
view  of  a  sympathetic  House,  he,  in  search  of  it,  fumbles 
furiously  on  the  left,  upsetting  ink-pots  and  hopelessly 
ravaging  stationery.  If  it  is  plainly  visible  on  the  left-hand 
side,  ho  ])ursues  his  investigations  in  the  opposite  quarter. 
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Mr.    jjicksons i   Mr.   Jackson,   kindly  observant   of   this  little 

fiGVlCC 

eccentricity,  had  conceived  the  notable  idea  that 
if  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  whilst  delivering  his 
Budget  speech  had  a  tumbler  on  either  side  of  his  desk  all 
would  be  well,  and  there  would  be  no  possible  complication  of 
circumstances.     Accordingly,  before  the  speech  commenced, 
he,  with  kindly  forethought,  placed  a  big  tumbler,  brimming 
with  minor  alcoholic  beverage,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
desk,  and  another  on  the  left.     Then  he  took  his  seat  close  by 
to  watch  the  result.     At  first  it  threatened  to  have  disastrous 
consequences.     Mr.  Goschen,  after  explaining  in  a  thrilUng 
passage  how  "  tea,  too,  plays  a  happy  part  in  the  history  of 
the  last  year,"  hastily  brought  his  hand  down  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  desk  and  found  the  tumbler.     Refreshed  by 
a  mighty  draught  of  its  contents,  he  calculated  that  every 
ounce  of  tobacco  fills  twelve  pipes ;  duty  was  paid  last  year 
on  nearly  three  million  ounces  of  tobacco  more  than  in  the 
year  before ;  argal,  under  a  Government  whose  first  sacred 
duty  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  working  man  had 
been  able  to  smoke  thirty-six  million  more  pipes  of  tobacco  in 
twelve  months  than  he  had  ever  before  done  in  a  similar 
period.     Amid  the  outburst  of  genuine  applause  elicited  by 
this  calculation,  Mr.  Goschen  came  down  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and,  behold  !  there  was  the  tumbler  out  of  which,  as  it 
seemed,  he  had  lately  drunk,  full  to  the  brim.     He  visibly 
started,  and  half  raising  the  glass  put  it  down  again  untasted. 

AVTiere  the  Chan-   It  was  on  looking  at  the  clock  and  discovering 
tobacco.  how  time  had  sped  and  how  much  there  yet 

remained  to  be  done  that  the  duality  of  the 
tumblers  operated  with  fatal  effect.  In  one  of  his  hurried 
movements  Mr.  Goschen  had  unconsciously  got  both  the 
tumblers  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  desk,  close  by  his  pile  of 
still  unused  notes.  Turning  from  the  clock  to  look  at  his 
notes,  his  eye  fell  on  the  two  tumblers  where  only  one  had 
been  before.  Intending  to  readjust  matters,  and  put  one  of 
the  tumblers  on  the  other  side,  he  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment 
seized  the  top  volume  of  his  notes  and  placed  that  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  desk.  It  was  the  volume  containing 
the  figures  of  the  detailed  estimates  for  certain  sources  of 
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revenue,  and  came  next  in  the  exposition  of  his  plan.  But. 
being  removed  under  the  misapprehension  described.  Mr. 
Goschen  took  up  the  next  vohime  in  order  and  began  hi.s 
catalogue.  "  I  now,"  he  said,  "  proceed  to  give  the  figures  t>f 
my  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  coining  year.  I  have  said 
that  I  put  the  Income-tax  at  £13.750,000 :  I  put  tobacco/'  he 
went  on,  oj^ening  his  vohune  of  notes  and  glancing  hurrie<lly 

up  and  down  the  pages,  "  I  put  tobacco "  he  continued. 

furiously  turning  over  the  leaves — "  I  put  tobacco "  he  re- 
peated in  tones  tremulous  with  excitement,  whilst  the  House 
looked  sympathetically  on. 

Evidently  he  had  put  tobacco  where  he  could  not  find  it. 
Mr.  Smith,  his  kindly  face  furrowed  with  anxiety,  l»ent  over 
his  column  of  figures,  hoping  peradventure  that  he  might  find 
at  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  put  tobacco. 
Mr.  Jackson  hurriedly  poked  about  among  the  volumes  still 
piled  to  the  left  of  the  box.  Mr.  Goschen,  with  the  nvTong 
note-book  held  close  to  his  nose,  violently  turned  over  the 
leaves.  In  one  of  his  unwished  movements  his  eve  fell  on 
the  growing  heap  of  note-books  on  the  right,  and  grasping  in 
despair  at  the  top  one  he  discovered  himself  on  the  right  tack. 
Opening  the  book  he  found  all  his  figures  fairly  set  forth.  *•  I 
put  tobacco,"  he  cried,  triumphantly,  "  at  two  per  cent  above 
the  present  figure."  Tlie  House  boisterously  cheered;  but 
Mr.  Goschen  never  got  over  this  accident,  floundering  on 
through  morasses  of  figures  till,  at  length,  looking  up  at  the 
patient  but  puzzled  House,  he  said.  "  I  hope  uiy  figures  will  be 
understood  when  you  see  them  in  the  morning " — surely  the 
mast  pathetic  aspiration  ever  uttered  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  Budget  night. 

June    r>.  -  De-    There  is  no  withstanding  the  reproach  that  the 

House  of  Commons  has  degenerated  into  deepest 
dulness.  The  octopus  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  has 
through  the  week  enveloped  it  in  its  folds,  and  small  wonder 
if  on  the  fifth  night  of  the  almost  unintermitted  embrace  the 
hopeless  subject  is  in  a  state  of  coma.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
men  accustomed  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  debate  now  show 
themselves.  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  through  the  week  has 
been  accidental,  but  when  he  is  in  ordinar}'  attendance  he  is 
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never  seen  after  the  dinner  hour,  and  up  to  that  time  is 
content  for  the  most  part  to  sit  silent,  though  watchful  Lord 
Hartington  sometimes  looks  in  midway  through  the  questions, 
sits  for  a  while,  peradventure  sleeps,  goes  his  way,  and  is  seen 
no  more  through  the  sitting.  Mr.  t-hamberlain  has  effaced 
himself  with  almost  equal  completeness,  though  occasionally 
this  Session — generally  on  some  comparatively  small  measure 
in  which  he  is  personally  interested — he  has  interposed,  and 
new  members  learn  what  a  loss  the  House  suffers  from  the 
temporary  withdrawal  from  its  conferences  of  this  keen 
intellectual  force,  this  perfect  master  of  lucid  speech.  Even 
Sir  Richard  Temple  neglects  to  confer  the  grace  of  his  presence 
on  the  scene.  If  he  would  only  sit  in  his  usual  place  and  go 
to  sleep  with  his  customary  animation,  it  would  help  to  people 
the  void.  But  the  trained  endurance  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board  cannot  withstand  the  soul-sapping 
influence  of  the  kind  of  debate  that  takes  place  on  this 
measure,  and  Sir  Richard  withdraws  to  toy  w4th  Amaryllis  in 
the  shade,  and  show  Neaera  over  the  corridors,  the  library,  the 
terrace,  and  other  precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons  open  to 
the  fair  stranger. 

»ir.  Paraeii.  Oddly  enougli,  at  this  time,  in  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Pamell  conies  back  and  sits  by  the 
hour  attentive  to  the  debate.  He  is  punctilious  in  claiming 
the  very  seat  in  which  he  sat  through  the  years  when  he  was 
still  the  leader  of  a  united  party.  Its  precise  situation  makes 
it  peculiarly  embarrassing.  It  lies  in  what  is  now  the  centre 
of  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  there  being  no  room  for  any 
of  Mr.  Pameirs  scanty  following,  he  sits  there  with  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Mr. 
Sexton.  No  word  or  sign  of  recognition  passes  between  He- 
Who-Was-Once-Obeyed  and  the  old  colleagues  who  have  cast 
off  their  allegiance.  He  sits  there  in  haughty  silence ;  and 
they,  scorning  to  be  embarrassed  by  his  presence,  talk  to  each 
other  and  across  him  as  if  he  were,  as  in  truth  he  looks,  a 
stone  figure.  It  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  arrange  it 
otherwise.  He  might  sit  on  the  front  bench  between  the 
robustious  Colonel  Nolan  and  the  unctuous  Sir  Joseph 
McKenna.     These,  still  faithful  among  the   faithless  found, 
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would  pay  him  the  deference  that  once  he  coldly  accept€<l 
from  the  wliole  party.  To  do  that  would  be  to  admit  a 
change  in  circumstances  and  in  his  personal  relations  thereto. 
As  Leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  uncrowned  Kinjr 
of  Ireland,  he  always  sat  in  this  particular  scat  Nothing  has 
altered  nor  anything  suttered  sea  change.  Certain  "  gutter 
s])arrows  "  have  turned  and  pecked  at  the  hand  that  fed  them. 
There  have  been  secessions  from  his  party  which,  reganlwl 
upon  ordinary  arithmetical  principles,  leave  him  in  a  miserable 
and  impotent  minority.  Once  the  arbiter  between  the  two 
great  British  jiarties,  holding  the  fate  of  Ministries  and 
measures  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  is  now  angrily  flouted 
by  one  side  and  used  for  their  own  purposes  by  the  other 
His  position  is  shattered,  his  pros}>ects  blighted.  Since 
Lucifer  fell  there  has  been  no  such  abnipt,  complete,  appalling 
destruction  of  a  career. 

That  is  how  it  may  strike  the  outsider.  Mr.  Pamell,  with 
whatever  secret  anguish  of  mind,  aftects  to  know  no  change. 
He  is  exactly  the  same  man  he  was  this  time  last  year,  and 
at  whatever  cost  he  will  not  abate  one  shade  of  bis  fonuer 
custom  or  habit. 

.June  8.  -  ix)ni     \  happy  cliancc  has  temporarily  delivered  Mr. 
Cinque  Torts.     Smith  froui  attendance  on  this  dreary  scene. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  delights  in  its 
Leader,  and  by  some  curious  twist  of  mind  insists  upon  r^^ard* 
ing  him  from  a  humorous  point  of  view,  was  oveijoyed  to  dis- 
rover  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  withdrawn  from  its 
midst.  Only  on  Wednesday  he  was  in  his  place  suffusing  the 
Treasury  bench  with  a  subtle  sense  of  solidarity  and  safety  for 
the  British  Constitution.  He  had  moved  a  resolution  in  bis 
capacity  as  Leader  of  the  House,  and  was  even  prepared  to 
take  part  in  the  consequent  division.  Then  a  warning  voice 
of  authority  reached  him,  and  he  learned,  with  a  start  of 
surprise,  that  though  he  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  he  was  no  longer  member  for  the  Strand.  When  he 
rose  from  the  Treasury  bench  to  move*  the  pious  provision 
which  would  ])cnnit  members  serving  on  Committees  h* 
attend  church  on  Ascension  l)avhewas  an  intruder.  Tlie 
Serjeant -at-Anns  would  have  been  justified   in  gently,  but 
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firmly,  leading  hini  forth  and  barring  further  entrance  to  the 
chamber.  A  little  fiction  has  been  invented  which  post-dates 
his  formal  acceptance  of  office  under  the  Crown,  and  so 
left  him  free  through  Wednesday  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  member  of  the  House.  What  is  quite  certain  is 
that,  immediately  after  submitting  his  motion,  Mr.  Smith, 
with  scared  face,  stole  forth  on  tiptoe  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  his  place  on  the  Treasury  bench  knows  him  no  more. 

June  10.— Sim-  Opposition  is  just  now  effaced,  the  question 
Treasury  hour  is  reduccd  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  all 
bench.  ^j^^  ^^^j  work  of  succcssive  sittings  takes  place 

in  Committee,  which  is  fortunate,  since  it  brings  Mr.  Balfour 
to  the  front,  and  leaves  in  his  strong  hand  the  actual  direction, 
of  affairs.  There  was  a  time,  not  far  gone,  when  the  question 
of  the  devolution  of  the  Leadership  seemed  urgent,  and  the 
merits  of  certain  assumed  candidates  for  the  office  were 
frankly  discussed.  Mr.  Smith's  retirement  and  admission 
within  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  were 
spoken  of  as  a  contingency  that  might  any  day  arise.  He 
was  ill  and  worried,  and,  having  weathered  the  storm  with  a 
skill  not  fully  recognised  because  it  is  unobtrusive,  it  seemed 
only  reasonable  that  he  should  find  his  haven  of  rest. 
Happily  Mr.  Smith's  health  has  improved,  whilst  Ministerial 
prospects,  at  least  within  the  House,  have  steadily  brightened. 
The  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Unionist  wing  has  proved  to  be 
so  firmly  welded  as  to  withstand  any  force  brought  to  bear 
against  it  Ireland  is  quiet ;  the  country  is  prosperous  ;  the 
Pamellites  are  riven  in  twain  ;  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  set  out  for  Mashonaland.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  all  the 
old  fires  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  latent ;  but  the  furnace 
is  banked  up,  and  emits  only  that  stream  of  thick  yellow  smoke 
dignified  by  the  name  of  debate  in  Committee  on  the  Land  Bill. 
There  is  no  pressure  on  the  Treasury  bench,  nor  any  reason 
why  Mr.  Smith  should  not  through  the  full  tenn  of  ParUament 
remain  in  the  position  of  Leader.  The  House  rejoices  in  his 
new  advancement,  and  thinks  kindly  of  him  standing  resolute 
on  the  Kentish  rampart,  scanning  the  horizon  in  search  now 
of  a  possible  invader,  anon  of  any  flotsam  and  jetsam  in  the 
way -of  wreckage  that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  law  and 
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usage,  iiiiiy  be  claimed  as  the  perquisite  of  the  ConstaMe  of 
Dover  Castle,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  l^orts. 

June  12.— viBit-     Qnc  would  like  to  know  the  private  impression 

ors  Trom  Ai&r 

of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  acquired  by  the 
two  dusky  visitors  who  to-night  stared  forth  at  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Halulula  was  the  almost 
familiar  name  of  the  elder,  and  I'mfete  his  companion.  They 
were  emissaries  of  the  musically  named  South  African  Kinit: 
(iungunhana,  hither  bent  on  a  mission  to  the  Great  Mother, 
hoping,  after  the  fashion  of  African  and  Eastern  princelings, 
that  she  would  order  up  her  redoubtable  warriors  to  cut  oti* some- 
one s  head,  so  that  her  humble  petitioner  might  reign  in  his 
stead.  The  Zulu  envoys  had  learned  that  in  the  strange 
country  they  visited  there  was  a  power  behind  the  Throne 
stronger  than  the  (ireat  Mother  herself.  This  was  Parliament, 
and  if  only  they  could  get  round  ParUament  all  would  be 
well  with  their  Sovereign  (temporarily  deposed)  Lord  the 
King.  So  they  engaged  a  four-wheeler,  and.  in  company 
with  the  inter])reter,  who  is  to  them,  as  they  say,  for  the  time 
both  ear  and  mouth,  betook  themselves  to  Westminster. 

Halulula  is  a  man  advanced  in  years,  with  grey  hairs 
bristling  on  his  sunken  cheeks.  He  looked  round  the  bustling 
scene  in  the  lobbv  of  the  House  of  Commons  Avith  startled, 
wondering  gaze.  His  companion,  I'mfete,  a  younger,  stronger. 
somewhat  bull-necked  Zulu,  also  surveyed  the  scene,  but  with 
more  rapid,  eager  glance.  As  he  watched  Sir  Richard  Temple 
crossing  the  lobby  escorting  two  fair  ladies,  his  right  hand 
twitched,  and  one  who  has  seen  the  assegai  hurled  seemed  to 
divine  his  hidden  thoughts.  Both  were  luxuriously  attired  in 
Western  clothing,  evidently  bought  ready-made  in  the  district 
of  Whitechapel.  A]>parently  they  had  revolted  against  the 
crowning  grace  of  the  tall  cylindrical  hat,  and  had  accepted  as 
a  compromise  a  broad-briunned  soft  felt  head-covering,  which 
I'mfcte  set  a  little  on  one  side,  thereby  assuming  a  comically 
rakish  air.  When  Halulula  bared  his  head  to  salute  a  new 
accjuaintance.  lo  1  there  gleamed  from  under  the  Whitechapel 
wideawake  the  shining  coil,  "  the  Zulu  ring."  our  men  saw 
amid  smoke  of  riHes  and  shower  of  assegais  at  Isan<lula  and 
Horke's  l)rift. 


■i 
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A  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it — this  Whitechapel  wideawake  and  the  Zulu  head-dress. 

A  toothsome  bit.    Uuifcte  was  no  morc  abashed  in  the  House  of 

Lords  than  he  had  been  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  bold  eyes  roved  round  the  almost 
empty  chamber,  till,  resting  on  the  figure  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, seated  in  wig  and  gown  on  the  Woolsack — a  perilously 
plump  and  tempting  target — once  again  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  twitched,  as  they  had  done  when,  all  unconsciously,  Sir 
Richard  Temple  had  passed  him  by.  Halulula  looked  forth 
out  of  his  soft  dark  eyes  with  the  same  troubled,  anxious, 
wondering  gaze.  Was  this  the  Imperial  House  of  Parliament, 
this  almost  empty  chamber,  with  here  and  there  an  elderly 
gentleman  sitting  at  ease  on  the  red  benches  ?  Was  this  the 
power  that  launched  a  thousand  ships  and  burned  the  top- 
less towers  of  Cetewayo  ? 

Tiie  i>«^e  of  It  was  almost  a  pity  the  envoys  had  lin- 
gered so  long  in  the  lobby  across  the  corridor. 
Had  they  entered  the  Lords  half  an  hour  earlier  they  would 
have  carried  back  to  their  waiting  King — the  "  Mr.  G."  of  their 
South  African  territory — a  very  different  impression  of  Parlia- 
mentary force.  Hardly  as  they  entered  had  the  echoes  of  the 
voice  of  the  McCallum  More  died  away  through  the  awed 
rafters  of  the  chamber.  It  is  not  often  in  these  degenerate 
days  the  Duke  of  Argyll  condescends  to  impart  counsel  to  his 
peers.  To-night  he  was  on  his  feet  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself  w^ith  a  disquisition  on  the  lament- 
able condition  of  the  heedless  population  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis 
"  a  people  characterised,"  as  he  said  in  a  fine  passage,  "  by  the 
lowest  condition  of  ignorance  and  absolute  impecuniosity,"  and 
yet  so  profoundly  steeped  in  indifference  to  economic  laws  and 
all  sense  of  propriety  that  they  persisted  not  only  in  having 
families,  but  in  rearing  them. 

If  the  gentle  spirit  of  Halulula  had  been  reticent  on  the 
subject,  Umfete  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
telling  the  Duke  of  Argyll  how  the  trouble  of  congested  dis- 
tricts would  be  met,  supposing  they  were  situate  in  the  land 
over  which  King  Gungunhana  desires  to  rule. 
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Hut  the  Duke  of  Argj'U  had  finished  his  great  oration 
when  the  Afri(?an  envoys  looked  in  on  the  I^rds,  and  thev  did 
not  hear  the  tone  of  hoi)eless  despair  and  witherinjf  indigna- 
tion with  which  his  Grace  recorded  the  danuiing  fact  that, 
whilst  in  1818  the  population  of  I^ewis  was  only  25.4X7,  the 
census  just  completed  showed  that  this  shameless  population 
now  numbered  27,4SC  !  The  lessenefl  unit  showed  some  glhn- 
mering  of  proixjr  feeling,  some  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their 
betters.  But  it  was  a  mere  flicker,  hopelessly  excluded  by  llir 
increase  in  the  thousands. 

Also  Halulula  and  Umfete  were  spared  the  pain  that  nnist 
have  wrung  even  the  savage  breast  at  the  Duke's  disclosun' 
of  Wordsworth's  lamentable,  almost  incredible  ignorance. 
One  day  the  Duke  was,  with  the  courtly  condescension  thai 
makes  him  charming  in  all  relations  of  life,  walking  through 
he  fair  scenery  of  Westmorland  in  company  with  the  some- 
what overrated  ]>oetJister.  Wordsworth  was  in  deep  reverii* 
jH)ssibly  thinking  of  the  mighty  city  on  the  Thames,  which  ho 
once  looked  at  in  the  early  morning  from  Westminster  Bridge. 
when  the  vi^y  houses  seemed  asleep.  Peradventure,  his 
thoughts  nearer  home,  he  was  ruminating  on  Peter  Bell  and 
his  incomprehensible  indifterence  to  the  particularity  of  the 
primrose.  The  Duke,  breaking  in  on  his  reverie,  and  pointing 
to  a  hill,  abru])tly  asked — 

"  Whose  land  is  that  ?  " 

The  poor  iK>et  made  aaswer  that  he  never  heard  it  was 
anyb(Hly's  land. 

"  And  this,"  cried  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  throwing  back  his 
head  with  familiar  gesture,  and  fixing  his  flaming  eye  on  Lonl 
Lothian,  whose  official  i)osition  in  connection  with  Scotch  ad- 
ministrative att'aii-s  made  him  in  some  remote  connection 
responsible  for  the  dead  poets  ht*tJ£ie,  **  this  is  the  man  who. 
with  reference  to  shoe])  and  shepherds,  wrote  l>cautifiil  lines. 
probably  known  to  some  of  your  lordships." 

Uni  Doinimn.       It  Wiis  (juitc  auotlicr  sccuc  ou  which  the  dusky 

envoys  gazed,  with  the  sheen  irom  the  sunlit 
windows  gl(»aming  on  the  Zulu  ring.  The  Duke  of  Argj'll. 
Hushed  with  bis  new  oratorical  triumph,  that  ecIii)sod  the  fame 
of  Lord  Chatham's  most  loudly  trumi>eted  efiort.had  carefully 
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rearranged  his  voluminous  manuscript,  and  marched  forth. 
The  audience,  witched  by  his  eloquence,  ha<l  melted  away. 
Only  half  a  dozen  peers  remained,  the  munmir  of  their  con- 
versation mingling  with  the  sound  of  a  deep  though  broken 
voice  that  filled  the  chamber  as  with  a  wail  of  pitiful  entreaty. 
Standing  in  the  very  place  at  the  table  where  lately  through 
a  long  hour  had  swayed  the  Hguro  of  the  McCallum  More, 
surging  with  the  stream  of  his 
own  eloquence,  was  seen  a  verj' 
<lifferent  figure — an  old  man, 
with  pale,  furrowed  face,  scanty 
hair,  bent  shoulders,  arrayed  in 
garb  whoso  seediness  contfastcd 
with  the  brand-new  clothing  of 
the  Zulus.  An  ancient,  ill- 
litting,  sim-fatlai,  grey  overcoat 
hung  loosely  on  his  shoulders ; 
in  his  right  hand — brim  upper- 
most, in  the  way  a  beggarnian 
e.'ctends  his  hat  for  alms — ho 
grasped  an  old  white  hat  with  a 
narrow  band  that  had  once  been 
black.  In  the  other  hand  ivas  a 
enimpled  handkerchief  that 
had  once  been  white,  and  with 
it  he.  held  a  stick. 

It  was  difficult  to  catch  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words  in- 
toned  as   the   rich   voice   rose  l,)„„  lenmas. 
and  fell.    The  tones  seemed  full 

of  tears,  and  were  well  attuned  to  the  pathetic  figure  standing 
there  in  the  proudest  assembly  in  the  land,  with  inalienable 
right  to  sjieak  and  vote,  ttnd  yet  with  none  to  pay  the  defer- 
ence of  even  seeming  to  listen.  Some  Bill  had  been  introduced, 
dealing,  a-s  far  as  could  be  understood,  with  the  status  of 
sheriffs.  The  peer  in  the  rusty  gtey  coat  was  opposing  its  in- 
troduction ;  one  of  tho  sentences,  caught  amid  the  confused 
nuinnur  of  his  speech,  invoked  the  memory  of  his  father,  a 
famous  lawyer  and  statesman,  champion  of  Queen  Caroline  in 
her  distress,  and,  nevertheless,  in  later  time  Lord  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  King's  Bench.  Suddenly,  the  voice  rising  to  impassioned 
heights,  the  peer,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  fiill  height,  and 
waving  his  white  hat,  declaimed  the  pathetic  lines  from 
Horace — 

"  Vixcrc  fortes  ante  Agamcmnomi 
Multi ;  sod  omnes  illacrvmabilos 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte  carent  quia  rate  sacro." 

Then,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  the  old  man,  feebly 
sitting  down,  in  humble  voice  begged  their  lordships  to  excuse 
him  if  he  had  unduly  occupied  their  time.  The  I-iord  (lian- 
cellor  adroitly  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  the  question  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  first  time,  and,  there  being  no  more  business 
before  the  House,  it  forthwith  adjourned,  the  Zulus  watching 
with  gUstcning  eyes  the  stately  procession  of  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellor,  preceded  by  the  Pursebearer  and  Mace,  going  forth 
to  disrobe. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

IX     COMMITTEE    OF    SUPPLY. 

**  Jemmy  "  Lowther  again  —  Some  Chief  Secretaries— The  Lateft — The  Wool- 
wich Infant — A  Fall  of  Snow— Mr.  Morton — A  Civic  Guazd  of  Honour— 
Coloni'l  Hughes'^  Plan — The  0*Gorman  Mahon— Chooaiiig  a  Diploouitiat — 
A  Motlrl  rnder  S«H;rt^tar\-— The  Premicr'tj  Son — The  Son  of  Jeate. 

*^"V*i     ^■**  .-      KvEX  to  this  day  the  House  of  Commons  has 

Lo wilier      iiot   mastered  the  thrill  that  runs  through  it 

again.  when  Mr.  James  Lowther  interposes  in  debate. 

It  is  not  11  matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  probably  adds 

U»  its  eDect.     It  is — as  happened  to*night — always  sudden  and 

unexjKJcted.     There  sits  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  once 

presided  over  a  judicial  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Jockey  Club. 

and   was,  earlier,  (  hief  Seeretary  for  Ireland.     It  is  so  long 

sincf  he  entered  the  House  that  it  is  almost  penuissible  lo 

iina<:ine  him  to  be  L,^>tting  up  in  years.     He  is,  at  least  as  the 

almanack  counts,  past  the  tirst  flush  of  headlong  youth;  and 
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yet  there  is  ever  about  him  a  boyishness  with  difficulty  over- 
come even  when  he  presided  over  the  important  judicial 
tribunal  referred. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  quality  of  almost  supernatural  gravity 
that  makes  him  a  kind  of  Mystery-Man  to  members  whose  ex- 
perience of  House  of  Commons  life  commences  with  the  date 
of  the  present  Parliament.  Wild  traditions  linger  round  the 
name  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whom  today  it  seems  almost 
sacrilege  to  allude  to  as  "  Jemmy  "  Lowther.  The  memory  of 
some  goes  back  to  the  far-off  night  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  presumed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  provisions  of  the  Civil  List.  Whilst  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  was  struggling  vainly  against  the  uproar  which  for- 
bade him  to  speak,  someone  "spied  strangers,"  and,  the 
galleries  cleared,  the  struggle  went  forward  for  another  hour 
imdisturbed  by  the  presence  of  onlookers.  Mr.  James  Lowther, 
jealous  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  led  the  riot,  being  ably 
seconded  by  the  late  Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck.  Indeed,  it  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  latter  right  hon.  gentleman  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  fray  went  out  behind  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  crowed  thrice.  This  he  has  publicly  denied,  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  mental  disturbance  arising  out  of  the  riot 
misapprehension  arose. 

C'ock-crow  was  certainly  heard  at  an  untimely  hour,  and  in 
an  unusual  place  ;  but  it  was  due  to  the  vocal  effort  of  some 
other  Royalist. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  since  then.  Mr.  Cavendish- 
Bentinck  has  passed  away,  and  current  advertisements 
announce  the  dispersal  of  the  treasure-trove  of  a  long  life. 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  the  Radical,  almost  the  Republican  of 
the  early  70's,  now  writes  good  Tory  letters  to  the  Times, 
"  Jemmy  "  Lowther  has  become  the  Right  Honourable  James, 
and  sits  at  the  corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  a  little  distrust- 
ful of  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench,  who  are  prone,  under 
pressure  of  circumstances,  to  introduce  Radical  measures  with 
Conservative  labels. 

Some  Chief  Sec-     In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Lowther  has  travelled  far 

and  undergone  many  vicissitudes.    The  election 
of  1885  left  him  high  and  dry,  and  it  seemed  through  several 
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Sessions  tliat  tlu>  House  of  ( 'ominons  would  know  him  no  ni«.»n\ 
Hut  til"  Islo  of  Tiuuiet,  which  had  supplied  ii  restin^-plact*  for 
the  foot  of  poor  K  i Uij^- H an u an,  hunted  out  of  Ireland,  was  hos- 
pitable also  to  ilr.  James  Lowthcr.  He  has  eonio  ba(»k  to  the 
seene  of  his  lusty  younjif  Parliamentary  life  and  of  his  later 
Ministerial  labours.  But  it  would  seem  that  ambition  is 
satiated,  the  sprin<^  of  political  desire  sapped  **Jemniy" 
Jiowther,  tlie  buccaneer  of  the  18GS  Parliament,  has  l»econie  a 
staid,  almost  elderly,  jj^entleman,  who  now  and  then  rises,  and 
in  an  unfamiliar  tone  and  manner  checks  the  headlong  jwe 
of  modern  Conservatives  like  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  His  verv 
style  of  speech  is  unfamiliar  to  the  present  *^cneration.  It  has 
a  quaint,  old-fashioned,  somewhat  pedantic  stitthess  that  arrests 
attention.  All  his  life  long  Mr.  Lowther  has  been  in  antaj:- 
onism  with  Mr.  (Jladstone,  and  now  in  these  days  they  have 
this  i>oint  in  conunon,  that  both  may  claim  to  bo  historical 
monuments. 

It  was  in  1«S7.S  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for 
capacity,  however  environed,  made  "Jemmy"  Chief  Secretiiry 
for  Ireland.  He  did  not  hold  the  office  long,  but  whilst  then* 
he  achieved  a  measure  of  success  forbidden  to  men  of  higher 
standing  in  political  life.  Mr.  Forster's  life  and  ean'or  were 
shattered  at  the  Irish  Ottice.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  visibly 
grew  grey  under  the  eyes  of  the  House  as  night  after  night 
he  battled  with  the  Irish  members.  Only  two  men  holding 
the  ottice  of  (.'hief  Secretarv  since  Home  Rule  reared  its  head 
have  left  it  without,  as  Mr.  Lowther  might  say,  turning  a  hair. 
One  is  the  right  lion,  gentleman  who  has  now  found  a  haven 
of  refuge  in  the  Tsle  of  Thanet,  the  other  is  Mr.  Campbell 
Hannerman.  Round  them,  as  round  predecessors  and  siic- 
cessoi-s,  the  stream  of  vituixjration  and  contumely  surgecL 
Hut.  thanks  to  a  peculiar  temperament,  they  sat  smiling  and 
unmoved,  minding  it  no  more  than  Dungeness  cares  for  the 
raving  oi'  the  Knglish  Channel  when  storms  rise  and  ships  are 
wrecked. 

Tiu'iut.^t.       In  tini<^  the  Irish   meml>crs,  (piick-witted  and 

synijmthetic  with   pluck   and  sangfroid,   alian- 

<loned  tln'ir  hostilr  attitude,  and  Mr.  Lowther  and  Mr.  Canip 

i>ell   Haniierman  had  a  inoderately  comfortable  time  during 
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their  incumbency  of  office.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  left  out  of 
the  crnnneration  of  Chief  Secretaries  who  have  not  turned  a 
hair  whilst  in  office,  since  the  description  would  not  be 
literally  accurate.  He  difters  from  Mr.  Lowthor  and  Mr. 
Campbell  Bannerman,  inasmuch  tis  they  were  passively  in- 
different, whilst  he,  upon  occasion,  is  actively  aggi'essive.  They 
sat  smiling  on  the  bench  whilst  ilr.  Parnell  hissed  hate  at  them, 
Mr.  Biggar  jibed,  and  Mr.  Healy  brought  his  ready  shillelagh 
into  play.  They  were  to  all  appearances  as  nuich  anuised  and 
personally  quite  as  indifferent  as  the  lookers-on.  That  is  not 
Mr.  Balfour's  way.  If  coats  are  trailed  before  him,  he  treads 
on  them.  Something  like  a  truce  reigns  now.  He  and  the 
Irish  members  have  often  measured  swords,  and  they  have 
learned  to  respect  his  skill  and  strength  of  wrist.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  fifth  year  this  lighting  habit  tells  upon  a  man.  It  is 
still  possible  to  find  Mr.  Balfour's  face  lighted  up  by  the  swift 
gleam  of  an  almost  boyish  smile.  But  when  he  sits  on  the 
Treasurj^  bench  in  charge  of  a  Government  measure  his  face  is 
both  hardened  and  aged  compared  with  the  day  when,  amid 
doubtful  smiles  among  friends  and  open  jeers  from  enemies, 
he  tripped  up  to  the  Treasury  bench  to  take  charge  of 
Ireland. 

Doubtless  he  will  renew  his  youth  like  the  eagle,  when,  in 
the  time  now  not  far  distant,  he  will  find  himself  temporarily 
relieved  of  the  cares  of  office,  and  may  take  up  that  discourse 
on  the  "  Life  and  Work  of  John  Stuart  Mill,"  the  notes  for 
which  he  cherishes  in  the  pigeon-hole  of  his  private  desk.  It 
was  pretty  to  see  him  on  Tuesday  night  lounging  far  forward 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  with  his  shoulders  brought  so  low  that 
he  could  just  rest  his  head  on  the  top  of  the  bench.  Tliat  is  an 
attitude  familiar  enough  at  one  time,  but  into  which  he  has  not 
dropped  since  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  w^as  introduced.  It  meant 
that  as  far  as  this  Session  is  concerned  his  work  is  done,  his 
long  labour  finished.  To  sit  and  listen  to  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt 
discreetly  discussing  Manipur  nuist  be  an  intense  luxury 
for  a  Minister  who  for  more  than  thirty  nights,  wrestling 
with  a  manifold  (Opposition,  has  piloted  through  narrow  and 
tortuous  channels  a  l^ill  which,  like  the  maid  who  dwelt 
beside  the  banks  of  Dove,  there  were  tew  to  like  and  none  at 
all  to  lr)ve. 
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June  20.— The  Coloiiel  HuL'hcs  has  Silt  for  Woolwich  thn>iiuh 
Infant.  two  riirhauients,  and  there  is  soiuethmt;  alxMit 

his  build  and  generally  warlike  apiK^aranec  that 
has  sugjifested  for  him  the  byc-nanie  of  the  Woolwich  Infant. 
This  arbitrary  connection  with  a  famous  piece  of  anaauient 
and  his  title  of  Colonel  seem  to  be  his  only  connection  with  war- 
like pursuitvS.  Ix)oking  down  from  the  Strangers*  Gallerj'  u|K»n 
his  massive  presence,  and  hearing  him  tuldressed  as  "  Colonel," 
a  (ierman  visitor  might  think  with  envy  of  an  anny  whereof 
the  member  for  Woolwich  is  probably  an  average  specimen. 

13ut  though  the  Colonel's  foible  may  be  war  when  practised 
by  the  2nd  Kent  Artillery  Vohmteers,  his  professional  pursuits 
are  essentially  peaceful,  not  to  siiy  prosaic.  As  he  infonncd 
the  House  to-night,  he  has  for  thirty  years  been  a  vestrjiuan 
— nay,  he  holds  office  in  vestr}'  administration,  being  at  this 
moment  Vestry  Clerk  of  Plumstcad  and  Solicitor  to  the 
Woolwich  rA)cal  Board  of  Health.  Had  he  been  bom  in 
France  he  would  have  been  idolised  by  the  Parisians  as  a 
model  oile  hnn  Pmupier.  Bom  at  Droitwich  in  the  year  of 
the  lleform  Bill,  he  was  in  early  manhood  drawn  by  matri- 
monial relations  into  some  sort  of  relations  with  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  These  tired  his  mind  with  martial  aspirations,  and 
slowly,  but  irresistibly,  he  won  his  way  to  the  front  in  the 
rank  of  England's  soldier  sons,  and  the  Vestr}-  Clerk  of 
Plumstcad  fastened  on  his  burly  shoulders  the  epaulettes 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Kent  Artiller}' Volunteers. 

No  one  but  a  gentleman  enjoying  Colonel  Hughes's  varied 
ex])erion(e  could  have  made  the  speech  with  which  to-night 
he  deliirhted  a  jaded  Housa  Any  section  of  party  can  pro- 
(hu!e,  and  any  constituency  may  return,  a  colonel,  and  any 
other  may,  if  it  please,  be  represented  in  Imperial  Parliament 
by  a  \'estry  Clerk.  But  to  Woolwich  alone  it  is  given  to 
produce  the  phenomenon  that  combines  both. 

rndoubtedly  the  particular  question  that  happened  to  be 
bi't'ore  the  House  to-night  su{)plied  the  member  for  Woolwich 
with  a  rare  opportunity.  How  to  grapple  with  a  fall  of  six 
inches  of  snow  impartially  distributed  over  the  area  of  the 
metro]n)lis  ]  That  was  the  cjuestion  with  which  the  business 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  was  on  this  midsuuimer 
night  posed. 
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A  fall  of  mow.  \{t.  Hartley,  who  the  other  night  gallantly  led  a 
stoniiiiig  party  of  ten  against  the  entrenchments 
of  the  Government,  did  not  regard  this  subject  as  unworthy  of 
his  consideration.  He  had,  he  said,  made  a  calculation  which 
led  hini  to  the  appalling  conclusion  that  in  order  to  deliver 
London  from  such  an  incubus  there  would  be  required  the 
services  of  carts,  horses,  and  men  sufficient  to  remove  twenty- 
tive  million  loads.  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  had  for  some  hours  been 
piloting  the  Public  Health  (London)  Bill  through  this  critical 
stage  with  that  bmihomie  which  only  partially  disguises  rare 
Parliamentary  skill,  collapsed  in  presence  of  this  stupendous 
fact.  For  idle  members,  able  to  enjoy  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject merely  as  an  intellectual  treat,  this  procession  of  twenty- 
five  million  cartloads  of  snow  was  a  luxurious  contemplation 
with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  in  the  shade  and  not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent matter  for  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board, 
at  whose  door,  so  to  speak,  this 
vast  accunmlation  of  snow 
actually  lay. 

Jir.  Morton.  From  the  comer 
seat  below  the 
gangway,  where  once  the  tall 
figure  of  Mr.  Newdegate  was 
wont  sadly  to  rise,  and  whence 
a  solemn  voice  echoed  through 
the  House  some  new  storj  of 
Jesuitical  device,  Mr.  Morton  , 
grimly  looked  on.  For  him  m 
these  later  years  life  takes  on 
a  new  access  of  pleasure.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  human  comfort 
so  enviable  as  that  possessed  by 
a  man  who  in  the  closing  hours 
of  a  Friday  night  can  look  back 
on  a  well-spent  week.  For  most 
of  us  this  pleasure  is  limited  by 
opportimity.    We  have  not  all  the  diverse  channels  through 
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which  tlie  enero^y  of  Colonel  Hughes  expends  itself.  Mr.  Morton 
hrts  not  the  yallant  Colonel's  esjxjcial  wealth  and  variety  of 
official  position.  But  ho  is  favoured  by  one  fortuitous  oircuni- 
stancc  of  which  he  hiis  keen  appreciation.  The  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  FiOndon  meet  in  the  daythne  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, assembling  in  the  late  afternoon,  sits  till  midnight. 
Alphous  Cleophas  Morton,  being  a  member  of  both,  can  step 
lightly  from  (iuildhall  to  Westminster,  taking  up,  with  light, 
tirm  touch,  the  tangled  threads  of  business  in  either  supn*nio 
assembly. 

A  civic  guard  of     It  was  ouly  the  Other  day  he  compassed  ii'ithin 

honour.  •     i       i.  i         i  •  i 

a  period  or  twelve  hours  a  tnumph  unique  m 
the  history  of  famous  Englishmen.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  in  the  morning  he  had  genially  twitted  his 
colleagues  with  going  on  their  knees  to  the  County  Council  in 
order  to  secure  their  goodwill  and  favour.  A  mere  passing 
observation,  but  somehow  it  grated  on  the  sensibilities  of  the 
City  Fathers.  They  howled  at  Mr.  Morton  till  he  might  have 
thought  he  was  in  the  House  of  Connnons  hinting  dark  things 
about  the  I  )uke  of  Cambridge.  To  that  he  was  used :  but  the 
scene  that  followed  was  not  lacking  in  freshness.  When 
business  was  concluded  and  the  I-iord  Mayor  rose  to  retire,  the 
City  Fathers,  regarding  him  as  the  representative  of  Corfwrat^? 
dignity  just  outraged  and  insulted,  rose  to  their  feet  and 
accompanied  him  with  tunuiltuous  cheering  to  his  carriage. 

Returning,  they  came  upon  Mr.  Morton,  umbrella  under  his 
anil,  making  his  way  out.  Him  they  conducted  to  the  door- 
way with  jeei-s  and  groans  and  hisses,  and  so  saw  him  ott'  on  his 
way  to  Westminster.  Arrived  there,  he  found  himself  just  in 
time  to  put  one  or  two  disagreeable  questions  to  Ministers,  and 
before  the  sitting  closed  had  the  House  yelling  at  him  for  ten 
minutes  whilst  he  stood  on  his  feet  attempting  to  show  that 
in  his  dealings  with  the  volunteer  service  the  Secretan'  of 
State  f<)r  War,  siilH>nied  by  Royal  influence,  was  misleading 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  traitorous  to  the  country. 

The  memory  of  a  glorious  day  like  that  sliould  be  suiUoient 
to  mellow  a  man,  and  make  him  accessible  to  tender  influence 
and  kindly  thought.  For  the  ordinar}*  Ix>ndoner  the  place  to 
spend  a  happy  day  is  Rosherville.     Mr.  Morton  is  distraught 
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between  the  counter  attractions  of  Guildhall  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  diligently  endeavours  to  make  the  best 
of  both.  Now  was  his  opportunity,  with  the  hapless 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this  twenty- 
tive  million  cartloads  of  snow  which  Mr.  Hartley's  fecund  fancy 
had  conjured  up. 

Colonel  Hughes's    He  rosc  quickly  to  his  feet,  and  had  begun  to 

say  something  pleasant,  when  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  came  a  thunderous  voice,  a  noise  like  to 
the  rolling  of  many  drums,  or  to  the  waters  coming  down  at 
Lodore.  It  was  CJolonel  and  Vestry  Clerk  Hughes,  who  had 
something  to  say  about  the  snow,  and  was  disposed  to  say 
it  without  reference  to  any  intention  cherished  by  Mr. 
Morton.  The  member  for  Peterborough  continued  through 
a  sentence  or  two,  but  finding  that  no  one,  least  of  all  Colonel 
Hughes,  took  any  notice  of  him,  he  sat  down,  and  the  Colonel 
had  the  field  to  himself 

The  Colonel's  proposal  was,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  him,  soldierly  and  business-like.  Suppose,  he  said  in 
cftect,  London  goes  to  bed  at  night  and  wakes  in  the  morning 
to  find  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  streets.  The  block  was  too 
enormous  to  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  Vestries  (of  which  he 
spoke  with  all  respect)  or  by  any  other  sanitary  authority. 
But  there  was  one  way  out  of  it.  Let  a  bell  ring,  a  drum  beat, 
or  a  trumpet  sound.  Then  let  every  family,  from  the  head  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  had  passed  the  sixth  standard,  muster  in 
the  hall,  march  forth,  shovel  and  brush  in  hand,  and  clear  away 
the  snow  before  their  owti  door  and  window  ways.  "  Why," 
said  the  Colonel,  glancing  triumphantly  round  his  rapt 
audience,  "in  an  hour  the  pavements  would  be  clean  as  a 
billiard  board."  Then  the  Colonel  sat  down,  Mr.  Morton  got 
his  chance,  and  a  few  strangers  in  the  gallery  were  more  than 
ever  pleased  with  their  privilege  of  being  present  at  deliber- 
ation in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

June  27.— Tiie     A  picturesquc  personality  is  removed  from  the 

()    Gorman  *•  *  *■  •'  /.mi       /■\ir^ 

Mahon.  House  of  Coiumons  by  the  death  of  The  O  Gor- 

man Mahon.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
withdrawn  from  a  date  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  House, 
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upon  the  vacancy  for  Carlow  created  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hlake.  The  O'Cionnan,  as  he  was  usually  called,  had  reached 
a  patriarchal  age,  and,  though  his  constitution  was  singularly 
robust,  he  Wiis  not  equal  to  the  stress  of  Parliamentary 
duties.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  colleagues  to  entertain  him 
at  dinner  on  his  birthday.  I^ast  year  the  party  was  held  as 
usual,  but  the  principal  guest's  seat  was  vacant  The  0'(  lonnan 
Mahon  sent  word  to  say  he  was  not  quite  well  enough  to  turn 
up  on  that  particular  night,  but  he  promisetl  the  "  bho}*5  **  that 
he  would  be  with  them  on  his  next  birthday.  Now  ho  is  dewl. 
and  the  present  House  of  Connnons,  which  had  few  opportun- 
ities of  becoming  actpiainted  with  his  personal  appearance,  i^ill 
know  him  no  more.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  living  last 
week  who  had  a  seat  in  the  unreformed  Parliament,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  was  unseated  on  petition.  He 
passed  a  roving  life  m  Chili,  lighting  indifferently  on  sea  or 
land,  and,  Mr.  Butt  used  to  say,  with  equal  indifference  on 
either  side  of  a  quarrel.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  strong  interest 
in  the  old  warrior,  who  had  a  cheerful  little  custom  of  sitting 
on  the  front  bench  whenever  he  found  Mr.  Gladstone  there, 
and  chatting  with  him  at  length. 

June  28.— chous-   iJr.  I^abouchcrc  is  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and 
luatiiit.  smgular   experience.      If  onmiscience    be  his 

foible,  diplomacy  is  his  forte.     As  he  has  not  in> 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  ho  was  him- 
self at  one  time  in  the  diplomatic  service.     There  is  hardly 
any  phase  of  foreign  politics  which  does  not  suggest  to  him 
a  draft  upon  his  reminiscences.     In  the  discussion  initiated  to- 
night on  the  Foreign  Office  vote  he  told  a  comparatively  new 
story  illustrative  of  how  the  service  he  once  adorned  is  re- 
cruited.    A  young  gentleman,  who  the  CV)mmittee  was  given 
to  understand  now  occupies  the  tirst  rank  in  diplomacy,  sub- 
mitted himself  for  examination  for  the  earliest  appointment 
He  knew  absolutely  npthing  of  the  themes  submitted  to  him 
and  appears,  with  the  lighthearte<lness  peculiar  to  Mr.  Labou 
<h('n 's  conteniporaries  in  diplomatic  career,  to  have  gone  i 
for  his  examination  merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing — a  kir 
of  prort'ss  wlitTcl^y  a  dull  hour  between  breakfast  and  lunehc 
might  be  whilcd  away.     To  his  unbounded  surprise  he  fou 
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himself  not  only  passed,  but  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  met  the  examiner,  and,  with  the  freedom 
apparently  permissible  in  these  early  days  of  diplomacy,  asked 
him  upon  what  possible  consideration  he  had  been  passed, 
seeing  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  on  the  points  on  which 
he  was  examined. 

"  That  is  just  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  great  man  ;  "  we 
saw  you  knew  nothing,  but  your  manner  was  so  free  from  con- 
straint under  what  to  some  people  would  have  been  peculiarly 
embarrassing  circumstances,  that  we  said  to  each  other :  '  That's 
the  very  man  to  make  a  diplomatist ' ;  and  so  we  gave  you  a 
start  on  your  career.' 

A  model  Under    The  little  storv  was  introduced  to  Sir  James 

Fergusson's  notice  by  way  of  prelude  to  Mr. 
Labouchere's  genial  declaration  of  personal  belief  that 
Under  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Aftairs,  and  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body  generally,  are  of  all  men  the  most 
ignorant. 

This  is  a  discipline  Sir  James  Fergusson  is  able  to  bear  with 
provoking  equanimity.  If  he  were  Mr.  Labouchere's  sole 
audience  even  the  irrepressible  spirits  of  that  gentleman  would 
flag.  For  all  immediate  efl^ect  observable,  the  member  for 
Northampton  might  as  well  go  out  to  Egypt,  sit  down  before 
the  Sphinx,  tweak  its  nose,  pull  its  ears,  and  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  equanimity  of  centuries  by  quips  and  cranks.  Sir 
James  Fergusson  has  not  succeeded  in  impressing  the  House 
of  Commons  with  conviction  of  singular  abiUty,  or  even  of 
ordinary  capacity,  as  it  is  looked  for  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  But  as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  is 
heaven-bom.  His  stolid  imperturbability  is  of  greater  value 
to  his  chief  and  his  colleagues  than  would  be  any  measure  of 
scintillating  brilliancy.  Under  existing  circumstances,  with  a 
strong  and  capable  man  holding  the  threads  of  Government 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
what  is  wanted  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  telephone.  Doubtless,  in  other  conditions.  Sir  James 
Fergusson  could  command  the  admiration  of  the  House  by 
lightness  of  touch,  wealth  of  fancy,  and  flexibility  of  fence. 
He  is  content  to  sink  all  considerations  of  personal  prominence 
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ill  obedience  to  that  sense  of  duty  to  his  (^ueen  and  countn'  i»f 
which  the  great  exemplar  sits  on  his  right-hand  side  on  the 
Treasury  bench. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  embarrassment  that  would 
disturb  social  and  business  life  if  a  telephone  engaged  by  the 
half-hour  or  tiye  minutes  were  to  vary  an  inter\'iew  by  inter- 
posing casual  observations  of  its  own.  Sir  James  Fergusson 
knows  better  than  that.  When  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Picton» 
or  Mr.  Morton,  places  on  the  paper  addressed  to  him  questioas 
aftecting  foreign  policy,  he  rises  slowly,  deliberately  selects  u 
document  properly  labelled,  and  with  stolid  manner  and  un- 
ruffled voice  reads  out  what  is  wTittcn  for  him. 

In  early  stages  of  his  Parliamentary  career  he  was  apt  to  l»e 
entrapped  by  pei-sistent  interrogators,  who  sprang  uix>n  hhn 
supplementary  (juestions.  That  is  a  course  of  procedure  much 
to  Ik)  deplored.  When  a  question  is  written  down  and  circul- 
ated with  the  votes,  it  is  easy  enough  for  a  chief  clerk,  in  the 
leisurely  retirement  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  write  out  an 
answer  on  foolscap.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  foresee  con- 
tingent (piestions  and  prepare  suitable  answers.  Suddenly 
assailed  by  a  supplementary  question,  Sir  James  Fergusson. 
new  to  the  ottice,  was  wont  to  rise,  gasp  out  a  sentence  of 
clouded  meaning,  and,  whilst  the  battled  inquirer  was  endeav- 
ouring to  master  its  intricacy,  the  Speaker  came  to  the 
Minister's  rescue  by  calling  on  the  next  question.  Sir  James 
doi\s  l>etter  than  that  now.  The  other  day,  to  the  delight  of 
an  unexpecting  House,  he  neatly  floored  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
had  put  to  him  a  carefully  constnicted  question  about  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Sir  James  read  to  him  an  answer  fiill  of 
sonorous  words  signifying  nothing. 

"Am  1,"  asked  Mr.  Labouchere  in  his  most  insinuating 
voice,  "  to  undei-stand  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  means 
so-and-so  ( " 

**The  hon.  member,"  said  the  Under  Secretary,  moment- 
arily rising  to  the  height  of  his  great  chief,  "  is  not  to  imder- 
stand  me  to  mean  anvthinjj  more  than  I  have  said." 

Sir  James  Fergusson  is  not  always  as  good  as  that.  But 
his  aytTJigr  vahie  to  Her  Majesty's  (iovemment,  his  beneticent 
agency  in  saving  the  time  of  the  House  of  (.V)mmons,  and 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Kurope,  is  incalculable. 
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June   29.— The     Lord  Cranbome  is  in  many   respects  the  very 

Premiers  son.  /»i»/«i  tti  i*  n     •, 

reverse  ot  his  father.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
massive,  black-bearded  visage  of  the  Premier,  being,  on  the 
contrar}^  sHght  in  figure  and  boyish-looking  in  the  face,  making 
only  the  mildest  attempt  at  cultivating  a  moustache,  and  that 
up  to  the  present  time  not  a  full  success.  Although  he  has 
been  in  the  House  for  some  years,  he  still  is  aJBTected  by  Parlia- 
mentary fright.  Last  night,  when  he  naively  proposed  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and,  the 
motion  being  resisted  from  the  Treasury  bench,  he  learned 
from  the  Speaker  that  he  was  imperilling  his  chance  of  subse- 
quently taking  part  in  the  discussion,  he  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  hardly  speak.  Addressing  the  House  this  evening 
his  nerv^ousness  was  almost  painful  to  the  onlookers.  He  rubs 
his  right  hand  up  and  down  his  ribs  and  chest  even  more  per- 
sistently than  does  Mr.  Goschen  when  he  is  withdrawing  a 
Bill  or  explaining  away  a  portion  of  his  Budget  scheme.  He 
loses  all  command  of  his  voice,  and  sometimes  leads  to  out- 
bursts of  laughter  by  declaiming  a  truism  or  a  common- 
place in  tragic  tones.  This  evening,  when  in  thunderous 
accents  he  announced  the  familiar  and  incontrovertible  fact 
that  "  after  the  second  reading  there  comes  committee,"  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  House  should  laugh.  As  an 
oratorical  eftbrt  the  speech  was  not  a  triumph,  but  the 
House  recognised  in  it  an  independent  and  painstaking  effort 
to  grapple  with  an  important  question,  and  cheered  him 
accordingly. 

June   30.- The     There  is  a  pretty  story  current  in  the  House 

son  of  Jesse.  .,  ^     t  t  i.  /.-.-- 

to-night,  repeated  on  the  authonty  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  A  lady,  examining  her  Sunday-school  class  at 
Highbury,  asked  a  promising  little  girl,  "  Who  was  David  ? " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  the  child,  "  he  was  the  son  of  Jesse 
CoUincrs." 
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THE   ABSENT  LEADER. 

A  Pitcher  that  went  too  often  to  the  Well — A  Prophecy — The  Irish  Leaden — 
^Ir.  McCarthy— Mr.  O'Brien— Boulogne— Mr.  Sexton— **  Hm  "  Healy- 
John  Dillon — Mr.  Chamherlain — Mr.  Atkinson — Mr.  Seymour  Kc«y— Mr. 
Caldwell — His  Great  Speech — No  Answer ! 

J^^y    !**•  —  -^    ^Ir.  Smith  was  again  absent  fix)m  his  place  in 
went  too  often    the  Couinions  to-day,  and  is  not  likely  to  retuni 

to  the  welL  ^  .1  •  j  j    t_  • 

unless  special  occasion  demand  his  presence, 
which  is  not  likely.  He  has  made  a  gallant  tight  against  ill- 
ness, faithful  even  to  his  own  detriment  in  his  performance  of 
his  duty  to  his  Queen  and  country.  A  fortnight  ago,  in  rarely 
hot  weather,  when  sunuiier  coats  and  light  waistcoats  were 
de  rigmur,  Mr.  Smith  brought  in  his  carriage  rug,  and  path- 
etically sat  on  the  Treasury  bench  with  this  protection  round 
his  knees.  One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  guests  who  sat  near  him  at 
Hatfield  yesterday  tells  me  he  looked  more  Uke  a  corpse 
than  a  living  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  would  be  well  content  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  present  Session,  satisfied  with  the  high  position  he 
has  won  for  himself  by  his  Leadership  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  next  Session  is  positively  the  last  that  even  the 
present  Government  can  hope  to  stretch  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment into.  It  would  be  exceedingly  awkward  to  be  heed 
by  the  necessity  of  changing  the  Leader  at  such  a  junc- 
ture. It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  retire  last 
year,  aiKl  even  the  year  before.  Each  time  he  was  asked 
to  defer  his  decision,  and  being  to  a  considerable  extent  brought 
round  by  the  rest  acquired  during  the  recess,  he  again  under- 
took the  task.  But,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Lord 
Salisbury  a  fortnight  ago  when  his  health  began  to  show 
signs  of  again  breaking  down,  "  A  pitcher  that  goes  often  to 
the  well  will  be  broken  at  last,"  and  he  may  with  just  reason 
demand  the  rest  and  quietude  he  has  well  earned. 
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A  prophecy.       In  yicw  of  the  possibility  of  a  vacancy  in  the 

Leadership  it  is  noticed  that  during  Mr.  Smith's 
temporary  withdrawal  Mr.  Goschen  takes  his  place,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  a  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
Leadership.  That  is  an  assumption,  however,  that  goes  too  far, 
as  disposing  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  a  Minister  who,  except  at  certain 
times  or  when  the  Budget  is  in  preparation,  has  less  work  to 
do  than  any  other  of  similar  rank.  That  is  why  in  ordinary 
circumstances  the  functions  of  Leader  of  the  House  are 
usually  joined  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Balfour,  with  Ireland  on  his  hands,  could  scarcely  under- 
take the  duty  of  being  in  his  place  from  question-time  till  the 
Speaker  leaves  the  Chair,  as  is  expected  from  the  Leader. 
Whenever  the  time  comes  for  final  decision  as  to  the  Leader- 
ship to  be  made,  Mr.  Balfour  will  come  to  the  front,  impelled 
by  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers. These  are  willing  enough  to  use  Mr.  Goschen,  but  they 
do  not  like  him,  and  would  never  willingly  follow  him. 

July  22.  --  The   Mr.   Johu   Dillon   and    Mr.   William    O'Brien, 

Irish  le&4.le]rs 

having  seized  the  earUest  opportunity  of  clearly 
defining  their  attitude  towards  their  formerly  revered  chief, 
have  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  political  arena.  Mr. 
Dillon  has  retired  to  a  watering-place  to  recruit,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  settled  down  in  the  Irish  county  which,  it  is 
announced,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  next  novel  His  first 
was  scarcely  so  good  or  so  successful  as  to  suggest  an  early 
return  to  the  field.  It  was  marked  by  the  failings  which 
handicap  his  platform  and  Parhamentary  eloquence.  It  was 
occasionally  turgid,  often  dull  or  utterly  devoid  of  per- 
spective. All  his  minnows  (supposing  they  were  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Irish  Question)  disported  themselves  as  whales, 
and  the  thread  of  the  story,  attenuated  at  best,  was  apt  to  be 
lost,  while  Mr.  O'Brien  talked  political  parables.  People 
bought  and  read  the  book  because  the  author  was  just 
out  of  prison  or  just  going  to  prison,  or  had  just  baffled 
ilr.  Balfour's  mjTmidons  and  got  safely  away  to  Havre, 
after  a  perilous  passage  in  an  inadequate  barque.  At  the 
time  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  personage,  and  so  his  novel  was  asked 
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tor  at  Mudie's,  and  some  people,  it  is  siiid,  road  it  tliroUL:L 
l)Ut  tlir  public  is  very  tickle  in  these  matters,  and  Mr 
()'l)rirn's  next  novel  will  have  this  disadvantas^e,  ani«»iij 
others,  that  its  author  has  iallen  from  his  hi.trh  estati-  in  tlu- 
])olitical  world. 

Mr.  Mc(\irtiiy.       11  r.  O'Hrien's  personal  deeadenee  will  have  if^ 

eti'eet  upon  a  far  more  important  proldem  than 
tln^  success  or  failure  of  a  three-volume  novel.  Mr.  .lustiii 
McCarthv,  as  everyone  knows,  is  Mr.  Tanieirs  su<*eo>s4»r 
only  [tro  frm.  No  one  unfamiliar  with  his  |)ersonality  and 
with  the  cireumstanees  of  his  daily  life  knows  what  a  sacritioo 
he  mad<^  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  set  up  as  lt';idtr 
of  the  majority  of  Irish  members  who  preferred  patriotiMu  t** 
Paruelli-sm.  He  was  nominated  for  the  ottiee,  not  lK*raus<'  lu- 
is  a  heaven-horn  leader,  but  because  he  would  least  divide  the 
party.  That  arran^^Muent  was  always  understcHxl  to  l»e  u 
temporary  one,  and  when,  next  Session,  the  Irish  niendi'r^ 
fon^^ather,  it  will  ])e  with  a  new  captain,  whose  appdntmenl. 
it  is  intended,  shall  be  permanent. 

Mr.  o'lJricn.  Who  shall  it  be  ^     If  the  question  had  arist-n  a 

year  atro,  or  Mr.  OHrien  had  been  available  a** 
a  candidate  when,  last  Xoyemi)er,  the  vacancy  was  ereate<l. 
tliere  is  no  doubt  the  choice  would  have  fahen  on  him. 
i'nder  Mr.  Darnell's  leadershij)  he  lOok  a  more  pn.>mint*ni 
]»art  in  rarliamentary  debate  than  did  Mr.  Dilbm.  nor  was 
the  pr<»portion  disturbed  in  their  little  tours  through 
Ireland.  They  often  hunted  in  couples,  but  it  was  note- 
worthy, and  seemed  natural,  that  when  they  apjH\anKl  on  the 
plattorm  Mr.  O'lJrien  should  sp(uik  first,  Mr.  Dillon  fallins; 
into  the  se((>n(l  line.  It  was  the  siimc  in  the  House  of 
Coinmons,  thouudi  with  that  audience,  who.se  jndpnent  of 
men  is  never  at  fault,  Mr.  Dillon,  from  the  first,  earrie<l  the 
Lrreati-r  wei«^dit  in  debate. 

Ji.niio^iM.  Tbr  rrash  that  overwhelmed  Mr.  Pamoll  found 

.Mr.  ( )  IJrien  in  Ameri(!a.  and  he  came  home  ri/§ 
l>ouloLrne.  That  was  the  fatal  stej)  in  his  earwr  from  which 
be    lijis    no!    yet     reeoyered    and    probably    never  will.     His 
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hysterical  sobs  transmitted  by  cable  under  the  melancholy 
ocean,  his  waving  of  a  tear-stained  handkerchief  in  assurance 
that,  faithful  as  Mrs  Micawber,  he  would  *'  never  desert  "  his 
old  chief,  presented  his  character  in  a  new  light.  He  had 
always  been  regarded  as  emotional  ;  this  was  maudlin. 
When  at  length  he  reached  Boulogne,  he  arranged  a  series  of 
interviews  and  congratulations  with  stealthy  comings  and 
goings,  stage  whispers  and  blue  lights  that  better  fitted  a  two- 
penny theatre  than  the  stage  of  real  life.  The  farce  was 
redeemed  from  puerility  only  by  the  pale,  set  face,  the  im- 
passive figure,  and  the  cool,  calculating  gaze  of  Mr.  Pamell. 
Before  Mr.  O'Brien  appeared  on  the  scene  the  member  for 
Cork  had  seemed  to  be  utterly  defeated.  Now,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  motives  which  puzzled  the  public,  he  was  set  up  again 
with  another  chance,  and  with  consummate  skill  made  so 
much  of  it  that  for  a  while,  even  in  what  had  seemed  the 
hour  of  assured  victory,  the  fate  of  Ireland  again  trembled  in 
the  balance,  and  the  enemies  of  Home  Rule,  looking  on, 
audibly  chuckled  at  this  unexpected  diversion  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Sexton.       Apart  from  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  there 

are  two  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party  who  might  well  be  considered  in  nmning  for  the 
leadership.  One  is  Mr.  Sexton,  the  other  Mr.  Tim  Healy. 
The  fonner,  owing  to  the  absence  of  other  prominent  members 
of  the  party,  enjoyed  last  Session  unusual  opportunities  of 
coming  to  the  front,  and  he  certainly  made  the  most  of  them. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  he  displayed  a 
mastery  of  details  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
He  was  assiduous  in  attendance  through  the  Conmiittee 
stage,  unwearjdng  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  amendments, 
some  accepted  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  improvements  on  the 
Bill.  If  he  were  only  gifted  Avith  a  modicum  of  modesty,  his 
position  in  Parliament  would  be  a  very  dificrent  one,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  Mr.  Pamell's 
successor.  Mr.  Sexton  is  unhappily  afflicted  with  a  mor- 
bid, exorbitant  self-conceit,  which  makes  him  personally 
unpopular  with  his  colleagues,  and  inflicts  sore  suffering  on 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  so  in  love  with  the  soimd  of 
his  own  voice   that  when  once  he  falls  under  its  seductive 
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inHiinnce  time  nnd  space  aro  annihilated,  ami  no  <iiic  ran  twv 
when  lie  will  give  others  a  chanc-c  of  boing  hcanL  Hi« 
s|K't'<'hcs  all  nni  to  seed  for  lack  of  timely  croppinff.  An  aWe 
debatcr.occasionnHy  capable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  clotpience, 
this  fatal  fiicility  of  word-spinning  has  hccn  his  niin,  and 
there  is  no  sign  in  recent  times  of  any  dctennincd  efl'ort  to 
iiianfiilly  grii])ple  with  the  weakness. 

" Tim "' Hwily.  Kor  quitc  other  reasons  Mr.  Tim  Hcalyis  passnl 
over  when  tho  question  of  Jlr.  Pamcll's  succesKor 
is  discussed  Since  the  Irish  Party  are  chronically  in  Opposi- 
tion, "  Tim  "  would,  if  it  nuit^l 
his  circumstances, makeauiodcl 
leader.  With  Sir  William  Har- 
court  leading  from  the  Trcasun- 
bench,  Mr.  Balfour  in  charge  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench, 
and  Tim  Healy  below  the  gang- 
way, captain  of  the  Irish  contin- 
gent, there  would  be  no  more 
room  for  the  complaint  of  dul- 
ness  in  party  proceedings.  Mr. 
Hcaly  has  other  qualitications 
for  tho  post  than  that  of  com- 
bativeness.  He  is  singularly 
well  acquainted  with  the  fomiB 
-^^  and  precedents  of  the  House,  as 
^  Mr.  Goschen  learned  last  year 
when  he  upset  his  Budget 
scheme  on  a  point  of  order 
arising  out  of  the  proposed  dis- 
tribution of  the  grant  in  aid  of 
publicans.  He  is  an  agile  de- 
bater, with  a  wonderfidly  quick 
eye  for  a  flaw  in  a  Government 
n»-iisiiiv.  He  knows  the  Irish  (Question  at*  fimd,  and  in 
spill,'  of  a  manner  ot'ciisionally,  and,  I  believe,  deliberately. 
(.ciiu'sc.  he  is  liked  ami  respccteil  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  IVopio  may,  and  the  great  luajority  do,  diiler  from 
him   on    matters    of   opiuiotL     No  one  except  Mr.   Pamcll. 
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whose  standard  of  honour  is  unworkably  high,  ever  threw  a 
doubt  on  *'  Tim's "  honesty  of  purpose.  But  Mr.  Healy  has 
other  chiims  upon  him.  He  has  within  a  few  years  estab- 
Hshed  a  large  and  growing  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  though  he 
never  shirks  his  duty  as  a  member  of  ParUament,  often  with- 
drawing from  hicrative  business  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  order 
to  watch  an  important  Irish  measure  through,  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  abandon  his  profession  and  devote  himself  to  political 
life  with  the  completeness  that  would  be  necessary  for  anyone 
but  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  ofiBce  that  gentleman  lately  held. 

John  Dillon.      In  thcse  circumstauccs  Ireland  is  happy,  and 

the  House  of  Commons  will  be  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Dillon.  For  eleven 
years,  with  intervals  occasioned  by  ill-health  and  residence  in 
jail,  Mr.  Dillon  has  lent  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  a 
character  and  dignity  sorely  needed  in  view  of  the  personal 
standing  and  pubhc  eccentricities  of  some  of  the  late  Mr. 
Biggar's  "  lambs."  He  has  gone  as  far  as  any  of  his  colleagues 
in  his  defiance  of  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere.  On  a  memorable  occasion  he  stood  with  folded 
arms  and  flashing  eyes  angrily  denying  the  Speaker's  right  to 
interrupt  him,  for  which  unprecedented  breach  of  order  he 
was  presently  '*  named  "  and  suspended  from  further  attend- 
ance till  purged  of  his  offence.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
will  forgive  anything  to  a  man  in  whose  honesty  of  purpose  it 
believes,  and  it  never  for  long  quarrelled  with  John  Dillon. 
His  succession  to  Mr.  Pamell  would  be  a  tower  of  strength 
for  a  sorely  badgered  party. 

jiUy  24.  —  Mr.     >Ir.  Chamberlain's  absence  from  the  Prince  of 

Wales's  dinner  party  last  night  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Germany  and  the  Tyrol. 
He  will  have  opportunity  in  the  course  of  his  holiday  to 
reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  position  he  holds  in  public  life. 
He,  though  the  cherished  companion  of  marquises,  dukes,  and 
a'  that,  is  still  plain  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  private  member  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  once  he  stood  a  powerful 
Minister,  with  the  succession  to  the  leadership  of  the  party 
apparently  assured.     He   has  this  year  taken  little  part  in 
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political  warfare,  whether  in  the  House  of  ComiiionB  or  <>n 
the  platform.  If  ho  has  phinged  anj-where,  it  has  been  into 
the  vortex  of  social  life.  Amongst  the  various  phases  of 
his  remarkable  and  interesting  career  nono  has  been  so 
striking  as  his  success  in  the  social  world. 

In  reaching  the  position  Mr.  ChainlMjrIlun  now  commands 


hi'  had  to  battle  with  ])GrsonaI  opposition  in  hi^h  places  tliat 
at  one  time  reached  the  force  of  frenzy.  I'p  to  the  summer 
of  IHsa  he  was  the  mark  for  the  esjx^iol  obloquy  of  those 
^eiitleiucn  of  Kngland  amongst  whom  he  now  ranges  himself. 
and  with  whom  he  Is  almost  as  acceptable  as  if  his  grand- 
liithtT  had  W'L-n  a  duke  At  that  i>eriofl  even  the  bittvr 
|)C'rs<innl  hatred  of  Mr.  (dadstone  existing  amongst  the 
( 'misurvatives    yielded    to    the    height    ond   depth    of    the 
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abhorrence  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  held.  The  very 
process  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  aspect  wxis 
metamorphosed  atoned  for  his  former  obnoxiousness,  and 
straightway  endeared  him  to  what  were  wont  to  be  regarded 
as  his  hereditary  and  natural  foes.  At  a  sudden  crisis  he 
turned  sharply  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  became  his  bitterest  and 
most  powerful  adversary,  and  thereby  endeared  himself  to  the 
Conservative  mind. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  personally  a  more  potent  influence  in 
poUtical  life  to-day  than  he  has  been  at  any  earlier  period  of  a 
busy  and  prosperous  life.  The  political  principle  he  avows 
is  every  day  loosening  its  hold  on  the  section  of  the  country 
that  once  avowed  it.  Bye-election  after  bye-election  has  dealt 
him  and  his  party  a  seriesof  heavy  blows.  Such  demonstration 
of  public  opinion  taking  practical  effect  in  cutting  oflf  his 
following  would  seem  to  point  to  the  gradual  weakening  and 
final  decay  of  the  power  of  the  principal  personage  in  the 
party.  As  long  as  he  could  command  some  seventy  votes  he 
was,  naturally,  a  power  in  the  House  of  Commons;  with 
the  party  diminished  in  numbers,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
look  for  some  lowering  of  the  leader's  crest,  some  indication 
of  the  undermining  of  his  power.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  person- 
ality is  so  strong,  his  ability  so  conspicuous,  and  his  generalship 
so  brilliant,  that  his  influence  accumulates  though  his  party 
decays.  It  has  been  shown  this  Session  in  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  deeply-rooted  dislike  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
and  in  face  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  Mr.  Goschen,  he 
has  imposed  upon  the  Conservative  Government  the  task  of 
introducing  and  carrying  so  thoroughly  Radical  a  measure  as 
the  Free  Education  Bill. 

^"^\  ^p'~^^^'  ^Ir.  Atkinson,  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  a  volu- 
minous, carelessly-tied  neckcloth  of  palest 
salmon  colour,  gave  quite  a  summer  aspect  to  the  House  to- 
night. He  had  a  breezy  way  of  suddenly  turning  up  in 
various  quarters  of  the  House  which  lent  a  new  charm  to  his 
presence.  AVTien  he  rose  to  make  his  earliest  objection  to  the 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Bill  he  presented  himself  from  his 
accustomed  seat  immediately  •  behind  Ministers,  a  position 
usually    indicative    of  exceptionally   close   adhesion    to   the 
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OnvcniiiR'iitot'tlic  dav.  Anun  the  {mlu  siilimtn  necktie  flaiiii't) 
frimi  Ih'Iow  tlic  K«nfTw:iy,  jiimI  presently  it  was  scon  strpaiiiiti;: 
fortli  iiK  .Mr.  Atkinson  llaslierl  througli  the  d(K>rway  on  inw  nt 
his  inniRToiis  rciivats  jxmr  ntirnj-  Mtnli-r.  The  niciiihor  fi-r 
Hostim  h:is  led  through  tlie  week  a  somewhat  tinntiUiious  hf*;. 
¥oT  iiioiitlis  ho  (iifiajtiicitri'd  from  Pariianiontary  ken.  and  \iM 
at  the  tinn-  when  ]>e(>])!e  ha<l  forgotten  his  t^xistvnw  he  wa> 
disoovei-cd  sittiiif,'  in  consolatory  contiguity  to  his  leaders  on 
the  TrpasiuT  bench.  Taking  into  account  the  interval  of  his 
absence,  it  seemed  to  have  OL-eiirred  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty 


to  make  up  the  average,  and  in  these  closing  daj-s  of  the 
Session  lie  has  set  himself  to  the  task  with  an  energy  that  has 
already  siic<'eedod. 

Mr-    Kryiiiour      It  is  a  hap|»y  coincidence,  illustrative  of  the 
'^^'  resources  of  the  House  of  Cominona,  that  whilst 

tlie  Opposition  have  their  Aljiheus  (leophas  Morton,  the 
Ministerialists  should  have  their  Henry  John  Atkin»m.  It  is 
irnt;  the  ()piM)sitiiin  i-un  also  boast  their  Seymonr  Keay,  for 
whom  then-  is  no  parallel  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  or  iiideii] 
elsewhere.     IJiil  Mr.  Kcay,  after  a  promising  opening,  has, so  t" 
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speak,  gone  under.  In  the  Connnittec  stage  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill,  whilst  Mr.  Atkinson  was  at  Prague,  and  Alpheus 
< ,'leophas  was  comparatively  quiescent,  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  was 
a  leading  personage  in  debate.  He  was  vaguely  credited  with 
having  discovered  some  serious  default  in '  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Bill.  He  had  privately  called  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  explained  the  whole  matter.  Some  authorities 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  understood  it.  How- 
ever it  be,  Mr.  Keay  summed  up  his  criticism  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment,  which  possibly  might  have  presented  some 
glimmering  of  sense  and  ordered  purpose  if,  unhappily,  he  had 
not  imdertaken  to  explain  it. 

This  he  did  in  quite  a  series  of  speeches,  which  under- 
mined even  Mr.  Gladstone's  belief  that  he  had  grasped  the 
hon.  member's  main  intention.  After  a  while  Mr.  Keay  was 
stricken  with  influenza,  and  tem])orarily  withdrew  from  the 
ParUaraentary  arena.  When  he  came  back  the  Land  Bill  was 
through  Committee  ;  and  though  he  brought  up  his  amend- 
ment again  on  the  report  stage,  and  spent  some  fresh  hours  in 
explaining  it,  the  bloom  had  gone  oil*  it,  and  Mr.  Keay  could 
not  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  prolongation  of  his  remarks. 

On  Thursday  the  Land  Bill  came  once  more  before  the 
House  of  Conunons  for  consideration  of  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Keay,  who  had  observed  with  secret  (;hagrin  Mr. 
Morton  s  prominence  in  debate,  and  had  more  openly  resented 
.the  volatile  manner  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  saw  his  opportunity  and 
prepared  to  seize  it.  He  was  down  early,  and  secured  the 
corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  bringing  with  him  a  pile  of 
papers,  including  notes  made  for  the  series  of  speeches  in  Com- 
mittee, closured  by  the  influenza.  The  point  in  the  Bill  to 
which — at  least  to  conunence  with — he  desired  to  call  atten- 
tion had  reference  to  the  automatic  action  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  and  the  "cancellation  of  stock."  Mr.  Keay  looked  linger- 
ingly  at  the  vacant  seat  that  had  been  Hlled  by  the  member 
for  Mid-I^othian  when  last  he  delighted  the  House  with 
those  evidences  of  financial  ability  which  indicate  where 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  found  when  the 
country  is  ripe  for  a  successor  worthy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Sir 
William  Harcourt   was   in  his   place,  but   Mr.   Keay  is  not 
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without  suspicion  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  regards  him.  if 
not  >vith  impatience,  at  least  with  a  lack  of  full  apprceiatioiL 
Indeed,  though  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  for  a  brief  peri<id 
tilled  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  SejTnour 
Keay  shares  Mr.  (loschen's  scepticism  as.  to  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  science  of  finance.  However,  he  might  learn 
something  now  if  he  would  give  up  his  engagement  to  <line  at 
Marlborough  House  and  listen  to  Mr.  Keay  on  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  holdings  subject  tt* 
purchase  annuity. 

When  Mr.  Keay  rose  Sir  William  Harcourt  rose  also  and 
left  the  House,  regardless  of  the  opportunity  provided  for  him. 
There  remained  at  least  eight  other  members,  and  to 
these,  and  to  the  world  listening  at  the  doorway,  Mr.  Keay 
proceeded  to  present  his  views.  He  got  along  very  well  till 
the  accident  of  Mr.  Balfour*s  looking  in  reminded  him  of 
something  the  ri^^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  said  seven  or  eight 
weeks  ago,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intent,  was  not 
laudatory  of  the  member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  This  was  "the 
attack  on  me  by  the  Chief  Secretary  "  to  which  many  refer- 
ences had  been  made  in  the  pre-iniiuenza  period.  Now  Mr. 
Keay  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  go  into  the  uiatter 
thoroughly,  presently  returning  to  take  up  the  thread  of  hb 
discourse  on  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Putting  on  his  pince-nez,  the  more  fiiUy  to  enjoy  the 
writhing  of  the  Chief  Secretary  under  the  lash,  he  prooeeded 
to  administer  it.  He  ha<l  not  got  through  many  sentenceft. 
when  the  Speaker  interiK)se<l  with  a  threatening  cry  of 
"Order!"  Mr.  Keay  thereupon  adroitly  harked  back  to  the 
Sinking  Fund :  but  after  a  while  something  reminded  him 
again  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  attack,  and  he  again  propoeed  to 
answer  it.  Once  more  the  S|K?aker  interposed  with  increasing 
severity,  and  Seymour,  with  incredible  rapidity,  shunted  him- 
self on  to  the  piu'chase  of  aimuity  line.  When,  a  third  tune. 
the  Speaker  had  occiusiun  to  interpose,  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
was  encouraged  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  motion  should 
be  made  to  the  irteca  that  the  meniber  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
be  not  heard  for  the  remainder  of  the  Sessioa 

The  House,  waking  uj),  cheered  this  enthusiasticall}* ;  and 
the  Speaker,  whilst  ruling  it  out  of  order,  adopted  a  tone  and 
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manner  that  indicated  the  possible  approach  of  a  time  when 
such  a  motion  might  be  made.  Under  this  portentous  threat 
Mr.  Keay  subsided,  listening  with  a  ghastly  smile  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  alluded  to  his  erudite  speech  as 
"  a  long  rigmarole." 

That  he  knew  was  mere  jealousy. 

»^«iy ,  ?^'"^^^^-      The  closing  days  of  a  memorable  and  useful 

Session  were  shadowed  to-night  by  an  untoward 
incident.  The  Scotch  votes  at  length  reached,  the  Scotch 
members  were  determined  to  show  that,  with  opportunity 
given,  they  did  not  fall  short  of  the  Irish  members  in 
oratorical  gifts.  The  vote  had,  indeed,  been  approached  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  had  been  notified  by 
the  Chairman  of  his  opportunity.  But  the  member  for  St. 
RoUox  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  tempt  Providence  by  such 
flinging  away  of  opportimity.  Thqre  was  no  use  disguising  the 
fact  that  he  had  come  dxywa  prepared  to  deUver  his  oration. 
He  had  the  notes  for  it  actually  in  his  possession,  in  proof 
whereof  he  tugged  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  bale  of  goods 
which  at  firet  sight  members  were  inclined  to  surmise  con- 
tained a  sample  of  the  art  of  caUco  printing,  which,  when  not 
engaged  in  Parliamentary  duties,  Mr.  Caldwell  carries  ^on  at 
sweetly-named  Milton  of  Campsie.  These  were  truly  the 
notes  of  his  speech,  and  as  he  waved  them  to  and  fro  he 
carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  hon.  members  that,  seeing 
it  was  already  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  it  would  be  well 
to  postpone  delivery  of  the  oration. 

Mr.  Caldwell  had  occasion  this  afternoon  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  early  morning  ruse.  As  he 
sat  and  surveyed  the  benches  at  question-time,  his  face 
beaming  with  satisfaction  and  his  pocket  bulging  with  notes, 
he  contrasted  the  appearance  of  the  House  with  that  pre- 
sented at  the  hour  when  the  unsympathetic  Chairman  of 
Committees  had  called  upon  him.  Then  the  Chamber  was 
more  than  half  empty,  and  the  audience  altogether  wearj^ 
Now,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  there  was  a 
brimming  House,  probably  brought  together  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  a  carefiilly-prepared  lecture  on  the  Educational 
Condition  of  Scotland. 
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FiVorything  comes  to  an  end,  even  questions  in  the  Hoiisi- 
of  Coimnons,  and  when  the  last  had  Ihhmx  dis|M>sed  of.  Mr. 
Caldwell  beheld  his  opportunity  within  reach.  Tlie  Houm* 
went  into  C  oniniittee  of  Supply,  and  the  Fxird  Adv<x*ate  cx- 
])laiiie(l,  in  one  of  his  hicid  and  compendious  siKirhes.  how 
Scotland  stood  in  the  matter  of  education.  His  stateuieni 
bristled  with  figures  and  infonnation.  It  roamed  over  xhv 
whole  Held,  and  those  who  cared  to  listen  were  placetl  in  jmjs- 
session  of  full  information  on  the  subject. 

The  nund)erwasnot  inconveniently  great,  (^uestionsoverthr 
audience  had  swiftly  melted  away.  Still  there  were  a  score  or 
two  listeuing  with  intelHgent  interest  to  the  unvarnished  tale 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  which  took  exactly  twenty  minutes  to 
tell.  That  was  bri(^f  for  a  Scotch  member  cognisant  of  the 
existence  of  special  wires  in  connection  with  the  local  jwpers. 
It  is  only  in  Scotland  that  the  dwindling  practice  of  Parlia- 
mentary reporting  exists  in  its  ancient  ruthless  vigour.  Tlie 
Scotch  arc  a  "  dour "  race,  capable  of  reading  six  or  oven 
seven  colunms  of  a  day's  ordinarj'  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
Even  if  some  weaker  brethren  do  not  really  enjoy  the  exen'ise. 
thev  remember  that,  in  many  cases,  before  thev  obtain  a  news- 
j)aper  bang  goes  a  penny,  and  they  like  to  have  a  j)ennyworth 
provided.  The  House  of  Commons  suffers  from  this  national 
characteristic,  inasnuich  i\s  it  leads  to  ruthless  eoni])ctition 
among  Scotch  members  for  the  lengthiest  S})eech  of  the  night. 

In  the  painful  scene  which  followed  later  on  thedelivei^'  of 
Mr.  Caldwell's  oration  he  pointedly  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at 
that  moment  representatives  of  the  Scotch  papers — a  curiously 
short-lived  race — were  diligently  plying  pen  or  pencil  taking  ftill 
notes  of  the  spei^ches,  and  that  they  would  all  appear  in  print 
on  the  following  day.  Ifuthlessand  remorseless,  in  meuior}*  of 
the  slight  passed  upon  him,  ilr.  Caldwell  hinted  that  his  own 
speech  would,  in  addition,  be  reprinted  and  circulated  in  con- 
venient pamphlet  form,  suitable  for  sale  on  excursion  steamers 
rruising  about  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  at  other  places  of  holiday 
resort. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  however,  at  this  time  unconscious  of  his 
doom,  recognised  in  the  brevity  of  the  Lord  Advocate  a 
gracious  and  apja'ojn-iate  tribute  to  him.self.  Whilst  SiH)tift 
and  the  isltjs  and  continents  there  adjacent  were  awaiting  liLs 
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deliverance,  why  should  a  mere  Lord  Advocate  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  ? 

His  great  8i)eecii.    It  was  closc  upoD  tivo  o'clock  wlicn  the  Lord 

Advocate  resumed  his  seat.  Mr.  Caldwell  rose, 
and,  steadying  himself  on  his  legs,  once  more  produced  the  bale 
of  notes.  Its  reappearance  had  an  effect  not  less  marked  than 
was  observed  in  the  dead  of  the  previous  night.  In  all  parts 
of  the  House  members  rose  and  hurriedly  fled,  till  by  the  time 
Mr.  Caldwell  had  settled  down  into  a  level  pace  the  audience 
dispersed  over  the  benches  before  him  consisted  of  one  Lord 
Advocate,  one  Scotch  member  below  the  gangway  awake,  and 
one  Scotch  member  above  it  asleep. 

This  was  inexplicable ;  but  Mr.  Caldwell  presently  grew  so 
interested  in  his  disquisition  that  he  seemed  hardly  to  notice 
it,  being  probably  buoyed  up  by  expectation  of  a  verbatim 
report  in  the  Scotf^um,  to  be  followed  by  the  reprint  that 
would  presently  fall  like  sunshine  on  the  watering-places  of 
Scotland. 

Quarter  of  an  hour  stole  on  after  quarter,  and  still  Mr. 
Caldwell  went  on.  The  Scotch  member  who  was  awake  rose 
and  guiltily  stole  forth.  His  hon.  friend  above  the  gangw^ay 
slept  on.  The  Lord  Advocate  nodded  approval  with  sus- 
picious regidarity.  Six  o'clock  struck,  and  still  the  impress- 
ive figure  stood  behind  the  empty  front  Opposition  bench, 
and  the  monotonous  voice  filled  the  hapless  chamber.  It  was 
like  printing  so  many  miles  of  calico  at  Milton  of  Campsie. 
Steam  was  up,  and  the  engine  would  go  round  till  the  last 
yard  of  material  was  stamped. 

At  last  this  was  done.  The  engine  stopped  with  a  jerk, 
and  the  Scotch  member  above  the  gangway  opposite,  awaking, 
discovered  Mr.  Caldwell  re-seated  and  collecting  the  folios  of 
his  notes  ])reparatory  to  re-baling  them.  Many  a  man  after 
such  an  ett'ort  would  retire  for  some  refreshment  or  a  walk  on 
the  terrace.  Mr.  Caldwell  knew  the  Lord  Advocate  would 
reply,  and  felt  that  since  the  greater  part  of  his  rejoinder 
must  have  reference  to  his  speech  it  was  only  courteous 
to  remain  to  hear  it.  So  he  sat  expectant — and  when  the 
Lord  Advocate  attempted  to  wind  up  the  debate  the  right 
hon.   gentleman,  replying  lightly    but    effectively   to   other 
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spciikei-s,  said   never  a  word    about  Mr.   Caldwell  and  the 

oration ! 

No  answer!  That  was  inore   than  flesh    and  blood    could 

stand.  Mr.  Caldwell  sat  gasping  for  a  moment. 
and  then  chitching  the  rail  of  the  bench  before  him,  drew 
himself  up,  and  in  tones  more  of  sorrow  than  anger  bewaile<l 
this  act  of  contumacy.  It  was  nothing  to  him.  The  newspaper 
reports  would  revenge  him,  and  afterwards  would  come  the 
pamphlet.  But  Mr.  Caldwell,  as  a  patriotic  Scotchman. 
mourned  with  infinite  pathos  the  action  of  a  Jjord  Advocate 
who,  replying  on  the  debate,  had  utterly  ignored  his  spcecL 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  with  a  rhig  of  triumph  rising  above  tho 
notes  of  lamentation,  '*  only  one  explanation.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  answer  my  speech  because  he  foimd  he 
could  not." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

>UNISTEKS  IN  ESSE  AND  IX  POSSE. 

The   I^n^  Sossioii — Shuttered    Hopes — *'Labby'* — Diplomatiit — Jounulift-- 
Politician — Minister  I" — Leaders  in  the  Commona — "Old   Moimlity** — Mr. 

Gosehen. 

Aug.  1.  —  Tiie      The  Parliamentary  Session  now  dravring  to  a 

long  Setwion.  ,  .     .  ,    "^  ^  i  i  » 

close  IS  m  several  respects  a  memorable  one.    It 
l>egan  lus  an  experiment  in  the  readjustment  of  long  familiar 
arrangements  of  the  .sittings.     Through  the  present  century  it 
has  been  customary  for  Parliament  to  meet  on  an  early  day 
in    February  and    sit   hito    August,  with    brief  recesses   at 
Whitsuntide  and  Kaster.     Up  to  the  birth  of  the  Home  Rule 
Party   in    1<S74   there  was   a  certain    pleasing   regularity  in 
the  working  of  this  strheme.     Parliament  was  summoned  oi 
Febniary  8rd  or  5th,  and,  though  the  heavens  fell,  it  adjoume 
in  time  for  the  oi)eniiig  of  the  other  Session  on  the  inooi 
When    the    Irish    membei's,   first    under   the  leadership 
.Mr.   15utt.  more  effectively  under  that  of  Mr.  Pamell.  to 
)>os.session  of  the  House.  Parliament  met  early  in  the  year, 
tar  past  the  once  siicred  12th  of  August,  and  occasionally  1 
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a  Winter  Session.  The  custom  of  sitting  in  London  through  the 
summer  months  and  going  off  for  the  long  recess  in  the  coolness 
of  autumn  has  ever  troubled  a  section  of  members.  They  recall 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  always  so.  In  the  time  of  the  Georges, 
Parliament  met  in  November,  sat  into  May  or  June,  and  had  a 
fair  share  of  summer-time  for  its  holiday.  Last  year  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  whose  historical  studies  peculiarly  impressed  him  with 
the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  of  the  arrangement,  moved  a 
resolution  proposing  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  He 
was  defeated,  but  by  so  narrow  a  majority  that  the  Government, 
after  their  familiar  manner,  resolved  to  capitulate  before  they 
were  actually  beaten.  It  was  decided  that  the  present  Session 
should  commence  in  November,  resume  after  a  brief  Christmas 
holiday,  and  wind  up  as  early  as  possible  in  July. 

shattereti  iioi)e8.    The  rcsult  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  a 

repetition  of  the  experiment.  The  movement 
is  crushed  in  its  infancy,  and  Parliament  will  certainly  go 
back  to  its  old  habit  of  sweltering  in  London  through  the 
summer-time,  and  making  holiday  at  a  period  when  most 
hohday  resorts  are  putting  up  their  shutters.  Of  the  proposed 
arrangement  everything  has  been  carried  out  except  the 
prorogation  in  July.  Up  to  a  fortnight  ago  the  hope  was 
fondly  cherished  that  at  least  it  would  take  place  on  this  the 
last  day  of  July,  and  so  the  promise  might  be  kept  to  the  ear. 
But  the  House  is  sitting  to-day,  and  will  certainly  sit  through 
next  week.  The  best  now  hoped  for  is  that  the  prorogation  may 
be  accomplished  on  August  8,  which  is  pretty  much  as  it  used  to 
be,  save  that  legislators  have  been  on  duty  since  November. 

What  makes  the  situation  the  more  hopeless  is  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  if  this  year  the  Session  might  not  be  closed 
early,  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future.  Never 
since  the  Session  of  1874,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  came  in  with  a 
large  majority,  and  the  political  world  craved  for  rest  after  the 
tuniioil  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  protracted  reign,  have  Ministers 
found  themselves  in  such  favourable  circumstances  as  far  as 
the  conduct  of  public  business  is  concerned.  In  the  November 
Session  Irish  opposition  was  effaced,  knocked  to  pieces,  in 
the  historical  struggle  in  Committee  Room  No.  15.  Two  Bills 
crammed  with  explosive  material — the  Tithes  Bill  and  the 
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Land  Purchase  l^ill — passed  their  mast  eritical  staire  within 
tlic  space  of  a  fortniijht:  when  the  Session  was  rc*sunied  nn 
.lamiarv  7,  not  only  did  no  tedious  debate  on  the  Address  hliM^k 
the  way,  but  the  two  principal  measures  in  the  Ministerial 
pro<^rannne  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  committee  sta<rc. 

Since  then  circumstances  have  combined  to  favour  Ministers. 
The  Irish  Party,  though  slowly  consolidating  after  the  blow  deah 
it  by  Mr.  Pamell,  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  revive  its  ancient 
glories  of  obstruction,  whilst  the  Liberal  Opposition,  restrained 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  been  singidarly  docile. 

Aiig.3.— "Labby."  One  of  the  minor  but   not   least   interesting 

questions  discussed  in  view  of  the  formation  of 
a  Liberal  Ministry  is — Wliat  will  be  done  with  Mr.  I^boiichere  ? 
There   is   no   doubt   he  is  in  the   House  of  Commons  and 
out  of  it  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  Lil)eralism,  and 
Conservative  authorities   (for   pur|K)ses  of  their  own  easily 
recognisable)  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course   that  when  Mr. 
(fladstone  tonus  his  Ministry  some  place  must  Ik^  found  for 
the  guerilla  chief.     That  such  sjKJCulation  should  fonu  jmrt  of 
the  ordinary  political  conversation  of  the  day  would,  ten  years 
ago,  have  seemed  impossible.     Mr.  Labouchere — "  Liibby,"  U^ 
([uote  his  more  familiar  cognomen — has  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  tilled  a  |)eculiar  and  i!icreasingly  prominent  place  in 
English  life.     But  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has 
he  come  to  l>e  regarded  in  a  serious  light  as  a  politician.  From 
earliest  boyhood  he  has  been  connected  with  public  aftairs^ 
He  entered  the  diplomatic  ser^'ice  during  the  Crimean  War,  a 
youth  of  twenty-three.    He  managed  to  see  a  good  deal  of  life, 
and  must  have  brought  his  inunediate  superiors  into  keen 
sympathy  with  the  frame  of  mind  described  in  Ecclesiastes. 
*'  when  the  grasshopj^r  shall  be  a  bunlen."    After  ten  years* 
expericn<e  of  diplomatic  life  he  retired.     But  the  ineiiiories 
of  the  ]K^rio<l  <lwell  with  him,  and  furnish  him  in  Coniinittee 
of  Su])ply  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  with  many  quaint. 
if  occjisionally  apocryphal,  stories  and  illustrations. 

Dii.hmmtiHt.       ^  >ue  of  the  best  kno^Ti  is  of  his  journey  fnnii 

l)n»sden  to  Constantinople,  which  he  qu(»tcs  as 
illustrating  the  inoperative  nigganlliness  which  niles  ut  the 
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Foreign  Office  in  contrast  with  the  we«alth  lavished  on  the 
official  residences  of  British  Ambassadors.  The  young 
attache  not  putting  in  an  appearance  at  Constantinople  at  the 
appointed  period,  formal  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  delay.  After  much  trouble  and  considerable  expense  the 
missive  reached  his  hands,  and  in  due  course  a  letter  arrived 
at  the  Foreign  Office  stating  that  as  inadequate  provision  had 
been  made  for  his  travelling  expenses,  and  as  his  private 
means  were  limited,  Mr.  Labouchere  was  walking,  and  would 
in  due  time  reach  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Another  legend  of  his  diplomatic  career  has  its  locality' 
fixed  at  Washington,  where  he  was  for  some  time  stationed. 
One  day  an  aggressively  irate  countryman  presented  himself 
at  the  office,  and  demanded  to  see  the  British  Minister.  He 
was  shown  into  Mr.  Labouchere's  room,  who,  with  the  suavity 
which  never  deserts  him  in  the  most  pressing  moments, 
explained  that  his  Excellency  was  not  in. 

"  Well,"  said  the  visitor,  evidently  suspecting  subterfuge, 
"  I  nuist  see  him,  and  will  wait  till  he  comes.'' 

"  ^'ery  good,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere,  "  pray  take  a  chair," 
and  he  resumed  his  writing. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  Britisher,  still  fretting  and 
fuming,  asked  when  the  Minister  would  be  back.  "  I  really 
cannot  say  exactly,"  the  attache  answered. 

"  But  you  expect  him  back  ? "  the  visitor  insisted. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  went  on. writing, 
as  Madame  Defarge,  on  a  famous  occasion,  went  on  knitting. 
At  the  end  of  another  hour  the  irate  visitor,  bouncing  up, 
insisted  on  knowing  what  were  the  habits  of  the  Minister  at 
that  period  of  the  day.  Was  he  likely  to  be  in  in  another 
hour  ? 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere,  with  increased  bland- 
ness  r"^*'  the  fact  is,  he  sailed  for  Europe  on  Wednesday,  and  can 
hardly  yet  have  reached  Queenstown.  But,  you  know,  you 
said  you  would  wait  till  he  came  in,  so  I  offered  you  a  chair." 

Journalist        It  was  in  1864  that  Mr.  Labouchere  retired  from 

the  diplomatic  service,  and  promptly  turned  his 

attention  to  political  life.   By  an  odd  coincidence,  this  extremest 

of  Radicals  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the 
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Royal  horough  of  Windsor,  an  anomaly  promptly  adjusted  by 
his  being  unseated  on  petition,  bribery  and  corruption  beinp 
alleged  against  the  blameless  Senator.  That  was  in  IHGC.  In 
the  following  year  he  successfully  contested  Middlesex,  but  his 
tenure  of  the  seat  was  equally  brief.  In  the  following  year 
came  the  General  Election,  and  though  all  over  the  conntn* 
Liberals  were  returned  in  swarms,  Middlesex  left  Mr.  Labonchere 
out  in  the  cold,  l^p  to  this  period  he  had  not  secured  wide 
recognition  outside  Parliament  and  club  circles.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  Franco-Gennan  war  gave  him  the  opportunity  he 

has  always  been  swift  to  seize.     When  the  Gennans  clo6e<l 

%■' 

around  Paris,  Mr.  Labouchere  voluntarily  submitted  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  capitid,  and  all  the  world,  reading  the  Daily  Nnvs, 
profited  by  the  letters  from  "  A  Besieged  Resident "  who 
photogra])he(l  with  merciless  severity  and  cynical  humour 
daily  life  in  the  beleaguered  city. 

Probably  it  was  this  episofle  that  turned  Mr.  Ijabouoheres 
attention  to  journalism.  When  a  year  or  two  later  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates  established  the  Worhl,  he  contributed  to  it  a  series  <rf 
City  articles  which  did  much  to  concentrate  public  attention 
on  the  vigorous  newcomer  to  weekly  joumalisTn.  In  1S7<> 
Mr.  Labouchere  established  Truth,  which,  instinct  in  ever}* 
page  with  his  brilliant  individuality,  was  a  success  from  the 
first,  and  now  is  a  potent  factor  both  in  political  and  social 
life. 

Politician.  At  tlic  ( i ouoral  Elcctiou  of  1880  Mr.  Ijabouchcrc 
found  an  ideal  (constituency  to  represent  in 
the  House  of  Connnons.  Politically,  he  was  made  for 
Northampton  and  Xorthampton  for  him.  The  accident  of 
his  having  Mr.  Bnidlaugh  for  colleague  served  to  bring  hini 
into  prominence  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  new  Parliament 
The  Hrudlaugh  incident  overshadowed  every thii^,  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  rode  on  the  whirlwind,  though,  thanks  to  the 
defection  of  a  number  of  Liberals  who  supported  the  Conserva- 
tive Opposition  in  a  course  they  have  since  done  their  best  to 
retrat(\  lu*  (li<l  not  control  the  stonn.  Full  justice  has  never 
been  done  to  the  lovaltv  of  his  conduct  towarrl  a  colleajnie 
who  possibly  was  not  personally  attractive.  It  is  Mr. 
Lal»ouchere's   own   fault   that   he  is   never    taken   seriously. 
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He  was  serious  enough  in  the  dogged,  resourceful,  implacable 
tight  he  made  for  Bradlaugh,  a  fight  which  ended  in  final 
victory  only  when  the  junior  member  for  Northampton  was 
on  his  death-bed. 

Mr.  Labouchere  found  in  Parhamentary  life,  combined 
with  the  editing  of  Tmih,  precisely  the  outlet  for  his  energy 
sought  in  various  directions  during  a  period  of  twenty-six 
years.  When  he  first  entered  the  House  he  was  disappoint- 
ing as  a  speaker.  It  is  tnie  he  was  handicapped  by  the 
often  fatal  condition  that  the  House  expected  much  from 
him.  His  writing  was  familiar  to  all ;  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tional powers  were  widely  known.  When  he  rose  on  the 
dull  flood  of  debate,  people  expected  him  to  sparkle,  and  he 
failed,  partly  perhaps  because,  conscious  of  w^hat  was  expected 
from  him,  he  tried  to  live  up  to  the  standard.  His  speeches 
were  too  long  and  his  impromptus  bore  evident  marks  of 
cogitation.  There  was  a  time,  dangerously  prolonged,  when 
he  threatened  to  be  a  Parliamentary  failure.  He  improved  as 
the  Parliament  of  1880  went  on  ;  but  had  his  career  closed  in 
1885  it  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  strikingly  successful. 

Minister?  It  is  in  the  present  Parliament  that  Mr.  Labou- 
chere has  found  his  opportunity,  and  has  won 
for  himself  a  place  not  only  in  the  House,  but  in  the  country, 
which  makes  it  natural  for  everyone  to  be  asking  what  post 
he  shall  have  when  the  long  fight  is  over  and  the  battle  won  ? 
Like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  his 
native  air  is  that  breathed  on  the  Opposition  benches.  With 
his  own  poUtical  friends  in  office,  his  area  of  attack  is  limited, 
though  to  do  him  justice  the  limitation  is  not  drawn  at  in- 
convenient points.  In  any  circumstances  he  will  have  his 
joke,  even  if  it  contributes  to  the  adversary  acquiring  his 
friend's  estate.  This  is  a  natural  and  irresistible  disposition 
it  would  be  well  to  take  into  account  in  any  speculation 
as  to  Mr.  Labouchere 's  future  in  connection  with  the  return 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power.  It  is  probable  enough  that  office 
will  be  offered  to  him  ;  but  will  he  take  it  ?  It  is  not  well  to 
prophesy  with  respect  to  so  versatile  a  personage,  but  I  venture 
to  think  he  will  decline  to  sell  his  birthright  for  whatever 
alluring  mess  of  pottage  may  be  proffered.     He  has  not  Uved 
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through  five  years  with  the  awful  example  of  ilr.  AshincacI 
Ikrtlett  before  his  eyes  without  pmtiting  by  it. 

There  is  no  |x)int  of  comparison  between  the  two  save  this: 
that  when  the  Conservatives  were  in  0])])osition,  Mr.  Ashmeod 
Hartlett  wiis  an  incessant  participator  in  debate,  a  rough  iind 
irresponsible  critic  of  things  in  ge!ieral  and  tlie  action  uf 
Mr.  (ihidstone  in  particular.  Temptvd  by  the  ofter  of  a  njiiM>r 
post  in  the  Ministry  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  he  conseiitwl 
to  be  gagged,  and  has  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Tar- 
liament  honourably  observed  the  conditions  of  his  bargain.  Ii 
would  be  impossible  in  any  circumstances  to  gagMr.  Tja1x)iiehen?. 
But  office  must  ne(;essarily  impose  conditions  that  would  l»e 
unbearably  irksome.  He  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose 
by  donning  the  livery  of  the  Treasury  bench,  and  has  always 
displayed  so  shrewd  an  appreciation  of  his  own  well-bein;; 
that  he  may  be  expected  safely  to  pass  through  the  coinini; 
temptation. 

Aug.  5.--i>eaiier8  Tlio  H<iuse  of  Couunons  was  proroguc<l  to-dav 

ill  the  Commons.         .,  .  .        ,        ^         ^-iiii* 

Without  seemg  agam  the  face  of  its  old  leader. 
and  in  some  (piarters  there  is  doubt  whether  ever  again  his 
kindly  face  will  beam  from  the  Treasur}'  bencL  It  is  mi 
new  thing  at  the  end  of  a  Session  to  hear  that  Mr.  Siuith  is 
about  to  retire,  and  seek  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  well- 
earned  rest.-  The  re|K)rt  was  current  last  year,  and  was  not 
unknown  the  Session  before.  It  has  this  material  support 
in  fact,  that  ho  is  in  very  bad  health,  and  would  wannly 
welcome  any  opportunity  of  honourably  retiring  from  the 
drudgery  of  leadei-ship.  But,  as  he  says,  with  less  frequeucy 
now.  though  people  smile  at  the  familiar  phrase,  "  Duty  to  hk 
(^ueen  and  country, "  is  ever  his  lo<lestar.  His  appointment  ti» 
the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Conunons  was  a  desperate, 
despairing  move,  taken  amid  the  cataclysm  that  followed  on 
the  resignation  of  l^)nl  Randolph  Churchill  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas,  l.SMI.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  su<Missful  moves  made  bv  Lonl  Salisburv,  in  some 
respects  rcciilliug  lrisra<*li's  famous  appouitment  of  Lonl  Mayo 
to  th«'  Vi(rn)valtv  of  India. 

ft  V 

TIht*^  is  iH)  ]M>st   in    Knglish  jH)litics  more  ini)K>rtant  or 
UHMV   <litii«iil!    to  till   than  that   of  lA»ader  of  the  House  of 
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Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  transcendent  powei's 
and  heaven-born  genius,  never  shone  in  it.  He  is  too  highly 
strung,  too  emotional,  for  the  position.  Disraeli  was  more 
successful,  and  Lord  Palmerston  better  stilL  Six  yeare  ago 
Mr.  Smith  would  have  been  much  sui'prised  to  find  his  name 
bracketed  in  this  list.  Yet  his  enemies  (if  he  has  any)  would 
reiidily  admit  that  his  leadership  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  colleagues  and  his  party.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  yielding  to  urgent  solicitations,  he  has  from  time  to  time 
put  off  his  retirement,  being  assured  on  all  sides  that  the  step 
would  be  followed  by  embarrassment,  not  to  say  calamity,  to 
the  Conservative  Party. 

"Old  MoraUty."    It  would  be  difficult  to  define  in  a  word,  or  even 

a  sentence,  the  secret  of  Mr.  Smith's  astonishing 
success.  SimpUcity  of  manner  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  behind  the  innocence  of  the  dove 
lurks  some  of  the  guile  of  the  serpent  He  is  essentially  of 
baurgeois  standing,  in  looks,  character,  modes  of  thought,  and 
even  name.  If  he  had  chanced  to  be  bom  with  any  other 
name  than  Smith  there  would  have  been  something  distinctly 
lacking  in  the  symmetry  of  his  individualism.  He  began  by 
being  exceedingly  modest,  almost  suing  in  forma  pauperis  for 
the  forbearance  of  the  House.  "  Here  I  am,"  he  seemed  to  say 
"  by  no  fault  of  my  own  placed  in  a  position  where  I  come  into 
comparison  with  my  late  lamented  chief,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  For  goodness  sake  make 
the  best  of  me  whilst  I  am  here,  which  is  not  Ukely  to  be  very 
long." 

The  House  of  Commons,  always  generous  to  weakness, 
responded  to  this  unite  appeal  It  is,  after  all,  human,  and  it 
was  pleased  at  being  approached  in  this  very  proper  manner. 
Then  Mr.  Smith  amused  it  with  his  seriousness,  his  impressive 
utterance  of  commonplaces,  and  a  disposition  to  cite  little 
tags  reminiscent  of  copybook  heading  literature,  which  earned 
for  him  the  friendly  nickname  "  Old  Morality." 

The  critical  audience  which  came  to  laugh  has  re- 
mained to  praise.  Mr.  Smith  is  no  genius,  but  he  is  a  man 
of  business  habits,  and  is  gifted  with  a  certain  shrewd  insight 
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into  public  att'airs,  which,  in  his  position,  is  worth  nioro  than 
eloquence.  He  has  a  way  of  conciliating  op{)osition  and 
slipping  through  Government  business  not  excelled  by  any 
of  his  more  famous  predecessors  since  the  (kys  of  Peel.  H»w 
astute  in  his  management,  and  how  considerable  his  |X^rsonaI 
influence,  was  not  perceived  till  nearly  a  month  ago  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  Then  Mr.  Goschen  took  his  seat 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  everything  began  to  go  wrong. 

Mr.  (ioscheii.       It  hjuj  always  been  understood  that  part  of  the 

price  exjicted  by  Mr.  Goschen  when,  on  LonI 
Randolph  Churchiirs  retirement,  he  went  over  to  the  Con- 
ser^■ativo  ranks  wtvs  that  he  should  have  the  succession  of  the 
leiulcrship.  This  storj'  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  on  all  Mr.  Smith's  occasional  absences  from  his  post 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer  has  been  nominated  to  fill  it. 
A  belated  l^remier  may  in  secret  conclave  propose,  but  in  such 
a  matter  as  the  leiidership  it  is  the  House  of  (!7onimons  that 
disposes.  Mr.  Goscheu's  chance  of  succeeding  Mr.  Smith 
would  have  been  nnich  brighter  if  he  had  not  had  forced  upon 
him  opportunities  of  showing  what  he  would  do  with  it.  He 
has  had  rather  a  long  spell  of  late,  and  it  has  absolutely  con- 
firmed  the  growing  conviction  that  he  will  never  do.  It  is 
a  familiar  saying,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
'•  IVel  has  no  manners."  Mr.  (ioschen  has  manners,  but  thev 
are  all  bad.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  sterling  ability  that  a 
man  so  feebly  equipped  by  the  Graces  shoidd  have  attained  so 
prominent  a  place  in  public  life.  Awkward  in  manner,  not 
goodly  in  appearan(.*e,  nearly  blind,  and  with  n  disagreeable 
snuffle  in  his  voice,  he  nevertheless  fought  his  waj"  to  a  front 
place  in  the  House  of  Coimnons  without  adventitious  aid  from 
familv  or  fortune. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 

MEN   OF  THE   SALISBURY   PARLIAMENT. 

Lord  Salisbtiry — Bom  out  of  Due  Season — A  CrisiH  in  the  Lords  —His  Parlia- 
montarj'  Presence — Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — Rapier  and  Bludgeon — Horoaoope 
— I»rd  Randolph  Churchill — A  Leader  in  Opposition. 

Lord  Salisbury.    Xhe  premier  man  in   the   Parliament   which, 

under  curious,  though  not  unprecedented,  cir- 
cumstances, brought  Lord  Salisbury  into  power  in  1886  is, 
happily,  the  Prime  Minister.  Since  Lord  Beaconsfield  died 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  had  no  compeer,  much  less  a 
rival,  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  for 
force  of  character  and  sheer  ability,  he  was  overtopped  by  his 
old  enemy  and  later  ally.  That  is  a  nice  question  which 
future  historians,  having  the  supreme  advantage  of  perspective 
view,  may  be  left  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
Parliament  to  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  the  Premier  of  to- 
day holds  his  position  not  alone  by  title. 

In  recent  times  both  Houses  have  known  the  incon- 
venience that  pertains  to  the  situation  when  we  have  had  at 
the  head  of  affairs  men  placed  there  rather  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience than  in  submission  to  personal  pre-eminence.  .  The 
Lords  had  for  a  while  their  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Com- 
mons their  Stafford  Northcote,  both  amiable  and,  in  degree, 
capable  men,  but  neither  a  bom  leader.  To  Ix)rd  Salisbury's 
pre-eminence  everyone  gladly  pays  homage,  not  the  least 
readily  his  opponents,  for  there  is  nothing  more  embarrassing 
in  political  warfare  than  that  the  captain  of  the  opposing  host 
should  be  other  than  a  man  who  is  not  only  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  definite  line  of  action,  but  strong  enough  to  lead  his 
united  forces  along  it. 

Lord  Salisbury's  misfortune  in  finally  coming  into  a  peerage 
was  tempered  by  his  experiences  before,  by  unforeseen  chance, 
he  beramc  heir-apparent  to  the  marquisate.  If  he  had  been 
bom  eldest  son,  he  would  have  lost  distinct  advantages  by 
which  he  has  long  profited.  A  younger  son,  with  no  reason- 
able hope  of  reversion  of  the  title,  and,  if  report  be  true,  not 
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too  richly  ondowed  with  pocket-money,  he  at  the  outset  w;t> 
faced  by  the  necessity  of  carving  out  his  own  career.  It  is  ii-« 
secret  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  working  member  of  that  flaily 
press  for  which  he  is  now  accustomed  to  spare  some  Hashi"*  <'f 
Ills  inimitable  scorn.     Like  another  keen  fijnrhtinff  ujjui.  t«»-da\ 
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disguised  under  the  title  Lord  Sherbrooke,  he  wrote  arti»-l 
for  the  papers,  and  was  glad  of  the  concomitant  reiniiiioration. 
He  entered  the  House  of  ('oimnons  a  comparative  youth,  an*! 
even  as  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  made  his  mark.  When  he  l»e- 
came  Lord  CVanborne,  he  s])oke  with  the  added  weight  •»t 
the  heir  to  an  historic  marquisaite.  But  I  have  heanl  <'Id 
hahltue-^  of  the  House  of  Commons  say  that  for  freshness  and 
barb  the  irresponsible  I^ord  Robert  Cecil  beat  the  graver  \'i>- 
count  (Jranbonie. 

Whether  iighting  under  one  name  or  the  other,  his  jn-: 
aversion  Wiis  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  pushing  his  way  into  rec^jg- 
nised  position  in  the  Tor)'  ranks,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby.  The  young  njan  hated  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  bitter  feeling  with  which  a  Tor}*  of  long  lineage  regiirds  a 
champion  of  the  masses;  he  despised  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the 
lofty  sconi  of  a  patrician  for  an  adventurer.  When  from  hi* 
seat  m  the  House  of  Conmions  he  used  to  assail  Mr.  DLsraeU 
with  "  flouts  and  gibes  and  sneers  " — his  master}'  of  which  arms 
that  statesman  on  a  memorable  occasion  pointedly  acknow- 
ledged— he  little  dreamt  that  the  time  would  come  when  he 
should  share  his  enemy's  homeward  journey  from  Berlin. 
bringing  Peace  with  Honour ;  still  less  that  he  should  sit  by 
his  side  on  the  Ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of  IaihIs.  an 
apparently  docile,  certainly  a  faithful  lieutenant. 

iJoni  out  of  line     f^ord   Salisburv's   iK)sition  in  English    piditical 

life,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Lorrls.  Is  a 
]^eculiar  one.  He  is  a  statesman  l)om  out  of  due  season,  and 
that  he  with  in<Teasing  skill  and  success  adapts  himself  to  eir- 
cumstanees  is  crowning  proof  of  his  consummate  ability.  Ho 
should  have  lived  in  those  spacious  times  when  another  Cecil 
was  at  the  h(\id  of  English  affairs.  Ho  would  have  done  nuirh 
more  as  Minister  to  (^Uieen  Elizabeth  than  he  is  pennitted  to 
accomplish  as  Minister  for  <^>ueen  Victoria.  With  an  ahiiost 
total  absence  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  he  has  faUen  upon 
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a  time  when  the  people  are  more  and  more,  and  the  Crown  and 
its  appanages  less  and  less.  He  is  obliged  in  these  days  to 
take  into  account  the  House  of  Commons  and  what  he  regards 
as  its  vagaries  and  its  prejudices.  But  he  is  never  at  pains  to 
disguise  his  dislike  of  it  and  all  it  represents. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his  keen  in- 
tuition of  popular  impulses,  had  the  advantage  over  the  friend 
of  his  declining  years.  There  is  a  story  of  Lord  Melbourne 
which  is  probably  apocryphal,  but  if  anything  like  it  in 
analogous  circumstances  were  told  of  Lord  Salisbury,  it  would 
readily  be  believed.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Corn-Law 
struggle,  one  of  the  phases  of  which  had  been  discussed  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  other  topics  intervening  before  the  Council 
broke  up.  As  his  colleagues  were  going  away.  Lord  Melbourne 
(according  to  the  current  story)  leaned  over  the  banisters  of  the 
staircase  and  called  out :  "  Is  bread  to  go  up  or  down  ?  I  don't 
care  which  it  is,  you  know,  but  we  must  all  say  the  same  thing 
in  the  House." 

A  crisiB  in  the     Just  before  the  first  Session  of  1890  closed,  Lord 

Salisbury,  with  characteristic  contempt  for  sub- 
terfuge, made  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  speech  conceived  in  the 
very  spirit  of  this  off-hand  remark  over  the  banisters.  A  Bill 
dealing  with  local  rates,  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
had  come  up  from  the  Commons.  It  was  a  measure  in  charge 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  in  carrying  the  Bill  through  the 
Commons  Mr.  Balfour  had  had  the  unwonted  assistance  of  the 
Irish  members.  That  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  ire  of  noble 
lords  like  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Marquis  of  Waterford, 
and  Lord  Wemyss.  At  the  last  moment  they  broke  into 
open  revolt.  The  Bill  had  actually  been  read  a  third  time, 
and  it  was  on  the  formal  stage  "  that  the  Bill  do  pass  "  Lord 
Wemyss  moved  an  amendment  which,  if  carried,  would  have 
thrown  out  the  measure.  There  was  a  strong  whip  out,  and 
the  malcontent  Lords  mustered  in  numbers  which  surely  pre- 
saged a  Government  defeat.  Lord  Salisbury,  sitting  in  his 
favourite  attitude,  with  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  the  bench, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  back  turned  to  the  bishops, 
listened  to  the  impassioned  debate.  Members  of  the  Commons, 
leaving  their  own  chamber,  crowded  at  the  Bar  and  in  the 
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galleries  over  the  jxjns  where  ladies  sit,  such  of  them  as  w«n- 
Privy  Councillors  availing  themselves  of  their  privilegi-  :»• 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Balfour,  smiling  genially,  whilst  Lord  Wemj'ss  declaimed,  and 
Lord  Waterford,  remaining  seated  in  token  of  a  terrible  fall  t"r«»iii 
his  hoi*se  on  the  hunting-field,  demonstrated  how  all  wiis  wy 
with  the  Tnion  if  this  miquitous  Bill  passed. 

To  the  (.'omnions  looking  on  its  fate  seemed  sealed,  and 
there  w^ls  animated  talk  as  to  what  line  Mr.  Balfour  would 
take  if  he  were  thus  openly  and  studiously  flouted.  When 
there  appeared  nothing  left  but  the  division,  lioid  Salisbur}* 
stirred  his  vast  bulk  and  lounged  up  to  the  tabla  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  any  elaborate  defence  of  the  BilL  To 
him  it  was  plainly  a  ludicrously  insignificant  thing  whether 
rates  were  collected  in  Dublin  under  one  sj'stem  or  another. 
What  he  ha<l  to  point  out  was  that  here  was  an  incidental 
feature  in  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  as  carried  out 
1  >y  M  r.  I  Balfour.  I  )id  noble  Lords  approve  that  policy  as  a  whole 
or  (lid  they  not  i*  If  they  did — and  the  cheer  that  resounded 
through  the  House  gave  clear  assurance  of  their  feeling  in  the 
matter — they  must  take  it  as  a  whole.  "  You  cannot,"  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  "  be  allowed  ^  to  pick  out  a  bit  here  and  there. 
and  say  you  won't  have  it." 

Here  was  the  unconscious  echo  of  Ijord  Melbourne's  remark 
droi)ped  ov(?r  the  banister.  "Are  we,"  Lord  Salisbury  said,  in 
efiect,  "  to  support  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  in  Ireland,  or  are  we  lo 
desert  him  and  let  in  Home  Rule  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  I  don't 
<-aro  which  it  is,  you  know,  but  we  nuist  stick  to  a  delinite  line 
of  act  ion.'  It  is  an  axiom  cynically  accepted  in  Parliament 
that  a  s])e<?ch  rarely,  if  ever,  aficcts  votes.  On  this  occasion 
Lord  Salisbury  triumphantly  proved  the  exception.  Had  he 
b(M»n  accidentally  absent,  or,  Ixjing  present,  had  he  reftuined 
from  taking  part  in  the  debate,  the  Bill  would  indubitably  have 
In -en  lost.  As  it  was,  the  carefully  marshalled  luajority  silently 
melted  awav.  and  when  the  tellers  returned  from  the  division 
lobby  the  Hill  was  carried. 

HiH  I'jtiiiaimiit-     xin'  delivery  of  this  memorable  speech  aftbrried 

to  those  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it  a  fair  idea 
of  Lnrd  Salisbury's  oratorical  style.     Unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
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Premier  but  slightly  varies  in  the  level  excellence  of  his  speech. 
Never  sti-iking  at  the  high  flights  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
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accustomed  to  soar,  there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  coni]Kini- 
tivo  taihu-e.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  addressing  the  I'ecrs,  dmrh 
not  make  speeches  to  them.  Ho  just  Uilks,  but  with  what 
clearness  of  perception,  what  command  of  his  subject,  what 
vigorous  and  well-ordered  sentences,  what  irresistible  arjju- 
ment,  and  now  and  then  with  what  delicate,  refreshing  rain  "l' 
c}Tiicism  !  Doubtless  a  Minister  in  his  iK>sition  uuist  can»fully 
prepare  his  speeches  on  public  afl'airs,  but  Lord  Salisbun*  hasiu 
peculiar  degree  the  art  of  concealing  his  art.  Ho  rarely  uses 
manuscript  notes  even  for  the  exposition  of  the  most  delicate 
and  importiuit  announcements.  Just  before  Parliament  rose 
liust  Session  he  had  occasion  to  explain  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangement concluded  with  Portugtd  for  the  settlement  of  eon- 
tending  claims  with  Africa.  It  was  an  exceedingly'  intricate 
aftair,  the  story  involving  an  historical  review  ancl  the  adjust- 
ment of  nice  jKHuts  of  latitude  and  longitude,  not  to  mention 
the  recital  of  barbarous  and  unfamiliar  geographical  tenns. 
It  was  precisely  the  case  in  which  the  most  practised  speaker 
would  gratefully  have  taken  refuge  in  a  sheaf  of  notes. 
The  Premier  had  not  a  scrap  of  pajier  in  his  hand  as  he  un- 
wove the  tangled  skein,  and  when  he  sat  down,  after  talking 
for  twelve  minutes,  he  had  made  the  whole  ease  clear  to  the 
perception  of  the  dullest  lord  in  the  assembly. 

-^'^.  jVrthur        Ncxt  to  the  Premier  in  the  quickly-exhausted 

list  of  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
Salisbury  Parliament  stands  Mr.  Balfour.  If  any  member  who 
hiul  sat  through  a  Session  or  two  of  the  Parliament  of  1880 
had  fallen  iisleep  in  the  library  and  had,  on  any  night  when 
the  present  House  of  C'onnuons  is  sitting,  returned  to  his  old 
])laco,  he  would  not  know  this  still  slim  young  gentleman  who 
in  Mr.  (jladstonc*s  Parliament  was  member  for  Hertford.  Xol 
that  in  personal  appearance  ilr.  Balfour  is  greatly  altered.  He 
has  at  whiles  the  same  languorous  air,  the  same  boyish  smile 
swiftly  illumining  his  countenance,  the  same  disposition  to 
dis(ov(M'  how  nearlv  he  can  sit  on  his  shoidder-blades 
when  occupying  a  place  on  the  fnmt  bench  listening  to  Mr. 
(ilailstontj  or  an  Irish  member.  In  other  resiXKits  the  met- 
amorphosis is  comi>letc.  The  dilettante  stripling  that  useil 
to   lounge   a1)out    the   House,   moved  to   what    seemed    the 
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just  suffering  the  boredom  of  being  interested  when  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  attacking  somebody,  has  grown  into 
the  hardest-worked  Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  deviser  and 
stem  executer  of  an  Irish  policy  as  nearly  Cromwellian  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  nineteenth  century  mil  permit. 

\Vhen,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Beach  in  1887, 
Mr.  Balfour  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary, 
the  arrangement  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  those  tem- 
porary dispositions  of  a  difficult  post  which  mark  the  move- 
ment of  a  bewildered  Premier.  Though  he  had  already 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  he  had 
not  yet  developed  any  qualities  that  gave  promise  of  his  im- 
mediate future.  The  Irish  members  laughed  at  his  pretty 
ways,  inclined  to  regard  his  appointment  as  something  like 
an  echo  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  practical  joke  when  he  placed 
Mr.  James  Lowther  at  the  same  post.  But  before  the 
Session  closed  members  were  fain  to  admit  that  there  were 
unsuspected  depths  in  the  character  of  the  young  Minister. 
He  trod  gently  as  yet,  but  through  the  ordeal  of  the  badgering 
to  which  CTiief  Secretaries  are  submitted  at  the  question  hour 
he  passed  with  a  skill  and  strength  that  extorted  admiration. 

There  is  no  instance  in  English  political  life  of  a  still  young 
man  making  such  rapid  advance  to  a  premier  place.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  a  meteoric  flight,  but  he  had  been 
for  several  Sessions  steadily  forcing  himself  into  prominence 
before  he  blossomed  into  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Up  to  the  day  when 
all  the  world  wondered  to  hear  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  he  was  a  person  of  no 
consequence.  His  rising  evoked  no  interest  in  the  House,  and 
his  name  would  not  have  drawn  a  full  audience  in  St.  James's 
HaU.  Within  twelve  months,  and  in  rapidly  increasing  degree 
within  two  years,  he  had  gained  for  himself  one  of  four 
principal  places  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
name  was  one  to  conjure  >sdth  in  Conservative  centres  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

Rapier    and      In  personal  appearance  and  in  manner  no  one 

bludscoii. 

could  less  resemble  Cromwell  than  the  present 
ruler  of  Ireland.     To  look  at  Mr.  Balfour  as  he  glides  with 
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imdulous  stride  to  his  place  in  the  House  of  C'onimous  om* 
would  imagine  rather  he  had  just  dropped  in  from  aui  ex- 
ercise on  the  guitar  than  from  the  pursuit  of  his  grim  gaiii«* 
with  the  Nationalist  forces  in  Ireland.  His  movements  an*  nt* 
almost  womanly  grace  and  his  face  is  fair  to  look  upon.  Even 
when  making  the  bitterest  retorts  to  the  enemy  opjKisitc  lu* 
preserves  an  outward  bearing  of  almost  defen^ntial  court«*sy. 
Irish  members  may,  if  they  please,  use  the  bhidgeon  of  Parlia- 
mentary conflict ;  for  him  the  polished,  lightly-ix)ised  nipier 
suffices  for  all  occasions.  The  very  contrast  of  his  unnitHtKl 
mien  presented  to  furious  onslaughts  of  excitable  |)ersons  like 
Mr.  \V.  O'Brien  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  the  wonnwooil  and 
gall  his  presence  on  the  Treasury  bench  mixes  for  Irish 
members.  But  if  he  is  hated  by  the  men  some  of  whom  he 
has  put  in  prison,  he  is  feared  jmd,  in  some  sense,  resptN-ii  d. 
In  him  is  recognised  the  most  jKjrfect  living  example  of  the 
mailed  hand  under  the  silken  glove. 

Horo9coi>e.  As   Mr.    Halfour's   earliest   appearance  on    thf 

Parliamentarj*  scene  was  influenced  by  lionl 
Randolph  Churchill,  it  is  possible  that  future  stages  of  his 
career  may  be  constrained,  if  not  controlled,  from  the  same 
quarter.  If  Lord  Kandolj)h  did  not  exist,  it  would  not  be 
diffi(*ult  to  cast  the  pohtical  horoscope  of  the  CTiief  Secretarj*. 
He  has  no  other  rival  in  the  succession  to  the  leadership  of  a 
party  who  have  had  in  distimt  succession  two  such  ehiefe 
as  Peel  and  Disraeli.  He  is  strong  in  something  else  than 
his  Parliamentary  position.  The  Conser^•ative  Party  believe 
in  him  with  a  fulness  of  conviction  withheld  from  Mr- 
Disraeli  even  after  he  had  been  received  into  the  sanctilied 
company  of  the  House  of  Lonls.  Mr.  Balfour  at  least  knows 
what  he  means  and  what  he  intends  to  do,  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  large  majority  of  a  party  who  only  want  to  be 
le(L  His  succ'cssion  to  the  Lciulership  on  the  rctireuient  of 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith — an  event  which  cannot  long  be  postponed 
— would  be  bailed  with  approval  by  nine-tenths  of  the  party 
in  the  House  of  (  onunons,  and  with  a  roar  of  acclamation  by 
the  party  throui^diout  the  country.  That  the  j>roblem  has  not 
already  been  solved  in  this  direction  is  due  partly  to  the  difli- 
culty  of  rinding  u  succes-sor  capable  of  continuing  his  policy  in 
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Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  apprehension  of  revolt  m  certam 
quarters  on  the  Treasury  bench  if  other  claims  were  over- 
looked in  favour  of  the  brilliant  nephew  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

^Ch^rif ^^^      If  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  obtain  this  well-deserved 

promotion  over  the  heads  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  as  at  present  constituted,  it  Avill  be  necessary  for  the 
arrangement  to  be  completed  during  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parhament.  As  far  as  its  term  is  concerned,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  chance  is  played  out.  He  is,  as  recent 
chapters  in  his  history  have  proved,  prone  to  hasty  decisions. 
But  it  is  too  much  even  for  his  most  sanguine  enemy  to  hope 
that  he  will  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  yoke  himself  Avith  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  present  Ministry.  If,  indeed,  he  were 
invited  to  resume  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  promise  of  free  hand,  the  invitation  might  prove  irresist- 
ible, and  its  acceptance  would  be  well  advised.  He  could  not 
hope  to  avert  the  impending  doom,  but  he  would  at  least  make 
a  good  fight,  and  might  succeed  in  easing  the  faU.  To  take 
anything  less  than  the  Leadership  at  the  present  juncture 
would  be  an  act  of  self-abasement  no  one  has  a  right  to  ex|)ect 
at  his  hands. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  not  a  man  of  the  Sahsbury 
Parliament  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  won  that  dis- 
tinction. His  position  was  made  in  the  Parliament  of  1880, 
and  was  lost  in  that  now  nearing  its  close.  During  the  past 
Session  he  has,  even  ostentatiously,  withdrawn  himself  from 
Parliamentary  affairs.  He  has  given  up  to  Newmarket  what 
was  meant  for  mankind.  But  no  one  with  even  elementary 
knowledge  of  political  affairs,  or  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  his  character,  imagines  he  is  finally  out  of  the 
nmning.  Though  he  has  flung  away  Ministerial  position 
and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  councils  of  his  party,  his 
personal  weight  and  influence  in  debate  are  not  materially  im- 
paired. His  connnand  over  the  House,  when  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  is  as  complete  as  ever,  and  his  influence  in  the 
country  may  be  regained  whenever  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
set  himself  the  task.  His  time  will  come  again  when  the 
present  Government  go  into  opposition  and  look  around  them 
for  a  Leader. 
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A  UaaiT  in  Op-    [.onl  RandoliJi  ( luirchill  is  a  model  leador  of 

l>OKltlOll.  .     .  ^  .  . 

()pj>osition:  ready,  resolute,  inventive,  audacious, 
and,  if  need  be,  unseinipulons.     If  it  were  only  possible  for  Mr. 
Balfour   to  work   with   him   in  unitv,  Mr.  (iladstone*s  next 
Mmistry  would  have  a  sore  time,  whatever  mif^ht  be   their 
numerical  majority.     The   House  of  Commons   likes   to   lie 
shown  sport,  iis  one  of  its  most  successful  Leaders  sjiid.    Ijonl 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Balfour  working  together  in  har- 
mony on  the  front  Opposition  bench   would  show  excellent 
sport.     Whether   such  a  combination  be  possible  or  not   is 
one  of  the  problems  the  near  future  will  be  called  ii{)on  to 
solve.     It  does  not  in  present  circumstances  apjH'ar  probable, 
but  advei*sity  makes  one  ac(piaint(»d  with  strange  bcdfellon's, 
and  in  the  gloom  of  Opposition  these  two  old  friends  may  come 
together   again.      Two  things  are,  however,  already  certain. 
One  is  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  be  finally  indispens- 
able to  the  ( Conservative  Partv :  the  other,  that  he  cannot  hold 
a  second  place. 

Whilst  the  Salisburv  Parliament  has  not,  with  the  curiouslv 
coiurasted  exceptions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  brought  men  from  secondary  positions  into  the  verj- 
tii-st  rank,  it  has  not  been  more  productive  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  out  new  men.  One  who  has  perhaps  more  than  others 
advanced  his  position  during  the  present  Parliament  is  Mr. 
Ilenrv  Fowler.  He  has  not  only  something  useful  to  say  on 
most  topics  that  come  up  for  discussion,  but  he  has  tinally 
surct.'e(lc<l  in  the  not  less  important  task  of  catching  the 
Housc-of-Conunons-way  of  saying  it.  A  man  of  wide  inform- 
ation and  business  habits,  he  is  a  lucid  speaker  and  an 
effective  debater.  When  ^Ir.  Gladstone's  last  Government 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  Mr.  P\)wler  was  Financial  Secretaiy  to 
the  Treasury — a  post,  the  im|H)rtance  of  which  is  not  appre* 
ciat<Ml  outsidti  the  House  of  Commons.  It,  nevertheless^ 
almost  invariably  leads  to  high  cabinet  ofiBce,  and  the  pre- 
cedent is  not  likelv  to  be  varied  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  })resent  Ciovernment  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
sue<*essor  to  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  Treasur}'.  WTien,  on  the 
formation  of  Lt»rd  Salisbury  sliovemment  in  1H8G,  Mr.  Jackson 
was  appointed  Financial  Secretar}',  he  was  a  dark  horse.     In 
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business  he  is  a  tanner,  which  does  not  seem  to  lead  naturally 
to  the  charge  of  Ministerial  business  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Probably  Mr.  Jackson's  primary  recommendation  in  the  eyes 
of  Lord  Salisbury  was  that  he  had  won  a  seat  for  the  Con- 
servatives in  an  important  centre  of  commerce.  The  appoint- 
ment has,  however,  been  amply  justified  on  quite  other 
grounds.  Mr.  Jackson  has  turned  out  as  great  a  success  as 
did  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  when,  sixteen  )'ears  ago,  he,  also  having 
won  an  important  seat,  was  made  Financial  Secretary',  and 
seemed  to  have  reached  with  one  bound  the  full  height  of  his 
reasonable  ambition.  ' 

In  a  more  prominent  position  than  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  been  the  most  successful  Minister.  Appointed 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at  a  time  when  a 
Local  Government  Bill  was  the  principal  Ministerial  measure, 
he  displayed  an  ability,  an  energy,  and  a  tact  which  quickly 
won  for  him  a  high  position  in  the  House  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  to  happy  issue  the  complex  measure  committed  to  his 
charge.  In  Mr.  Ritchie's  hands  the  Local  Government  Bill 
passed  so  smoothly  that  it  seemed  quite  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
The  credit  due  to  Mr.  Ritchie  will,  however,  become  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  probable  fate  of  the  measure  had  it  been 
entnisted  to  another  Minister — say  to  Mr.  Goschen. 

Another  niember  of  official  position,  though  not  in  Minis- 
terial office,  who  has  come  to  the  front  during  the  Salisbury 
Parliament,  is  Mr.  Courtney,  who,  by  the  way,  also  with  great 
credit,  passed  the  honourable  and  exacting  apprenticeship  of 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  On  the  Home  Rule 
question  Mr.  Courtney,  who  once  ranked  as  an  uncompro- 
mising Radical,  separated  himself  from  the  great  body  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  became  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
Government.  Elected  Chairman  of  Committees,  ho  has  by 
common  consent  discharged  the  duties  of  that  onerous 
position  with  unfaltering  judgment  and  unimpeachable  im- 
partiality. Always  a  post  of  extremest  difficulty,  Mr.  Court- 
ney's occupancy  has  been  embarrassed  by  peculiar  personal 
circumstances.  To  a  man  of  his  political  antecedents  it  could 
not  be  agreeable  to  hold  his  office  by  favour  of  the  Tory  vote, 
whilst  he  could  not  expect  to  be  regarded  with  extreme  favour 
by  the  party  whose  ranks  he  had,  on  a  question  of  conscience, 
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teinponirily  but  ottbctivelv  quitted.  He  has  sunnoimted  thiw 
various  difficulties,  and  has  been  so  suecessful  as  C*hainnan  of 
r'ommittees  that  his  promotion  in  due  time  to  the  Speaker's 
chair  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty. 

Tlic  names  of  new  members  who  have  made  a  mark  in 
the  present  I^arliament  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Mr.  Louis  Jennings  has  succeeded  in  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  House  whilst  perfonning  the  usefid,  but  in 
other  hands  forbidding,  tiusk  of  discussing  the  details  of 
administrative  expenditure.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  more  than  one 
admirable  speech,  has  established  on  the  broader  basis  of  the 
Parliamentary  stage  a  reputation  gained  in  the  I-aw  Courts. 
Mr.  T.  \V.  lluss(*ll  has  developed  conspicuous  debating  power, 
and  has  sometimes  risen  to  the  height  of  eloquent  declamation. 
On  the  other  side,  Colonel  Saunderson  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  House  by  relieving  it  from  the  apprehension  that 
the  |>eculiar  humour  which  once  endeared  Irish  members  l4» 
a  delighted  senate  is  not  tinally  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  successes  of  the  Solisbun' 
Parliament  is  undoubtedly  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasur}-,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  of  ( \)uun()ns.  It  does  not  disparage,  but 
rather  enhances,  the  merit  disclosed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in 
his  high  p)sition,  to  remember  that  he  was  called  to  it  not  be- 
caiust*  ho  was  regarded  as  the  l>est  man  for  the  place,  but  l>e- 
cause  he  was  the  best  possible  at  the  moment  He  was  lieader 
of  the  House//?«^'  <//»  mifujt.  Ix)rd  Salisburj',  stunned  by  the 
sudden  resignation  of  L)rd  Randolph  Churchill,  and  shrinking 
from  determining  the  rival  claims  of  colleagues  who  felt  the}' 
were  j)redestined  for  the  place,  hurriedly  thnist  Mr.  Smith 
into  it.  It  seemed  a  grim  kind  of  jest  to  place  in  the  seat 
latelv  va<>ated  by  Mr.  (rladstone,  once  held  in  succession 
by  Peel.  Palmerstim,  John  Russell,  and  Disraeli,  the  plain. 
unassuming,  conuuon])lace,  JtomrffviM  gentleman,  with  his 
adminiMy  assorted  pleluMan  name.  It  was  not  believed  that 
the  arrangement  would  last,  and  possibly  it  was  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  designed  jis  more  than  a  temporarj*  ex- 
IK?(liont.  It  has  turned  out  to  Ihj  one  of  the  happiest  epis«Kles 
in  the  historv  of  Lord  Salisburys  Government  Mr.  Smith 
has  proved  liimsolf  the  very  man  for  the  place  and  hour. 
His  kindly,   h()n<>st    nature,  his   trained  business  habits,  his 
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shrewd  common  sense,  his  modesty  of  mien,  and  even  some 
grave  comicalities  of  manner,  have  made  him  a  personal 
favourite  in  the  House,  and  have  enabled  him  to  do  a  price- 
less service  to  his  party.  Thus  has  the  stone  which  builders 
in  a  less  perturbed  frame  of  mind  would  have  rejected,  be- 
come the  head  stone  of  the  comer. 

Aug.  5.  Prorogation. 


SESSION    OF    1890—91. 

NOVEMBER,   1890. 


•I'j.  rw€*.— H.M.  Speech.    Address  agreed  to. 

M.  H'erf.— Introduction  of  Bills. 

•27.  rAH*«.— Tithe  Rent-charge,  &c.,  Bill.    .Sir 
M.  H.  Beach.    Read  1". 


Purchase  of  Land,  &c.  (Ireland),  Bill. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.    Read  1'. 
28.  Frt.- -Business  of  the  House.    Motion,  Afr. 
W.  II.  Smith. 

Perpetual  Pensions.    Motion,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh, 


DECEMBER. 

1,  .Vo/i.— Tithe  Rent-charge,  &c.,  Bill.     Bill  I  Tithe  Rent-charge,  &c.  Bill.  Committee: 

committed.  First  Sitting. 

•_».  7'mm.— Piircliase  of  Land,  &c  (Ireland),         5.  Fri.— Purchase  of  Land,  &c    (Ireland), 
Bill.     2nd  Reading.     First  Debate.  Bill.    Committee:  First  Sitting. 

3.  »'«?.— Ditto.       Ditto.       Second   Debate.  S.  J/o«.— Land    Dejiartment  (Ireland)  Bill 

Bill  committed.  Committed. 

4.  27i»/-.s.— Supply :  Civil  Services.    Supple-         S».  Th**.— Adjournment  till   22nd   January. 

inentar>'  Estimates.  Motion,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

JANUARY,   18P1. 

22.  TAinx— Private  Bill  Pn»cedure  (Scotland)  that  Resolution  of  22nd  June,  1880,  be 

Bill.    Committed  to  a  Select  Com-  expunged  from  the  Journal. 

mittee.  28.  H>d.— Road  and  Street*,  Ac  (Scotland), 

23.  Fri.-Railwav Servants (Homsof  Labour).  ^^"l"    Mr  «.  Elliot.    Conu^UM. 

.Motion,  Mr.  Channing.  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Bill.    Mr. 

ort    i#         T*i     o     *    u  *       1111    r^  I  K.Robertson.    Put  off  six  montha. 

20.  Afo,».- Tithe  ^nt-charge,&c.,  Bill.  Com-  ;    29.  rAiim.  -  Tithe    Rent-charge,    &c..    Bill. 

mittee ;  I  irst  Sitting.  ,  Committee :  Second  Sitting. 

27.  Thm.— Parliamentary    Oath    (Mr.    Bmd-  I    30.  Frf.— Land    Tenure   (Ireland).     Motion, 

laugh).    Motion,  Mr.  Hunter.    Onler  '  Mr.  Shate-L^tvrt.    Negatived. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  J/«»//.— Tithe  Reiit-charjfe,&c,  Bill.    C<mi-  i    13.  ^Vi. — Government    Contracts.      Motion, 
mitt**!' :  Thin!  Sitting.     Bill  reported.  Mr.  S.  Burton. 


3.  Tu^s.  —  Magazine    Ritle.        Motion,    Mr. 
McrJorilKinks. 


16.  3/on,— Administration  of  the  Law  (Ire- 
land).   Motion,  Mr.  J.  Morley. 


4.  IFfrf.— Religious  Disabilities  Removal  Bill.  17.  ru«.— East  India  (Financial  Statement). 

Mr.aiadstone.  Bill  put  otf  six  months.  Motion,  Sir  J.  Plmnden, 

:,.  iVP'/s.— CaseofWalterHargan.    Adjourn-  18.  ir«f.— Factory,  Ac,  Bill.    Sir  H.  Jamts. 

ment.     Motion,  Mr.  J.  Lowther.  Committed. 

Tithe  Rent-charge, *c..  Bill.  Considered:  li\  TAwr^.— Supplv  :  Army  Efitimates. 

First  Sitting.  20.  /^ri.— auirch  "in  Wales.     Motion,  Mr.  P. 

♦;.  /•>«'.— Liverymen  (City  of  LondfmX    Mo-  |                  Morgan.    For,  203.    Against,  235. 

ti«>n,  Mr.  J.  liotrlandn.  •    23.  3/o».— Supply  :  Army  Estimates. 

••.  .Vr.ji.-Titlie  Rent-charge.  Ac,  Bill.    Con-  ;    24.  Tt/M.— Income  Tax.     Motion,  Mr.  BarUey. 

10.  r...- Dmo.  %"uo. '  To'S  Read  3  .  =5.  "'«/.- ParocbM  Boards  (Sco^^^^^^^^^^ 

11.  H'r-Z.-MarrinKe  with  a   Deceased  Wife's  Dr.  Cameron.    Bill  put  off  six  months. 

Si<t«-iBill.    Committed.    Division  on  2d.  'iVtunr.— Factories,  Ac,   Bill.     Mr.  Mat- 

2n.l  Reading— For,  202.   Against,  155.  ^^v:$.    Committed. 

12.  nuer.-.  -  Tithe    Rent-charge,    Ac,    Bill.  27.  i-Vi. —Taxation   of  Lan«L      Motion,   Mr 

Read  3  .    For,  250.    Against,  101.  Provand. 
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MAKCII. 

2.  .VoM.— Siijiply :  Navy  Kstiiiiatos.  '    l«l. 

;5.  7'j/«-;«.— I'arliaiiiciitary  Kr.iiichis**.   Motion,    . 

Mr.  Shnisfthl. 
4.  IVed. — Conveyancing.    &<*.,    AmenUnu'nt    j    ir 

Bill.     Mr.  T.  H.  Ii.>ltn„.     0.mniitl«Hl.    ' 
.'».  r/i i/rx.— Conduct ofthfPoliM'(SilkHWortli). 

Adjournment.     Motion,  Mr.  Storry. 
Supiily  :  Anny  Kstiniatex. 
•>.   Fri.  -Loi'al    Uovoinnient.       Motion,    /'r. 

Chirk. 
l».  .Uo<i.— Supply :   Naval  and  Civil  S<Tvict; 

HupplfiuVntan-  EstiniatcM. 

10.  7'Mf;*.— Kiiendly  S»cictif«.     Motion,   Mr. 

II.  I'liffuK 

11.  Hrt/.- Small  Iljddinjis  Hill.     Mr.  J.  t  oh 

ling.t.    Committed. 

12.  r^ »'#•».-! Supply:    Civil    Seivitv   Supple- 

mentary Estimates*. 
18.  Fh. — l^>cal  Taxation.       Moti(«n,   Mr.   J. 
Si  Hint. 


IS. 

lit. 
•JO. 

23. 
24. 


.l/oH.— Moniin;:  Hittineii.     Moti'ifi,  Mr.  W. 
H,  Smith. 
8u]ipl7 :  Civil  S^rvic**  EAtiroati^. 

rifrn.— ^Savhij^M  Baiiku  Uill.    r«Hiiiiiitt^L 
Uettini;.  &<-.     3foti<>n  for  a  Hrl^-t  O^n. 
m:tte«>.     .Vr.  Pirktrmfilt, 

U'rtl.—Uminr  Trifllc  Ixx-al  Vrto  (Wal#«) 
Bill.  .Vr.  ir.  /;.  Rotrlamtlt.  F-c,  IV.. 
AgaiUKt,  174.    Bill  (NHumittM. 

77i«r5.  —  Tithft  R«'nt*cliiirKr,  kr.,  KIl. 
Loria*  Ani(*iKlineiitH  rtituMrrpit. 

fVi.— IMtto.     IHtt<i.    »(ec«»nil  Sittifiic. 
Cn»ftor  Art,  isstk    Mittktn.  Mr.  Mnnro 
Fer^upm. 

.VoA.— ^(upplj  :  Itebnte  oQ  quntion.  A>1- 
jouni(*<l. 

Tarji.— Titlie  R^nt-irluivf,  *r.,BUL  I^nW 
AnicDilinenta  conaitleretL 


APRIL 


i\.  3/ort.— Supply  :  Civil  Servli-e  Katiniati'M. 
7.  /"Mf*.— Public  Health  (London),  &c.,  Bill. 

Ctinimitteil. 
s.  llVff.— HareH  Bill.    Committe*!. 
\K  7'AMn».— PurchaM'  of  I^nd,   &o..   IreUnd 

(Advauceji).     Report  <»f  Re»olutionH. 

C<»n8i<!entl. 
10.  /V».— PurcluiJte  <»f   I-ian«l,   Ac.    (Ireland), 

Bill.     Committee. 

13.  .Vo,i.— Ditti*.     I>itt(». 

14.  7 Vx.— Ditto.     Ditto. 

I^ical  Govenmient   in   Rural   Distiit'tii. 
Motion,  Mr.  A.  Arlmnl. 
1').  ]l'eil.     Intoxii-atiuK  Liquor  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Read  2  .     For,  27ti.     A^jainst,  H\. 
1«5.  r/tH;*.— l*urcliaH»'  of  Ijind  (livland)  Bill. 

CommitUt!.     Fir«t  Sitting. 
17.  /-Vi.— Ditto.     Ditto.     S<»i-ond  Sittinj?. 

Admiuintniti<m  of  the  PoHt  Ottlce.     M«*- 
tiou,  Fttrl  t'oinptnn. 


\    20.  .V'lH.— PurrhsM  of  UikI  <IrpUoil>  IlilL 

Committee.     Third  MttliiK. 
rH/«.~Ditto.     Ditto.    Fuiirth  8ittiiiK. 
II W.— PIa(%«  of  Worahtp,  *e..  Bill.    Omi- 

initted. 
ThHr/t.  —.  Wajra   aikI    Memia.       FlnAficuI 

Ktateinent    Mr.  ti*mrkf$u 
Frf.— PiirchAM  of    Und   (IreUnd)    Bdl 

Couimitt4fe.      Fifth    Sittinje.       Iirer 

Foivata.    Mottnii,  Mr.  A    Smtk^HnH'l, 
.Vi>ii.— Wayaaud  Mmna.    0>iiiinitt»^. 
r(if«.— l*urclMMr  of  Land  (IreUnd)  HtU. 

Cnniinitt««.    Si3rth  iSittinic. 
Intoxicating    Lfquont'    fimicf«.        V*. 

Ije». 
nVff.  —  lieaaohoMcra'      Enfk«nrfat«i«inrnf 

BilL    IHviMftin  «iii  «nd  Readinie— Fi«r. 

IrtS.    AiEftimit,  181. 
7:% Mr*.— Fun-hue  of  land  HivUim!)  Hill. 

Coiuniittee.    Kevrath  eUtting. 


21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 


27. 
28. 


Si*. 
30. 


MAY. 


5. 
It 


M. 


1.  FrL-  Purcliaw    of    Ijind  (Ireland)   Bill. 

Ctmiinittee.     Eighth  Sitting. 
4.  .Vo,i.- Ditto.     imt4».  Ninth  Sitting. 

T-MM.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Tenth  Sitting, 

n-f,/.- Ditto.  Ditto.  Eleventh  Sitting. 

7*Ai(ri».— Ditt<».  Ditto.  Twelfth  Sitting. 

fW.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Thirteenth  Sittings. 

11.  .U«n.— Ditt<».  Ditt**.  Fourteenth  Sitting. 

12.  7W*.  — Ditto.  Ditto.  Fifteenth  Sitting. 
l.S.   H>»/.- Ditto.  Ditto.  Sixteenth  fitting. 
14.  7'Amm.— Ditto.  Ditt«i.  Seventeenth  Sitting. 
1'..  Fri.— Ditto.  Ditto.  Eighteenth  Sitting. 

J I 

1.  .Uiifi.— Sejd  Finhery  Bill.     C«»mmitti-«1. 

Pun-h.-iM.'  of  l^nd  (Irelantl)  Bill.     Con- 
iiidere<l.     First  Sitting. 

2.  r»<^.— Ditto.     Ditto.     Second  Sitting. 

3.  ir«/. —Rating  of  Machlner>'   Bill.    Com- 

mittee. 
J.  7Vm/;-.s.— Pun-lmse  "f  l^ud  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Con.si'lenil.     Tliinl  Sitting. 
:..  Fr!.   -Ditto.     Ditto.     F-mrth  Silting. 
>.  .U<»ii.  —  Elementary      FMucatii^n     (Free 

itrantji     Commit  lee. 
••.   I'i'fs.     -  Elementan-      E«lucation       Bill. 

Read  1  . 
Purchrwe  of  ImmA  (In-lund)   BilL     <.'"n- 

Kidered.     Fifth  .Sitting. 


21.  rAHr».— Pun'haM  itf  Land  Orpfauiil)  MIL 

ConiniittM.    Ninetecuth  tSittion. 

22.  FrL—IMtto.     Ditto.    Twentieth  tttttiBC. 

Bill  reported. 
2^.  .VoR._8uii|4y :  Vote  oo  Arrovait. 
2ti.  7'mm.— Ciutonu,   kc,   BilL      Ai^oanff*! 

Debate  on  Snd  RMdintc 
County  Coandte  (Election  of  WttanX 

Motion,  Mr  SiiutrL 
28.  T'Au/v.-NewfloQndUnd  Fisheries  BilL  Sad 

Rending  put  off :  ReeolnUon  nffrced  t»  \ 
Supply :  Civil  Service  Retimntein. 
2l».  Fri.-CiuUMns  BUL     Oooimittee.      FlrM 

Sitting. 


NE. 

10. 

11 
12. 

i:i. 
Itl. 

17. 
ly. 

1«. 


ll'nL— Marriuce  witk  n  Deeeneeil  Wlfr'n 

Sister  Bill    Conntittee. 
7'AHr«.  -I*urcluuie  nf  Lud  (Irekuiil)  BilL 

Considared.    Wxtb  Hittinfc 
/'rj.-Purcbaee  of   LwhI  (IrvUnd)    BiU. 

Conaidered.    Seventh  Sittin|^ 
.V«.N.— Ditto.    IMttn.     Rends'. 
7'i'^>«. — Manlpar.  llotl« tn,  5i r  II'.  Ba  m>«  n. 
n'fif.— Hniipiy  :  Kavy  Betimate*. 
rAffnt.— FBCt4wie«,  JM.,  BUL    CrtiwidnviL 

First  Sittino. 
Fri.- Ditto.        Ditto.       Second  SlttlafL 

.Von. 'Elementary  Bdnmtkm  BUL     and 
Reading.    First  Slttini:. 
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JUYL  (continiufl). 


23.  Tues.— Ditto.     Ditto.    Second  Sitting. 

24.  ir<//.— Ditto.     Ditto.    Third  Sitting. 

25.  r/iur»'.— Supply :  Army  Estimates. 


'26.  Fri.— Public  Hcjiltli  (London)  Bill.    Con- 
sidered. 

29.  3/071.— Elementary  Education  Bill.    Com- 

mittee.    Instruction,  Mr.  IL  Fowler. 

30.  ruM.— Ditto.     Ditto.     First  Sitting. 


JULY 


1. 


3. 
6. 


S. 

l». 
10. 
13. 
14. 


irf(/.— Elementary  Education  BilL    Com- 
mittee.    Second  Sitting. 

3';i«rjj.— Ditto.     Ditto.     Third  Sitting. 

f'rt.— Ditto.        Ditto.     Fourth  Sitting. 

Jfun..— Redemption  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Reail  2'. 
County  Councils  Elections  Bill.    Com- 
mittee. 

TuM.— Elementary  Education  Bill.    Con- 
sidered. 

IIV//,— Ditto.     Read  3\ 

YViurs.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

i-Vu  — Ditto.        Ditto. 

Mon. — Dltt^).       Ditto. 

Tufts. — Ditto.       Ditt<^). 

IJ></.— Ditto.       Ditto. 


16. 
17. 
20. 
21, 


22. 
23. 

24. 
27. 
28. 
2l>. 
30. 

31. 


7'AMrif.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Acts    Amendments 


Fri.— Ditto. 
3/ort.— Ditto. 
Tius.— Ditto. 
Post    OfHce    Acts    Amendments    Bill. 

Read  3^ 
ir<f/.— Simply :  Civil  Service  Estimate's, 
jf'/iurjj.— Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Hill. 

Lords'  Amendments  considered. 
/Vi.— Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
.Uort.— Ditto.    Ditto. 
Tnes. —  1  >itto.     Dittt). 
ire//.— Ditto.     Ditto. 
Thurs.  —  Elementary     Education     Bill. 

Lords'  Amendments  consid<^red. 
F/*i.— Sui>ply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 


AUGUST. 


1.  »S<i/.— Supply  :  Report  considered. 
3.  -Vou.— Appropriation  Bill.     Read  2\ 


4.  rufcs.— East    India   (Revenue    Accounts) 

Committee. 

5,  Jr€(?.— Prorogation. 


<;  i: 


i:U 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

THE    IIFHIIEATIOXS   OF  STATESMEN. 

Ijord  Salisl.urv— Mr.  (limUoiu— Mr.   Balfour's  Dav's  Work  -"Vaitiv  Im- 
provo<r'— A  ('l»:iiigo — lA»r(l  Wardi-n  of  the  Cinque  Ports — An  Annivcnary 

at  Balmoml. 

Aug.  111.         After  a  Lmtj  and  laborious  Session,  the  linint 
of  which  he  has  ijorsonally  l>ome,  and  following 
clo.«ie  upon   a  eouplo  of  hrilliant  speeches  delivered  in  the 
provinces,  Mr.  Arthur  lialfour  to-day  set  forth  for  Ba}Teulh 
to  bo  present  at  the  Wagner  Festival.      The  concatenation 
of   circumstances    is     certainly    without    political     design- 
The  Chief  Secretary's  holiday  has  come  at   last,  and   the 
Bayreuth  Festival  hai)pening  contennwraneously  he  has  gone 
thither,  as  bcin<(  the  place  where  he  is  likely  to  find  most 
pleasure.     At  the  sanit'  time,  thert^  is  no  question  that  this 
particular  holiday   m»)ve  has  stnick   the  public   fanc}'   and 
increased  the  personal   interest  in   Mr.   Balfour,  which   has 
grown  apace  within  the  last  few  years.     Tliat,  after  all  he  has 
gone  through  at  Westminster,  he  should^  ^i-ith  a  light  heart. 
voluntarily  set  out  to  sjK^nd  a  week  with  Wagner,  passes  the 
comprehension  of  some  folk  who  have  quite  other  views  of 
the  possi])lr  rest  and  joy  of  a  holiday. 

The  British  i)eoj)lo  always  take  a  keen  personal  interest  in 
the  private  recrcati(>ns  of  their  public  men.  Lonl  Pahnerston's 
popularity  was  deeply  built  upon  his  fondness  for  Held  sports. 
including  boxing,  wbirh  di>es  not  strictly  come  under  that 
head.  The  late  Lord  Derbv  owned  racehorses  and  ran  theui. 
Mr.  nisraeli  was  something  of  a  failure  in  this  direction. 
though  that  was  not  (hie  to  the  lack  of  earnest  endeavour  u* 
('oyKi  with  accidental  disadvantages.  He  did  not  ride,  m»r 
hunt,  nor  shoot,  nor  tish.  He  wTOto  novels,  but  in  this 
<-oimection  the  gift  is  n»)t  helpful.  As  early  as  circunistanci.-s 
permitted  h»*  made  up  as  a  country  squire,  had  his  phuv  at 
llughenden.  when^  he  gn'W  peaeocks,  and  whence  he  occttsion- 
ally  emergid  in  toi)-l)«»ots  to  attend  fanners*  ordinaries  and 
talk  lea  rued  I  v  about  '  en»ssim;  South  wohls," 
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Lord  Salisbury.      Lord  Salisbury  has  a  laboratory  at  Hatfield  and 

an  engineer  s  workshop,  where  he  planned  and 
directed  the  lighting  by  electricity  of  the  old  mansion  in  which 
(^ueen  Elizabeth  was  a  guest.  He  is  said  to  be  much  prouder 
of  his  electric-light  arrangements  than  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
he  helped  to  frame,  or  of  the  approach  to  settlement  of  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  Question  he  has  brought  about. 

Mr.  Gia^istoue.      Mr.  Gladstone,  as  all  the  world  knows,  wields 

the  woodman's  axe  and  cuts  down  upas-trees  in 
Hawarden  Park  with  a  success  not  excelled  by  his  earlier 
exploits  in  Ireland.  He  could  not  in  any  circumstances  of 
private  life  fail  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  his  countrymen.  But  it  would  be  difticult  to 
exaggerate,  as  it  would  be  hard  coolly  to  explain,  the  influence 
his  wood-cutting  has  had  in  endearing  him  to  the  people. 
There  is  many  a  little  cottage  in  Britain  which  counts  as  its 
chiefest  treasure  a  chip  of  wood  guaranteed  to  have  fallen 
under  the  stroke  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hatchet.  If  only  it 
happens  that  the  head  of  the  household,  making  rare  holiday, 
has  joined  one  of  the  frequent  excursions  to  Hawarden, 
and  has  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  with  bared 
arms  and  conveniently-disposed  braces  {vide  one  of  the  most 
j)opular  of  his  photographs)  assail  the  tree  to  which  the  chip 
once  belonged,  gold  weighed  out  against  it  in  the  balance 
would  not  purchase  the  treasure. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  his  lean  leisure  time,  plays  golf ; 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  not,  to  the  popular  mind,  an 
adequate  set-oli*  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  wood-cutting.  Golf, 
like  Wagner,  is  certainly  growing  in  favour,  but  to  the  average 
person  it  is  too  much  like  Wagner  to  create  a  general  wave  of 
enthusiasm  round  any  one  of  its  votaries.  Amid  much  that 
is  vague  in  popular  mformation  relating  to  the  game,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Chief  Secretary  is  a  crack  player. 
Mr.  Balfour  says  he  is  not,  and  I  have  found  men  accustomed 
to  play  with  him  too  polite  to  contradict.  However  it  be,  he 
nevcT  loses  an  opportunity  of  retiring  to  some  favoured  spot 
where  golf  may  be  played,  and  indulging  his  fancy.  But  it 
appears,  on  this  first  opportunity  when  golf  and  Wagner 
compete  for  his  presence,  the  minstrel  wins. 


4:3f>       J    DlAliY  OF    THE   SALISnURY   PARLrAMKXT.  H-i. 
Mr.    iJaifoiir's      Kvcii  Mr.  I^alfour's  enemies — a  circle  thai  ha> 

(uiv  8  work. 

distinctly  and   signiricantly   contnw!te<I   within 

the  last  six  months — will  admit  he  has  earned  his  holiday. 

• 

in  what(?ver   form   he  may  care  to  take  it.     He  has  toilwl 
terribly  throui^rh  the  Session,  but  his  appearances  in  the  House 
and  his  participation  in   its  business  are  merely  parts  of  his 
day's  work.     Before,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  In- 
strolls  into  the   House,  he  has  already  accomplished  a  <layV 
work  that  w<nild  cause  to  stand  aghast  the  labourer  clani(»urin;; 
for  an  eight  hour  liniit.     He  is  Minister  for  Ireland,  and  hi- 
personally    administers   the    aflairs  of  Ireland.      The    Irish 
Othce  is  a  mean  building,  once  a  private  houst»,  almost  within 
bowshot  of  th(^   Houses  of  Parliament     Mr.  Balfour  is  in  ht* 
room  at   an   h(;ur   in   the  morning   as  early  jus  the  average 
city  merchant  appeai-s  at  his  desk     Till  he  goes  ofl*  to  the 
House  of  (  onnuons  to  l>egin  a  fresh  phase  of  dithcult  and 
delicate  work  that  will  certainlv  not  close  l)efore  the  stroke  of 
midnight,   he   is  grappling   with   an   interminable    series   of 
problems,  a  mistake  in  dealmg  with  any  one  being  fraught 
with   danger   to   the   Ministry   and   possible   disaster  to  the 
country.     This  tall,  graceful  stripling,  with  a  face  sometimes 
soft  and  beautiful  as  a  woman's,  is  ruler  of  Ireland  in  a  ci>ni- 
plete  sense  unknown   in    English  history  since  the  daiys  of 
Cromwell.     If  anything  is  done  in  Ireland,  it  must  l>e  workc«l 
through  him ;  and  to  him,  as  long  as  the  doors  of  the  Irish 
Othce    are    open,    repair    representatives    of    the    manifold 
interests  struggling  for  predominance.     He  listens  to  all  with 
engaging  courtesy,  but  the  ixdish  of  his  manner  is  found  to  be 
(levelo})ed  u]n>n  a  stratuiu  of  adamantine  will     He  is  n<it  to 
be  (jozened  by  political  supporters  any  more  than  he  is  to  bo 
intimidated  bv  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

*•  Va-stiy    im       'fl^*  I, est  sigu  disceniible  about  the  (.'hicf  Secre- 

turv  just  now,  tlie  one  most  hopeful  for  his 
future,  is  his  development  of  a  readiness  to  leani.  This  hjis 
been  a  slow  pnx.ess,  and  its  accretion  is  accountable  for  tht- 
rrmarkabli'  seines  witnessed  in  the  House  towards  the  close 
of  the  S(»ssion.  when  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  Seagreen  Ineomiptible. 
:i(biiitted  that  Mr.  Balfour's  a<lministration  of  the  Relief  Fund 
lia<l  been  well   planned  and  (carefully  carried  out.  and  that,  on 
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the  whole,  he  had  "  vastly  improved  "  since  he  tirst  went  to 
the  Irish  Office.  That  is  tnie,  but  it  is  not  a  truth  expected 
to  be  volunteered  from  the  Irish  camp,  and  that  the  tribute 
was  extorted  is  striking  evidence  to  the  weight  of  conviction. 
When  Mr.  Balfour  first  became  Chief  Secretary  the  limit  of  his 
duties  was  to  his  vision  bounded  by  the  resolve  to  put  down 
the  Land  League,  and,  to  adopt  his  own  formula,  to  re-establish 
the  reign  of  Law  and  Order.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this  goal, 
he  strode  straight  forward,  caring  nothing  for  any  who  might 
chance  to  stumble  under  his  iron  heeL  He  began  by  sj^stem- 
atically  ignoring  the  right  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  then  soUd 
phalanx  to  represent  Ireland.  ''IJetat,  cest  onoi"  was  his  motto 
in  all  that  related  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  It  is  very  much  his  motto  to-day,  but  it  works  with 
less  friction  because  he  knows  more.  When  he  took  office  he 
was  naturally  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  officials  at 
Dublin  Ciistle.  It  was  they  who  were  the  Estate,  not  he.  In 
the  four  years  during  which  he  has  had  to  answer  for  Ireland 
he  has  incidentally  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learning  some- 
thing about  the  country,  and  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge 
has  increased,  his  relentless  attitude  toward  the  Parnell  re- 
presentatives of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  softened. 

A  change.  There  was  a  time  when  he  went  the  length  of 

practically  declining  to  hold  personal  communica- 
tion with  them  across  the  floor  of  the  House.  Hapless  Colonel 
King-Harman  had  an  office  especially  created  for  him,  and  to 
him  was  left  the  daily  duty  of  reading  the  manuscript  containing 
the  answers  prepared  at  Dublin  Castle  to  questions  put  by  the 
National  Party.  That  was  a  contemptuous  proceeding,  bitterly 
resented  by  the  men  at  whom  it  was  flung.  Night  after  night 
there  were  stormy  scenes  at  question  time.  "Balfour !  Balfour!*' 
the  Irish  members  shouted  when  King-Harman  appeared  at 
the  table  to  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  the  Chief 
Secretarj'.  Sometimes  when  the  storm  had  raged  for  nearly 
an  hour  Mr.  Balfour  strolled  in,  pale,  defiant,  contemptuous, 
and  presently  descending  into  the  arena  whence  his  squire 
had  gratefully  retired,  he,  single-handed,  met  the  onrush  of 
the  maddened  enemy.  It  was  more  or  less  magnificent ;  it 
certainly  was  not  business ;  and  when,  presently,  it  helped  to 
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hurry  poor  King-Hiinnaii  into  his  j^ve,  Mr.  Ifciltour 
abandoned  an  unfortunate  attitude  and  condcsccndod  i" 
answer  questions  nuich  as  other  Ministers  did. 

Those  days  have  passed,  and  soniethinj;^  like  the  Millennium 
has  dawned.  Mr.  Balfour  now  pays  the  keenest  attention  tn 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Irish  niend)ers.  Frequently  in 
Committee  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  he  accepted  amend- 
ments submitted  by  them,  and  when  he  first  made  publio 
promise  of  an  Irish  Jjocal  Cfovemment  Bill  for  next  year  hi- 
paused  and  pointedly  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  havr 
Mr.  Healy's  assistance  in  making  it  a  really  useful  measun*. 
The  erstwhile  truculent  Tim,  not  to  bo  outdone  in  chivailr\". 
graciously  intimated  assent.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  calcu- 
lated to  make  Mr.  Biggar  turn  in  his  grave,  liut  it  is  all  to 
the  good  of  hvland, 

^^^;  ^'"Y^^    ^'^*  ^^  •  ^-  **^"*^^^^'  w'^^  succeeded  Lord  (iran- 
cinquo  Ports,     villc  in  tlic  aucicut  post  of  Lord  Warden  of  the 

Cintiuc  Ports,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Walmer  Castle.  Announcement  of  the  event  appears  in  u 
modest  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  just  such  as  nii^ht 
chronicle  his  temj)orary  retirement  to  his  villa  at  Henley-on- 
Thames.  It  is  really  an  epcKrh-making  event,  honourable  alike 
to  Mr.  Smith  and  to  Engli.sh  public  life.  It  is  only  twenty- 
three  years  since  Mr.  Smith  entered  public  life,  winning  a 
seat  at  Westminster  even  when  the  flowing  tide  brought  Mr. 
Gladstone  into  power  in  iNGiS  with  a  mission  to  disestablish 
the  Irish  Church.  His  name  was  then  familiar  in  comiccti«>n 
with  the  tirm  of  newspaper  agents  whose  flag  flies  over  nearly 
every  railway  bookstall  in  the  kingdom.  Even  at  this  daj-,  in 
the  latest  edition  nf  •  Dod's  Parliamentary  Guide/'  ho  is  de- 
scribed lus  *•  head  of  the  tirm  of  Messrs.  William  Henr}'  Smith 
&  Son,  the  well-know  newsj>aj)er  agents,  eta"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  living  rerire<l  from  the  active  direction  of  the  tirm  s 
business,  content  with  drawing  the  princely  revenues  which 
keep  up  his  house  in  (4rosvenor  Place,  his  yacht,  anil  his 
rivei-side  rttreat.  But  the  scent  of  the  bookstall  clings  to 
him  still,  and  now  there  is  talk  as  to  what  title  he  shall  take 
there  crmies  tripping  to  the  tongue  the  suggestion  "Baron 
Bo»)kstall  of  the  Strand." 
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The  House  of  Comuions  litis  long  <(rown  accustomed  to  see 
him  sitting  in  the  seat  where  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  of  late,  and 
round  which  linger  the  shades  of  Peel  and  Palmerston,  Jjord 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Nevertheless  there  is  some- 
thing almost  startUng  in  finding  him  installed  in  the  historic 
castle  on  whose  ramparts  Pitt  used  to  stand  looking  out  for 
the  fleet  that  never  sailed  from  Boulogne,  where  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  later  lived,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Earl  Granville.  No  salary  is  attached  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Warden,  and  the  Castle  is  something  of  a  white  elephant 
in  the  way  of  keeping  up,  as  Lord  Granville  found  to  his  cost. 
But  the  post  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honourable  within 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  its  associations  going  back  to  Plantagenet 
days.  One  of  the  pleasant  things  in  connection  with  the  new 
incumbency  is  that  no  one  grudges  its  bestowal  upon  plain 
Mr.  Smith  or  cavils  at  the  honour  done  to  him.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  personal  popularity  that  has  grown  up 
around  his  sterling  worth  and  modest  mien. 

Aug.  i'9.  —  An     Mr    Balfour  arrived  at  Balmoral  just  too  late 

anniversary  at  .  •  i  •    i      i 

Balmoral.  to  be  prcscut  at  a  quamt  ceremony  in  which  the 

(^ueen  takes  keen  personal  interest.  Shortly 
after  the  Prince  Consort  died  the  tenants  on  the  Balmoral, 
Birkhall,  and  Abergeldie  estates  raised  a  stone  cairn  to  his 
memory.  It  stands  on  the  hill  above  the  castle,  a  huge 
pyramid  of  stone,  perpetuating  his  name  and  recording  the 
date  of  his  death.  There  are  other  initials  cut  on  the  stone, 
including  the  Queen's,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  temptation  to  'Arry  to  add  his  honoured 
monogram  has  been  irresistible ;  but  the  Obelisk,  as  it  is 
called,  is  jealously  guarded,  and  only  once  did  'Arry,  who 
has  cut  his  initials  on  all  the  historical  buildings  of  the  world 
from  the  Pyramids  to  the  innennost  recesses  of  the  Mammoth 
Caves,  succeed  in  getting  his  hand  in,  the  inscription  being 
promptly  and  contumcliously  erased.  Thursday  was  the 
seventy-second  anniversary  of  Prince  Albert's  birth,  and  in 
accordance  with  custom  observed  for  nearly  thirty  years,  a 
procession  wound  its  way  up  the  hill  to  the  Obelisk.  First 
came  the  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  Household  in  attendance. 
Then  the  principal  tenants  on  the  royal  estates,  with  a  troop 
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of  the  upper  servants  closing  in  the  rear.  Tlie  strange  coinpaiiv 
formed  a  circle  round  the  Obelisk;  tumhlers  were  produccMl.u 
generous  jar  of  whiskey  Avas  fortuitously  discovere<l  in  ci»n- 
venient  proximity,  bumpers  were  filled,  and  as  noon  clanj:e<l 
from  the  castle  clock,  the  group  silently  drank  to  the  meinon' 
of  the  long-dead  Master. 


CHAPTER     XLTI. 

TWO   DEAD  MEN. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith-ilr.  raniell-llis  Short  Wav  wth  I^ttcw— HU  Aloofaew 
—  How  the  Work  of  Leadership  was  done    Dictitor — lemming  to  8}M«k. 

^     o    >.    A,^    ^^^  Monday  afternoon  the  town  was  suddenly 
H.  Smith.         deej)ly  stin-ed  by  news  that  the  iliig  vras  flying 

at  half-mast  on  Walnier  Castle,  for  the  liord 
Warden  of  the  Cintjue  Ports  lay  deacL  Whilst  this  theme 
was  c»n  every  tongue  came  news  that  Mr.  Pamcll  had  died  at 
Brighton.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  English  public 
life  a  coincidence  more  striking.  Each  man  held  a  fore- 
most i>lace  in  Parliamentary  life  and  EngUsh  politics,  and  yet 
in  all  (circumstances  of  position,  character,  and  capacity  they 
were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  There  was  something  grimly 
characteristic  in  the  time  of  Pamell's  takiug-ofll  All  his 
political  life — and  it  was  only  sixteen  years  long — he  had  been 
battling  with  staid  respectability  in  politics,  outraging  Parlia- 
mentary usages,  and  defying  constitutional  authority.  Of  all 
these  things  Mr.  \\.  H.  Smith  was  the  fleshly  embodiment. 
He  had,  according  to  his  chastened  lights,  so  borne  himself  in 
public  life  as  to  have  endeared  himself  to  friend  and  political 
advoi-sary.  He  died  in  what,  according  to  the  longevity  of 
statesmen,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prime  of  life.  Tlie  sorrow 
his  sudden  cutting-ott"  <Teated  in  the  public  mind  was  pro- 
found and  sincere.  At  least  a  full  week  might  well  have 
berii  given  up  to  his  mourning  and  to  the  extolling  of  his 
sterling  qualities. 

At  such  a  time,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  when  no  one 
was  thinking  of  him,  Parnell,  obstmctionist  to  the  last,  dies  in 
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tlic  evening  of  tlic  very  clay  Mr.  Smith  breathed  his  last, 
and  in  the  newspaper  press  the  columns  of  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  the  atomiy  career  of  the  Irish  cliief  jostle  into 
eoiiiparativc  obscurity  the  decent  lamentation  over  the  bier  of 
the  amiable  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Abroad  and  at  home 
it  is  the  same.  The  forcif^n  newspapers  teem  with  articles 
discussing  the  disgraced  and  discarded  Irish  loader,  and  there 


is  room  only  for  ii  paraf!:raph  here  and  there  about  the  First 
l>ord  of  the  Treasury,  Leader  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  whom 
tlie  generality  of  men  liked  and  applauded  in  much  the  same 
<Icgi-ee  that,  in  these  latter  days,  Parnoll  vas  hated  and 
contemned. 


Wr.  I'nnieli.       Tliis  is,  in  its  way,  very  sad.     But  there  is  no 

doubt  that   history  will    justify  contem]>orary 

action  in  this  matter.    Years  after  dear  "  Old  Morality  "  is  quite 


-^ 
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forgotten,  tho  iiiiiue  •>( 
Charles  Stewart  i'urnclJ  will 
bo  fiuiiiliar  in  scli(Kill»wks, 
and  his  tail  tiftiiro  luid  pale, 
haggard  face  willntanii  out 
distinct  in  the  [lortruit  gal- 
lery of  Ktiitcsnion  of  ilie 
Victorian  age. 
I'anicU  was  not  ^^ 

personally  in- 
teresting in  the 
sense  that  Dis- 
raeli was,  and 
that  M  r.  ( iladsti  mc  itntl 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
in  widely  difi'erent  fashion, 
renmtn.  Hut  there  was 
alwvit  him  that  fascination 
which  [lertiiins  tu  siron^ 
characters  whom  the  public 
feel  they  do  not  thoroughly 
un<lenitaiitL  Disraeli,  at 
one  epoch  of  his  career,  was 
known  as  the  Mystery  Man 
of  Politics.  That  was  h 
mocking  phrase,  used  in  a 
sense  that  implied  full  in- 
sight into  the  .stnnjjs  ami 
motives  of  his  donMc  ^^hiif- 
Hing.  Alfont  I'anicll  there 
really  hromlod  an  iiir  ot 
mystery  that,  in  some  snbtle 
way,  added  to  his  power. 
<.)nc  of  his  i>eculiiirilics «ii.s 
that  he  habitually  '"n- 
cealed  liis  address.     Sntnc 


proceedings     in     the 
•rrv  Ciiurt,  lie  X 
ph.i-cas-Mr.  \-\>: 


d  a  false   name,  l>eing   known   in 
tmolher  as  "  Mr.  I'rcston."     Durisg 
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the  most  troublesome  times  of  the  campaign  in  the  House  of 
Commons  his  colleagues  were  sorely  hampered  by  not  knowing 
how  to  communicate  with  their  chief.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  for  ten  years  his  most  intimate  colleagues  did  not  know 
where  a  letter  would  find  him  in  or  near  London.  When,  after 
the  judgment  in  the  Divorce  Court,  Mr.  John  Morley  was 
charged  with  dehvery  of  a  message  from  Mr.  (Iladstone  to  Mr. 
Pamell,  he  spent  many  precious  hours  in  trying  to  reach  him. 
Neither  Justin  McCarthy  nor  any  other  of  his  colleagues,  not 
even  Mr.  Campbell,  his  private  secretary,  knew  where  a  tele- 
gram would  find  him.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Pamell 
entered  Committee  Room  No..  15  without  having  had  Mr. 
(rladstone's  message  delivered  to  him,  a  circumstance  that 
had  momentous  effect  upon  his  future  career  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  party. 

His  short  way     Often   at  important    crises    in    Parliamentary 

events  I  have  seen  Parnell  suddenly  enter  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  walk  with  long  stride  to  the 
Post  Oflice,  take  his  huge  bundle  of  letters,  and  disappear 
towards  the  library,  speaking  to  no  one  on  the  way,  apparently 
seeing  no  one  in  his  path.  As  for  the  letters,  they  might  be, 
and  probably  were,  the  accumulation  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
Many  of  them  would  not  be  opened,  most  of  them  would  not 
be  answered. 

"It  saves  time,"  Parnell  once  said  to  a  friend  who  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  this  habit  of  dealing  with  his  corre- 
sponden(;e,  a  procedure  which  had  at  the  moment  led  to 
some  serious  embarrassment.  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
letters  answer  themselves  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

Having  dealt  with  his  letters,  Pamell  might  or  might  not 
enter  the  House.  Most  often  he  did  not,  disappearing  as  rapidly 
and  suddenly  as  he  had  arrived,  neither  coming  nor  going  by 
the  broad  staircase  with  swinging  brass-bound  doors,  through 
which  the  throng  of  legislators  pass.  There  is  another  passage 
to  the  lobby,  by  a  winding  back  staircase,  used  by  messengers, 
policemen,  and  others  having  access.  This  Pamell  always 
used,  not  from  any  more  occult  reason  than  that  he  was 
certain  thereby  to  avoid  meeting  anyone  who  might  speak  to 
him,  or  would  expect  to  be  spoken  to. 
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His  aioofncHH.     He  was  essentially  non-gregarioiia     He  shniiik 

with  equal  solieitudc  from  large  crowds  and 
small  coteries.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  rarely  visiti'il 
Ireland  to  take  part  in  public  proceedings.  It  was  one  nf 
the  most  striking  alterations  wrought  hy  his  fall  that  there- 
after he  inunediately  began  to  cultivate  the  i)opulace.  Nemesis 
was  alert,  and  it  was  at  a  public  meeting  he  was  struck  by  the 
chill  that  brought  on  his  death.  On  Sunday  next  ho  hatl  an  en- 
gagement to  speak  at  Cork — Sunday,  the  day  he  will  be  laicl 
to  rest  at  (ilasniivin  Cemetery,  at  a  spot  not  far  distant  fn»ni 
where  O'Coimell  sleeps.  During  his  last  campaign  in  Ireland 
he  amazed,  even  appalled,  his  associates  by  developing  a 
jollity  in  public  and  a  familiarity  in  private  almost  hys- 
terical. .Inst  as  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  ho  shrank 
from  taking  part  in  public  meetings,  so  he  shunne<l  social 
gatherings.  In  the  Parliamentary  season  London  is  given  to 
abundant  hospitality.  The  art  of  dining  is  cidtivatcd  in 
political  circles  with  infinite  solicitude.  Pamell  might,  if  he 
plejised,  have  dined  out  every  night  in  company  not  lacking 
any  of  the  delights,  pei*sonal  or  material,  of  the  dinner-table. 
If  for  stenily  patriotic  reasons  he  declined  to  join  a  party 
sure  to  be  largely  leavened  by  men  who  had  voted  against 
him,  he  might  have  met  his  own  colleagues  at  their  table 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  early  days 
of  his  Parliamentary  life,  days  that  sometunes  lengtheuetl 
into  all-night  sittings,  he  used  to  dine  frugally  at  the  House. 
But  it  is  years  since  he  wa>i  seen  at  the  table;  where  he 
(lined,  and  how,  being  among  the  minor  mysteries  that 
brooded  over  his  strange  daily  life. 

How  the  work  of    How.  with  tlicsc  habits,  he  manacfed  to  conduct 

lfa<ler«liip  was        ,       ,        .  ,.  i  •       i  • 

(lone.  the  busmess  ot  an  exceedmgly  active  party  is  a 

puzzle  that  affords  only  one  solution.  He  did 
not  conduct  its  business.  That  was  settled  in  all  its  details 
by  the  lieutenants  who  l»ore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  dav 
through  tlie  Parliamentary  Session.  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  in  one 
<»f  his  angry  speeches,  let  some  light  upon  this  dark  place  by 
tilt'  assrriion  that  for  several  years  Parnell  hiul  practically 
withdrawn  fmni  rht*  active  direction  of  affairs,  and  that  what- 
rvur  had  been  (U>iie  for  Ireland  had  been  accomplished  by  a 
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small  committee,  consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  Mr.  Sexton.  He  even  added  that  when  on  rare  occasions 
Mr.  Paniell  appeared  on  the  scene,  he  was  supplied  with  all 
the  materials  for  speech  to  be  made  or  letter  to  be  written. 

Dictator.  That  is  probably  true :  but  Pamell  remained 
the  absolute  master  of  the  party  and  its  policy 
— a  dictator  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  The 
extraordinary  relations  that  existed  between  him  and  his 
followers  was  strikingly  illustrated  at  the  erid  of  last  Session 
but  one.  Mr.  Balfour's  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Land 
Purchase  question  was  still  before  the  House.  Pamell,  un- 
expectedly appearing  one  evening,  contributed  to  the  debate 
an  important  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  threw  out 
certain  suggestions  materially  modifying  the  Bill.  His  speech 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  in  a  crowded  House,  being 
naturally  accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  deliberately-arrived- 
at  conclusions  of  the  then  undivided  party  that  followed  his 
lead.  It  wtus  noted  whilst  he  was  speaking  that  no  one  followed 
his  exposition  with  livelier  interest  than  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton, 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  others  of  the  inner  circle  of  his 
(,'abinet.  This  was  not  unnatural,  since,  as  one  of  these 
gentlemen  told  me  later  in  the  evening,  they  had  never  heard 
a  word  of  the  proposal  till  it  was  publicly  made  in  the  House 
of  (.'ommons.  In  the  comparative  leisure  of  his  retirement 
at  Eltham,  Parnell  had  thought  out  this  scheme  (which,  I  may 
add,  was  in  modified  form  finally  adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
is  now  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament),  had  run  up  to 
town,  flashed  it  forth  on  an  interested  House  and  an  astonished 
gathering  of  his  colleagues,  and  then  caught  the  last  train  for 
Eltham,  probably  on  this  very  night  meeting  with  the  accident 
to  his  brougham  that  first  led  his  trusting  friend  Captain 
0\Shea  to  believe  that  possibly  something  was  wrong  in  the 
sylvan  quiet  of  his  Eltham  home. 

Learning  to       Lookiug  at  the  frautic,  desiderate  way  in  which 

he  clung  to  jiower,  it  seems  a  paradox  to  write 
that  Parnell  hated  public  life,  with  its  necessity  for  joint  action 
and  its  imposition  of  speech-making.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Public  speaking  was  positively  painful  to  huu.     His  difference 
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from  the  ordinary  run  of  his  coUeajfues  in  the  Hoiiso  of 
( 'oiniuons  inchided  a  total  lack  of  fluency.  When,  sixteen 
yeai-s  ago,  he  tirst  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  ho  was  st> 
conscious  of  his  inlinnity  that  he  remained  silent  for  nearly 
two  Sessions.  He  educated  himself  in  a  rough  school,  joinini: 
Mr.  Biggar  in  talking  against  time;  and  the  deteniiination 
of  the  House  of  (?onnnons  not  to  give  him  a  hearing,  hiui 
iis  it  looked,  was  [)recisely  the  discipline  that  successfully 
schooled  him.  Had  he  risen  amid  an  awful  stillness,  lunl 
lx*en  responsible  lor  every  sentence  he  uttered,  he  would  have 
shrunk  ap])alled  from  the  orcleal.  With  a  mob  howling  lie- 
fore  and  around  him,  it  did  not  matter  what  he  said  or  how 
he  said  it 

So  he  stood  there  with  clenched  hands,  j)ale  face,  and 
closed  teeth,  literally  hissing  forth  contumely  and  scorn  in 
disjointed  sentences.  In  time  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  most 
j)olished  speakers  in  the  House,  delivering  carefully-cut 
sentences  in  soft,  mellow  voice.  That  he  was  the  same 
man  to  the  end  as  he  had  been  when  he  Hrst  wrestled  with  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  ( -onunons,  was  shown  in  Conimittei* 
Room  No.  IT),  when,  once  more  at  bay,  with  hands  clenched. 
teeth  closed,  eyes  flamed  in  fury,  the  soft  voice  was  raise«I 
to  the  intonation  of  a  furious  scold.  Mr.  Biggar,  ha«i 
lie  lived  to  see  the  day,  would  have  joyously  recognised  in 
(  onunittee  Room  No.  15  his  old  colleague,  the  Pamell  of 
1.S77. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

MR.    ARTHUR   liALFOUR'S   START   IN  THE   LEADERSHIP. 

Opening  Day — A  Deatli-roU  -Loixi  Randolph — The  Illiterate  Voter — A  Poser 
for  the  Attomey-Genenil  —  The  Leader  of  the  House  —  Mr.  Webster's 
Oratory — Calling  Mr.  De  Cohain — Sir  George  Campl>ell — The  New  Leader 
— A  Contrast — Other  Leaders. 

Feb.  9. —Open-     When  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  Speaker 

took  the  Chair  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
front  Opposition  bench  was  so  crowded  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  have  found  room  for  Lord  Hartington  if  by  any 
chance  he  had  taken  the  wrong  turnmg  and,  answering  the 
summons  for  the  opening  of  Parliament,  had  sought  the 
chamber  where  he  has  been  a  familiar  figure  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  centur}'.  But  Lord  Hartington,  transformed  into 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  found  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  even  in  time  to  take  the  oath  and  his  seat 
before  other  business  intervened.  Closely  following  the 
Speaker  came  Mr.  Balfour,  upon  whom  on  the  threshold  of  his 
new  career  the  cares  of  high  estate  seem  already  to  have 
told.  Something  of  the  bloom  of  youth  is  rubbed  off.  In 
respect  of  force  and  volume  of  cheering  his  entrance  was  a 
little  disappointini?,  but  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
servative benches  were  only  half  filled.  There  was,  indeed,  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  certain  marked  disinclination 
for  enthusiasm,  possibly  connected  with  the  funereal  aspect  of 
the  gathering,  nearly  every  member  present  being  in  deep 
inourning  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Sir  Wilham  Harcourt*s 
entrance  was  unrecognised,  w^hilst  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  ap- 
peared the  Dissentient  Liberals  studiously  concealed  their 
approval  of  his  succession  to  the  leadership  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton.    Lord  Randolph  Clmrchill  was  not  present 
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A.Uath-ioii.      Tilt'  S])oaker,  havinj^  read  the  foniiul  rt'solntions 

j)ertaiiiiii<^  to  the  <)].)cninj^^  of  a  new  Si^ssioii,  wt.-ni 
on  to  inform  the  House  of  tlie  writs  he  had  issued  during  iht- 
recess.     This  sadly  j>artook  of  the  character  of  a  death-roll,  tin- 
catalogue  of  names  addin^^  appreciably  to  the  depn^ssion  i»f  tin- 
House.    A  new  writ  had  been  issued  for  the  Stran<l  in  the  r<M»iii 
of  **  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith,  deceased."    Dead  also  are  Mr.  Tanii'llSir 
John  lV)])e  Hennessy,  Sir  Charles  Forster,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Bmnl. 
Sir  .1.  v.  C'orry,  and  Mr.  Richard  Power.     To  the  |»ersonal  n- 
collcctions  invoked  nothing  was  lost  by  the  solemnity  of  hm*- 
with  which  the  Speaker  went  through  this  ordinarily  forinul 
business.     As  he  proceeded  a  crowd  silently  gathered  at  th«* 
Bar.     Those  were  the  successors  of  the  meml>ers  from  either 
side  of  the  House  gone  over  to  the  majority,     ignite  a  crowd 
they   grew,   their   nundnT  being  reinforced    by   movers   and 
seconders.     The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasun'  left  his  seat  iind 
walked  to  the  Bar  in  readiness  to  act  as  sponsor  to  Mr.  .lack- 
son,  who,  happily,  is  liis  own  successor,  coming  up  after  n*- 
election  on  acceptance  of  office  as  Chief  Secn^tarj'  for  Ireland. 
Escorted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Akers  Douglas.  Mr.  Jackson. 
on  advancing  to  the  table,  was  hailed  with  a  cheer  the  unan- 
imity of  which  testified  to  his  personal  popularity.     After  hini 
came   Sir   James  Fergusson,  transferretl  to  the   Postmaster- 
( ieneralshij) :    Lord  Walter  Lennox,  re-elected  on  apjK)intnieni 
to  the  Treasurership  of  the  Household;  and  Mr.  (irahani  Murray. 
the  new  Solicitor-Cicneral  for  Scotland,  who.  later,  sitting  on 
the  Tnnisury  bench  with  folded  arms  listening  sedately  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  curi<Misly  recalled  the  jwrsonal  ap])eanu)ee 
of  Sir  Stat^brd  Northcote. 

One  new  member,  Mr.  Holden,  succeeded  in  import- 
ing some  excitement  into  a  hitherto  dideful  ceremony  by 
endeavouring,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  rush  jiast 
the  ( 'Irrk  standing  at  the  talJe  waiting  for  him  to  sign  the  R«dl 
«»f  Parliament.  But  that  offi<'ial.  exj>erienced  in  the  ecc*entriei- 
tii's  of  new  members,  dexterously  stopped  him  on  his  imaii- 
ihorisc*!  way  to  the  S[H»aker,  and  the  signature  wa.s  didv 
a]»])rii(lrd.  The  a]»j>earance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Smith, approath- 
iiiLT  tu  take  his  seat  tbr  the  Strand,  in  th(»  ixmhu  of  his  fathiT. 
tIm'  late  Leader  of  the  House,  first  (after  the  welcome  to  Mr. 
Ja'ksoni  stirred  the  unaccustomed  silence  of  the  House.      He 
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was  hailed  with  a  hearty  cheer,  in  which  Opposition  and 
Ministerialists  joined.  Immediately  after  came  Mr.  Lambert, 
who  carried  the  Liberal  flag  triumphantly  through  South 
Molton.  At  his  appearance  the  Opposition  woke  up  and  gave 
a  rousing  cheer,  prolonged  the  full  length  of  his  passage  up  to 
the  table.  That  was  pretty  well  to  begin  with,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  what  followed  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Maden, 
Lord  Hartington's  successor  in  the  representation  of  Rossen- 
dale.  This  good  wine  was  kept  to  the  last,  and  proved  admir- 
ably to  suit  the  palate  of  the  crowded  Opposition  benches. 
Mr.  Maden  was  not  only  cheered  up  to  the  table,  where  his 
escort  left  him,  but  was  cheered  all  the  while  the  clerk,  in 
dumb  show,  administered  the  oath  to  him  ;  again  whilst  he 
was  signing  the  Roll  of  Parhament ;  and  a  third  time,  with 
growing  enthusiasm,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  Speaker. 

During  this  episode,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  folded  anns, 
and  a  far-away  look  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  envied,  sat 
in  the  seat  where  Lord  Hartington  was  wont  to  doze. 

*'eb.  16.  -Lord     Lord  Randolph  Churchill  appeared  in  the  House 

to-day  for  the  first  time  since  the  Session 
opened.  He  looks  in  excellent  health,  and  much  more 
civiUsed  than  the  day  he  arrived  from  the  Cape.  His  beard 
then  was  in  a  strangely  loose  condition.  It  is  now  trimmed, 
and  shares  with  his  moustache  the  friendly  caress  familiar  in 
days  when  he  sat  below  the  gangway.  In  spite  of  this  trimming 
of  the  beard,  the  great  explorer,  as  a  patrician  member  of 
the  House  observed  to-night,  has  a  decidedly  "colonial" 
look.  He  is  in  high  spirits,  and  discusses  the  political  situa- 
tion with  delightful  frankness.  He  does  not  intend  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  such  proceedings  as  may  be  possible  to  the 
present  Parliament.  He  remained  a  couple  of  hours,  holding 
something  like  a  levie  from  his  old  comer  seat  above  the 
gangway.  He  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  a  former  colleague,  with  whom  his  friendly  relations 
have  not,  as  in  many  other  cases,  been  interrupted. 

Feb.  i9.-Then-    The  Angel  of  Death  hovers  over  the  House  of 

Commons.     You  can  almost  hear  the  rustling  of 
his  wings.     The  talk  is  all  of  the  coming  dissolutioa      The 
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Irisli  Local  (ilovomrnent  Bill  interests  members  not,  nor  SnisiU 
H()l(lin<^'s  either.  To-ni^ht  Mr,  Webster,  with  the  aciiiii«:n  ot  a 
barrister-at-liuv  and  the  trained  stratej'vofonc  who  hiLsservi-^l 
for  sixteen  years  in  the  .Srd  Jiattalion  South  I^neashire  Ke«'i- 
ment,  thoii<(ht  he  had  secured  a  subject  to  which  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  ciuse  would  lend  a  ehanii.  Alter  the 
dissolution  conies  the  (leneral  Election,  and  in  the  breasts  t»f 
candidates  a  j)ci'sonal  interest  in  the  Illiterate  Voter  lK?gius  to 
fi^low.  Mr.  Webster,  accordin<::ly,  had  secured  a  place  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  delicate  question  whether  the  Illiterate  Voter 
should,  like  the  Irish  Church,  be  abolished,  or  whether,  like 
the  Union  up  to  the  present  moment,  he  should  be  retained. 

It  was  not  yet  half-past  seven,  when,  boldly  sprin<;in;: 
up  from  a  bench  behind  that  on  which  Ministers  should  hav»* 
been  sitting,  he  exclaimed  in  tnnn|M?t  tone,  "  Mr.  Speaker ! " 
The  hour  was  jxirhaps  drawing  a  little  dangerously  near  ti» 
that  at  which  memlx'rs  are  accustomed  to  dine.  But  the 
Illiterate  Voter,  nun  the  eloquence  and  military  knowledge  of 
the  member  for  East  St.  Pancras,  might  surely  Iks  counted  ii|>«>n 
to  keep  an  audience  together  even  though  tlie  dinner-bell  rang 
and  the  perfume  of  the  waiting  soup  stole  softly  o  er  the  sensi's. 
At  the  moment  the  orator  faccHi  the  House  it  was  crowdcnl  in 
exhilarating  iashion.  Over  three  hundred  members  had  just 
passe<l  through  the  division  lobbies,  and  had  gathered  in  their 
places  to  hear  the  result  of  what  had  suddenly  threatened  to 
become  a  narrow  majoritj-  for  the  Government.  Mr.  IJoyd 
( ieorge  had  brought  forward  a  motion  condemning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  certain  County  Court  judge  in  Wales,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  able  to  sjx?ak  the  nuisieal  language  of 
the  Principality.  The  delxite  did  credit  to  the  Welsh  members. 
most  of  the  speeches  being  to  the  point  and  all  brief. 

A  iK)ser  for  the     'Wq  interposition  of  the  burly  member  for  the 

A  1 1  o  r  II  e  V  -  ,  , 

(unoriii.  Rhondda  Valley  stirred  the  current  with  fresh 

niterest.  Mabon  has  a  pretty  habit,  learned 
amid  the  hills  and  dales  and  chajKjls  of  his  native  land.  «»f 
varying  his  oratory  by  occasionally  dropping  into  song.  Tm- 
niglit  he  had  a  fresh  and  scarcely  less  pleasing  surprise  in 
stort'.  The  A tt()rncy-( General  met  the  indictment  m  the 
rcM>lu(i<»n  ]»y  affirming,  tirst,  that  the  otlence  of  ap{)oiutin^  a 
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non- Welsh-speaking  County  Court  judge  was  not  peculiar  to 
a  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor ;  secondly,  that,  after  all,  the 
practical  inconvenience  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  pictured 
by  Cymric  imagination.  "  Very  well,"  said  Mabon,  in  effect, 
"  let  us  consider  the  matter.  Here  we  are  in  the  County  Court 
House  at  Ynysymaengwyn.  I'm  the  plaintift'.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  the  County  Court  judge.  He,  in  the  course  of  the 
case,  asks  me  if  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  the  boots  de- 
livered to  the  defendant,  for  the  ^price  of  which  I  sue,  were 
rights  and  lefts  or  otherwise  as  the  defendant  alleges.  That  is 
a  delicate  question  I,  with  my  partial  knowledge  of  English, 
do  not  trust  myself  to  answer,  except  in  my  native  tongue. 
Therefore  I  say : — Cynimer  dau  Invcch,  ar  (jwastad  clawdd 
lliiest  tuich ;  pen-drt  plstyll  hivlch  dmy  hafod-tai  lech  wedd 
Yspytty  ?  Now,"  thundered  Mabon,  whilst  the  House  of 
Commons  held  its  breath  and  a  cloud  of  embarrassment  stole 
over  the  ingenuous  face  of  the  Attorney-General,  "  what  does 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  say  to  that  f 

The  Deader  of  The  Leader  of  the  House  had  evidently  in- 
tended at  the  outset  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
case  in  the  able  hands  of  the  Attorney-General.  But  after 
this  demonstration  of  its  difficulties  he  found  it  necessary,  or 
desirable,  to  throw  into  the  discussion  the  weight  of  his 
personal  authority  and  official  position.  His  speech,  apart 
from  other  qualities,  was  interesting  as  illustrating  the  new 
manner  assumed  by  him  since  he  came  to  the  Leadership. 
Tliose  familiar  with  his  bearing  during  the  ^  long  Sessions  he 
was  Chief  Secretary  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the 
Minister  laboriously  and  deferentially  attempting  to  soothe 
the  ruffled  feelings  of  the  Welsh  members.  The  light  of 
battle  gleamed  no  more  from  his  eyes.  The  quivering  figure 
was  restful,  almost  staid  in  its  pose.  The  smile  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  launch  his  barbed  arrows  on  their  unerring 
course  played  no  longer  round  his  lips.  He  was  strictly 
official,  not  to  say  surprisingly  commonplace.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  question  the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  plaint  uttered  by 
the  Welsh  members.  As  for  the  resolution  on  the  subject 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872,  upon  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  (fcorge  had  built    his    proposition,  Mr.    Balfour    was 
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iilinost  lured  into  something  of  his  pristine  energy  in  assevcr- 
atini^^  his  perfect  approval  of  it. 

"  I  am  the  last  man  in  this  House,"  he  said,  gliuicin*; 
quickly  towards  the  third  bench  below  the  gangway  opposite 
to  see  if  by  chance  Mr.  Tim  Healy  was  in  his  seat,  "  to  desirr 
to  introduce  i)oliti(;al  controversy  into  such  a  question."  Hut 
certainly  Lord  Halsbury  in  this  particular  ap])ointnicnt  h:ul 
the  suppt)rt  of  example  set  to  him  by  Lord  C'hancellors  acting 
under  the  (lovennnent  of  Mr.  (iladstonc :  "  and  hon.  gentle- 
men from  Wales,"  he  added,  with  winning  smile,  "  will  not  be 
inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  gentleiniui 
the  member  for  Midlothian." 

It  was  a  })ity  Sir  William  Harcourt  felt  it  his  duty  to 
interpose  at  this  idyllic  moment  What  seemed  more  appn>- 
priate  to  the  occasion  was  that  Mabon  should  have  risen. 
chanted  a  bar  of "  The  March  of  the  Men  of  Hitflech,"  the 
Attorney-iicneral  (whose  vocal  parts  arc  highly  appreciated  at 
Ikr  messes  and  in  other  social  circles)  should  have  sung  the 
next  verse,  and,  the  resolution  withdrawn,  Mr.  Webster  might 
have  found  earlier  opportunity  of  introduehig  the  Illitemte 
Voter. 

Kut  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as  he  once  inferred,  is  almost 
human.  Following  Mr.  Balfour  to-night,  he  once  again 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  war,  and  the  Welsh  members,  shaking 
ot!*  the  subtle  influence  of  the  Leader's  melting  mood,  insisted 
upon  going  to  a  division,  bringing  down  the  (Tovemiuent 
majority  to  ominous  re})etition  of  the  twenty  odd  votes  by 
which  the  Address  had  been  saved  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Wiiwu-rs       ft  was  to  thc  throug  opposite,  tumultuous  with 

delight  at  this  result,  that  Mr.  Webster  addressed 
his  spoerh.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  cried  aloud,  with  that  sten- 
torian vt)i(e  with  wliich  he  was  accustomed  to  rally  the  3rd 
Jiattalion  South  Lancashire  Regiment  in  the  stricken  field. 
The  immediate  efi'ect  was  oddly  different  from  that  it  was 
wont  to  work  upon  the  faithful  3rd  I^ttalion.  Instead  of 
briuLrinLT  ilii'  serried  ranks  to  attention,  it  bnike  them  up. 
With  liilaritjus  laughter  and  a  mockuig  cheer  the  crowd 
stnaiiiiMl  torth  through  the  doorway,  Mr.  Webster  finding  ir 
nect'ssary  to  pause  till  the  bustle  of  departure  was  stilled    Kven 
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for  an  experienced  orator  it  was  embarrassing  and  dishearten- 
ing to  see  what  he  had  fondly  hoped  might  be  his  audience 
rapidly  disappearing  into  space.  In  this  dilemma,  experience 
and  habits  gained  in  his  varied  occupation  as  a  barrister-at- 
law,  "  also  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex/'  came  to  his  assistance 
and  evaded  disaster.  He  had  observed  the  precaution  of 
writing  out  on  brief  paper  his  remarks  about  the  Illiterate 
Voter,  and  these  he  proceeded  to  read  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms.  Members  furtively  looking  in  from  time  to 
time  anxiously  examined  the  decreasing  bulk  of  the  manuscript, 
desirous  of  gauging  the  probable  duration  of  the  reading. 
Happily  the  folios  were  not  numerous,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
getting  along  at  breathless  rate,  was  permitted  to  conclude. 
But  when  Mr.  Kenny  rose  with  obvious  intention  of  making 
this  also  an  Irish  question  a  count  was  moved.  The  bells  rang 
through  empty  corridors,  and  when  the  Speaker  counted 
heads,  there  were  not  forty  within  sight,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

Feb.  23.— CaUing    Xot  many  members  were  drawn  to  the  House 

Mr.  DeCobain.  .  ''        ,         .  •!  •!•.         /•  •   .• 

to-day,  even  by  the  possibility  oi  assisting  at  a 
dramatic  scene  in  connection  with  Mr.  De  Cobain,  the  fugi- 
tive member  for  Belfast.  The  first  business  of  the  sitting 
was  the  reading  of  the  order  calling  upon  him  to  be  in  his 
place.  It  was  evidently  empty  to-night,  and  Mr.  Balfour  having 
ascertained  the  fact  by  looking  round,  thought  the  road  was  clear. 
The  clerk  at  the  table  having  read  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  promptly  followed  Avith  notice  of  his  motion 
to  expel  ilr.  De  Cobain.  This  was  a  curious  blunder,  some- 
thing parallel  to  that  committed  by  Mr.  (loschen  at  the  end  of 
the  Session,  when  he  attempted  to  expel  Mr.  De  Cobain 
forthwith.  Mr.  De  Cobain  should  first  have  been  cited  to 
appear,  but  the  new  Leader  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
his  old  follower  that  he  did  not  await  this  ceremony,  and  went 
on  reading  the  terms  of  his  motion.  He  was  internipted  by 
murmurs  from  the  benches  opposite,  and  stopped  with  a 
sudden  start,  apparently  apprehensive  that  at  the  last  moment 
the  hunted  member  had  turned  up,  and  was  making  his  way 
to  his  place.  There  were  cries  of"  Call  him,  call  him,"  and  the 
Speaker  rising,  Mr.  Balfour  resumed  his  seat 
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Tlic  Spoiikor  added  to  the  mystery  by  "  putting;  the  <|uesti«»ii." 
but  no  one  hcanl  wliat  the  question  was.  only  the  SjMiaktT's 
dcelaratitni  t  hat  *'  the  ayes  had  it."  The  Speaker  ha%-injr  resuin*^! 
his  soat,  Mr.  15alf<»ur  went  on  apiin.  When  he  came  to  the 
statement  in  the  rrsohition  that  Mr.  De  ("obain  had  failed  ti» 
obey  the  onlers  of  the  House,  there  were  eries  of  "Perhai>s 
he's  here."  More  than  ever  mystitied,  an<i  beginning  to 
suspect  that  members  opposite  had  some  s|K*eial  knowled^'«»n 
the  subject.  Mr.  Haltbur  stood  and  stared  around  him.  Mr. 
Dillon  came  to  his  assistance  by  explaining'  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  De  ( 'obain  had  failed  to  apjxmr. 
Mr.  Halfour  (»ncc  more  re-seatinj^  himself,  the  Speaker  in 
his  sonorous  voice  called  "Mr.  De  C'obain."  There  was  no 
response,  and  at  lenj^^th  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  jfiving  notice 
of  his  intention  on  Friday  to  move  the  expulsion  of  the 
member  for  Helfast. 

Feb.  2:».  -  Sir     'w^.  misfbrtuues  of  the  Parliamentar\'  eareer  of 
i>eii.  Su*   (ieorge    ( ampl>ell   were    crowned    by   the 

accident  that  news  of  his  death  reached  the 
House  of  (oumions  cm  the  nij^ht  the  Irish  Ijocal   (»ovem- 
mcnt   Kill  was   brou^dit  iiL     That  event,  and   the   circum- 
stances atti'ndintr   it,  were  such  as   ti>  engross  conversation 
in  the  lobbies,  and  to  till  the  colunms  of  next  days  pa{iers. 
Thus    poor    Sir   (ieorge's   removal    from   a    scene    through 
which   ho   restlcsslv  niove<l    for    sixteen    Sessions    reoeived 
scarcely  the  notice  it  merited.     On  the  whole  he  is  s|K>keii 
of  kindlv  amoUiT  his  old  associates  at  Westminster.     He  was. 
no  one  attempts  to  dis*^uiise  it,  a  t^^rrible  bore,  and  this  was  the 
more  lamented  since  his  ability  and  capacity  were  unquestioned. 
He  entered  «>n  the  Parliamentary  scene  with  a  high  reputa- 
tit)n.     Tlu^re  was  at  the  time  (juestion  in  the  newspapers  at 
home  and  abr«'a<l  as  to  how  India  would  get  along  when  he 
w;ts   n«>   longer  a   member  of  its  Council   and   Lieutenant- 
(iovenn»r  of  Hcngal. 

lN»ssibly  this  high  re])utation  had  something  to  do  with 
his  mclaueboly  fall.  Long  accustonie<l  to  autocratic  {x^sitit^n. 
he  within  a  f»nv  <lays  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons 
tell  a-lccturiiiu^  it.  proposing  to  i>ersonally  direct  its  debates 
an<l   ])r<Mec(linu'>^.   as,  a    few    months  earlier,  he  had    ruled 
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the  Bengalese.  He  was  genuinely  surprised  to  find  how 
difierent  are  men  and  things  at  Westminster.  But,  always 
sure  he  was  right,  he  went  on  rubbing  the  House  the  wrong 
way,  dogmatising  in  a  rasping  voice,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  heard  on  land  or  seix.  Cocksure,  indomitable,  the  more 
the  House  wouldn't  listen  to  him  the  more  frequently  he 
spoke,  till  it  came  to  pass  in  these  later  years  that  at  the  first 
sound  of  that  unmistakable  voice,  however  grave  he  might  be, 
however  serious  his  purpose,  however  important  the  occasion, 
it  was  instantly  echoed  by  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter. 

Feb.  2G.  —  The     For  uot  quitc  three  weeks  has  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 

held  the  ofiice  of  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  already  he  is  aweary.  The  light  is  fading  from 
his  eye,  the  ready  smile  from  his  lips ;  his  temper  is  growing 
short,  and  his  face  grey.  It  seemed  bad  enough  whilst  he 
was  Chief  Secretary  with  back  to  the  wall  fighting,  often 
singlehanded,  the  then  United  Irish  Party.  Two  con- 
ditions then  existent  are  absent  now,  which  sadly  vary  the 
situation.  Then  he  was  on  the  war-path,  might  deal  blow  for 
blow,  meet  concentrated  attack  by  a  brilliant  foray  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Also  he  had  behind  him  an  enthusiastically 
admiring  host  of  backers.  Whenever  he  stood  up  to  do 
battle  with  3klr.  Tim  Healy,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Dillon,  or  Mr. 
Sexton,  he  was  sure  to  be  inspirited  by  a  hearty  cheer,  and 
every  parrying  stroke  or  skilful  thrust  was  watched  with  keen 
delight  and  hailed  with  rousing  cheers. 

It  is  altoijether  different  with  the  Leader  of  the  House. 
Almost  the  last  quality  needed  in  him  is  that  he  should  be  a 
fighting  man.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  and  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  his  remarkable  success 
in  the  office  into  which  accident  and  dire  necessity  thrust 
him.  Mr.  Smith  instinctively  recognised  that  the  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  something  more  than  the  chief  of 
a  political  party.  (Tcntlemen  grouped  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Speaker  are  his  particular  flock ;  but  gentlemen  opposite 
also  form  a  component  part  of  the  House,  and  he  is 
Leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  Smith  never  forgot  this  in  his 
lightest  word  or  passing  gesture.  He  carried  the  principle  so 
far,  that  when  proposing  or  discussing  business  arrangements, 
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or  the  provisions  of  a  ineiusure,  he  habitually  ipfnorcd  the 
exist<3nce  of  his  owtl  side,  addressing  himself  exclusively  with 
painstaking  courtesy  and  subtly  winning  deference  ti>  gentle- 
men opposite. 

This  habit,  natural  to  a  kindly,  peaceable,  unaggressive 
nature,  worked  wonders  upon  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Smith  was 
not  a  great  statesman  nor  a  brilliant  Parliamentarian.  He 
frequently  stumbled  into  error,  and  was  even  more  often 
drawn  into  embarrassing  position  by  the  blunders  of  his 
colleagues.  But  no  Leader  since  Lord  Palmerston^s  later  day 
was  so  certain  of  friendly  consideration  from  the  Opposition. 
For  the  despatch  of  business,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  the 
equable  temperament  of  the  House,  Mr.  Smith  as  Leader  was 
worth  more  to  the  (Conservative  Partv  than  an  addition 
of  twenty  votes  on  any  one  of  their  recorded  majorities. 

A  contraHt.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  two  men  more  anti- 
pathic than  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour.  Where  in  given  circumstances  one  succeeded,  the  other 
might  be  coimted  on  as  sure  to  fail.  Tliat  does  not  necessarily 
follow  in  the  matter  of  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  points  to  an  initial  difficulty  that  faces  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
with  which  he  has  been  struggling,  not  successfully,  through 
the  three  weeks  of  his  novitiate.  The  House,  grown  accustomed 
to  Mr.  Smith's  gentle  sway,  to  the  success  of  which  it  all 
unconsciously  contributed,  is  startled  into  an  attitude  of 
censoriousness  at  the  personal  change.  There  was  a  g^reat 
deal  of  human  nature  in  the  Black  Country  denizen  who, 
being  told  that  a  passer-l>y  on  whom  his  eye  had  lighted  was 
a  now  comer,  promptly  s^xid,  "Then  let's  'eave  arf  a  brick  at 
'im."  The  House  of  Conunons.  the  sublimation  of  humanity, 
is  not  wholly  free  from  this  tendency  to  resent  the  intrusion  of 
a  new  comer. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  a  new 
comer  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  new  to  the  prominent  post 
he  now  tills.  He  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the 
rfcollcrtion  of  bitter  animosity  lK)rn  in  the  da>'s  when  he  was 
( 'hiof  Sc<MM^tary.  The  curious  thing  notable  in  the  House  of 
Coiimions  just  nt>w  is  that  whilst  tlu^se  animosities  evidently 
livo  oil  the  benches  opposite,  the  enthusiastic  support  from  his 
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own  side  which  buoyed  up  the  Chief  Secretary  is  chilled  in 
presence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Only  last 
Session  Mr.  Balfour's  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  his  appearance  at  the  table  in  debate, 
were  the  sure  signal  of  enthusiastic  cheers  from*  the  serried 
hosts  of  the  Conservatives.  Now,  as  far  as  these  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  personal  admiration  go,  he  is  of  no  more 
account  than  Mr.  Goschen. 

other  Leaders,      There  happened  to-night  an  incident  that  sharply 

illustrated  the  curious  change  that  has  come 
over  the  House  in  this  personal  matter.  Early  in  the  term  of 
his  new  office  Mr.  Balfour  introduced  a  custom  defensible 
from  certain  narrow  aspects,  but  decidedly  grating  on  old  tra- 
ditions and  the  sense  of  the  general  fitness  of  things.  There 
is  no  unwritten  law  of  Parliamentary  procedure  more  peremp- 
tory or  implacable  than  that  the  Leader  of  the  House  shall 
be  in  his  place  from  the  time  public  business  commences 
till  the  cry  "  Who  goes  home  ? "  echoes  through  the  outer 
lobby.  It  is  a  hard  rule  at  which  the  British  workman  who 
would  have  his  daily  toil  strictly  limited  to  eight  hours  would 
scoft*.  It  is,  moreover,  physically  impossible  that  any  man, 
however  hardv  in  mind  and  bodv,  should  bear  the  strain 
pressing  upon  him  night  after  night  through  six  or  seven 
months  in  a  year.  Yet,  w^ithin  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  the  demand  has  been  met  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible lapse.  Up  to  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  a 
septuagenarian  in  years,  worn  with  the  incessant  toil  of  half  a 
century,  walked  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enjoy 
the  fuller  leisure  of  the  Lords,  he  was,  whilst  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  rarely  absent  from  the  Treasury 
bench  for  a  fiiU  hour  at  a  time,  or  for  an  aggregate  of  two 
hours  through  a  prolonged  sitting.  However  empty  the 
House  might  be,  however  dull  and  commonplace  the  pro- 
ceedings, there  sat  the  passive  figure  on  the  Treasury  bench 
with  arms  folded,  the  skirt  of  his  morning  coat  carefully 
drawn  over  his  crossed  knees,  head  bent  down,  but  eyes 
keenly  observant  and  ears  ever  open. 

\\'ith   Mr.  (Gladstone  the   daily  habit  was  identical,  save 
that  when  on   the  Treasury  bench   he  was    rarely  at  rest, 
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showing  by  liis  gestures,  sometiines  by  ]nter]X»lati<m,  con- 
stantly by  whispered  remarks  to  his  companion,  how  i-losoly 
he  followed  tlio  most  immaterial  sjx?ech.  During  the 
troublous  Sessions  of  1S81  and  1882  Mr.  CTladstone  h:ul 
reduced  the  necessity  of  dining  to  an  exact  Roien<'0.  For 
health's  sake  he  spent  the  necessar}'^  time  in  walking  ti» 
Downing  Street  and  back.  But  it  was  all  done,  dinner 
included,  within  a  space  that  never  exceeded  forty  minutes. 
and  at  grave  crises  was  accomplished  in  half  an  hour.  Early 
in  his  tenure  of  office  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  foregoing  the  luxiir}' 
of  dining  in  (irosvenor  Place,  had  a  chop  or  a  out  oflF  the  joint 
served  in  his  room  behind  the  Spcaker*s  chair,  eating  it  slaft* 
in  hand  and  his  loins  girded  as  if  the  banquet  were  a  Passover 
meal.  He  was  always  ready  to  rush  into  the  House  at 
sound  of  the  division  bell  or  on  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
with  news  of  gathering  complications. 

In  the  cases  of  ilr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  Leadership,  they 
bore  all  the  burden  of  the  Stat6  on  their  shoulders.  As 
Prime  Minister,  their  anxious  labours  begim  with  the  mail  on  the 
breakfast-table,  were  pui^sued  throughout  the  day,  and  when 
they  took  their  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench  they  had  ahready 
accomplished  a  task  sufficient  for  the  strength  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  man.  Yet  it  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  further  course 
of  from  eight  to  ten  hours'  delicate  work,  performed  in  the 
fullest  blaze  of  light  that  beats  on  public  men,  and  in  the 
presen(!e  of  the  most  critical  assembly  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Premiership,  combined  with  the  Leadership  of  the 
House  of  Connnons.  was  marked  by  times  compared  with 
whi('h  those  the  House  of  Connnons  now  drones  through  are 
middav  siestas. 

In  additit)n  to  stniggling  against  the  growing  force  and 
aggressivonrNs  of  the  uewly-l>om  Home  Rule  Party,  the 
Leader  of  the  1874-SO  House  of  C'onmions  was  confronted  bv 
the  danger  of  fjirope  ablaze  with  war  and  Northern  India  in 
revolt.  Latrr,  Mr.  (lladstone,  beyond  the  Irish  I^uid  Bills  and 
('t>«'n:ion  ]>ills,  had  Kgypt  and  a  war  in  South  Africa  on  his 
hands. 

Finally,  tlu*  conditions  under  which,  at  these  times,  work 
was  possible'  in  the  House  of  Connnons  were  wholly  diHerent. 
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Procedure  hafl  not  then  been  simplified,  nor  the  authority  of 
the  Chair  strengthened,  and,  above  all,  thci'e  was  not  the 
sweet  certainty  that,  come  what  may,  debate  must,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  close  on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  The  Leader 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons  may  be,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  often  is,  in  bed  at  an  hour  when,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  time, 
and  through  Mr.  (Th\dstone's  last  Leadership,  the  battle  was 
only  beginning,  with  fair  promise  of  continuance  till  break  of 
day.  In  such  times  and  amid  such  manners  these  earlier 
Leaders,  handicapped  with  the  weight  of  nearly  double  Mr. 
Balfour's  years,  contrived  to  be  in  their  places  when  the 
stream  of  questions  began  to  flow.  Mr.  Balfour  regafds  his 
duty  from  a  different  point  of  view,  lounging  in  when 
questions  are  almost  over,  and  then  delegating  to  his  colleagues 
the  task  of  answering  those  personally  addressed  to  him. 

To-night,  when  he  returned  after  one  of  these  absences, 
upon  which  Mr.  Dillon  had  meanwhile  bitterly  remarked,  he 
was  hailed  with  ironical  cheers  from  the  Irish  members. 
Time  was  when  this  demonstration  would  have  been  met  and 
overpowered  by  a  thunderous  cheer  from  the  Ministerialists. 
To-night  they  made  no  response.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  trifling 
thing,  not  meriting  the  increasing  attention  growling  round  it 
in  the  Conunons.  But  small  errors  of  conduct  are  sometimes 
more  fatal  to  success  in  high  places  than  are  breaches  of  the 
Decalogue. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HARD   TIMES   FOR   IRISH   MEMBERS. 

3Ir.  (rladstono  nearing  83 — His  Personal  Ascondency — His  Second  Speech — 
"Gladstone's  Up  I "  —  Alpheus  Cleophas — The  Cue  for  the  Closure — Mr. 
3Iarjorihanks'  Hobby  —  The  Wearing  of  the  Green — Changed  Times — 
yir.  Sexton — Prison  Exporiences. 

MarchS.  —  Mr.     TiiERE  is  a  temptation   to   say   of  succeeding' 

Gladstone  i         i       ^r      ^i     i  i  i  •  i 

nearing  83.         specchos  by  Mr.  uladstouc  that  the  one  just  de- 
livered is  equal  to  any  in  the  long  series.     This 
tendency  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  when  a  man  has 
passed  the  age  of  eighty  any  successful  oratorical  eftbrt  is  a 
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marvel.  That  consideration  apart,  it  inii-st  he  admitted  tbat 
his  spcceli  of  Thursday  night  on  the  vote  (or  ihe  Mombasa 
Nyanza  Hiiilway  was  an  ettbrt  which,  had  it  stood  alone,  would 


have  estal'lished  a  Parliamentary  reputation.  It  was  a  four 
,!•■  j,,n-r  linili  intclIoctuaMy  and  physically.  Those  who  most 
widi'ly  dillir  t'niiii  Mr.  (Uadstone  in  the  vit-w  ho  takes  of  the 
i]iifstii>n  ill  i>:.^ii(.'  nuiy  wfll  be  the  loudest  in  their  praises,  since 
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to  them  comes  the  added  marvel  that  having  so  little  to  work 
upon  he  made  it  appear  so  much. 

The  night's  oration,  with  its  thrilling  energy,  Hghtning-like 
briUiancy,  and  thunderous  force,  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
trast with  an  afternoon's  speech  of  widely  distinct  character. 
The  earlier  eftbrt  was  made  upon  the  proposal  submitted  by 
Mr.  Balfour  to  take  morning  sittings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  remainder  of  a  Session  just  entered  upon. 
Private  members  (who  so  recently  as  Tuesday  had  testified  to 
the  high  value  they  place  upon  their  possession  by  allowing 
the  House  to  be  counted  out  at  eight  o'clock)  were  properly 
aghast  at  the  First  Lord's  audacity.  Had  Sir  William 
Harcourt  still  been  in  the  place  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion he  would  have  seized  with  alacrity  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  that 
personage  is  to  oppose.  Champions  of  the  privileges  of  private 
members  would  have  risen  in  all  parts  of  the  House  to  protest 
against  this  new  and  unprecedented  invasion  of  their  rights. 
Angry  passions  would  have  been  aroused,  half  the  sitting 
wasted,  a  division  taken,  and  morning  sittings  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Session  would  have  been  decreed.  The  accident  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  presence  entirely  changed  the  scene,  and  gave  an 
important  turn  to  the  issue. 

» 

HU  pergonal  as-     When  he  presented  himself  at  the  table  he  was 

welcomed  with  an  enthusiastic  and  prolonged 
cheer,  which  testified  to  his  final  and  absolute  ascendency  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  achieved  after  many  vicissitudes.  It 
was  some  moments  before  he  found  opportunity  to  speak. 
After  the  thunder-clap  of  applause  that  had  welcomed  him  his 
voice  sounded  singularly  musical  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
marvellous  resuscitation  of  health  completed  during  his  so- 
journ by  the  Mediterranean  that  his  voice  has  regained  all  its 
rich  organ-like  tone. 

Occasionally,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  assumes  this  attitude  of 
benignancy,  and  his  voice  in  the  opening  sentences  is  sweet  and 
low,  somebody  chiefly  concerned  in  what  he  has  to  say  begins 
to  feel  particularly  uncomfortable.  Often  this  attitude  is  the 
prelude  to  a  more  than  usually  bitter  attack.  Mr.  Balfour, 
whose  acquaintance   with  the   Old   Parliamentary  Hand   is 
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intiinatu  and  ]>triiliiir,  looked  uneasily  across  the  tal.»le  at  the 
stately  supple  ti^nire,  with  head  slij^ditly  inelined  in  fourte«»us 
reteren(;e  to  liiui  in  his  new  position  as  Ix^ader  of  the  Ilous*-. 
This  was  all  very  well  to  l)egin  with,     l^ut  how  would  it  onil  ' 
It  ended  very  nuich   as  it  had  eounuenned,  except  ])er- 
haps  with   «j:rowing  ^^raeiousness  of  manner  and  witli   note's 
of  kindlier  enurtesy  in  the  voice.     It  was,  trulv,  Mr.  <nadst<»ne 
admitted — turning  half  in    ac(juiesccnee  towanls  his  enthu- 
siastic su])]>orters,  {wtrified  now  into  silence  at  thisunex{H*cted 
attitude — a  large  order  to  come  forward  at  the  close  of  the 
third  week  of  a  Session  and  ask   for  morning   sittings   on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  through  all  that  was  left  of  it.     If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  for  the  concession  up  to  Easter 
it  would  he  a  ditferent  thing.     Mr.  (Jladstone.  in  this  melting 
mood,  would  not  do  anything  to  embarrass  gentlemen  opposite* 
would  not  even  move  the  amendment  he  had  written  out  and 
deprecatingly  held  in  his  hand.     He  did  not  give  utterance  to 
the  delicate  thought  everyone  saw  m  the  benevolent  visage 
bent  upon  llr.  Kalfour,  that  if  he  fonnally  mov'cd  the  amend- 
ment and  the  ( Government  accepted  it,  it  would  he  e(|nivalfnt 
to  something  like  a  defeat.     That  he  would  not  bring  about 
by  any  means.     Rather  he  would  build  a  golden  bridge  for  the 
adversary  to  retreat  over,  a  convenience  Mr.  Halfour  promptly 
accepted.     And  so,  almost  before  the  amazed  Ministerialists 
and  the  still  petritied  Opposition  had  quite  mastered  the  situ- 
ation, it  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  morning  sittings  up  to 
Kaster  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  (io%'emment. 

Hi-*  8."coii,i        'Phis  was  in  the  afternoon.     Ere  midnight  struek 

•  Linden  saw  another  sight."  Wlien  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  an  older  man,  say  last  Session,  he  was  ever  corefiil 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  when  he  took  part  in  debate  his 
speech  should  be  delivered  l>efore  the  dinner-hour,  he  being 
thereafter  free  from  the  necessity  of  reapi>caring.  Now  that  he 
is  younger  by  the  la])se  of  a  year — for  in  his  case  the  order  of 
nature  seems  reversed — he  is  able  to  discard  these  precautions 
against  fatigue,  and  rises  to  sjx'ak  on  the  approach  of  mid- 
night, as  was  his  wont  about  the  ei)och  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. It  was  WW  minutes  past  eleven  when  he  inter}x)sed  in 
the  debate  on  the  vote  to  cover  the  cost  of  survi*v  for  the 
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proposed  Mombasa  railway.  What  he  had  to  say  must  needs 
be  compressed  within  fifty  minutes,  since  in  these  degenerate 
days  debate  automatically  closes  at  midnight.  He  pathetically 
alluded  to  this  condition  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks.  "  A 
predicament"  he  called  it.  But  it  was  one  that  happily 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  speech.  There  was  no  time 
for  diffusiveness  or  any  beating  about  the  bush.  If  it  was 
to  be  brought  down  within  the  allotted  space  of  time  the  axe 
umst  be  driven  at  the  root  with  every  blow,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone set  himself  to  the  task  with  an  energy  that  thrilled  the 
crowded  House. 


"Gladstone's       Hitherto,  almost  without  exception  since   the 

Session  opened,  the  pulse  of  life  has  beat  lan- 
guidly at  Westminster.  Now  it  throbbed  through  every 
artery.  The  cry  "  Gladstone's  up !  "  echoed  through  the  lobbies 
and  ran  along  the  corridors.  At  sound  of  it  smoking-room, 
reading-room,  all  were  deserted.  Within  a  few  minutes  every 
bench  on  the  floor  of  the  House  had  its  occupant,  and  a  throng 
stood  at  the  Bar,  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lithe  figure  at  the 
table  carrying  its  burden  of  fourscore  years  as  if  it  were  a 
featherweight.  It  is  a  long  time  since  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
held  an  audience  so  completely  enthralled  as  he  did  through 
this  vigorous  speech.  The  Opposition  cheered  incessantly, 
whilst  the  Ministerialists,  unconvinced,  paid  manifest  tribute 
to  the  masterful  orator. 

In  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  relating  to  the  proposed 
survey  was  a  letter  from  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  in  which  he 
makes  reference  to  "  the.  accompanying  map."  "  There  is  no 
accompanying  map ! "  Mr.  Gladstone  cried,  taking  up  the 
unoffending  Blue  Book,  seeming  to  scorch  its  cover  with  the 
flash  of  indignation  that  blazed  from  his  eyes.  "  Why  is  there 
no  accompanying  map  ? "  he  thundered,  bending  over  the 
trembling  table  towards  the  shrinking  forms  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Goschen.  That  is  an  interrogation  by  which  some 
speakers  would  naturally  sink  to  the  level  of  bathos,  inevitably 
eliciting  a  shout  of  laughter.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  declaimed  the 
inquiry  the  effect  upon  the  audience  was  even  .more  striking 
than  when  Mrs.  Siddons  in  deepest  tragedy  tone  once  at  a 
dinner-table  asked,  "  Where  is  the  salt  ? "     It  is  probable  that 
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if  at  the  moinent  he  spoke  there  had  been  spread  on  the  wall 
behind  hini,  as  appears  in  eonnnittee  rooms  upstairs  during' 
inquiries  into  railway  projects,  the  very  map  he  was  asking  for, 
no  one  would  have  dared  by  caUing  his  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance to  break  the  spell  that  bound  the  House. 

March  IS.—      When,  in  these  days,  debate  in  the  House  of 
AiphcuHCieophas.  Commous,  having  gone  forward  on  devious  lines 
for  several  hours,  seems  to  be  reaching  the  end,  there  is  in- 
variably discovered  standing  below  the  gangway  a  tall,  lean 
figure  with  pale  face  steadily  set  towards  the  Chair.     Atten- 
tion  is  called  to  the   new  comer   by  a    roar  of  execration 
from  the  benches  opposite.     The   hon.   member   seems    to 
have  expected  this,  and  accepts  it  as  a  part  of  the  ordinar}" 
Parliamentary  proceedings.     He  does  not  attempt  to  stem  the 
current  of  contumely  which  dashes  against  him.     He  waits 
till  the  force  has  spent  itself,  and  then,  in  quiet  voice,  with 
manner  absolutelv  free  from  emotion,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
refreshment  bar  in  the  lobby,  to  the  contract  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  or  to  the  most  recent  development  of  the 
native  iniquity  of  the  Home  Secretary.     This  is  Mr.  Alpheus 
Cleophas  Morton,  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Whalley  in  the 
representiition   of    Peterborough,  an    architect,    a    Common 
Councilman  of  the  City  of  London,  a  member  of  the  City 
( 'onnnission  of  Sewers,  and  a  member  of  the  Wandsworth 
District  }k)ard  of  Works.     It  is  a  marvel  how  a  man  of  afikirs 
so  important  and  so  diverse  in  their  interest  can  manage  to 
devote  so  nmch   time   to   Parliamentary  duties.     There   is 
sometimes  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  is  giving  up  to  Imperial  aitairs  what  was  meant  for  the 
Citv  Coinmission   of   Sewers.     But  that  is   their  aftair.     It 
suttices  for  the   House   to  know   that  Alpheus  Cleophas  is 
always  with   it,   ready   at    any  moment    to    interpose    and 
endeavour  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  debate  which,  going  forward 
from  one    hour  up  to  four,  is  evidently  dying  from  sheer 
inanition. 

Alpheus  (  leophas  (•on<lucts  his  Parliamentary  campaign  on 
clearly  defined  and  admirably  carried  out  principles.  He  is 
the  ivserve  f(»rce  of  Obstruction,  luid  never  wast4.>s  his  strength 
unnecessarily.     He  sits,  as  it  were,  on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas 
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over  against  the  chamber  door,  and  just  when  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  a  vote  thinks  he  is  at  last  about  to  get  it  he  is  startled 
by  the  croak  "  Never  more  !  '*  and  sinks  back  with  a  groan  ot 
despair.  For  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk  and 
can  go  on  indefinitely,  like  a  tap  drawing  on  the  resources  of 
the  New  River,  it  requires  no  small  measure  of  self-control 
and  trained  discipline  to  remain  silent  by  the  hour  waiting  till 
everyone  else  is  worn  out,  assisting  at  that  nicely  measured 
pause  which  gives  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  opportunity 
of  rising  to  put  the  question,  and  interposing  not  the 
biUionth  part  of  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  and  setting 
the  ball  rolling  again.  The  weird  influence  Alpheus  Cleophas 
exercises  over  the  strongest  forces  of  the  House  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  unmistakable.  He  has  behind  him  no  social 
influence,  nor  any  position  won  at  the  University  or  in  other 
fields  where  men  labour.  He  is  not  a  born  orator  like  Mr. 
Picton,  nor  has  he  the  winning  manner  of  Dr.  Clark.  This 
leads  to  the  creation  of  a  certain  prejudice  against  him,  which 
finds  utterance  in  the  moans,  groans,  and  other  evidences  of 
acute  personal  suftering  his  appearance  on  the  scene  in- 
variably elicits. 

The  cue  for  the     Yet,  soiuchow,  the  Housc  rcfrains  from  adopting 

the  implement  lying  to  its  hand,  use  of  which 
would  deliver  it  from  the  visitation.  Mr.  Conybeare*s  pro- 
posals to  join  in  debate  are  received  with  manifestations 
much  akin  to  those  that  greet  Alpheus  Cleophas.  But  in 
his  case  they  are  invariably  the  prelude  to  action.  His 
appearance  is  as  regularly  followed  by  application  of  the 
Closure  as  night  succeeds  day.  In  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  for  example,  there  regularly 
appears  at  brief  intervals  the  line  "  Mr.  Conybeare  was  speak- 
ing when  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  Closure."  It  has  come  to 
be  quite  an  automatic  process.  In  theatrical  parlance,  Mr. 
Conybeare  is  the  cue  for  the  Closure.  As  soon  as  he  appears 
on  the  stage  the  Leader  of  the  House  instinctively  rises,  and 
his  lips  involuntarily  form  the  words — "  I  move  that  the 
question  be  now  put."  Personally  this  may  be  hard  upon  Mr. 
Conybeare.  But  he  may  at  least  cherish  the  assurance  that 
when  the  accounts  of  the  Session  come  to  be  made  up,  it  will 

E  E 
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appear  that  he  has  contributed  more  to  the  iininediato  st»ttlo- 
lucnt  of  current  (juestions  than  any  man  in  the  House. 
Alpheus  Clcophas  may  have  his  comiK^nsatory  reHeetions.  But 
they  cannot  inchule  the  credit  of  rehevinp  the  tedhim  of  lon^- 
drawn-out  debate  by  the  promptly  invoked  variety  of  a  division. 

March  22.— Mr.     Thcrc  are  few  men  more  charming  in  social  life 

Marjonbankft        ,,  -ir      ^r      •      -i        i  i  i 

hobby.  tlian  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  and  none  more  ]>opuIar 

in  the  House  of  Connnons.  But,  really,  when 
he  appears  at  the  table  and  lays  u^x)!!  it  the  new  inuj^azine 
rifle  members  agree  it  is  time  to  clear  out.  Ijiist  Session  ho 
succeeded  in  endowing  the  subject  with  adventitious  interest 
by  bringing  down  to  the  House  a  collection  of  anus  o( 
precision,  with  wliich  he  stocked,  the  Whips'  Room.  It  was 
reported  that  that  sanctuary  bore  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
place  of  arms  than  of  an  otticc  where  the  affairs  of  an  im- 
portant but  peaceful  political  party  are  overlooked.  l*erst»ns 
entering  it  on  business  were  always  afraid  of  something  "  goinj: 
ott'."  Eventually  (so  common  rei>ort  ran  at  the  time)  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  was  induced  to  remove  his  armament  only  U}K>n 
receipt  of  a  Round  Robin  signed  by  his  unner\'ed  eolleagiies. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  (»ertain  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, having  got  his  battery  as  far  as  the  WhijW  Room,  was 
to-night  ready  and  anxious  to  bring  a  selection  up  to  the  table 
of  the  House  and  there  demonstrate  his  thesis.  That  would 
have  been  an  interesting  and  attractive  performance,  more 
especially  for  those  seated  in  the  direction  of  the  butt-end  of 
the  rifle.  Ikit  prejudice  prevailed  against  enthu.siasui,  and 
before  getting  up  on  his  legs  Mr.  Marjoribanks  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  1  )cprived  of  the  advantage  of  illustrating 
his  object  lesson,  weighed  down  by  the  prevailing  atmosphere, 
and  handicapped  by  the  admission,  frankly  made,  that  it  was 
the  same  lecture  he  had  delivered  last  Session,  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
<li(l  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  sitting. 

March  2.").  —  Th.^   Tlic    oulv    glcaiu     of    sunlififlit  *  shiniuierinir 

wearing  of  the       ,  i      *    i     "    i  •  i«      i  •  . 

green.  tlirnugli    tlic    ucavy   uust   of   dcpression   that 

wlu*hne<i  the  morning  sitting  was  contributed 
by  Private  O'iirady  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers.     This  now  famous 
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soldier  and  his  conversation  on  parade  with  his  commanding 
otticer  had  heen  formally  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  at  the  previous  sitting.  Mr.  Stanhope  had  then  read 
the  report  of  the  Colonel  in  command  of  the  battalion, 
showing  how  Private  O'Grady,  mustering  for  duty  on  St. 
Patrick's  morn,  had  been  detected  by  the  keen  eye  of  his 
captain  "  wearing  a  bunch  of  green  "  in  his  cap,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  remove  it. 

It  was  curious  to  note  how,  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  read  thus  far  in  the  despatch,  the  crowded  house 
bent  forward  with  eager  attention,  expectant  of  Private 
O'Grady's  response.  Although  Captaui  Tindal  did  not 
recognise  the  greenery,  and  was  oblivious  of  the  anniversary, 
the  House  of  Commons  well  knew  it  was  the  shamrock 
the  gallant  Irishman  sported  in  honour  of  the  name-day 
of  St.  Patrick.  Everyone  expected  Mr.  Stanhope  would  go  on 
to  describe,  how  Private  O'Grady  thus  challenged  stepped 
forward  and,  respectfully  saluting,  said:  "When laws  can  kape 
the  blades  of  grass  from  growin'  as  they  grow,  And  when  the 
leaves  in  summer-time  their  colour  dare  not  show.  Then  I  will 
change  the  colour  that  I  wear  in  my  caubeen ;  But  till  that 
day,  plase  God,  I'll  pray  for  the  wearin'  o'  the  green." 

Probably  these  observations  leaped  to  the  lips  of  Private 
O'Grady  as  they  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  listening  House. 
A  shade  of  disappointment  fell  over  the  Irish  members  when 
they  discovered  that  Private  O'Grady  had  let  sUp  this 
magnificent  opportunity.  He  had  simply,  though  emphatic- 
ally, replied,  "  I'll  not  do't."  On  reflection  it  was  perceived 
that  this  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  It  was  a  brief 
summary  in  prose  of  the  sentiment  of  the  musical  melodious 
verse,  and  the  Irish  members,  quickly  recognising  the  fact, 
cheered  again  and  again,  almost  rising  in  their  seats  with 
enthusiastic  applause  when  Mr.  Stanhope,  proceeding  with  the 
reading  of  the  despatch,  told  how  Private  O'Grady,  taken  in 
the  rear  by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  preferring  a  similar 
request,  sternly  repeated  his  watchword,  "  I'll  nOt  do*t/* 

(jiianged  times.      To  the  Irish  members  this  springing  up  of  tlie 

shamrock  has  been  an  unlooked-for  mercy,  the 
discovery  of  a  spring  of  running  water  in  a  thirsty  land    The 
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Session,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  to  them  a  drearj'  blank. 
Th(»y  ran  make  nothing  out  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
is  no  longer  tlieir  peculiar  property.     Racked  by  dissensions 
within,  they  have  been  deprived  of  opportunity  of  coinbino<l 
attack   on   the  common   enemy  without     Mr.    Tim    Healy 
lingers  in  Ireland,  arranging  the  amalgamation  of  niomin;^ 
newspapers.      Mr.  John  Dillon,  everj-one  is  sorrj'  to  know,  is 
confined  to  his  house  by  the  results  of   an  accident.      Mr 
O'Brien,  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,  forlornly  hovers  alniut 
the  benches  below  the  gangway,  and  on  Monday,  dissatisticl 
with  an   answer  from  the  Treasurj'  bench.  announce<l   his 
intention  of  '*  calling  attention  to  the  subject  in  Committee  of 
Supply."     That  is  the  old  familiar  fonnula.     But  there  was  a 
hollow  ring  in  the  voice,  a  depression  in  the  attitude,  that 
marked  the  vast  change  that  has  taken  place  since  yestcr  year. 
Mr.  O'Brien  luis  never  Ixjen  the  same  man  since  he  wavctl  a 
damp  pocket-handkerchief  across  the  sympathetic  Atlautir. 
no  one  being  quite  sure  whether  the  friendly  signal  was  meant 
for  Mr.  Parnell  or  for  the  men  who  had  at  the  time  taken  their 
discredited  leader  by  the  throat  in  Conmiittee  Room  No.  15. 
Attempting   to  sit  on  two  stools,  Mr.  O'Brien  finds  himself 
forlornly  seated  on  the  ground,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
<rctting  up  ngain. 

Mr.  Sexton.       Only  Mr.  Sexton  is  left,  and  it  must  be  sftid  to 

his  credit  that  ho  does  all  a  single  tongue  may 
do  to  strike  the  average  of  loquacity.  Not  nominally  the 
leader  of  any  section  of  the  Irish  Party,  he  is  ready  to  answer 
for  all.  It  was  Colonel  Nolan  who  discovered  and  played  the 
trump  card  of  Private  O'Grady.  But  before  the  game  had 
gone  far  the  gallant  C-olonel  was  elbowed  aside,  and  Mr.  Sexton 
stood  in  the  front,  the  representative  of  the  implacable,  un- 
purchasable  Irishmen,  righteously  wrath  at  this  freah  felon 
blow  at  his  bleeding  countiy.  Irish  members  with  coiu- 
paratively  limited  vision,  like  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Webb,  are 
(xmtent  to  make  long  s[)eeches  about  wronged  post-mistresses 
on  the  Irish  Kstablishment,  bridges  that  ought  to  be  built  in 
iJalway,  or  stivams  that  should  be  dammed  in  Coimty  Cork- 
Mr.  S<'xtt>n's  more  comprehensive  mind  and  riper  energy- 
take   the  whole  imi verse  in  his  personal  charge.    Sure   to 
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deliver  a  prixligious  speech  on  any  question  relating  to 
Ireland,  he  may  be  counted  npon  for  a  few  remarks  on  what- 
ever subject  comes  before  the  House,  ranging  from  China  to 
Peru. 

He  has  of  late  constituted  himself  in  peculiar  manner 
the  guardian  of  law  and  order  in  Parliamentary  procedure. 
Just  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  no  chance  of  posing  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  Opposition  when  Mr.  Sexton  is  iu  his  place, 
so  is  the  Speaker  being  edged  out  of  his  chair  by  this  new 
authority.  Having  corrected  the  grammar  of  a  resolution 
decreeing  the  expulsion  of  one  member,  he  stepped  forward  to 
instruct  the  House  how  it  shoidd  proceed  in  the  matter  of 
the  expulsion  of  a  second.  In  this  case  he  came  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Chair,  a  situation  from  which  an  old 
member  like  Mr.  Gladstone  care- 
fully shrinks,  or,  finding  himself 
approachingit  by  accident,  detbren- 
tially  withdraws.  In  the  Hastings 
civse  Mr.  Sexton  calmly  ignored 
the  Speaker's  dignified  and  more 
than  usually  emphatic  mling,  in- 
sisted upon  having  his  su^cstion 
formally  put  as  an  amendment, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  negatived,  not  a  single  voice 
being  raised  in  its  support 


inghanie  <irahatn 
has  prepared  a  lecture  entitled 
"  Six  Weeks  at  I'entonvillc,"  being 
his  experiences  in  gaol,  whither  he 
was,  five  years  ago,  sent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  riots  at  Trafalgar 
Square.  Mr.  liraham  is  accus- 
tomed to  regard  that  episode  as 
one  of  the  proudest  events  of  his 
life ;  and,  if  his  lecture  prove  as 
interesting  as  his  talk  on  the  subject,  he  should  make  a  success. 
He  speaks  of  the  epoch  witliout  bitterness.     At  first  he  found 
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the  food  unal tractive  and  insutticient,  but  grew  acciistonie<I  ii» 
it,  as  he  did  to  the  prison  dress.  Tliis  was  at  least  clean. 
and  it  gi-atitied  his  democratic  instincts,  inasmuch  as  all  weie 
clotlied  exactly  aUke.  He  was,  durinj^  his  stay  at  Pentonvillf. 
an  object  of  keen  and  friendly  interest  to  his  fellow  prisoners. 
who  liked  to  have  the  connnon  standard  of  respectability 
heightened  by  the  arrival  of  a  real  member  of  Parliament. 
Once  in  chapel,  when  the  prayer  for  the  High  Court  «»f 
Parliament  was  read  in  the  Litany,  a  burglar,  scate<l  by  him. 
nudged  him  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow,  and  winked  at  him  a-s 
who  should  say,  "  There  you  aR\  old  pal.  HV*/r  a  praying  for 
you." 

For  a  long  time  after  his  release  Mr.  Graham  was  subject 
to  embarrassing  attentions  from  other  manumitted  criminals. 
who  had  chanced  to  l>e  *'  in "  at  the  same  time  with  him. 
IJecognition  was  not  always  nmtual,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
aggregate  number  seemed  to  exceed  the  total  population  of  the 
prison  during  the  six  weeks  he  wjis  there.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
convei'sation  was  that  it  invariably  closed  with  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Ciraham's  interlocutor  that  ho  would  like. 
just  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  to  drink  the  hon.  member's 
health. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

AT  THE    BAH   OF  THE   HOUSE. 

« 

A  Stirrinjo:  Night — StationmasltT   Hood— Sir  M.   Bettch*s   Mistake — Thft 

]iead<r  of  the  House— Revolt  }>elow  the  Gangway— An  Iriah  Ontar In 

(Joinmittco  of  Supply — Mr.  Gladstone  and  ^Ir.  Balfour — Mr.  Blanc  ■ 
Sjx'tH-htfs  heard  and  read — A  groat  SpetH'h — The  Tories  and  Mr.  Gladatone 
-  ^Ir.  ChambiTlain'K  Frienda. 

Aj.rii    H.   -  A     It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  present  House 

htirniig  night.  ,  -i        j  i    .      i  • 

ot  i.  ommons  iis  monbund,  and,  truly,  to  observe 
it  at  any  period  since  it  met  in  Febniary  has  been  sntiieiont 
to  socuie  a(.(|uies(enre  in  the  description.  Looking  upon  it 
a  few  lumrs  a^^o,  when  the  chime  of  midnight  heiulded  rhe 
approach  of  a  new  day,  one  felt  there  is  life  in  the  old  doe 
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yet.  Every  bench  was  crowded.  Members,  finding  no  room 
elsewhere,  sat  on  the  gangway  steps,  whilst  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers  clustered  on  the  steps  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  as 
if  they  were  engaged  in  forming  a  group  for  an  enterprising 
photographer.  The  side  galleries  were  thronged  with 
membei-s — a  rare,  sure  sign  of  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment ;  whilst  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  the  fortunate  persons 
who  had  obtained  admission  were  packed  tier  on  tier,  some  of 
them  sitting  there  without  change  of  position,  food,  or  drink 
for  the  full  space  of  ten  hours. 

The  incentive  to  this  great  gathering,  the  cause  of  this 
throbbing  excitement,  seemed  scarcely  adequate  to  the  eflect. 
It  was,  for  example,  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  vote  in 
Committee  of  Supply  upon  w^hich  turns  the  policy  and 
administration  of  the  Anny  and  Navy  through  the  coming 
year,  a  business  disposed  of  a  few  nights  ago  in  the  presence 
of  some  thirty  listless  members.  It  was  the  proceedings  in  a 
breach  of  privilege  case  that  these  people  had  come  out  for  to 
see,  and  breaches  of  privilege  import  those  personal  aspects 
that  ever  prove  irresistible  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

stationmaster      There  has  been  sitting  for  some  time  a  Select 

Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  hours  of  labour  of  railway  servants.  Last  year  there 
appeared  in  the  witnesses'  chair  a  man  named  Hood,  a  station- 
master  on  the  Cambrian  Railway.  Evidence  was  drawn  from 
him  showing  the  existence  in  the  service  of  some  hard  lines 
other  than  those  upon  which  the  trains  run.  There  had  been 
a  railway  accident,  and  Stationmaster  Hood  told  how  the 
signalman  concerned  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  be  at  his 
post  for  thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  Select  Committee 
adjourned  for  the  recess,  met  again  for  the  new  Session,  and 
learned  that  in  the  meantime  Hood,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Cambrian  Railway  Company  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  had  been  summarily  dismissed,  obviously  as  a 
consecjuence  of  the  evidence  he  had  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee. This  was  a  serious  matter  as  affecting  the  scope  and 
usefulness  of  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The  circumstances  were 
investigated  by  the  Committee,  and  a  report  was  agreed  upon 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  breach  of  privilege. 
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Sir  M.  Beach's     This  did  not  of  itsclf  account  for  the  crowdwl 

House  and  the  animated  proceedings  which 
uiade  the  soTuetinies  prosaic  chamber  fuller  of  dramatic 
interest  than  the  ordinary  theatre.  It  was  swiftly  perceivtHl 
that  underlying  the  transaction  was  the  great  (juestion 
of  the  relations  of  master  and  man,  nuich  to  the  fore 
just  now  in  anticipation  of  the  General  Election.  Here 
Avas  a  great  railway  corporation  resolved  to  put  down  any- 
thing like  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  workmen  to 
appeal  to  Oesar  at  Westminster  on  the  question  of  long  or 
short  hours  of  labour.  The  position  w^as  accentuated  by  the 
blundering  conduct  of  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  who  as  chainnan  of 
the  Select  Conunittee  had  charge  of  the  affair  in  the  House  of 
(Jommons.  He  began  badly  by  endeavouring  to  jwstpone  the 
hearing  of  the  privilege  case  till  alleged  Idcha*  of  a  similar 
character  committed  by  what  he  called  "the  other  side" 
should  be  ready  for  sinniltaneous  examination.  The  AinaU 
gamated  Association  of  Railway  Servants  had  been  parties  to 
the  inquir}'  before  the  Select  Conunittee,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  also,  offended  by  evidence  given  by  two  of  their  ser\'ant5. 
had  got  rid  of  them.  The  too  astute  Sir  Michael,  thinking  to 
play  off  man  against  master,  proposed  to  defer  proceedings  in 
the  House  till  they  should  stand  side  by  side  at  the  Bar.*  This 
numanivre  led  to  an  angr}'  scene  on  Monday  night,  with  the 
result  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  proposal  and  ha.sten  on  the  action  against  the 
Cumbrian  directors.  Not  protiting  by  this  warning,  he,  in  his 
speech  last  night,  showed  himself  so  tender  towards  the 
feelings  of  the  railway  directors  that,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
said,  it  was  with  something  of  surprise  the  House  heard  hiui 
conclude  even  with  the  studiously  moderate  resolution  that 
the  directors  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
should  be  called  in  and  admonished  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  Sir  Michael  Beach  salt  do\^Ti  the  storm  burst  The 
I  Radicals  below  the  gangway  insisted  on  an  amendment  calling 
upon  the  dircM'toi-s  either  to  reinstate  Ihx>d  or  to  compensate 
him  lor  dismissal.  The  ('haml)er,  through  long  weeks  a  sceno 
ot*  decorous  dulness,  became  transformed  into  a  veritalde 
Habel.  Members  shouted  at  each  other  across  the  floor,  j cere*  1 
at    Ministers,  and  loudly  laughed  at  the  portentous  ceremony 
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of  drawing  forth  from  unsuspected  receptacles  the  brass  poles 
which  appear  only  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  a  Parliament, 
and,  ineetmg  across  the  gangway,  form  its  veritable  Bar. 

T^e  ^\  Leader    At  the  end    of  two  hours'  wrangle  a  mighty 

cheer  went  up  from  the  Opposition,  and  then  a 
dead  silence  fell  on  the  crowded  House.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
discovered  standing  at  the  table,  and  passion  was  hushed  m 
anxiety  to  hear  what  he  should  say.  It  was  an  opportunity 
that  an  ordinary  leader  of  the  Opposition — say  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  or  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — might  have  been  expected 
to  find  irresistibly  drawing  him  in  one  direction.  The  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  business  had  woefully  blundered.  The 
question  had  direct  bearing  on  the  General  Election.  Amid 
the  stillness  that  prefaced  Mr.  Gladstone's  opening  sentence 
you  could  almost  hear  the  nmrmur  of  the  multitude  of  work- 
men listening  at  the  doors,  waiting  to  learn  whether,  as  their 
spokesmen  below  the  gangway  had  put  it,  even-handed  justice 
was  to  be  dealt  out  as  between  their  employers  and  them.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  made 
things  uncommonly  awkward  for  the  Government,  to  have  led 
on  the  cheering  pack  below  the  gangway,  and  have  won  by  a 
speech  the  innumerable  working-man  vote.  To  do  otherwise 
was  for  one  in  his  position  as  difficult  as  the  task  Socrates 
depicts  for  the  orator  called  upon  to  praise  Athenians  among 
Peloponnesians,  or  Peloponnesians  among  Athenians.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  seem  even  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  temptation.  He  is,  above  all  things,  a  Parliamentarian, 
Jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  resolved 
to  vindicate  them,  but  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  with 
dignity  and  with  a  deference  to  justice,  untainted  by  passion 
or  prejudice.  He  doubtless  had  his  opinion  about  Sir  Michael 
Beach's  speech  and  his  general  bearing  throughout  the  episode. 
What  the  House  had  to  deal  with  was  the  resolution  submitted 
to  it,  and  that  he  showed,  in  a  brief  speech  worthy  of  the 
highest  traditions  of  Parliamentary  debate,  was  adequate  and 
in  accordance  with  precedent. 

Revolt  below  the     Xhis  Settled  the  matter  as  far  as  the  main  issue 

was  concerned.     But  the  angry  party  below  the 
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gangway  broke  away  from  their  leader,  when  they  foun<l  him 
ditt'ering  from  them,  and  hour  after  hour  through  the  L^iij 
night  the  fierce  tire  flamed.  Through  it  all  j^assed,  at  staT«.-<i 
times  and  in  (hie  and  decorous  ortler,  the  niovcinonts  of  tin- 
(juaint  comedy  of  procedure  in  privilege  cases.  One  <»f  tin- 
accused  directors  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  was  [h.'!- 
mitted  to  appear  in  his  phice.  The  other  three  attendt-d  in 
the  outer  lobby,  unmanacled,  but  conscious  of  the  concentn^ied 
gaze  of  a  dozen  poHcemen  and  attendants  posted  at  v;m»»ii* 
coiofiis  of  vantage. 

••  Let  the  directors  be  called  in,"  said  the  Speaker  when  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  consideration  of  the  special  re|)ort  was 
reached. 

The  Serjeant-at-Anns,  approaching  the  table,  shouldert-il 
the  Mace  and  went  forth  in  search  of  the  culprits.  Meanwhih*. 
two  attendants  advanced  to  the  cross-benches  bv  the  doorwa\ 
and  drew  forth  the  Bar.  Presently  the  Serjeant-at-Anns.  with 
the  great  Mac(»  gleaming  on  his  shoulder,  api)eared  with  iht 
three  prisoners  in  custody.  It  was  noted,  with  that  delighi'.d 
api)reciation  a  habitually  bored  House  discovers  in  Oild  cletai!.«i 
that  one  of  the  directoi-s  had  brought  with  him  an  umbrella 
in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  which  gave  him  ipiitt-  a 
morning-caller  appearance,  grotescpiely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  solenmity  of  the  scene  and  the  dignity  of  the  Mace 
borne  aloft  by  the  Serjeant-at-Anns.  The  directors,  haviui; 
apologised  iind  set  down  something  in  extenuation,  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.  Then  followed  the  long  discussiiin. 
interspersed  with  excituig  divisions.  Seven  hours  later,  what 
was  k'l't  of  the  deprr.ssed  and  storm-beaten  directors  was  again 
brought  u])  to  thr  Har,  wIutc  they  limply  stood,  whilst  the 
Speaker,  with  awful  mien  and  terrible  voice,  "  most  seriously 
admonished  "  th<'m. 

April  i».      All     M  V.  Alexander  IJlane,  member  for  South  Annagh. 

is,  ]>crhaps,  the  only  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  invests  a  debate  with  reminiscences  of  antii|Ui' 
oratorical  gesture  j»ossibly  familiar  in  the  times  of  Demostheuex 
If  it  has  a  fault,  the  i)rejudice  of  the  day  might  urge  that  it 
smacks  of  the  clieval  glass.  In  (hdl  times  betwet.»n  the  sea.sons, 
when  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Armagh  are  withholding  orders 
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in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  newer  fashion  plates,  one  can 
picture  the  hon.  member  alone  in  his  establishment  in  Scotch 
Street  posing  before  the  long  gkvss  and  studying  various 
gestures  wherewith,  when  the  Session  opens,  he  may  the 
better  confound  Mr.  Balfour  or  strike  terror  into  the  soul 
of  Sir  WilUam  Harcourt.  Somethnes,  if  criticism  be  further 
permitted,  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  between  the  slow  scornful 
gesture  of  the  right  arm  and  the  remark  Mr.  Blane  is  at  the 
moment  making.  It  is  said  of  an  hon.  member  below  the 
gangway,  whose  interposition  on  questions  of  Imperial  policy 
are  frequent  and  familiar,  that  his  voice  and  all  his  gestures 
are  too  big  for  him,  that  they  were  made  for  a  man  at  least 
six  feet  high,  and  were  by  some  strange  freak  of  Nature 
conferred  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Blane  the  principle 
of  disproportion  is  not  carried  out  in  this  wholesale  and  retail 
manner.  It  is  only  when  he  rises  to  move  for  *'  Unopposed 
Return  No.  2,"  or  to  make  some  cognate  remark,  that  the 
impressive  uplifting  of  the  right  elbow,  the  slow  stretching 
forth  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  subtle  indication  of  desire  to 
snap  indignant  thumb  against  scornfid  forefinger,  seem  as  if 
they  belong  to  another  speech. 

In  Committee  of  Mr.  Blauc's  interposition  in  debate  to-day  fol- 
lowed upon  Mr.  Labouchere's  inquiry  as  to 
Ministerial  intentions  in  respect  of  the  dissolution.  The  vote 
under  discussion  was  that  for  the  sustentation  of  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Marlborough  House.  It  did  not  at  first  blush 
seem  to  lead  up  naturally  to  thoughts  of  dissolution.  But  an 
old  Parliamentary  hand  like  Mr.  Labouchere  knows  how  to 
bring  his  remarks  within  the  limits  of  regulated  debate.  The 
member  for  Northampton  is  nothing  if  not  constitutional.  He 
came  down  bristling  with  precedents,  requiring,  firstly,  that 
Mr.  Balfour  should  give  a  pledge  that  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  being  postponed  till  September,  October,  or 
November,  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  accelerating  the 
process  of  registration,  so  that  the  (Jeneral  Election  should 
take  place  on  the  new  register.  Further,  he  required  that 
whenever  the  dissolution  took  place,  Parliament  should 
forthwith  be  summoned. 

It    was    pretty    to   watch    Mr  Balfour's  air   of  startled 
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surprise  that  this  topic  should  have  been  suddenly  Kpnin^ 
upon  the    House.     They  were  gathered   together   with   tht- 
ostensible   purpose    of  considering   the  details  of  cxpencli- 
ture  in   the  matter  of  the  Royal  Palaces.      At   the  outset 
this  natural  condition  of  affairs  had  prevaile<l.  ^Ir.  I^bouchere 
himself  had,  lus  it   were,   personally  gone  over  Marlborough 
House  and  J^uokingham  Palace,  tappmg  the  drains,  seeing 
that    the   windows  were    properly  glazed,  and    that    there 
had   been    no    overflow   in   the    bath-rooms.      Mr.  Alpheiis 
Cleophas  Morton  had  generously  proposed  that  Buckingham 
Palace  or  Kensington  Palace,  he  really  didn't  seem  to  care 
which,  should  be  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  a   British 
gallery  of  art.     Mr.  Storey — 0  Richard,  (J  man  roi,  Zr'uwitrr* 
fabamloiwe ! — had    genially   obser\'ed    that    the    IMnce   of 
Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  were  well  able  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  residences,  and  it  was  shabby  of 
them  not  only  to  take  their  palaces  free,  but  to  sponge  upon 
the  public  to  keep  them  in  repair.     Mr.  Plunket  had   luei 
these  various  objections  with  mingled  courtesy  and  humour 
that  disarmed  everybody  but  Alpheus  Cleophas,  who,  risinfi 
again  and  again,  insisted  upon  knowing  why  Holyrood  Palace, 
in  which  he  told  the  Committee  "he  took  a  strong  interest/* 
was  not  kept  in  repair. 

Mr.  oia<i»tone      Eveu  Alphcus  Clcophas  was  at  length,  though 
four.*  only  temporarily,  silenced,  and  on  a  division  the 

proposed  reduction  of  the  vote  was  negativecL 
Then,  when  it  seemed  the  vote  might  be  passed,  Mr. 
Liibourhcre  came  to  the  front  with  his  constitutional  question. 
plunging  Mr.  Balfour  into  the  condition  of  puzzled  surprise 
above  noted.  The  First  I^rd  of  the  Treasury  had  really 
nothing  to  say  on  the  interesting  subject  broached*  He  was 
charmingly  ignorant  of  historical  facts  bearing  upon  it  But 
taking,  as  he  said,  history  from  Mr.  Labouchere,  he  was  not 
able  to  tind  in  the  precedents  cited  any  way  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  amiable  speech  they  had  just  listened  ta 
Indeed,  tluy  led  him  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  (fladstone  followed,  and  a  quickened  interest  wasmani- 
frsted  ill  tlie  er(»wded  as.sembly.  Mr.  Balfour's  brief  speech 
was   exrec'dingly  rlever.     He   had   appeared  to  reply  to   the 
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interpellation  from  the  other  side,  and  yet  had  said  nothing — 
sometimes  the  highest  form  of  Ministerial  speech.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  chose  to  protest  against  its  light,  airy  manner,  and 
insist  on  some  definite  declaration,  the  Opposition  would  only 
too  gladly  take  the  cue,  and  an  angry  debate  would  follow. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  however,  as  he  has  been  since  his  return 
from  sunny  climes,  in  most  benignant  mood.  He  threw  the 
cloak  of  his  supreme  authority  over  the  Minister,  at  the  same 
time  dexterously  managing  to  avoid  irritation  among  his  own 
followers  by  suggesting  that,  though  this  might  not  be  the 
time  to  press  for  an  answer  to  the  questions  put  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  time  would  surely  come. 

Ml.  Biane.         It  was  after  attentively  listening  to  this  debate 

on  constitutional  practices,  participated  in  by 
eminent  authorities,  that  Mr.  Blane  was  moved  to  speech.  He 
desired  to  widen  the  scope  of  controversy  by  cross-examining 
right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  Mr. 
Labouchere  had  confined  his  questioning  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Blane's  keen  perception  glanced  beyond  this 
limit,  and  his  logical  mind  led  him  on  to  discuss  a  further 
stage  of  the  question  opened  up.  It  was  tacitly  and 
generally  admitted  that  the  General  Election  would  lead  to 
the  installation  of  a  new  Ministry,  and,  as  Mr.  Blane  said,  it 
was  much  more  important  to  know  what  they  would  do  in 
certain  relations  than  to  ascertain  what  the  present  Govern- 
ment thought. 

"  Not,"  Mr.  Blane  added,  bringing  forth  his  right  arm 
with  stately  sweep,  "that  we  care  what  Government  is  in 
power  after  tlie  (General  Election,  regarding  them  only  as  they 
may  be  of  use  to  us." 

Here  Mr.  Courtney  interposed  with  gentle  reminder  that 
this  was  straying  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  question 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Blane  gazed  silently  and  reproachfully 
at  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  making  a  movement  with  his 
eloquent  right  arm  that  said  things  otherwise  unutterable. 
After  a  pause  he  went  on  again,  resuming  with  professional 
skill  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  His  prophetic  eye  beheld 
Mr.  Gladstone  seated  on  the  Treasury  bench  after  the  General 
Election,  once  more  engaged  upon    the   task  of  endeavouring 
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to  settle  Irish  ([uestions  in  confonnity  with  British  opinion  and 
without  estranji^ing  Irish  allies.     Catching  sight  of  Mr.  (Glad- 
stone   (at   present  on  the  front  Opposition  bench)  intently 
listening.  Mr.  l^lane  leaned  forward  as  if  to  whisper  in  his  i*ar. 
"  We  shall  be  hard  taskmasters,"  he  said,  not  without  pleasing 
anticipation  of  days  to   come.      The   Consen'atives  eheered 
jubilantly  at  the  prospect  thus  opened  up;  but  Mr.  Courtney, 
who  resembles   Heaven  inasmuch  as  Order  is  his  tirst   law. 
again  interrupted  with  increased  sternness  of  manner.     There 
was  another  pause  on  the  part  of  the  orator,  who  rcganlcd 
the  Chairman   of  Connnittees  with  some  such   look   as  he 
might   have   bestowed   upon  an  importunate   customer  wht) 
twice  in   a   season   had    made    unfounded    comphiint    of  a 
misfit- 
Thus  again  recalled  to  the  question   before   the   House, 
namely,  that  a  vote  of  £29,850  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  supply  and  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Palaces  and  Marl- 
borough House,  Mr.   Blane  lapsed  into   a  few  comparatively 
inconse(iuential  remarks  bearing  on  Kew  (lardens  and   the 
rapacity  of  turncocks  at  Windsor  Castle.     But  this  was  only 
a  parenthesis  forced   upon  him  by  the  scholastic  discipline 
of  the  Chairman  of  Conmiittees.     Suddenly,  without  preface. 
and  with  one  of  his  most  majestic  gestures,  he  said,  **  AVhat  we 
want  to  know  is  about  the  i)olicy  of  the  next  Government — " 
ilr.  Courtney  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  the  Committee 
looked  for  the  fall  of  the  inevitable  blow.     The  recalcitrant 
member,  if  he  esca])ed  the  dire  penalty  of  "  naming,"  must 
surely  be  ordered  to  resume  his  seat     Before  Mr.  Courtney 
could  o])en  his  mouth  to  deliver  the  judgment  that  evidently 
trembled  on  his  lips,    Mr.   Vlane,  again  leaning  forward,  as 

he  had   earlier  bent    over    Mr.   Gladstone,  continued/' 

the  policy  of  the  next  (Joveniment  about  the  vote  now  umler 

The  House  shoute<l  with  laughter  at  the  happ}^  turn  that 
thus  snatrhod  the  op|)ortunity  from  the  Cliairman  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  reaching  out  his  hand  to  seize  it  It  was  some 
minut(»s  liefore  silent^e  was  restored,  Mr.  Blane  meanwhile 
standing  impassive,  his  arms  now  drooped  at  his  side,  his  face 
wraring  an  aspect  of  gravity  that  gave  the  last  touch  to  the 
humour  (»f  the  situati(»n.     When  the  uproar  ceased  he  went 
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on  again  discussing  the  details  of  the  vote,  the  crowded  House 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  inevitable  head  of  Charles  the 
First  to  reappear.  Presently  it  peeped  forth  from  under  the 
orator's  arms.  Mr.  Courtney,  not  again  to  be  baffled,  brought 
his  ferrule  sharply  down  on  its  pate,  and  Mr.  Blane  having 
resumed  his  seat  when  the  Chairman  rose,  kept  it,  content 
that  his  sentence,  like  "  the  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's 
tower,  imfinished  must  remain." 

-^p^iio.—  Some  speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of 
and  read.  Commons  havc  fuUcr  effect  when  read  in  the 
newspaper  columns,  whilst  others  suffer  little 
from  the  change  of  medium  of  communication.  In  the 
former  category  were  the  speeches  Lord  Hartington  was 
wont  to  deliver  whilst  yet  he  sat  in  the  Conmions.  They 
were  distinctly  better  to  read  than  to  hear.  The  reader  who 
had  also  heard  them  was,  indeed,  sometimes  surprised  to 
find  how  lucid  was  the  arrangement  and  how  weighty  the 
argument.  Lord  Hartington,  at  his  best,  never  added  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
no  one  was  ever  so  bored  with  his  speeches  as  he  looked 
whilst  he  delivered  them.  Free  from  the  weight  of  his  personal 
depression,  the  ear  not  offended  by  the  unmusical  voice,  and 
not  wearied  by  constant  effort  to  catch  the  full  syllables 
of  the  conclusion  of  sentences,  the  student  of  Lord  Halting- 
ton's  Parliamentary  speeches  had  full  opportunity  to  realise 
the  value  of  the  sagacity  and  insight  into  public  affairs  which 
distinguished  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  come  within  the  second  and 
more  fortunate  category.  It  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  either 
to  hear  or  to  read  them.  The  pleasure  is,  of  course,  the  greater 
when  one  comes  within  the  charm  of  a  singularly  clear  voice  and 
a  perfect  enunciation.  But  those  who  have  not  the  opportimity 
of  hearing  the  speeches  may  be  well  content  to  read  a  verbatim 
report.  The  same  remark  appUes  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  even  with  greater  force  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  often 
better  to  read  than  to  listen  to.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain  inasmuch  as  his  speeches  read  well,  is 
also  like  him  in  adding  in  the  delivery  much  to  their  force 
and  charm. 
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A  great  siHJcch.      Mr.  (iladstonc  is  the  one  living  orator  to  whom 

no  report,  however  faithful  may  l»c  thi- 
transcript,  can  do  justice.  How  true  this  is  will  be  felt  by 
those  who,  havini^'  had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  hear  his  sjxHrch 
in  the  House  of  (.'omnious  this  afternoon,  turn  to  read  th*- 
report  in  the  morning  papers.  For  those  who  first  make  iis 
acquaintance  through  the  latter  medium,  it  may,  happily. 
appear  impossible  of  improvement.  They  will  recognise  ii.s 
lightness  of  touch,  its  sting,  and  its  absohite  felicity  oi 
phrasing.  They  will  miss  the  picturesque  figure,  the  ri<*hly 
modulated  voice,  and  the  dramatic,  though  natural,  gesturt^s. 
Also  there  will  be  lacking  the  scene  in  which  the  little 
comedy  was  set,  the  crowded  House ;  the  laughing  faces  all 
turned  upon  the  orator;  Mr.  Chamberlain  tiying  to  smile 
back  on  the  benevolent  visage  bent  over  him  with  just  a 
Hash  of  malice  in  the  gleaming  eyes ;  and,  so  that  no  touch 
might  be  missing  to  complete  the  perfectness  of  the  scene 
just  behind  Mr.  Chamberlain,  sitting  well  forward  on  the 
bench,  with  folded  arms  and  honest  face  broadened  to  a  grin 
of  perhaps  qualified  appreciation,  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  **  the  hon, 
member  for  Bordesley,  the  faithful  henchman  of  my  right  hou. 
friend,  who  would  cordially  re-echo  that  or  any  other  ftpin  ion" 
Mr.  Cfladstone  has  often,  in  various  waj-s,  delighted  the 
House  of  Connnons,  sometimes  stirring  its  emotions  to  its 
profoundest  depths,  often  compelling  its  admiration  by  either 
skilfully  evading  an  argimient  or  irresistibly  grappling 
with  it.  But  it  may  safely  bo  averred  that  never  within 
recent  meniorv  has  he  suffused  the  House  with  such  keen 
delight  as  moved  it  this  afternoon.  So  uncontrollable  was 
the  lau<rhter  on  the  Liberal  benches  that  it  oecasionallv 
marred  some  of  the  points,  breaking  in  too  soon  on  an  un- 
finished sentence.  That  was  reasonable  enough,  and  fully  to  be 
expected.  The  pleasure  Mr.  Gladstone's  gently  scathing 
speech  gave  on  that  side  of  the  House  was  not  purely 
intelk'(nual.  Thero  was  joy  over  the  lost  sinner  in  a  sense 
(iuit('  other  than  that  pertaining  to  the  phrase  in  its  original 
ai)pli(ati()ii.  As  Kdgar  Allan  Poe  loved  his  Annabel  I^ee 
*'  with  a  lov<^  that  was  more  than  love,"  so  they  hate  their  lost 
leader  with  a  hate  that  is  more  than  hate.  Singly  or  in 
battalion,  tln.y  are  impotent  against  him  in  deluite.      Then* 
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are,  in  truth,  only  three  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
can  measure  swords  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  here  was  the 
greatest  of  all  slashing  and  cutting  with  infinite  grace  and 
skill,  with  effect  all  the  greater  because  the  onslaught  was 
free  from  the  slightest  display  of  brutal  force.  Fighting 
practically  single-handed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  held  his  own 
in  the  House  of  Commons  through  six  turbulent  Sessions. 
Now  at  last  he  was  "  getting  it." 

The  Tories  and     Xlic  merriment  on  the  Opposition  benches  was 

natural  enough,  notable  only  for  its  exuber- 
ance. The  aspect  of  hon.  gentlemen  watching  the  sport 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  was  more  interesting. 
They  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  this  Session — the 
memory  of  Thursday  night  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds — to 
acknowledge  Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  and  tendency  to  rise 
above  considerations  of  party  tactics,  and  stand  before  the 
House  as  the  embodiment  of  its  highest  traditions,  its  most 
ennobling  principles.  There  were  some  present  who 
remembered  the  early  Sessions  of  the  Parliament  of  1874, 
when  the  fallen  Minister  was  the  target  of  obloquy  and 
derision,  a  position  more  hard  to  bear  since  there  was  no  un- 
controllable desire  displayed  on  his  own  side  to  shield  hun 
from  the  darts.  There  may  have  been  some  who  took  part 
in  the  memorable  scene  in  the  division  lobby,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone,  going  out  to  vote  against  the  Government  of  the 
day,  was  greeted  by  the  Conservatia^e  majority  with  a  yell  of 
execration  that  filled  the  lobbies  and  echoed  through  the 
empty  chambcjj,  startling  the  strangers  in  the  gallery.  That 
was  only  fourteen  years  ago,  almost  to  a  day.  Regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  month  of  April,  and  comparing  it  with  that  assumed 
on  the  12th  of  April,  ltS78,  a  century  seems  to  stretch  its 
limitless  plain  between  the  two  dates  in  the  calendar.  On 
the  several  occasions  he  has  spoken  during  the  present 
Session,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  listened  to  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  with  rapt,  almost  reverent  attention,  the  situation 
being  saved  from  absolute  monotony  in  this  respect  by 
occasional  signs  of  doubtful  appreciation  from  below  the 
gangway  where  the  Radicals  sit. 


F  r 
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Mr.  Chanii)or-       This  jiftcrnoon,  when  Mr.  GLulstone,  re<r:mlloss 

lain  a  frieiuH.  ^      •  i  i  •     i       i  i        L .         i 

o\  etKinctte,  turned  his  back  \i\iO\\  tlie  .Si»eiiKor 
and  iiddressed  himself  ])ei'sonally  to  Mr.  ChaniKThiin,  jrtw^I 
Conservatives  on  the  benches  opposite  rolled  about  in  their 
seats  with  uncontrollable  laughter,  whilst  here  and  there  s<inie 
of  the  Old  (fuard  did  not  feel  it  incompatible  with  the  «:eiu'ral 
terms  of  their  new  alliance  to  cheer  a  more  than  <»rdinar}* 
skilful  thrust.  What  Mr.  Balfour  thought  of  it  all  can  only 
be  ima<ifined.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  once,  when  Mr. 
(xoschen's  finance  was  undergoing  rou<xh  handlini;  from 
the  adversary  op])osite,  he  openly  indulged  in  a  merry 
chuckle.  That  was  in  days  when  he  occupied  tlie  com- 
paratively subordinate  post  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  liOnl 
Lieutenant.  Now  ho  is  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  it 
would  never  do  for  him  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  smile  tt» 
flashes  of  humour,  however  brilliant,  indulgerl  in  at  the 
expense  of  a  powerful  ally.  So,  whilst  the  House  shook  with 
laughter  and  ratth^l  with  hilarious  cheering,  Mr.  liiUfour  sjii 
with  head  bent  down,  toying  with  a  pai^r,  only  a  certain 
twitchiu;^  at  the  cornel's  of  his  mouth  showing  how  deeply  hi- 
was  wounded  bv  the  castitration  of  a  friend. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

THE   DERBY   DAY. 


MoK' alKMit  th«'  Lei  tor  to  the  Qin'en— The  Boginningf  of  th^  Corn'S{>ondencp 

Mr.  ('iiiiinirh.inir  (ir.ihum  Suspended — Sir  Richard  Temple — An  Kiiil«mw- 
in^  K«'S()liiti(in— The  Sh:i(hi\v  uf  the  DisHolution — Expectation  —  Despair — A 
nihhop   in   the   (.'oinin«>ns'    Lobby — Dinner  DrcM — ^The  Derby   Day — Mr. 

(.Jcilp's  ( )i>j)orttinity-  -A  m-w  Record. 

Mav  L      Mere   Au  iminessiou  exists  in  the  House  of  C\)niuion& 
totho<^ieon.     aud   has    never   been  contradicted,  that    Lonl 

DcMcniistield  delej^ated  to  Lord  liarrinj^ton  the 
task  of  writiuLT  tlir  ni^ditly  letter  to  the  (^uix-n  o.\|XH'te<l 
from  the  Lcadrr  »>r  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he 
was  imitat<(l  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith,  who  handed  it  over  to 
Lord  Lewisham.     Lord  Randolph  Churchill  assures  ine  thai 
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this  impression,  which  has  come  to  be  an  article  of  belief 
in  Parliamentary  circles,  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  no  case  has 
it  happened  that  the  letter  to  the  Queen  has  been  written  by 
other  hand  than  that  of  the  Leader  of  the  House.  It  is  true 
Lord  Barrington  and  Lord  Lewisham,  fultiUing  one  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  A'ice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household, 
were  in  nightly  communication  with  Her  Jlajosty  whilst  the 
House  of  Commons  vafi  sitting.     What  the  \'ice-Chamberlain 


/^ 


docs  is  simply  to  draw  up  a  bare  summary  of  the  course  ot 
proceedings,  which  every  three  hours  during  the  sitting  of  the 
House  is  trausmitu.'d  by  telegraph  to  Her  Majesty,  whether  at 
"Windsor  or  Balmoral.  The  letter  to  the  Queen  is  a  different 
atiair,  being  often  of  a  private  and  confidential  character,  and 
it  is  written  by  tlie  Leader. 

Jlr.  Gladstone  always  at  least  commenced  his  letter  whilst 
seated  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  wrote  on 
the  Treasury  bench.     The  action  would  have  interfered  with 
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his  favourite  attitude  of  folded  anus,  crossed  le.iars,  and  S|iliirix- 
like  iui])as.sivity.  Mr.  Smith  followed  Mr.  Gladstoiu-'s  k\- 
auiple,  writin<^  ou  the  Treasury  bench,  with  both  ears  <»i»n  !-» 
the  debate  j^^ointr  fonvard.  ilr.  Balfour  does  the  Siinn\  wirh 
the  difference  that  ho,  Avith  the  enthusiasm  of  a  U-ifinipr. 
conunences  earlier,  describing  events  as  ihoy  are  cnaottNl. 

The  bt'giimiii- of   It  was   (Jeorffc   III.  who  instituted   this  iTac- 

the  C!)rre«pon<l-       .  t       i  •        •  i  i  r 

dice.  tice.     In  his  tune  there   were   no   colunuK  "1 

reports  of  Parliamentar}'  procectlin<rs  hi  tli** 
newspapers,  and  His  Majesty  commanded  Lonl  North  t«» 
despatch  him  m'f^htly  from  the  House  a  letter  ch*srri]»rive 
of  the  pn)C(;edings.  This  was  the  first  Parliamentary'  sniii- 
uiary  on  record.  It  has  been  abundantly  supplementcii 
during  the  (^)ueen's  reign,  the  private  librarj'  at  Buckin*:- 
ham  Palace  bulging  with  its  record  of  tifty-rive  y*'ars. 
Here  is  a  rich  lield  of  research  for  the  historian,  pretious 
*•  copy  "  for  the  enterprising  publisher.  The  work,  wriiton  by 
a  rare  series  of  eminent  hands — Sir  Robert  Peel,  Johnnv 
Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Randolph 
Churchill,  to-day  Mr.  lialfour,  yesterdaj'  the  eomnion]>la(.-es 
and  ct)pybook-heading  quotations  of  "  Old  Morality  *' — would 
be  delightful  and  instnictive  reading,  certainly  too  jyood  t^^  W 
wasted  upon  the  desert  air  of  Buckingham  Palace.  The  only 
|)eep  the  public  have  been  permitted  to  obtain  of  this  measure 
trove  is  at^'orded  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prin«v 
(  onsort."  There  are  to  l»e  found  a  few  passages  of  Mr.  Israeli's 
letters,  written  from  the  House  of  Commons  duriuir  l-<»nl 
l)rrl»v's  second  Administration.  Dizzy  was  then  still  in  the 
])riiiie  of  life,  and  was  sedulously  setting  himself  to  overcome 
the  stront,^  ])rrsonaI  dislike  with  which  the  <Jnecn,  influenced 
by  tlic  Prin<*e  ( \ jus* »rt,  regarded  hhn.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of*  showing  Her  Majesty  Avhat  jKitentiality  of  an 
inttM'esting  and  spriglitly  correspondent  lurked  under  the 
glossy  curls  of  tlie  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
was  at  ]>ains  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  His 
accounts  of  tlu'  rarliamcntary  proceedings  doubtless  lack  the 
grim  accurai-y  of  Sir  Hol>ert  Peel's  communications.  But, 
judging:  from  the  specimens  available,  the}-  sparkle  with  }ioint 
and  are  full  "f  graphic  touches. 
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May  4. —Mr. Clin-  The  Icvel  flow  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
hamsu8i)enae«i.  mons  was  distiirbecl  this  attemoon  m  surprising, 

even  startUng,  fashion.  Mr.  Haldane's  Bill 
proposing  to  give  compulsory  powers  to  Town  (.'ouncils  to 
acquire  land  for  public  purposes  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
sitting.  Midway  in  the  debate  Mr.  Asquith  rose  to  support 
the  Bill,  which  he  did  in  one  of  his  closely- reasoned  speeches. 
The  House  was  at  the  time  as  empty  as  usual,  albeit  the 
Bill  touched  the  sacred  skirts  of  the  property  question.  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  in  his  place.  Mr. 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Ritchie  had  the  Treasury  bench  all  to 
themselves.  On  the  front  Opposition  bench  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  one  of  the  two  or  three  members  present.  Suddenly, 
whilst  Mr.  Asquith  was  going  forward  in  his  quietly  vigorous 
fashion,  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham,  who  was  sitting  behind, 
'sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  up  his  arms,  shouted  in  a 
loud  voice, ''  I  want  to  know  about  the  swindling  companies 
and  their  shareholders." 

Mr.  Asquith,  startled  by  this  roar  of  human  voice  sounding 
in  his  ear,  turned  round  and  found  Mr.  Graham  with  clenched 
fist  and  flashing  eves  leanino^  over  him.  There  was  a  moment^s 
pause  in  the  astonished  House.  This  was  broken  by  the 
Speaker's  cry  of  "  Order,  order."  When  the  Speaker  rises,  a 
member  on  his  feet  is  expected  to  sit  do^vn.  Mr.  Graham 
had  no  such  intention. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  wagging  his  head,  "you  can  suspend  me  if 
you  Hke." 

Upon  this  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Order  "  from  all  parts 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Graham  turning  from  side  to  side  like  a 
hound  at  bay.  He  went  on  to  make  further  reference  to  the 
"  shareholders  of  a  swindling  company,"  at  which  there  was 
another  shout  of  "  Order." 

The  case  evidentlv  bein^:  one  callinsr  for  swift  decision,  the 
Speaker,  without  awaiting  further  development,  "named"  Mr. 
Graham,  who  was  provokingly  undismayed.  Mr.  Matthews, 
after  a  hastv  consultation  with  the  Clerk  at  the  table,  moved 
his  suspension,  and  the  question  was  put  and  carried  with 
commendable  celerity.  Mr.  Graham,  of  his  own  accord, 
walked  out  of  the  House,  genially  declaring,  as  he  went,  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  "  swindle." 
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May  (I. —Sir  Rich-   On  tlio  strokc  of  iiine  o  clock  this  evcnin;;  Sir 
*^"^*  '       Richard  Temple  strode  with  jjhid   stei»  acrov^ 
Palace  Yard,  glanciiiG:  up  at  the  Clock  Tower  to  see  if  thf 
light  was  still  on.     It  was  burning  brightly,  in  unison  with 
the  hope  that  flamed  in  his  bosom.     At  the  same  time.  cv«r 
eager  in  the  public  service,  it  occurred  to  the  great  legislatMr 
that  here  was  an  appreciable  Wiiste  of  public  money.     Th»- 
sitting  had  been  suspended  at  seven  o  clock,  not  to  be  resuuHNJ 
till  nine.     The  lengthening  days  had  for  the  last  fortnight 
made  it  unnecessary  to  flash  forth  during  the  morning  sit- 
ting the  beacon  which  comforts  western    London  with    the 
assurance  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  is  actually  at  work. 
Sir   Richard's  quick   eye  had   noticed   at  earlier  epx-hs   of 
the  Session  that  the  light  on  the  (.'lock  Tower,  burning  wh»*n 
at  seven  the  sitting  was  suspended,  was  left  usidossly  an<l  ruin- 
ously expending  its  costly  flame  through  the  intervening  lWi» 
hours.     In  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  vote  for  the  ox]H»nses 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sir  Richard  wouhl  establish  a 
fresh  claim  upon  public  confidence  by  (juestioning  Mr.  Plnnket 
on  this  point. 

Meanwhile  it  was  cheering  to  have  the  light  up  there 
drawing  towards  it,  as  the  candle  allures  the  moth,  hundreds 
of  mend)ers,  who,  hurrying  over  their  dinner,  were  even 
now  making  their  way  down  to  the  House,  hastening  to 
singe  their  wings  in  the  tire  of  Sir  Richard's  eloquence.  It 
was  not  about  India  that  on  this  occasion  he  proposed  to 
address  them.  His  subject  wjus  the  injustice  done  to  certain 
])ers()ns  engaged  upon  the  establishment  at  Kew  Gardens, 
whose  remunerations  contrasted  imfavourablv  with  that  re- 
<-eived  by  colleagues  in  ci^ate  positions  un<ler  the  State. 
What  Sir  Richard  had  to  do  with  the  Kew  gardeners  did  not 
ap[>ear  on  the  face  of  his  amendment  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Su])]»ly.  He  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  member  for  the 
Kvesham  division  of  Worcestershire.  On  reflection  it  would 
be  remeinbcred  that  Sir  Richanl,  feeling  it  invidious  that 
he  shoidd  concentrate  his  attention  and  his  services  upon 
a  sinirl*'  const  ituencv,  had  resolved  tosever  his  connection  with 
Kvi'sliam,  and  at  the  coming  (Jeneral  Election  to  ofter  himself 
Xn  iln»  (lectors  of  the  Kinj^ston  Division  of  Surrev.  Now  Kew 
is  in  this  division.     The  workmen  engaged  in  Kew  Gardens 
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are  electors,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  look  to 
the  coiuiiig-  member  for  some  token  of  sympathy,  a  look  not 
cast  in  vain. 

When  Sir  Richard  reached  the  cloak  room  and  divested 
himself  of  his  overcoat,  he  carefully  removed  his  hat  and 
took  from  its  recesses  a  dainty  bunch  of  white  chrysan- 
themums, which  he  inserted  in  the  button-hole  of  his  dress- 
coat.  This  was  the  offering  of  the  Kcw  gardeners,  his  future 
constituents.  He  was  their  chosen  knight,  and  he  proudly 
wore  their  iavour. 

An  embarrassing   All  through  the  momiug  sitting  Sir  Richard 

resolution.  iiiii-  ^c  .^  /••! 

had  plumed  hmiseli  on  the  presence  oi  mmd 
which  had  secured  for  him  this  timely  opportunity  of  com- 
mending himself  to  Kingston.  For  exactly  a  month  there  had 
stood  hi  the  tirst  position  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  placed 
there  bv  that  eminent  statesman  and  orator  Mr.  Blane,  a 
motion  bluntly  raising  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  The 
member  for  South  Armagh,  having  drafted  this  critical  motion 
and  Hung  it  in  the  face  of  the  paralysed  Liberal  Opposition, 
had  retired  to  his  establishment  in  Scotch  Street,  Armagh, 
and  gone  on  cutting  out  coats  and  trousers  as  unconcernedly 
as  Charlotte  cut  bread  and  butter  what  time  the  love-light  in 
Werther's  eyes  iirst  beamed  upon  her.  Probably  never  since 
Parliamentary  institutions  were  created  has  there  been  pre- 
sented such  startling  paradox  as  this — two  great  poUtical 
parties  anxiously  discussing  a  proposition  affecting  the  highest 
Imperial  interests,  planning  attack,  concerthig  defence,  whilst 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  the  originator  of  the  dilemma, 
unconcerned  for,  perhaps  unconscious  of,  the  turmoil  he  had 
created,  was  quietly  measuring  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  a 
small  Irish  to>vTi  for  six  teen-shilUng  trousers. 

Somehow  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Blane's  masterly  stroke 
was  averted  in  the  fall.  Probably  the  approach  of  spring,  natur- 
ally leading  to  an  influx  of  business,  made  it  inconvenient  for 
him  at  this  present  juncture  to  leave  the  establishment  in 
Scotch  Street.  However  it  be,  on  Thursday  morning  a  letter 
bearing  the  Armagh  postmark  reached  the  Clerk  at  the  table, 
asking  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Order  Book  the  resolution 
which  for  four  weeks  had  agitated  the  political  world.     Then 
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it  was  that  Sir  Richard  Temple,  with  a  readiness  trained  in  th«^ 
Bon^'al  (.'ivil  Service  and  a  fertility  of  resource  cultivated  amid 
the  cares  of  the  (.lovernment  of  Bombay,  put  <lown  his  resolu- 
tion callin;^^  attention  to  the  grievance  of  the  Kew  ganlfuers. 
and  so  happily  and  unexpectedly  foimd  himself  in  comniaml  «»i 
the  time  at  the  evening  sitthig. 

The  8iiaii«»w  of     ^Jie  talk  that  during  the  afternoon  had  LiizzihI 
tion.  through  the  lobby,  filled  the  library,  and  e<*hot-<l 

in   the  smoking-room,  convinced   Sir   Kichanl 
that  he  had  been  n<me  too  soon  in  seizing  the  opporliinity. 
Ever  since  the  Session  opened  the  engrossing  topic  of  con- 
versation has  been  the  date  of  the  dissolution.     From  dav 
to  day  and  froui  week  to  week  conjecture  had  varied  in  it> 
conclusion.     One  day  everyone  is  agreed  that  things  will  run 
their  ordinary  course  well  into  June;  that  some  time  lowanls 
the  end  of  that  month,  the  Small  Holdings  IHll  having  passinl 
all  its  stages,  and  an   \iiijnisi*e  being  found  in  the  Irish  IamtvX 
Government  liill,  Ministei's  will  decide  to  go  to  the  countn*, 
so  as  to  g(^t  the  election  over  in  July.     Next  day  there  is 
talk  of  (Mirrying  on  through  the  recess,  meeting  as  usual  in 
February,  and  then  seeing  what  may  happen.     I^onl  Cross, 
it  is  whispered,  is  convinced  it  would  be  unpatriotic  for  him  to 
anticipate  by  a  week  or  a  month  the  natural  tenu  of  his  engap?- 
ment  at  the  India  Ottice,  and,  of  course,  if  the  Govcmuient  ^^ 
out,  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  India  cannot  remain  l>ehind. 
Between  these  two  pjints  nnnour  has  moved  in  wide  variety. 

To-day  there  was  noticeable  in  all  parts  of  the  H(»use  a 
suddenlv-boni  and  surelv-seated  conviction  that  the  end  was 
actuallv  at  hand.  Men  said  to  each  other  in  contidential 
whispers  that  it  would  all  be  overby  Whitsuntide,  if  not  before. 
No  one  knew  wlu'nce  the  scare  started;  evervone  found  it 
prevalent,  and  helped  to  swell  it.  The  jK'culiar  direction  given 
to  the  coui'se  of  public-  business  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Since  the  House  re-a.ssend)led  after  the  Easter  recess 
it  had  been  engaged  in  a  sort  of  clearing-up  turangenient. 
Odds  and  ends,  sueh  as  the  Scotch  t^piivalent  (vrant  and  the 
Indian  ('oumil  Bill,  had  l»een  se<lulously  cared  for,  whilst  big 
measures,  like  (he  Small  Holdings  Bill  and  the  I^iOeal  Govem- 
ment  Hill,  were  kejM    back.     Fven  more  (kUI  amd  signiticant 
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was  the  dealing  with  Supply.  In  ordinary  times  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would  have  jumped  at  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blane  s  motion 
to  put  down  effective  Supply  on  the  chance  of  its  being  reached 
in  time  to  get  two  or  three  votes.  Members  eagerly  scanned 
the  Orders  to  find  Supply  had  not  been  put  down.  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Balfour's  frank  confession  that,  in  face  of  the  objection 
taken  by  the  Irish  members,  the  Criminal  Evidence  Bill  could 
not  be  passed  this  Session  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced.  This  Session !  Why,  it  is  only  the  Gth  of  May 
— a  little  early,  if  the  Session  were  intended  to  run  its  ordinary 
course,  to  be  throwing  Government  Bills  on  the  fire. 

Everyone  knows  that  yesterday  a  Cabinet  Council  met. 
As  the  afternoon  drew  on  it  was  made  known  that  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
Monday.  What  could  be  clearer  ?  The  Cabinet,  resolutely 
facing  the  situation,  had  resolved  straightway  to  go  to  the 
country.  On  Monday  the  Queen  would  sign  the  decree  of 
dissolution,  and  at  the  sitting  of  that  day  Mr.  Balfour,  "  rising 
to  make  a  few  remarks,"  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  done 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1880 — that,  by  the  way,  was  a  Monday — 
would  announce  the  dissolution. 

Expectation.       Sir  Richard  Temple,  tripping  up  the  steps  from 

the  cloak-room,  adjusting  his  whit<3  chrysan- 
themums, radiant  in  dinner-dress,  thought  of  these  things,  and 
thanked  his  Star  of  India  for  the  stroke  of  good  luck  that  had 
befallen  him,  and  would  enable  him,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
to  secure  the  favour  among  his  new  constituents  of  the  power- 
ful Ouild  of  Gardeners.  The  lobby  seemed  strangely  empty 
as  he  passed  through  ;  tnie,  it  yet  lacked  three  minutes  of  nine. 
Dr.  Tanner  was  buzzing  about,  which  was  at  least  a  hopeftil 
sign.  If  there  were  any  danger  of  a  count,  he  would  make 
one  to  prevent  the  conspiracy  triumphing.  The  House  had  a 
chillingly  desolate  look.  The  clerks  were  at  the  table  ;  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  was  standing  by  his  chair ;  but  certainly  not 
more  than  a  dozen  members  were  in  their  pljjces.  Still  they 
would  come.  At  the  worst  they  Avould  miss  the  opening 
sentences  of  his  speech,  but  dropping  in  hastily  after  their  cur- 
tailed dinner,  they  would  muster  in  crowded  ranks  in  time  to 
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hear  the  peroration  in  which  Sir  Ricrhurd  meant  to  brinfr  in  a 
passa<(o  dwellin<if  on  tin*  similitude  between  the  (Janlon  •>l" 
Eden  and  the  (rarden  of  Kew,  and  showing,  on  the  authtiritv 
of  Jlilton,  how  tlie  (piestion  of  wages  was  never  i)cnnitte<l  to 
disturb  tlio  sorenitv  of  the  former  establishment. 

Deai^iir.  Promptly  at  nine  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair. 

and  Sir  Richard  Temple  rose.  Simultaneously. 
from  the  (•orncr  bench  below  the  giuigway,  l>r.  Tanner  was  <»n 
his  feet,  and  said  something  about  forty  members  not  beinj: 
present.  Sir  Richard,  through  dimmed  eyes,  beheld  the 
Speaker  rise,  stretch  forth  his  three-cornered  hat,  and  slowly 
count.  **  Eightecui,**  ho  said,  finally,  pointing  his  hat  towards 
Sir  Richard  ;  "the  House  will  now  adjourn."  And  Sir  Richanl. 
gasping  for  breath,  realised  that  he  and  the  Kew  gardeners 
were  frozen  out. 

^^■|>: ,  ^•^•.~ /^     Tho  Bishop  of  F^ondon  ha\^EC  business  with  the 

Hwhop  111  the  1  1      ^^  «  , 

Co  III  111  on  8'     Frosident    ot    the    Local    Crovemment    Boanl. 

"**•*  walked  across  to  the  Commons  after  the  ad- 

journment of  the  I^rds,  not  delaying  his  visit 
by  the  time  necessary  to  disrobe.  Bishops  are  by  no  means 
infro<iucut  visitors  to  tho  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  in  an  ordinary  wav  thev  wear  their  black  froek  coat  and 
gaiters.  l>r.  Tem})le's  appearance  in  sur])lico  and  hood  ereateil 
a  profound  sensation  in  the  l»usy  centre  of  political  life.  A 
hush  fell  over  the  eager  throng  Jis  the  Bishop,  halting  within 
the  doorway,  crossed  his  hands  and  sur>'eyed  the  scene.  There 
was  a  gi'utral,  vague  im[)ression  that  something  was  going  to 
happen— a  funeral,  a  wcd<ling,  or  peradventure  a  conHrmation 
service.  For  some  mt>monts  no  one  approached  the  Lord 
Ri.shop,  but  tho  br)ld  Maclure,  chancing  to  quit  the  House  at 
the  moment,  and  tinding  his  lonlship  standing  there,  went 
straight  up  and  .shook  hands  its  if  he  were  quite  a  eoninion 
man.  It  was  curious  to  see  them  as  they  stocxi  there, 
rmblrmatic  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  Mr.  Maelures 
instincts  and  habits  are  naturally  bent  ujwn  hospitality. 
There  was  ihe  refreslmient  bar  close  at  hand.  What  more 
natural  than  lo  ask  the  hord  Bishop  to  take  a  glass  of  sherry. 
tempered   with  bitters  if  that  were  more   conformable   with 
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episcopal  taste  anil  usage  ?  In  pauses  in  the  long  conversation 
(chiefly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Machire)  the  hon.  member  almost 
imperceptibly  edged  towards  the  bar,  on  which  the  sherrj' 
decanter  was  plainly  visible.     The  Bishop,  seeming  to  divine 


liis  intention,  utmost  as  imperceptibly  edged  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  and  so  in  course  of  time  the  two  old  friends  parted. 

*!">■  27--oiiuier  When  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening 
sitting  Mr.  Balfour  came  in  it  was  noticed  that 
he  was  in  dinner  dress,  a  rare  departure  from  the  unwritten 
law  that  controls  fa-shton  in  this  matter.  No  one  remembers  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  in  dinner  dress  when  he  was  Leader  of 
the  House,  nor  docs  memory  recall  similar  laxity  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  whilst  he  held  the  same  position.  The 
assumption,  comfortable  lor  gentlemen  who  dine  out  at  ease, 
is  that  the  Leader  of  the  House  is  throughout  its  sittings 
always  at  the  post  of  duty,  or  at  least  within  call.  Mr.  W,  H. 
Suiith  so  .s(;rui)uIously  observed  this  rule  that,  though  Gros- 
venor  Place  is  witliin  eight  minutes'  drive,  and  the  domestic 
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cuisliie  at  Xo.  3  was  excellent,  he  rarely  dined  at  home.  In 
his  room  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  he  shared  the  hnnil»l»- 
steak  or  the  succulent  choj)  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ak«T^ 
Douj'bis,  always  readv  to  obey  the  call  that  ini<;ht  summon 
him  to  the  Treasury  bench,  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  i^tuvn 
and  country. 

Jimc  1.  —  The     Xlic  wliolc  busincss  of  the  debate  on  the  motion 

Derby  dny.  .-  t  •  .i        ta     »        i  i 

tor  lu  Ijouminp  over  the  Derby  day  went  hoj>o- 
lessly  adrift  from  the  lines  on  which  Mr.  (ledjEje  planne<l  it. 
When  Major  Kasch  put  his  motion  on  the  pajxjr  Mr.  Ci«^li:e 
cap])ed  it  with  an  amendment,  carefully  draA\Ti  up,  by  whi^di 
he  designed  seriously  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  subject  of  l)ettinp,  its  illegality  and  its 
iniquitous  consequences.  Usually  Sir  Wilfrid  Liwson  came 
in  at  this  juncture,  and  under  guise  of  discussing  the  motion 
ottered  a  series  of  flippant  remarks,  at  which  the  House  wa^^ 
wont  to  laugh.  ]Mr.  Gedge,  anxious  not  to  do  injustice  to  any 
man,  had  been  accustouied  attentively  to  listen  to  Sir  Wilfriil. 
and  had  the  next  morning  continued  his  research  by  careful 
study  of  the  report  of  his  sj)eech.  But  he  never  could  see 
anything  in  it  that  might  fairly  excuse  the  House  for  indulging 
in  the,  to  him,  unaccountable  and  ungainly  habit  of  laughter. 
The  House,  he  felt,  would  like  for  once  to  be  relieve<l  from 
])aying  this  tribute  annually  extorte<l,  and  would  turn  with 
unfeigned  ])leasure  to  consider  with  him  the  more  serious 
as))ects  of  the  question. 

M  r.    ( ;  e  .1  g  0  8     For  some  davs  his  amendment  stood  on  the  paper, 

the  mterval  bemg  occupied  m  diligent  research 
among  the*  ancient  lathers  and  other  authorities  whose  dicta 
would  b(»  lik(?ly  to  cnlivrn  a  cheerful  speech.  An  hour  he  felt 
sure  might  be  usefully  emjJoyeil  in  discoursing  to  the  House. 
and  he  was  willing  and  [)reparcd  to  devote  that  much  time  to 
the  subj(»ct.  At  the  last  moment  some  godless  man  discovered 
that,  as  raising  (piitt*  a  distinct  issue,  his  carefully  prep^ircfl 
amendment  was  out  of  order,  and  so  the  Sjieaker  nde<l  it. 
Hut  if  he  might  nnt  move  his  amendment,  he  might  deliver 
his  s])eeeh,  wedging  it  in  somewhere  amid  the  frivolity 
of  the  debate,     lie  was  c»n  his  leet  as  soon  as  Major  Kasch 
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had  liuished  his  remarks  on  moving  the  adjournment  over 
the  Derby  day.  But  there  was  Captain  Grice-Hiitchinson 
claiming  precedence  as  being  commissioned  to  second 
the  motion.  Mr.  Gedge  resumed  his  seat,  and  awaited  his 
opportunity.  Captain  Grice-Hutchinson  having  somewhat 
abruptly  concluded  when  the  House  thought  he  was  only  just 
beginning,  Mr.  (jredge,  with  alacrity  remarkable  in  a  man 
who  no  longer  rides  at  ten  stone,  was  up  again,  and  had 
uhnost  given  out  his  text  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  appeared, 
and  the  frivolous  majority  insisted  on  preferring  him. 

When  the  Baronet  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  stand  between  the  House  and  the  luxury  of 
the  address  Mr.  Gedge  had  prepared  for  its  edilication.  Lord 
Elcho  was  now  competing  with  the  member  for  Stockport,  but 
no  mere  newcomer  could  supersede  a  claim  such  as  he  had 
established  by  his  continued  eftbrt  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye. 
On  only  one  ground  could  Lord  Elcho  claim  precedence,  that 
Wiis  as  seconding  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  amendment.  But  Lord 
Elcho  was  notoriously  the  champion  of  the  evil  thing  against 
which  Mr.  ( xedge  was  prepared  to  testify.  On  the  last  occasion 
the  House  had  proposed  to  sit  over  the  Derby  day.  Lord  Elcho 
had  moved  and  carried  the  adjournment.  When  Mr.  Gedge 
heard  the  Speaker  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  rose  to  second 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  amendment,  he  for  once  in  his  life  under- 
stood and  almost  sympathised  with  the  peculiar  physical  im- 
pulse that  contorts  the  aspect  of  an  intelligent  visage  into  an 
expression  vulgarly  known  as  a  smile.  It  was  a  slow  process 
with  Mr.  Gedge,  and  before  it  Avas  quite  accomplished  he 
heard  Lord  Elcho  briskly  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  sat 
gasping  for  breath,  whilst  the  House  broke  into  a  hilarious 
roar  of  laughter. 

This  almost  finished  him.  But  an  address  such  as  he  had 
prepared  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  nor  was  the  opportunity 
of  dealing  a  crushing  blow  at  the  illegal  practice  of  betting  to 
be  foregone  because  of  a  succession  of  strangely  untoward 
incidents.  Mliilst  Lord  Elcho,  with  intonation  occasionally 
reminiscent  of  a  curate  reading  his  first  sermon,  delivered  a 
speech  continuously  interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter,  there 
were  only  two  grave  faces  in  the  assembly.  One  was  Lord 
Elcho's,  the  other  Mr.  Gedge's.     The  member  for  Stockport 
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sat  with  lip  jnirscd  into  a  something  more  than  usually  st<^»ny 
reproof  of  a  Hippant  Avorlcl.     Tlic  reeollectit»n  of  the  horriMt- 
temptation  that  a  few  minutes  earlier  had  nearly  l»etraye<l 
him  into  a  smile  weighed  on  his  oonscienee.     He  would  atone 
for  that  by  adding  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his  aiMn*ss. 
When  Lord  Elcho  resiuned  his  seat  amid  a  fresh  st<»rm  of 
cheering  and  laughter,  Mr.  (iedgc  solemnly  r<»se  and  fa<;i*<l  thf 
hilarious  crowd.     Instantly  the  laughter  m«'rge<I  into  a  f-ry 
of  horror,  which,  becoming  articulate,  angrily  <leinan<ltHl  ihv 
division.     Mr.   (Jedge,  with  the  notes  of  his  sennon  lightly 
rolled  in  his  right  hand,  stonily  stared  l)efore  him,  waiting  till 
the  uproar  should  cease.     The  Opposition,  noting  the  anguish 
depicted  on  the  faces  opposite,  began  joyously  to  cr}'  out, 
"  (ledge  !  (4edge  !  *'   Here  at  least  was  some  rav  of  comfort,  some 
imexpected  word  of  encouragement.     Few  men  are  prophets 
in  their  own  country.     Scorned  and  insulUnl  by  his  own  parly. 
Mr.  Gedgc  unex|)ectedly  found  appreciation  from  gentlemen 
opposite — stranger  than  all,  from  the  Radicals  below  the  gang- 
way.    They  evidently  wanted  to  hear  him,  and  the  opi)ortunily 
should  not  be  denied  them.     When  thev  had  shouted  duuTi 
the  cries  for  a  division,  Mr.  (tedge  found  his  op|K)rtunity  aiwl 
began  his  address.     Hut  before  he  had  got  through  a  dozen 
sentences  the  very  men  >vho  had  lured  hun  on  basely  dcserloil 
him,  and   the   voices   Avhich   but   now   had  tunefully  callfxl 
*  (iedgc  !  (Jedge  !  "  hoarsely  roared  for  the  division.     The  en* 
was  taken  uy)  by  friends  near  him,  and,  after  battling  for  some 
moments  against  the  storm,  Mr.  Gedge  dropped  slowly  into 
his  seat,  nervously  clutching  his  unread  roll  of  .sennon.  and 
marvelling  more  than  ever  at  the  madness  men  call  humour. 

.luiio  •-».- A  1110-     'X\\v    clerks   at  the  table  iiri'paring  the    usual 
Day.  entry  tor  the  jouiTials  ot  the  House  of  Commons 

were  vcstordav  fa<<'d  bv  a  new  diUv.  Kver\'  day  entr\'  is 
made  of  a  siunmary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sitting. 
It  is  done,  like  evcrvthint'  else,  in  strict  aeoonlance  with 
prrcfMlrnt.  Hut  no  i)nM*cdentooidd  be  found  for  a  Wednesday 
sitting  with  the  i-urioiis  experience  of  that  which  will  in  Tarlia- 
incntarv  records  cv»t  In*  memoral>le — the  Derbv  dav  of  this 
vear.  ( )!U'  of  tin?  hi<rlir.st  authorities  in  the  House,  whose 
rccollrction  <nn.*s  back    as   far  as   1H.">7.  was  haunted  bv  the 
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recollection  that  in  his  early  days  there  had  been  a  failure  to 
make  a  House  at  four  o'clock^on  a  Wednesday,  but  no  date 
of  reference  was  handy.  A  casual  search  failed  to  discover  the 
entr}'^,  and  the  clerks  had  accordingly  to  draw  up  a  new  form 
of  entry,  which  will  appear  in  the  journals,  and  will  be  added 
to  the  innumerable  volumes  that  line  the  walls  in  the  long 
corridor  flanking  the  tea-room.  This  is  the  record  as  it 
appears : — "  The  House  met  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  at 
half-past  twelve  the  House  was  told  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
twelve  members  only  being  present  Mr.  Speaker  retired  from 
the  Chair  until  one  of  the  clock,  when  the  House  was  again 
told  by  Mr.  Speaker,  nineteen  members  only  being  present. 
Mr.  Speaker  again  retired  from  the  Chair  until  four  of  the 
clock,  when  the  House  was  again  told  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
thirty-five  members  only  being  present  the  House  was  ad- 
journed by  Mr.  Speaker,  without  question  put,  till  to-morrow/ 
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DISSOLUTION     IMMINENT. 

A  Crisis  in  the  History  of  the  Army — Sir  H.  Havelock-AIlan — General  Fraser's 
Omtion — The  Archbishop  goes  out  to  Dinner — The  Duke  of  York  Sworn 
In— IMr.  Gladstone  Roused — *Sic  ros  non  vobix — Pleasant  Expectations — A 
Thunderbolt. 

Juno  14. —A  crisis   Hr  Stanhope's  resTettable  but  fortuitous  illness 

in  the  history  of         .   ,    ,  ,  .        «  ti^  •  .        .•  i 

the  army.  Withdrew  him  from  \V  estminster  at  a  time  when 

it  would  have  been  otherwise  difficult  to  resist 
the  increasingly  imperative  demand^of  military  members  for 
opportunity  to  debate  the  evidence  given  before  Lord  Wan- 
tage's Committee  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Report. 
In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient,  not  to  say  useless,  to  debate  the  subject  in  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  for  War.  So  the  thing  drifted  on  till 
to-night,  when,  Mr.  Stanhope  being  back  again,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  of  Supply,  taking  up  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  withdrawn  from  the 
scene,  and  Lord  Curzon  was  not  there  to  inquire  whither  he 
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had  Gfonc.  When  Sii*  Walter  Barttelot  rose  to  open  ih*.-  iii:- 
portant  (lol>ati\  there  were  present  (inchidui^  the  SjHrak^Ti 
jnst  eiglitoon  menibei-s.  The  front  Opposition  l»ench  wa> 
tonantloss,  and  only  six  members  faced  the  orator. 

This  a])pearanco  of  an  audience,  not  in  itself  iin])rt»ssivo  tir 
exhilaratinir,  lost  somothin<Tf  by  reason  of  accidental  cir«;uni- 
stan(!es  that  enyironed  Mr.  Picton,  that  eminent  uiiliiar\ 
authority  hayintj,  in  view  of  an  engagement  about  t«>  tak*- 
place,  ij^one  into  laatj^er.  BoiTowing  an  idea  pickwl  wy  in  hi- 
studies  of  l^oer  campaigns,  he  had  buttressed  himself  al-oTi: 
with  yohuuos  of  Httnmrd  and  Blue  Books,  from  the  centre  ««i 
which  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  standing  in  an  elevated  position 
behind  the  Treasury  bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  H«»us^. 
managed  to  catch  sight  of  the  top  of  his  head.  Colonel  Nolan 
had  all  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway  to  himself,  and 
sat  there  visibly  winding  himself  up  for  the  speech  Avhieh  In- 
began  to  let  otian  hour  later,  and  which,  as  far  iis  continuity 
of  thought  or  argmuent  was  concerned,  might  equally  wtll 
have  run  down  half  an  hour  earlier  than  it  did,  or  rattled  ni 
for  another  hour.  There  was  Viscount  Ebrington  with  a 
carefully-prepared  essay  setting  forth  the  entirely  novel  pro- 
position that  ''recruits  are  taken  on  at  too  early  au  age." 
Then*  was  ])y.  Kjucjuharson  gallantly  struggling  to  keep  out 
the  opium  (juestion  from  a  disquisition  on  the  status  of  the 
Army  and  tlu'  misleading  eftect  of  posters  inviting  reeniit*  to 
join  th<^  standard.  Mr.  Sinclair,  everj'one  wondering  what  he 
did  in  this  i^odlev,  rose  to  say,  "What  is  wanted  is  a  force  on 
which  w(»  can  rely  in  case  of  emergency  to  defend  the  Empire 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

sii  H.Hiivtiock-   Xho  si.xth  member  Avhom  Sir  Walter  Barttelut 

bad  tbe  privilege  of  addressing  was  Sir  Henr}- 
}Iavelock-Alliui,  who,  seated  at  the  comer  of  the  thinl  liench 
aboy<»  the  ganjir way.  aligned  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  occupying  a 
corresponding  ]K)sition  bolow  the  gangway,  was  evidently  a 
source  of  cousidenible  embarrassment  to  that  gentleman  as  he 
]>ro<*ee(led  to  set  forth  his  views  on  the  organisation  of  ibt* 
Army  and  the  jMlininistration  of  the  War  Office.  When  above 
his  barricade  the  member  for  Leicester  caught  the  Chairman's 
eye,  and  eoiiiijicu<-ed  tln^  dehvery  of  his  pungent  criticism.  Sir 
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Henry  turned  and  stnreil  at  him  across  the  gangway  with 
eloquent  thou<jh  inarticnlate  imniirj',  "  What  on  earth  do  you, 
know  about  it  ? "  ilr.  J,  A.  Picton,  adroitly  transferring  to 
tliis  side,  cvidentlj'  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  an  additional 
couple  of  vohiines  of  Hiu)iiiril,  Sir  Henry  snorted  in  old 
war-horse  fashion,  and  turned  away  from  temptation. 

Sir  Henry  is  a  soldier,  aecustomed  to  rongli-and-tmnble 


expedients,  and  tlie  attention  ot  the  Speaker  has,  on  at  least 
two  occasions,  been  called  to  his  unconventional  method  of 
conducting  an  argument.  Once,  finding  an  Irish  member 
strayed  above  the  gaJleiy,  Sir  Henry  literally  and  physically  sat 
upon  him.  Purporting  to  phimp  down  on  a  vacant  seat  next 
to  the  visitor,  ho  landed  heavily  on  his  lap,  and  it  was  a  mere 
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fltittcned  wreck  of  a  member  that  presently  appealed  to  the 
Speaker  to  know  if  this  sort  of  thing  was  in  order.  On  a  later 
occasion  he,  in  equally  elaborately  aceidentui  way,  came  in 
]>hysical  contact  with  another  member  from  whom  he  diftcred 
on  the  Home  Rule  (luestioa 

With  a  gentleman  of  these  irregular  debating  habits 
openly  scowling  at  him  across  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
gangway,  ilr.  Picton  may  be  excused  if  his  speech  to- 
night lacked  something  of  his  customaiy  ease  and  command 
over  the  sympathies  of  the  House.  There  was  something 
painful  in  the  frecpiency  with  which,  glancing  over  the  barri- 
cade at  the  gallant  member  for  Durham  i>crsistently  glaring 
at  him,  he  atlinned  his  entire  freedom  from  desire  to  see  a 
standing  anny  abolished.  "  We  must  have  an  anny,"  he  said : 
"  that  I  don't  deny.  Only  let  them  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
efficiency." 

"  H'm !  '*  said  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan,  tossing  himself 
about  on  the  corner  seat.  It  was  a  mere  monosyIlabi<* 
exclamation ;  but  it  sounded  to  Mr.  Pieton  uncommonly  like 
the  blood-curdling  "  Fee-fo-H-fum "  with  which  the  man- 
eating  giant  of  the  fable  prefaced  discovery  of  a  toothsome 
morsel. 

ceneraiFrnser'H    Thcsc  ccmipriscd  tlic  audicncc  Sir  Walter  Bart- 

telot  addressed.  Its  lack  of  numbers  and  its 
total  freedom  from  appearance  of  profound  interest  abated 
not  one  jot  of  the  baronet's  oratorical  energy.  His  old 
familiar  battle  cry,  '*  Ua  me  go  one  step  further,"  rang  out 
as  tnirulently  as  of  yore,  whilst  his  prepositions  and  his 
roujuiKtious  were  still  his  most  emphatic  parts  of  speech. 
Immediately  in  his  rear  sat  Oeneral  Fraser,  having  to  hinisell' 
tlu'  full  length  of  the  top  bench  below  the  gallery.  The 
(ieneral  had  given  up  his  nights  and  days  to  this  question. 
and  had  })repare<l  a  tremendous  oration  Jis  contribution  to 
the  debate.  For  <Teater  accuracv,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
(onveiiienee  of  posterity,  he,  rt^gardless  of  expense,  had  ha<l 
it  srt  up  in  typi'.  lie  brought  down  with  him  a  few  dozen 
eopii's.  a  numlM-r.  as  it  turne<l  out.  in  excess  of  the  audience. 
I*iivate  iViriids  laviMuvd  with  a  j^resent  of  a  ot»py  were  in- 
terr>tfd  to  tind  how  the  ordinary  eustom  of  printing  common 
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things  had  been  departed  from.  Instead  of  running  on  in 
columnar  mass  of  type,  General  Fraser  s  speech  was  printed  in 
sentences,  each  standing  in  a  generous  margin  of  space.  At 
first  sight  it  looked  like  one  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems  or  a 
selection  from  Ossian.  The  whole  was  rounded  off  with  a 
rhymed  verse,  the  authorship  of  which  was  much  discussed. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who  is  well  read  in  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  and  who,  happening  to  look  in  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  had  a  copy  of  the  oration  presented  to  him,  declared 
his  ignorance  of  the  authorship.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  it  was  the  General's  very  own,  modesty  inducing  him 
to  leave  the  authorship  in  that  state  of  uncertainty  which  for 
a  while  varied  the  apathy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  British  Army. 
Members  were  at  first  surprised  to  find  General  Fraser 
addressing  them  from  this  unaccustomed  place.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  only  when  the  House  is  crowded,  and  a 
member  hiis  no  choice  of  seats,  that  he  submits  to  the 
disadvantage  of  addressing  the  Speaker  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  gallery.  But  General  Fraser  did  not  serve 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny  for  nothing.  Having  had  his 
speech  printed  he  meant  to  read  it,  and,  according  to  the 
rules  of  House  of  Commons  debate,  no  member  may  take  that 
course.  If  he  deployed  in  the  open,  occupying  his  usual  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  benches  above  the  gangway,  the  Chairman 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  and  must  needs 
call  him  to  order.  In  the  obscurity  beneath  the  gallery  he  was 
safe,  and  there  he  stood  with  his  right  arm  clinging  round  the 
post,  his  body  limply  resting  against  it  as  in  dolorous  tones  he 
recited  his  melancholy  story.  In  this  attitude,  the  General, 
perhaps  undesignedly,  symbolised  the  British  standard  hang- 
ing at  half-mast,  flapping  forlornly  against  the  flag-post, 
oppressed  with  the  consciousness  that  the  Army  that  worked 
its  way  through  the  Peninsula  to  Waterloo  had  in  these 
degenerate  days  gone  hopelessly  to  the  doga 

.Tune  15.  — The     Mucli      Sympathy     is     felt     for     the     Arch- 

Vrclioislioi) 

goes  out    to     bishop  of  Canterbury  in   respect  of   the  mis- 

(iiiiner.  fortune   that   attended  his   effort   to   dine  out 

the  other  night.      His  host  and  hostess  were  an  illustrious 
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statesman  and  his  wife,  and  a  select  company  were  asked 
U)  meet  His  (J race.  The  dinner-hour  was  tixed  at  ei*rht 
o'clock,  at  which  time  all  were  assembled  except  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Mrs.  lienson.  It  was  felt  impossible  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  till  they  amved,  an  event  painfully  dolayc<l. 
Quarter  of  an  hour  followed  (piarter  of  an  hour,  till  nine  o'chick 
struck,  when  the  host  observed  that  on  this  occa.sion  there  wen? 
only  two  courses  open  to  them — either  they  must  sit  down  Ti» 
dinner  without  the  Archbishop,  or  nmst  al>stain  altogether 
from  dinintf.  It  was  resolved  to  <?o  in  to  dinner :  and  when 
the  cruelly-s|X)iled  repast  was  half-way  through,  the  Archbishop 
and  Mrs.  Benson  arrived,  with  a  tale  sad  enough  to  move  the 
hardest  heart.  The  invitation  to  dinner  had  been  written 
on  Dollis  Hill  paper,  where  host  and  hostess  had  of  late  been 
staying,  and  it  was  naturally  assumed  that  the  feast  woiihl 
be  spread  there.  The  Archbishop  and  his  wife  had  acconl- 
ingly  set  forth  in  good  time  from  Lambeth  and  joumeveil 
to  distant  Dollis  Hill,  to  discover  that  it  was  in  Carlton 
(lardens  they  were  anxiously  expected.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  drive  back  to  town. 

What  the  Archbishop  said  when  he  returned  to  the 
brougham  and  the  door  closed  upon  him  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  situation  remains  a  secret  But  there  is  a 
strong  human  desire  to  know. 

J"?«,^"-  -,J*\®     When,  shortly  after  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Duke  of  1  ork        ,  *\    ..  -  i     i  «       • 

nworn  in.  there  emerged  irom  the  entrance  below  the  l»ar 

the  thin  red  line  of  the  procession  leading  the 
Ihike  (►f  Vork  up  t<»  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  attendance  of 
peel's  was  not  promising  for  the  important  business  that 
awaits  th<?m  next  week.  Lord  Salisbury  was  on  the  Ministerial 
bench,  and  I^>rd  ( 'ross  had  made  a  {x>int  of  being  present 
Other  Ministei-s  in  their  places  were  I^rds  Knutsford  and 
Cranbrook.  The  front  ()pi>osition  bench  was  tenantless  till 
Lord  Hersrhell  dro|>|)ed  in,  presently  followed  by  Lord  Kim- 
btrlrv.  and  these,  whilst  the  ceremonv  went  forwanl,  had  the 
liencli  to  thtiMselv^'s.  The  scanrity  of  attendance  in  this  part 
of  tln'  Mouse  was,  it  turned  out.  a  fortunate  event,  seeing  that 
duriiiL,^  tin*  nadin.ir  of  the  summons  of  the  new  j)eer  and  his 
patrnt  of  ]»cM*rage  he  and  his  escort  stoo<l  at  that  side  of  the 
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table  unembarrassed  bj'^  the  presence  of  the  usual  occupants 
of  the  bench  that  flanks  it.  The  most  animated  section  of 
the  House  was  found  in  the  galleries,  where  a  company  of 
ladies  in  morning  dress  looked  in  to  watch  the  ceremony. 
In  the  left-hand  gallery,  the  crimson  turbans  of  two  dusky 
Indian  princes  broke  the  monotony  of  the  prevailing  colour, 
which  still  bears  testimony  to  recent  mourning. 

The  procession,  in  which  the  late  comer  to  the  House 
formed  the  principal  figure,  was  led  by  the  Yeoman  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod.  Behind  him  came  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain and  Garter  King-at-Arms,  the  latter  apparelled  in  crimson 
cloak  embroidered  with  the  Royal  Arms.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
walked  next,  in  the  scarlet  robe  slashed  with  ermine  which 
Peers  wear  on  State  occasions.  The  Duke  of  York,  and  his 
other  sponsor,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  also  wore  the  robes  of 
a  Peer  of  Parliament.  Black  Rod  piloted  the  procession  up  to 
the  Woolsack,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  Vith  a  pretty  air 
of  nothing-particular-going-on.  When,  prompted  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  new  Peer  proffered  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  which 
was  engrossed  his  Patent  of  Peerage,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  not 
disposed  irretrievably  to  commit  himself  before  all  was  found 
to  be  in  order,  signalled  the  Reading  Clerk  to  take  it  in  hand. 

This  done,  the  procession,  re-forming,  walked  back  to  the 
table,  Black  Rod,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  Garter 
King-at-Arms  standing  in  a  row  at  the  foot,  whilst  the  three 
Royal  Princes  stood  at  the  side.  The  Reading  Clerk  galloped 
at  a  tremendous  pace  through  the  phraseology  of  the  documents 
of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  the  only  recognisable  terms 
being  those  most  frequently  recurring,  "  the  Duke  of  York  " 
and  "  his  heirs  male  aforesaid."  The  reading  completed,  the 
Clerk  of  Parliaments  came  to  the  front  and  administered  the 
oath ;  after  which  the  new  Peer  signed  the  Roll  of  Parliament, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  standing  close  at  hand,  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency  in  the  way  of  prompting. 

Once  more  the  procession  was  re-fonned,  in  the  same  order 
as  before.  This  time  Black  Rod  went  round  by  the  cross 
benches  between  the  bar  and  the  table.  As  each  official  or 
])eer  j)assed  the  Woolsack,  he  bent  his  head  in  mute  salute. 
Still    keeping   up   what  seemed  a  rattling  pace.  Black  Rod 
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started  ott*  for  the  steps  of  the  Throne,  the  ])roccssk»ii  followinj^ 
in  close  order.  The  «filt  chair  that  serves  for  Throne  w;is 
uncovered,  as  it  is  when  the  (Jueen  is  expccte<l.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  it  stood  two  lesser  chairs.  In  the  enter 
one  the  Duke  of  York  seated  himself  and  put  on  his  hat  Tht? 
Lord  Chancellor,  turning  round  on  the  Woolsack  so  as  t«> 
present  a  side  view  to  the  new  Peer,  the  Duke  lifted  hi.s 
three-cornered  hat,  a  sahite  acknowledged  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Thrice  the  Duke  hfted  his  hat  and  replaced 
it  on  his  head;  a  distinct  titter  rippling  through  the 
crowded  galleries  when  it  was  observed  that  the  rapidity  of 
his  action  left  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  full  salute  behind. 

When  leeway  had  been  made  up  the  Duke  returned  to  the 
Woolsack,  and  was  formally  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  All  being  now  in  order,  the  Lonl 
Chancellor  extended  his  hand  to  the  Prince  with  an  ettusive- 
ness  that  contrasted  pleiusuntly  with  the  studied  coolness  of  his 
reception  before  the  new  Peer's  credentials  had  been  presented 
and  examined.  This  completed  the  ceremony,  and  the  latest 
Duke  of  York,  having  marched  in  through  one  door  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  marched  out  at  the  other,  and  was  seen  no 
more  through  the  sitting. 

Jimo  18,  i8i»2.—    Ix)okinff  across  the  table  to-niffht.  Mr.  Arthur 

Mr.  CiladHtone      ,>    i..  i  ,  /•       •!•  -^i      i-^     i- 

roused.  rJaliour,  a   keen  obser^'cr  famihar  with  rarlia- 

mentary  portents,  could  not  fail  to  note  that 
the  bow  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  necktie  was  set  very  nearly 
under  his  right  ear.  That  was  an  arrangement  familiar 
enough  towards  the  close  of  the  Parliament  of  1880.  Those 
were  righting  days,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Premier  was 
accustomed  to  discover  his  most  active  foes  amongst  those  of 
his  own  household.  15ut  of  late,  certainly  not  this  Session, 
the  well-known  danger  signal — the  south  cone  of  Parlia- 
mentaiy  debate — has  not  been  hoisted.  Mr.  Gladstone  has, 
indeed.  l>een  so  benevolent  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Ministry 
in  general,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  particular. 
as  to  excitr  x\w  indignation  of  his  following  below  the  Gan;;- 
way.  He  lias  tiictmraged  them  in  well-doing, and  only  mildly 
hinted  re]>roof  whm,  in  his  (►pinion,  they  have  sho^ni  a  dis- 
position to  go  astray.     Nothing  so  nearly  akm  to  millennium 
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has  been  known  in  modern  Parliamentary  history.  The  novel 
relations  established  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  had  been  illustrated  on  the  previous  night 
by  the  charming  little  scene  Avhen  the  octogenarian  Young 
Man,  })reparing  tor  his  mission  Xorthward  carrying  the  Fiery 
Cross  over  the  Border,  had  suavely  invited  Mr.  Balfour  to  give 
some  definite  indication  of  the  date  of  the  Dissolution.  **  It 
would  be  to  the  convenience  of  everyone,"  he  said,  adding 
with  coquettish  smile — "  at  least  to  those  who  have  youth  and 
vigour  sufficient  again  to  submit  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  their  constituents."  This  little  aside,  with  the  personal 
reference  everyone  understood,  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the 
listening  House;  but  none  cheered  so  genially  as  the 
Ministerialists. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  and  things  were  sorely 
changed.  Mr.  Gladstone's  countenance  no  longer  beamed 
with  benevolent  interest  upon  his  young  friend  opposite, 
nor  were  his  lips  wreathed  in  smiles.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  closely  set,  as  if  he  could  not  for  the  moment  trust 
himself  to  open  them  in  ordered  speech.  His  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation,  and  as  he  tossed  about  on  the  seat  his 
necktie  sympathetically  stole  round  to  the  right  till  it  reached 
the  position  Mr.  Balfour,  not  without  anxiety,  had  noted. 

Sic  vos  non  lohia.  Sir  William  Harcourt  sat  by  his  side,  also  seeth- 
ing with  indignation,  but  indicating  the  state  of 
his  mind  in  quite  another  way.  He  was  serenely  smiling  at 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  as  if  no  one  enjoyed  the  little 
joke  of  the  evening  more  than  he.  He  certainly  had  a  personal 
interest  in  it.  All  through  the  week  he  had  been  hard  at  work 
in  the  endeavour  to  leave  the  Government  no  excuse  for  post- 
poning the  dissolution  beyond  next  Saturday.  It  would  have 
been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  spread  Supply  over  a 
week.  In  truth,  any  period  less  than  that  seemed  trifling  with 
important  interests  and  imperative  duties.  Thanks  chiefly  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Supply  was  voted  with  both  hands,  and 
the  other  Government  business  on  the  paper  had  been  put 
forward  so  rapidly  that,  as  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  just  now,  had 
admitted,  there  really  was  nothing  left  to  do.  They  might 
meet  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  on  the  chance  of  something 
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(Mniiiiifj;  ddwii  fnmi  the  Loriis.     lim  after  Wednesday  ^^lt-^- 
wonld  lie  niitliin*,'  for  it  but  tu  adjoum. 

Aliiiosi.  jiliniL'  Sir  Williiuii  Hiirpouit  had  done  this.  I^  ft  in 
cliurf^c  of  the  Ujipositioii,  ho  hud  sat  patient  ami  wucthfiil  in  Li^ 
I'hioe,  ready  at  any  uioinciit  to  interfiosc  and  deprei'ate  diM■u^- 


simi.  lii^  viiirt  to  his  f.ii  when  one  ni-jht  I  »r.  *  larke  pMpwwI 
tiiivi-i>iiiiiiii  aSi-i.tili  liilinf  iiiiiiniii'vaMccdanses  wiLiirresistil'lf. 
Kvrii  hr  r!iiik<- li:nl  ii.iihinj,'  tn  sny  in  n'|Jy  tu  his  jMthftio 
list  a  |ir rdiii','  that  i'"nld   not  oceiijiy  less   than 
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Mr.  Morton,  he  yielded  after  a  struggle  which  few  could 
regard  without  emotion.  Sir  William  Harcourt,.  who  had 
never  before  taken  notice  of  his  existence,  walked  about  the 
corridors  with  him;  asking  for  his  valuable  counsel  as  to 
how  best  to  expedite  the  business  of  Supply,  gently  leading 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  most  dignified  and 
patriotic  course  to  leave  to  ah  already  sin-burdened  Govern- 
ment the  full  responsibility  of  their  estimates.  Alpheus 
Cleophas  was  finally  brought  to  see  matters  in  that  light. 
But  he  frankly  said  he  could  not  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  House  and  not  make  a  casual  speech  or  two  in 
the  coui-se  of  a  sitting.  The  only  course  open  to  him  was  to 
go  away,  a  suggestion  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  apparent 
reluctance,  approved,  and  since  Tuesday  the  House  of 
Conunons  has  not  seen  Mr.  Morton  or  heard  his  familiar 
voice. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  common  with  his  colleagues,  had  been 
a  silent  admirer  of  this  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part  of 
a  political  adversary.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  working  for 
them  with  a  zeal  that  outstripped  the  service  of  their  political 
friends,  whether  above  or  below  the  gangway.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  and  let  him  arrange  matters.  Never 
before  had  the  close  of  a  Session  been  so  peaceful,  but  never 
before  had  a  prominent  and  superlatively  able  leader  of  the 
Opposition  laid  himself  out  with  so  much  zest  to  help  the 
Government. 

Pleasant  expect-  Xow  tlic  labourer's  task  was  o'er,  and  there  re- 
mained for  him  only  the  fruition  of  his  desire. 
There  had  been  some  talk  early  in  the  week  of  postponing  the 
date  of  dissolution  so  as  to  carry  it  over  Saturday,  the  25th,  and 
fix  it  on  a  day  that  woidd  render  it  impossible  for  the  Returning 
Officers  to  arrange  for  the  polling  in  boroughs  on  a  Saturday. 
Tuesday,  the  28th,  had  been  named  with  much  confidence,  and 
with  the  dissolution  taking  place  on  that  date  there  would  be 
no  Saturday  poll.  That  was  a  conclusion  Sir  William  Harcourt 
felt  he  had  rendered  impossible.  He  had  done  his  work  so 
completely  that  the  Government  might,  if  they  pleased, 
dissolve  on  Friday,  the  24th,  a  date  equally  acceptable  to 
him  and  his  friends.     Mr.  Balfour's  statement  in  reply  to  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  request  for  information  as  to  the  dctinite  prospe<*is 
of  the  partieuhir  (hiy  for  the  dissohition  of  ParHunient  had 
through  nearly  its  full  len<jth  confirmed  Sir  William  Han'oiirt. 
if  confirmation  were  necessary,  in  his  belief  in  the  success  of 
his  mission.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  revicwinjx  thr 
position  of  pubHc  business,  "  saw  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  get  through  all  the  measures  wc  haye  on  the  pa|H»r  l»y 
Wednesday  next." 

That  wjis  definite  enough,  and  members  nipidly  went 
through  the  mental  process  that  carried  tho  arrangement 
to  its  natural  conclusion.  The  House  having  tinishcd  its 
work  by  Wednesday,  there  would  be  a  formal  meeting  of 
both  Houses  on  Thursday  for  the  (juaint  ceremony  of 
Prorogation  by  Royal  Commission.  On  Friday  a  Council 
would  be  held  for  decreeing  the  dissolution.  The  eveninj^'s 
(hizette\iO\\\(l  proclaim  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  dissolvefl. 
and  the  night's  post  would  carry  the  writs  all  oyer  the  country, 
ilr.  Ralfour's  gracious  and  generous  acknowledgment  that  for 
the  forward  state  of  business  the  House  and  thecountr\-  wen* 
chieHy  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
lion,  gentlemen  opposite  was  (mly  what  was  to  be  expected. 
As  Sir  William  Harcourt  sat  and  listened,  caressing  his  chin 
with  the  quiet  contentment  of  the  moment,  a  faint  bhish 
oyerspread  his  countenance.  It  was  not  by  stealth  ho  had 
done  good,  since  his  tigure  had  necessaril}'  been  prominent 
in  the  proceedings  in  the  week  as  he  went  to  and  fro  on  his 
mission  of  peace.     Still,  he  blushed  to  find  it  fame. 

A  thuinUi»K>it.       Whether   Mr.  Balfour  was  deliberately  having 

his  joke  or  not,  is  a  secret  locked  in  his  own 
l>reast.  He  is  still  young  and  light-hearted,  and  it  must 
be  a<linitted  the  temptation  was  great.  However  it  be. 
nothing  c<.>uld  haye  Ix^en  better  calculated  than  the  fonn 
(►f  his  speech  to  confinn  in  the  minds  of  the  Opposition 
the  conyiftion  already  filling  it,  that  Satunlay,  the  25th, 
was  the  day  finally  fixed  ujwn  for  the  dissolution.  Even 
whrn  lie  introduced  the  House  of  I^nls  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  "There  is,"  he  said,  "  no  pros|)ect  of  a  nuniU^r 
of  Uills  sent  to  the  Lords  being  probably,  or  even  ]K>ssibly. 
d<'alt  with  before  the  en<l  of  the  week."     This  judicial  delibcra- 
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tion  of  the  Lords  at  the  end  of  a  Session  was  a  little  unusual ; 
but  if  it  pleased  them,  it  did  not  threaten  to  hurt  anyone  else. 
If  they  sat  till  Friday  they  might  get  through  the  final  stages 
of  lingering  measures  by  meeting  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
a  not  unusual  arrangement  in  such  circumstances.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Prorogation  would  take  place,  and 
on  Saturday  would  come  the  dissolution  and  the  posting  of  the 
writs. 

Even  whilst  members  opposite  were  doing  this  new  sum  in 
mental  arithmetic,  and  contemplating  with  approval  the  way 
it  worked  out,  the  thunderbolt  fell.  It  was  the  very  last 
sentence  in  the  speech,  added  casually  just  as  the  Leader  of  the 
House  wiis  about  to  resume  his  seat.  "  The  dissolution,"  he 
said,  "  cannot  possibly  be  later  than  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
in  next  week  but  one." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  whilst  men  looked  at  each 
other  Avith  wondering  eyes,  mutely  asking  had  their  ears 
deceived  them.  Then  there  broke  forth  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition  a  sharp  prolonged  cry,  as  of  a  body  in 
acute  physical  pain.  When  it  ceased,  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  front  Opposition  bench,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  in 
eager  conversation  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  Mr.  Picton, 
always  ready  for  any  emergency,  rose  and  inquired  whether  the 
Government  really  intended  to  pass  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall  Bill.  The  House  cared  nothing  for  Mr.  Picton  or  the 
Archdeaconry  either.  No  answer  was  forthcoming,  and  there 
was  another  pause.  Probably  not  more  than  twenty  might 
have  been  counted  within  its  Umits,  but  before  it  was  broken 
it  seemed  stretching  towards  eternity.  Since  the  leaders  above 
the  gangway  were  evidently  not  ready  to  act,  another  was  forth- 
coming from  below  the  gangwaj^  Mr.  Labouchere  asked  leave 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance — namely, 
the  inconvenience  the  country  was  subjected  to  by  the  delay 
of  the  dissolution. 

*'  Do  forty  members  support  the  request  ? "  the  Speaker 
asked. 

In  an  instant,  as  if  he  had  touched  some  secret  spring, 
there  was  an  upheaval  on  the  benches  to  the  left.  It 
seemed   that    every  man  in   that  part  of    the  House  was 
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on  his  legs,  fiercely  cheering.  There  was  no  question  alH>ut 
the  necessary  snpport,  so  leave  was  given,  and  to  the  aniniat4.*«l 
debate  that  followed  Mr.  Ciladstonc  contributed  a  vigforons 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  his  necktie  completed  thf 
segment  of  the  circle  over  which  it  slowly  but  steadily 
travelled. 


CHAPTKR    XLVIII. 

THE   END. 

Lord  Dcnman — The  Duke  of  Arjjrj'll — Lord  Charles  Borcsford — Parliamentary 
Portraits  Mr.  Cirladstone— Mr.  Bulfour — Tho  Dead  Parliament— Earl r 
(■losing — Iinjjroved  BuainesA  Capacity — The  Speaker. 

jwne2i.— Loni     What  is  to  be  done  with  Lord  Denman  ^     It 

has  long  been  evident  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand, 
and  it  seems  to-night  as  if  it  were  reached.  When  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  thinl  reading. 
Lord  Dcnman  rose  to  move  its  rejection.  He  is,  as  he  once 
pathetically  told  the  Lords,  both  blind  and  dea£  With  the 
object  of  securing  fuller  op])ortunities  for  taking  |uirt  in 
l^irliamentarv  affairs,  he  luis  this  Session  fonned  the  habit  of 
sitting  at  the  table,  shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  the  Chairman  of  Committees.  From  this  place,  he 
to-night  anxiously  kept  watch  on  the  Lonl  tliancellor,  whom 
he  strongly  suspects  of  designs  to  jockey  him  out  of  his  birth- 
right as  a  pM*r  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Once  or  twice  he 
made  a  false  start ;  but  ticking  off  the  Bills  or  the  orders,  he 
was  just  in  time  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Small  Holdings 
l^ill  before  the  J^ord  Chancellor  could  declare  the  third 
reading  carried. 

A  })i<tures(|ue  figure  the  old  gentleman  contribiitod 
to  the  scene  as  he  stood  at  the  table  in  his  scarlet 
and  black  skull  caj),  his  faded  grey  coat,  in  one  hand  his 
ancient  bar,  held  brim  upmost  and  crammed  with  jmpers, 
whilst  in  the  (»tlier  was  a  sadly-soiled  pocket-handkerchief. 
closed  over  a  walkini;-sri<-k. 

Lord    Sjilisbnrv   seenu'd    to   have   the  advantage   of  the 
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rest  of  the  audience,  iiiasmttoli  as  lie  caught  the  purjxjrt 
of  the  words  liord  Denmari  mumbled  at  the  table.  'When 
the  noble  lord  had  gone  forward  for  somethiiiff  like  ten 
minutes,  the  Premier  rose  and  declared  that  his  remarks 
had  no  bearing  on  the  Bill  before  the  House.  T<or<l  Denman 
is  used  to  interruptions  of  this  kind.     He  had  been  taught 


to  expect  the  ignominy.  Turning  almost  fiercely  upon 
Lord  Salisljury,  he  cried  aloud,  in  a  voice  this  time  heard 
all  through  the  chamber,  "  Does  the  noble  lonl  want  to 
cloture  mc  again?"  Some  other  words  he  added,  their 
purport  not  easy  to  catch,  but  they  were  addressed  to  Lord 
Salisliur}',  and  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Lord  Denman 
sharply  smiting  the  table  witli  his  clenched  tist  and  resuming 
his  seat.  After  which  the  Ijord  Chancellor  made  haste  to  piit 
the  question,  and  declared  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  read  a 
thii-d  time. 
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June  22.  — The     When,  if  evoF,  the  Marquis  of  liome  returns  to 
u  eo  ^  rgy  .     pj^p]jj^jjj(.jj^  \^q  ^,\\[  jj^j  jjjg  father  occupving  u 

sadly  (littbrent  position  from  that  he  tilled  when  father  and  son 
last  represented  the  MacrCnUuni  Mores  in  the  Legislature.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Now  he  has  retired 
to  a  back  bench,  whence  he  at  not  unfrequent  intervals  rises 
to  scold  the  House  of  Lords  and  deal  back- handed  blows  at 
his  old  fi-iond  and  colleague,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Once  ranking  as 
a  statesman,  he  now  tills  in  Parliament  the  i)osition  of  a  sort  of 
coroneted  Roebuck.  Salisbury  pleases  hun  not,  nor  Gladstone 
either.  He  sits  with  the  Liberals  and  votes  with  the  Con- 
servatives. A  letter  just  turned  up  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon 
as  presenting  His  Grace  in  a  new  light  It  is  in  reply  to  a  coni- 
numication  addressed  to  him  by  an  American  citizen  in  the  year 
1876.  "  Sir,"  wrote  the  Duke,  with  curious  economy  of  the 
alphal>et,  "  It  wd :  be  very  presumptuous  in  me  to  express  any 
opinion  on  questions  att'ecting  domestic  policy  in  the  V.  S. 
Public  men  have  enough  to  do  here  with  the  dit)icultic*s  cif 
their  own  cmmtrv,  without  being  called  upon  to  fonn  dei*isive 
opinions  on  those  affecting  America,  where  many  of  the  con- 
ditions arc  verv  different" 

That  was  the  diffidence  of  comparative  3'outh,  over  which 
the  Duke  has  absolutely  triumphed.  There  is  to-day  no 
(juestion  under  the  sun  upon  which  he  wd :  think  it  pre- 
sumptuous to  express  an  opinion. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  failure  in  public  life  is  due  to  causes 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  resfwusible  for  his  son's  less 
obtrusive  discomtiture.  The  Duke  is  just  as  pragmatical  as 
the  Manjuis  is  hesitating  of  speech,  as  obstinate  as  he  is 
yielding.  Father  and  son  share  a  common  leaning  toward 
literal un*,  but  hav(^  developed  it  in  characteristically  different 
wavs.  While  Lord  Lt)rne  has  dallied  with  the  Pisalms  of 
David,  told  how  he  took  "A  Trip  to  the  Tropics/'  and 
niurmure(l  of  the  loves  of  'MJuido  and  Lita,"  the  Ihike  of 
Argyll  at  th«»  same  age  fulminated  a  series  of  pamphlets 
(U'sigiiod  to  show  how  wrong  other  ]>eople  were.  In  his  nine- 
trcnrh  vciir  he  took  the  House  of  I^^rds  in  hand,  wrilini:  l*» 
rliriii  :i  '•  Lrtttr  t(»  the  Peers  from  a  Peers  Son."  Then  he 
wr.»t('  a  tritle  liearinir  the  engafifing  title '*  On  the  Dutv  and 
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Necessity  of  Immediate  Legislative  Interposition  in  Behalf 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  Determined  by  Considerations 
of  Constitutional  Law."  In  the  same  year  the  sky  over 
Scotland  was  darkened  by  "  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.I).,  on  the  Present  Position  of  Church 
Aftairs  in  Scotland,  and  the  Causes  Which  Have  Led  to  It." 

These  compendious  titles  are  drafted  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Duke's  interposition  in  Parhamentary  debate.  He  never, 
as  is  Lord  SaUsbury's  use  and  was  Lord  Granville's  wont,  listens 
to  debate  and,  at  convenient  opportunity  interposing,  replies  to 
arguinents  put  forward  by  preceding  speakers.  A  speech 
from  his  place  in  Parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  a 
serious  thing,  and  must  be  prepared  for  accordingly.  When 
he  sees  opportunity  of  benefiting  a  sadly  inditferent  world 
by  observations  on  public  affairs  he  retires  to  Campden  Hill 
(or,  if  the  effort  is  prodigious,  to  Inveraray),  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  study  and  produces  sheaves  of  manuscript  His  speeches 
are  lectures;  and  the  Duke  when  addressing  the  House  of 
Lords  scorns  to  hide  the  tell-tale  foolscap  notes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  lectures  they  are  excellent, 
glowing  with  fire,  often  rising  to  the  height  of  eloquence, 
irreproachable  on  the  score  of  Uterary  style.  They  are  a 
little  long,  and  have  no  perceptible  influence  on  opinion 
whether  in  the  Lords  or  outside  the  House.  Still  they  are 
interesting  as  examples  of  a  style  of  Parliamentary  debate 
otherwise  extinct ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  so  little  real 
work  to  do  that  it  cannot  fairly  complain  if  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
sometimes  exquisitely  delights  himself  by  reciting  polished 
periods  of  his  own  composition  through  two  fuU  hours  of  a 
summer  afternoon. 

'^V"V  *'^?.~  There  is  talk  to-day  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
Beresford.  Standing  at  the  General  Election  as  candidate 
for  North  Kensington.  His  return  to  the  House 
would  be  welcome  to  both  sides  as  a  sea  breeze  on  a  sultry 
atteriiooii.  He  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  unconventional 
iru-ii  in  English  public  life.  Every  inch  a  sailor,  if  he  has  a 
toilile  it  is  a  hankering  after  political  life.  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  native  county  of  Watertbrd  through 
the  Parliament  of  1(S74,  losing  his  seat  when,  in  1880,  the 
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Xationtvl  Party  swept  the  board  of  the  Conservatives.  At 
the  General  Klection  of  l.S<S5  he  came  in  for  MarvIelKimv 
and  sat  for  that  horough  till,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  w;is  faewl 
by  the  necessity  of  forthwith  going  to  sea  or  losing  Ris 
ehances  of  promotion.  It  was  a  grcat  wrench  for  }iini  in 
leave  the  House  of  Commons,  where  from  a  back  l»eni*h  ln' 
kept  a  friendly  eye  on  his  "  noble  friend  "  who  by  grace  of  his 
father's  dukedom  rules  the  British  Navy.  In  debate  on  lh«* 
navy  estimates,  not  of  itself  an  engrossing  occupation,  mem- 
bers had  full  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  strange  <lis- 
position  of  public  aftairs  in  this  country  which  made  \jor\\ 
(leorge  Hamilton  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  left  this 
shrewd  little  sailor,  with  his  wide  exiwrience,  his  keen  intel- 
ligence, and  his  infinite  knowledge  of  detail,  on  a  back  bench. 

Lord  Charles  is  still  young,  having  only  just  passe<l  his 
forty-fifth  year.  In  that  period  ho  has  seen  a  good  dejJ  o!" 
service,  though,  as  he  probably  regrets,  onl}'  one  opportunity 
has  been  aftbrded  him  of  taking  part  in  actual  warlan*. 
Moreover,  that  wjis  not  a  very  glorious  occasion,  thongli 
he  managed  to  illuminate  it  by  a  brilliant  bit  of  phiek 
and  seamanship.  At  the  bombardment  of  the  Alexandria 
forts  he  was  in  command  of  the  gimboat  ContloVy  and  l>egaii 
the  day's  service  b}'  helping  the  great  ironclad  Temetxtirr  oA' 
the  shore,  on  to  which  she  had  drifted.  Tlien,  when  Anil  i 
opened  fire  from  the  ^larabout  batteries,  which,  servc<l  by 
British  gunners,  would  have  kept  the  fleet  at  Imy,  "Charlie" 
dashed  in  with  the  little  C(n}<lor  and  gave  the  astonished 
Kgyptians  so  much  to  do  that  they  never  found  the  range  of 
the  ironclads.  '•  Well  done,  Cttmfor"  the  Admiral  in  coniuiand 
signalled,  while  all  the  fleet  looked  on  in  admiration  of  a  feat 
whi<h  showed  that  armour-plating,  turreting,  and  torpedoing, 
had  not  fatally  overlain  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  tar 
win)  fought  in  wooden  ships  at  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile. 

His  tiutics  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  verj"  much 
on  the  lines  of  his  famous  manoeuvre  oflF  Alexandria.  TTie 
little  (\nt''"i'  was  always  Wearing  up  against  some  massive 
tort  of  Admiralty  incompetence  and  opening  fire  with  a  ruth- 
leNs  flisn*u:inl  (»f  pre«*c(leut  antl  authority  that  gave  much  pain 
in  ofijcial  circles.  The  House  of  Commons  in  committee. 
v.lit'ther  «'U  the  army  or  navy  estimates,  presents  a  melancholy 
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spectacle.  The  voting  of  millions  of  money  may  be  under 
discussion,  and,  more  important  still,  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  Empire  as  safeguarded  by  the  anny  or  fleet.  What  the 
stranger  in  the  gallery  sees  is  a  dozen,  or  at  most  a  score,  of 
gentlemen  scattered  over  the  benches  yawning  or  sleeping, 
while  a  colonel  or  an  admiral  recites  a  not  always  brief 
essay. 

When  news  went  round  that  "Charlie"  Beresford  was  on 
his  legs,  the  House  filled  as  if  by  magic,  and  was  always 
rewarded  by  hearing  a  man  talking  in  brisk  speech  on  a  subject 
with  which  he  was  thoroughly  famiUar.  There  was  as  a 
preliminary  to  "  Charlie's "  contributions  to  Parliamentary 
debate  an  involuntary  movement  of  the  hands  and  hips  as  if 
he  were  about  (saving  the  Speaker's  presence)  to  hitch  up  his 
trousers.  No  one  would  have  been  in  the  least  surprised  or 
regarded  it  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  business  of  the  moment 
if,  during  a  brief  pause  while  he  was  consulting  his  notes,  he 
had  broken  into  a  step  or  two  of  the  hornpipe.  Not  that  he 
was  frivolously  inclined,  for  when  discussing  naval  administra- 
tion he  was  hotly  in  earnest,  or  that  there  was  any  tendency 
on  his  part  to  pose  as  a  sailor.  The  fancy  in  the  mind  of  the 
looker-on  was  born  of  association  of  ideas  when  listening  to 
the  sturdy,  ruddy-faced  tar  talking  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

J""e24^Pariia-   Last    year    there    was    shown    at    the    Royal 
traits.  Academy  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Sir 

John  Millais.  It  was  one  of  a  series  by  the 
same  artist,  who  has  frequently  painted  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
hitherto  with  success.  He  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  with  his 
subject  that  four  or  five  sittings  suffice  for  the  completion  of 
his  work.  This  picture  of  1890,  presumably  the  last,  was 
intended  to  be  the  best.  It  was,  in  its  way,  to  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  Coleridge's  beautiful  contrast  of  Youth  and  Age.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  little  grandson  was  tO  have  immortality  bestowed 
upon  him  by  being  brought  on  to  the  canvas,  standing  at  the 
knee  of  the  octogenarian  statesman.  All  this  was  done,  and 
the  picture  turned  out  an  astounding  and  lamentable  failure. 
There  sat  on  a  chair  a  wooden-backed,  sallow-visaged  old 
gentleman,  staring  straight  before  him,  and  at  his  knee  stood 
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ail  exct^edint^ly  cominonpljicc  little  boy,  piziiijx  upon  the  *»lh»T 
wooden  figure  in  a  condition  of  almost  cataleptic,  and  entirely 
pardonable,  astonishment.  Sir  John  has  ha<l  the  picture  back 
at  his  studio,  awaiting  opportunity  to  alter  it.  Mr.  Glad.stonc 
has  at  length  found  time  to  give  him  the  necessary  sittings, 
and  there  is  nmch  curiosity  to  see  the  result.  It  is  ditHciiIt 
to  (conceive  that  the  thin-LT  of  last  year  could  be  tortureil  into 
anything  resembling  a  success ;  and  it  is  whispereil  that  Sir 
John,  acknowledging  his  failure,  began  ag.iin  on  a  fresli 
canyas. 

Mr.  Gladstone.      It  is  to  be  hoj>cd  the  misfortunc  may  be  retrieved. 

since  Mr.  (Jladstone  is  immovable  from  his  iK*- 
termination  never  to  sit  again.  Five  yi^ars  ago,  just  after  the 
split  hi  the  Liberal  party  opened,  the  Dissentient  Liberals  at 
the  Reform  set  on  foot  a  scheme  to  present  the  chib  with 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Hartington.  Thereujion  the  Home  Rulers 
ojKjned  a  subscri[)tion  tor  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Subscription  was  limited  to  a  guinea,  the  list,  of  course,  open 
only  to  members.  An  interesting  and  occ;isionally  exciting 
race  followed.  Lord  HartingU)n,  having  got  the  sUurt,  kept  it 
for  a  few  weeks.  But  the  Gladstonians  doggedly  forged  ahead, 
till  the  two  favourites  were  running  neck  and  neck,  tinishing. 
as  a  sporting  member  put  it,  so  that  an  umbrella  would  have 
covered  both.  Then  a  fresh  imd  unexpected  difficulty  arose. 
Fiord  Hartington  consented  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  the  artist 
nominated  by  the  subscribers.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  steadilv 
refused.  He  had  not  time,  he  said.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  tlie  (iladst<nuan  committee  were  driven  to  pick  up 
a  i)ortrait  wherever  they  could  tind  it.  \Mien  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  last  ill  Florence,  a  local  artist  made  some  fugitive  sketches 
of  him,  which  he  elaborated  into  a  full-length  portrait  With 
this,  a  melancholy,  alnuKst  unrecognisable  portrait,  the  Refonu 
Club  has  now  been  eii<lowed. 

.Mr.  Haifoui.       Mr.   Arthur  Balfour,  as  ho    took    occasion    lo 

say  at  Plymouth  tlie  other  day,  has  not  much 
ill  common  with  Mr.  (Jladstone.  But  he  has  of  late  shannl 
his  misfortune  in  the  matter  t>f  pmraiture.  I-iast  year  he  sat 
to  AIma-Ta<lema,  and  the  pi»rtniit  had  a  place  of  honour  in 
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this  season's  show  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Oddly  enough, 
Tadenia  failed  with  the  rising  hope  of  the  Tory  party  as  coni- 
pletoly  as  his  fellow-R.A.  had  failed  with  ilr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Balfour  was  discovered  seated  on  a  sofa.  Looking  at  the  figure 
half  starting  to  rise,  and  noting  the  flash  of  pained  astonishment 
on  the  face,  the  observer  could  not  resist  the  suspicion  that  a  pin, 
point  upward,  had  somehow  found  its  way  into  the  sofa-seat. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  the  very  flower  of  graceful  demeanour,  and 
it  will  be  perceived  how  incompatible  with  gracefulness  of  pos- 
ture or  ordinary  facial  expression  is  the  circumstance  hinted  at. 
The  Chief  Secretarv  has  been  nmch  more  successful  this 
year  in  a  far  less  ambitious  effort.  He  has  been  giving  sittmgs 
to  a  rising  young  artist,  E.  A.  Ward,  who  has  just  completed 
a  work  Mr.  Balfour  declares  to  be  the  best  portrait  ever 
painted  of  him.  He  is  indeed  so  dehghted  with  it  that  he 
has  ordered  a  replica,  which  he  intends  to  present  to  his 
sister.  The  original  picture  was  a  commission  for  a  private 
collection,  which  inchides  portraits  of  some  of  the  best-known 
men  of  the  day,  of  widely  diftering  individuality.  There  are 
Lonl  Rosebery,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  his  dog,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Bumand,  Mr.  John  Tenniel,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Labouchere,  ilr.  John  Morley,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Co  wen,  at  one  time  Member  for  Newcastle,  a  man  who  for 
a  period  revived  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  ancient 
standard  of  Parliamentary  eloquence,  and  has  now  deUberately 
drifted  into  obscurity. 

Juno  28.  — The     Compared  with  its  lusty  brothers  bom  in  1874 
ment.  and   1880,  the   Parhament    prorogued    to-day 

has  been  dcj^lorably  dull.  One  or  two  memor- 
able scenes  stand  forth  in  the  retrospect  of  six  years.  But 
there  has  been  nothmg  like  the  daily  succession  of  stirring 
episodes  that  marked  long  stretches  of  the  earlier  Parlia- 
ments. We  have  seen  the  whole  Liberal  party,  headed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  leap  to  its  feet  to  receive  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  following  the  flight  of  Pigott.  Twelve  months 
later  we  have  beheld  the  same  Parnell  seated  forlorn  and 
forsaken  in  the  very  place  whence  he  rose  on  that  memorable 
evening,  to  stand  silent  for  many  moments  waiting  till  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  a  united  Opposition  had  died  away. 
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There  hjive  been  some  passages  of  anus  l>etween  Mr.  (ilaclstom- 
and  ill*.  Chamberlain,  most  perfect  sword-play,  watchwl  with 
delight  by  a  ring  excited  with  varied  emotions.  Also,  there 
has  l)een  an  epidemic  of  expulsions.  But  in  the  matter  of 
dramatic  episodes  the  Parliament  of  ISSG  has  l>een  to  the 
Parliaments  of  1S74  and  1S80  as  a  cycle  of  Cathay  to  twenty 
years  of  Knrope. 

Once  or  twieo  the  House  Inis  stood  breathless,  apparently 
on  the  eve  of  an  explosion.  The  dogged  detennination  of 
Lord  Hartmgton,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Henry  James  to 
claim  and  keep  seats  on  the  front  Oj)i>osition  bench  secnie^l 
at  one  epoch  a  sort  of  slow  match  that  sooner  or  lat«r  uiiist 
inevitablv  tin?  the  mine.  More  than  once  a  crowded  House 
hiis  looked  hungrily  on,  certain  that  the  long-anticipated 
moment  had  arrived.  By  slight  accident  or  act  of  {XTsonul 
forbearance  and  courtesy  the  climax  has  l»een  averted.  At 
one  time  there  was  current  a  blood-cunlling  rumour  that 
pointed  to  Mr.  Picton  as  the  delivei'er  of  right  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  front  Opposition  bench  from  a  distasteful  and  em- 
barrassing companionship.  It  was  said  the  Meml^er  for 
Leicester  had  roundly  declared  he  hafl  as  much  right  to  a  .seat 
ou  the  front  (.)p])osition  Ijcnch  as  had  Lord  Hartington  or 
Mr.  (Gladstone.  Some  day  he  would  come  down  bright  and 
early,  tiing  himself  on  one,  or  peradventure  both,  of  the  si»als 
at  the  Gani'wav-end  of  the  front  bench,  and  sec  what  would 
happen  when  Lord  Hartington  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  eame  up 
to  claim  it.  Somehow,  the  event  never  came  oft'.  St  Gcorgi* 
<li(l  not  a])pear  in  the  lists,  and  the  Dragon  slept  on  through 
the  Sessions  undisturlK)d. 

()n«'  principal  reason  for  the  change  wrought  in 
Parliamcnrurv  life  durinj'  the  last  six  veairs  has  undoubtcdiv 
been  tlio  aheration  vf  the  hours  of  meeting  and  dispersing. 
In  the  oldi-r  Parliaments,  with  the  potential  hour  of  adjouni- 
ment  strctrhing  to  doom,  or  at  least  to  dawn,  tho  fun  ilid  not 
iMMiuncnrc  till  afifT  eleven  o'clock.  AImmU  that  hour  gentlemen 
who  hail  Ihtu  out  to  dinner  came  back  in  white  neck-ties. 
iirnad  sliin  fronts,  and  high  spirits,  in  the  words  of  a  song  of 
ront<iiiporaiy  mocl«',  "  goixl  for  any  game  at  night,  my  Iniys." 
The  lial»itual  order  of  debate  fa vouivd  the  fashi(»n.     In  thiisc 
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days  the  giants  did  not  strip  and  step  into  the  arena  till 
midnight  approached.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment all  Mr.  Gladstone's  fighting  speeches  were  delivered 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  two  in  the  morning.  It  was 
the  same  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  When  a  great  debate  had  nm  its 
appointed  course  of  sittings,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  rose 
at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  amid  thunderous  cheers 
from  the  crowded  benches  behind  him,  brought  up  all  the 
reserve  of  attack.  The  Leader  of  the  House  followed,  and  if 
he  were  able  to  conclude  his  speech  by  one  o'clock  it  was 
thought  a  happy  and  convenient  circumstance. 

Frequently  in  the  Parliament  of  1880  an  exciting  half-hour, 
or  even  an  hour,  intervened  before  the  House  was  cleared  for 
a  division.  The  sitting  down  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  with 
the  assumption  that  he  had  closed  the  debate  was  invariably 
the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  the  scene. 
With  no  closure  nor  any  hour  of  automatic  adjoiunment, 
the  hapless  House  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  its  most 
inconsiderable  member.  It  yelled  and  roared,  clamouring 
incessantly  for  the  division.  Mr.  O'Donnell  waited  for  a  lull 
in  the  storm,  and  then,  having  recovered  and  adjusted  his 
dropped  eye-glass,  continued  the  sentence  that  had  been 
interrupted.  Reckless  of  ordinary  conditions  governing 
debate,  impervious  to  angry  reproof,  deaf  to  piteous  entreaty, 
he  was  painfully  punctilious  on  one  point.  He  respected  the 
House  of  Commons  too  much  to  look  upon  it  with  the  naked 
eye,  and,  whilst  it  tossed  about  with  impotent  fury,  he  was  not 
to  be  hurried  in  his  search  of  his  eye-glass,  nor,  till  he  had 
found  it,  betrayed  into  advancing  his  speech  by  a  syllable. 

Early  closing.       The  >sew  Rulcs  havo  changed  all  that.     The 

whole  course  of  debate  is  reversed.  In  these 
days,  with  the  House  commencing  business  at  half-past  three 
and  the  debate  peremptorily  adjourned  at  midnight,  all  the 
big  speeches  are  made  before  the  dinner  hour.  This  has, 
obviously,  become  a  necessity.  There  is  no  room  for  a  final 
tussle  between  the  time  of  re-assembling  after  dinner  and  the 
hour  of  adjournment.  The  two  front  benches  havo  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  present  Parliament  been  driven  into 
this  dilemma,  and  have  grievously  suffered.     The  right  hon. 
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gontloniiin  who  rises  at  half-past  ten  to  deliver  the  final  attack 
is  haiiipeRMl  throujj^hoiit  by  chivalrous  anxiety  to  leav**  his 
opponent  a  fair  share  of  the  strictly  limited  time.  With  ihf 
best  intentions  he  never  quite  hits  it  oft*  and  his  op]N>n«'nt 
speaking  with  his  eye  on  the  (jlock,  is  an<^ered  with  the  senht* 
of  injustiee  done  to  him.  Recently  Mr.  Gladstone  spike 
in  such  eircumstanccs  in  an  important  debate.  He  com- 
plained that  Mr.  (ioschen,  who  had  immediately  jin'ciiled 
him,  had  evaded  «>r  scamped  a  particular  branch  of  the  aiyii- 
ment.  With  cloi)uent  gesture  of  shnigge<l  shoulders  and 
u[)lifted  hand  Mr.  (lOschen  pointed  to  the  clock,  the  hands  of 
which  stood  at  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  points  me  to  the  clock."  said 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  burst  of  Homeric  rage.  *'I  look  and  find 
my  opportunity  is  far  more  limited  than  was  his." 

Improved  busi-     Whilst  the  cxistiug  regulations  have  inilitAtoil 

lU'HS  cai»rtcity.  .  ,111  •         *»•  •         1 

agamst  spectiicular  and  dramatic  etiect  in  the 
present  ParliaiiMMit,  they  have  vastly  improved  its  capacity  a.<i 
a  business  assembly.  The  knowledge  that  a  certain  amounr 
of  business  has  to  be  done  by  a  stated  hour  goes  a  long  way 
tow^ards  its  accomplishment.  Men  and  the  course  of  events 
arrange  thomsolves.  There  have  been  many  nights  in  the 
Session  just  (dosing  on  which,  for  all  ]>ractical  purposes,  the 
Ht)use  might  have  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  when,  an 
important  speech  closed,  Members  have  tnx>ped  forth  n\  ma»»e 
to  dinner.  It  has,  nevertheless,  remained  in  Session  till  mid- 
night, and  Meudiei's  have  succeedwl  each  other,  reciting 
strings  of  sentences  eclnung  round  einptj''  benches,  '*  thrice- 
boiled  rolewori,"  the  pn^valence  of  which  in  Parliamentar}' 
oratory  Carlyle  lf»ng  ago  deplored.  Still,  as  St.  Paul  sa}"5. 
all  things  are  ])ossible,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  As 
few  stay  to  hi^ar  these  supj)lementar3'  sj)eeclies  few  suffer. 
whilst  in<livi(luals  are  made  happy,  and  the  light  on  the  Clock 
Tower  testitif's  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  still  sitting. 

TiioSptakn.         Whilst  tlic  Xcw  Rulcs  havc  workcd  aduiimUv, 

the  pn^sent  Parliament  has  had  the  further 
advantaLTc  <)!'  siunviuelv  i:o<h1  direction  fnun  the  Chair.  It  is 
onlv  fair  to  rfim-mbtr  that   Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Courtney  have 
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wielded  powers  imkno>\Ti  to  their  predecessors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  had  the  embarrassment  of  novelty,  a 
dangerous  thing  in  an  assembly  which,  in  all  that  touches  its 
procedure,  is  doggedly  conservative.  In  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  New  Rules,  both  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr. 
Courtney  have  from  time  to  time  been  suddenly  called  upon 
to  solve  knotty  points,  or  to  establish  momentous  precedents. 
In  the  seven  Sessions  through  which  the  life  of  Parliament 
has  run,  there  was  one  occasion  when  a  ruling  of  the  Speaker 
was  seriously  challenged.  Mr.  Courtney's  approval  or  ignoring 
of  demand  for  the  Closure  has  often  been  angrily  commented 
upon.  But  as  those  who  thought  the  Closure  was  not  moved 
often  enough  in  Committee  were  exactly  balanced  by  those 
who  complained  that  too  free  use  was  made  of  the  privilege, 
Mr.  Courtney's  constitutional  content  with  himself  was  not  in 
danger  of  disturbance. 

Apart  from  mere  business  direction,  Mr.  Peel  has  through 
his  term  of  Speakership  graced  the  Chair  with  a  dignity  and 
strengthened  it  with  a  personality  worthy  of  its  loftiest  tradi- 
tions. Of  all  public  perches,  the  Chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  perilous 
on  which  a  man  could  find  himself  placed.  To  be  inflexible 
yet  courteous  ;  to  sink  all  personal  feeling,  be  impervious  to 
all  social  or  intellectual  preference ;  to  sit  through  hours  of 
dreary  verbiage  and  be  alert  at  the  eleventh  to  give  judg- 
ment on  a  nice  point  of  order  ruled  by  precedents  going  back 
two  hundred  years ;  to  be  in  some  respects  a  simple  member 
of  the  House,  having  no  rights  and  privileges  other  than 
those  possessed  by  the  most  inconsiderable  unit  of  the  670, 
yet  to  be  habitually  deferred  to  on  every  point;  colleague 
and  autocrat ;  ever  living  in  the  fierce  light  beside  which  that 
beating  upon  the  Throne  is  as  moonlight  unto  sunUght — this 
is  a  unique  position,  requiring  for  its  fulfilment  the  rarest 
personal  gifts.  That  Mr.  Peel  has  proved  equal  to  the  task 
is  testified  to  by  the  admiration  and  personal  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  a  House  of  which  he  has  been  the  chief  comer- 
stone  these  more  than  six  years  past 
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African  emissaries  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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Akei>.-DonKlas,  Mr..  182,  188,  211  ;  and  the 
Licensing  Hill,  283,  44S 

All>anv,  Duke  of,  28r. 

All. night  sittings,  172,  29S,  307 

Allotments  Act,  8 

Alnia-Ta<Iema,  Mr.,  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four, .')14 

Amateur  Artists  in  the  House,  54,  55 

Anderson,  Mr.,  ♦>?< 

Anecilot^s :  Strnn>:ers  tipiiing  members,  38, 
3!»;  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dancing,  and  the 
Washinjiton  btdle,  44;  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  Quet-n's  photograph,  44 ;  Lord 
Levoson's  half-a-erown,  W ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  hat,  104 ;  Major  O'Gorman  and 
the  nun  "Sophia,"  111;  Lord  Eversley 
and  William  Pitt,  128 ;  the  Lord  aianeellor 
and  the  oratorical  styhs  of  Fox  and 
Pitt,  142;  Hivjil  Songsters:  Sir  Richanl 
Webster  and  Sir  E.  Clarke,  151  ;  Mac- 
aulay  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  154 ; 
Lord  (Jeorge  Bentincks  remark  about 
J<»hn  Bright,  180  ;  Lonl  (Jranville  and  the 
Carlton  Club,  200  ;  Lord  Bosebery  and  his 
Scottish  gue};t,  20r)-2O7 ;  the  Rev.  H. 
White  and  the  burghir,  217  ;  the  Irish 
pne>t  and  the  Atlantic,  224.  225;  Mr. 
ryne  and  his  watch,  242 ;  Disraeli  and 
Biggar,  244  ;  Biggar  and  his  father,  248 ; 
Mr.  (jo.«chen  and  tlie  disaster  with  the 
glijss  of  jiort,  204.  2<>.'» ;  Disraeli  and  his 
Manchester  s)>eech,  2t>5  ;  Mr.  Delahunty 
and  the  contents  of  his  black  bag,  274,  275  ; 
Mr.  Biggar  and  his  will,  270;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Law.snn  ;ind  the  little  boy,  277;  Lord 
Dciim.iuand  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill, 
277  ;  Lord  K.  Churchill  and  the  Oxford 
tutor.  'J.'.H;  Lor«l  Gianville  and  the  "at 
honn',"  ;j(i3  ;  Lonl  Gnniville  and  the  birth 
of  Browning's  child,  303  ;  Wf-ixKsworth  and 
Westnjorlan«l.  382;  the  candidate  for  a 
diplomatic  appointment,  3i»2,  3i»3 ;  the  Sun- 
<lay  scliool  scholar  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
3'.>.^  :  Mr.  Ijibouelu're  at  Washington,  413  ; 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  price  of  bread, 
4J1  ;  Mr.  Cunningham*'  Graham  and  the 
bur>ilar  at  Pontonville,  470 ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  dinner  at 
Carlton  (Jardms,  4W 

Apjirojiriatiou  \l\\\,  Discussion  on  (1888),  10, 
30'.  • 

Argyll.  Duke  of,  :u\r> ;  his  speech  on  the  Isle 
of  i.<\vis,  HM.  3>2  ;  his  failure  in  jmblic 
lif '.  .'.In  ;  litciary  \v(nk  and  style,  510,  511 

Army.  A  crisis  in  the  history  of  th«!,  495 

Asctiision  l>ay,  H78 

Ashboiirip',  Lord,  made  liOnl  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  4 


Ashmead-Bartlett,  Mr.,  82,  92,  367,  41it 

Asquith.  Mr.,  lt>0,  101,  249;  on  the  Rejwrt  of 
the  Paniell  Commi.ssicm,  251,  2.52;  his  suc- 
cess iu  Parliament,  850,  367,  430,  485 

Atkinson,  Mr.,  403,  404,  405 

"Atticu.s,"  187 

Aveland,  Lonl,  285 

B 

Baillie,  Mr.  Cochrane,  205 

"  Baker  Pasha,"  43 

Balfour,  Mr.  Arthur,  made  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land, 4;  intriMluces  the  Crimes  Bili,  9; 
made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  9,  14,  19* 
22  ;  speech  on  Address,  1888, 20 ;  Ids  rejdy 
to  Mr.  O'Brien's  8i»eeeh  after  his  imprison- 
ment, 28  ;  makes  Col.  King-Harman  his 
secretary,  35 ;  his  increasing  influence  iu 
the  House,  52  ;  Lord  Randolph  Cliurchill'a 
attitude  towards  him,  ti7  ;  answering  ques- 
tions, 77  ;  clianges  in  his  manner,  78-81  ; 
his  below-the-gangway  attitude,  104 ;  his 
reception  by  the  House  at  the  ojyoning  of 
Session,  1889,  149,  150;  and  Pigott,  173; 
and  the  spiay  of  ro.ses,  194,  195  ;  and  the' 
motion  to  abidish  the  House  of  Lords, 
205  ;  and  the  Scotch  University  Bill,  221 ' 
on  the  lAnd  Bill,  271;  his  arrest"  of 
Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien,  327  ;  reply  to 
Mr.  Uealy  with  reference  to  Lord  Zetland's 
Fund,  349 ;  his  indifference  tx>  attacks 
387  ;  his  notes  for  a  '*  Life"  of  Mill,  387; 
attacked  by  Mr.  Keay,  406  ;  his  parliamen* 
tar>'  presence,  425  ;  qualities  for  leader- 
.shii),  42r) ;  goes  to  Bayreuth,  434 ;  his 
recreations,  435 ;  his  less  severe  attitude 
towanls  the  Irish  Party,  437  ;  at  Balmoral, 
439  ;  and  Mr.  De  Cobain,  453 ;  as  leader, 
455,  459 ;  and  rojal  palaces,  476  ;  and  Mr, 
Gladstone,  482  ;  and  the  dissolution,  505  ; 
his  portrait,  514 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord,  and  the  Chainnan- 
ship  of  Committees  in  the  Lords,  183 

Balmoral,  Quaint  ceremony  to  the  memory  of 
the  Prince  Consort  at.  439 

Baring,  Lord,  205 

Barrington,  Lonl,  a  confldant  of  Disraeli's, 
354,  482 

Barristers  in  Parliament,  357 

Bart  ley,  Mr.,  288,  289  ;  and  a  fall  of  snow  in 
London,  389 

Barttelot,  Sir  Walter,  162,  288  ;  and  the  Army 
Estimates,  496 

Basing,  Lord,  18 

Baumann,  Mr.,  the  "Demosthenes  of  Peck- 
ham";  his  speech  <»n  overtime-work  in 
Government  factories,  44,  45 

Beaconsfleld,  Lonl.    (See  DiKraeli,  Mr.) 

Beau  champ.  Earl,  837,  353 ;  his  Parliamentary 
life,  354 

Beaufoy,  Mr.,  106 

Bentinck,  Ix>rd  Geoi^e,  139 ;  and  Mr.  Bright. 
180 

Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  and  the  Civil  Lords, 
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in.  n  :  I'aili.-imi-ntnry  ran.'or,  ami  ticllcs 
in  thr  1 1.. 11^.-.  .Ml,  .M-J.  '^VA 

Hi;,'L'ar.  Mr.,  -JJ.  'J.'!;  ainl  tli»*  iirw  Pptriilure 
Kulis.  :i ;  ;  ami  "  Tin-  Ailiniral."  'M  ;  alt-riNl, 
71.  7J.  •-■. ;  ami  tin'  tli;:lit  t-i  Taiih.  W,  iis  ;  lii.s 
watrlifiil  attitmlf,  111.  \\'2\  npiHisitjun  to 
<i'ivi>iiiiiii  lit  Hills.  114  :  his  imitative  tai-iilty 
ami  ;:i-^tiiM.-».  140,  1«5-*;  his  liilarity.  l«i>, 
•Jl(»;  aJ'.jiM'-.  siu'k.  •_'*-'-';  hin  vi>t«'  nn  Knvitl 
;:!  I rit >,'.">:  hissiiilil<ii(U*:tth.niiilohanirtrT, 
•JJ.:;  aii'l  .Mr.  l>isnuli,  211;  nui]  ol^stnir- 
t it'll,  IX't ;  liiN  fiiiir  hiMirs"  spiM-ch.  '2i'i-'2l7  ; 
h<>\v  he  bi-i-aiiii-  (i  favonriti-,  'J47  ;  and  his 
f.ilhi-r.  L'47  :  his  **  waistoi«it"  himI  thi' 
•*  A'lrmial."  ■J\^,  •2~'-;  \i\>  will.  :J76  ;  his 
a»ii.i.itiiiii  witli  Mr.  r.irin'll,  44«) 

Hill.-.  Hiim-'ii.-in.  I'Jl,  l.Vi 

Hiniiini;h nil,  K"|>res«-iit;iTii)n  dF.  aii<l  I>inl  H. 
»h'iri-liill,  isd.  isi,  UM* 

HiMhops,  till-  ]iii-th<Hl  iif  thfir  intn>diii-titiu  to 
tin*  n«iii>.i'  'if  I.mils,  ;!'j7 

Hisiiiuirk.  i'rimv,aml  liis  IrttrrtuMr.  Mork-y, 

•'  Hliirk  l!..<l."  iHi.  •;!,  "J-.a 

Hlaim-,  .Mr..  :;"■!» 

Hlaki',  .Mr.,  1»; ;  hi-  st«»ry  uf  a  rfirrt'SiHUiilrrHi- 
with  liis  uii.-li-.  17.  >•'»,  :i'.'*J 

Ulaiii-.  Mr.  .\..  his  i.ratiiry,  471;  ami  Iloyal 
I'.ilaci  ?».  177.  47x,  4.s7 

liliiilH-r,  Watirl.n).  ami  \V«']liii;itiin,  "JOS 

Hnili'.iu  ami  <'iirni'illi''s  //-wn'-,  JU*J 

H'llti'ii.  Mr.,  aipl  Statf  railwa.vs.  t'.i; 

Hnml.  Mr.,  .irnl  tlic  iimusr,  '.*:'.'.• ;  his  ihath.  44s 

Hi»uli.::ii»-.  ln-.h  iiifniU'ni  at,  :{47,  ;i4^,  .'ftw 

j^)urk■■,  *   H" 111 IV."'    (.<'•»■  ('(iiMiciiiara,  Harmi.) 

Hnilfiinii'.  L<'iil.  J^-j.  [WtA 

Uraill:iu>:h.  Mr.,  ainl  thf  i>nth.  1 ;  .'iml  t)ii> 
«)aths  Hill,  41,  4-2  ;  (li-fi-Hils  tin-  dns.MVii- 
tivi-  (Mtvi-riiiiiiiit,  l::i'> ;  hin  oratory,  I'M; 
an  i-xaniph'  of  the  triumph  of  natural 
aliility  au:iinst  ]>ri-.inilin'.  i:{('i,  l:{S ;  on 
fi)rii;:n  ]i<>litii's.  l.'i'J  :  liriii;;H  in  HilLs  mi 
Iip't'-iut.'iiii  Inr  nialtiTs  nf  n-li»;i<>ii,  li'i ; 
inaki's  il.i«.hi-s  fi>r  Vf  tahli'.  1n4  ;  ann-ml- 
nii  nts  •.]!  H.ival  (ir.ints.  -JlM  ;  his  Ic^.'iil 
kifiwlnl^f,  •_"J7 ;  his  ili-ath.  his  cnntlict 
with  raitiaiiirnt.  ami  work,  :.:t7-3l3 

Hr.i-llaii-h  «lil!irulty.  Thr,  1,  ■_' 

Hi:iii.i.  Sir  lliiiiv.    (Su  Ilanipilrn,  Lonl.) 

Hrijiit.  .Mi,  .I.icili.  l'^4 

Hn^ht,  Mr.  .IkIhi,  it,  140;  his  .h-ath,  174; 
j.iiijHsi  .1  ri-i<im*iliat  inn  with  .Mr.tilailstnni-, 
171.  1,  •;  tiiliiitis  !•>  his  iiii-Tii<iry  friihi  Mr. 
<i:  iij-t.  'I-  .  Mr.  Smith,  ami  .Mr.  M-irh-y,  17t;. 

ITT;  iii:.mi-i-ii s  nf  his  ,-k]i]N'anim-fS  in 

tl.'   II ,  l77-l>o:  ami  Pr,  Ki-m-aly,  17S 

17:' :  I,-'i<l  (Jii.r^'i-  Hi-ntMnk  >ri-uiarkalH«iit 
hi  III,  I  ^11;  lii>  iKitii-ncf  in  tin'  Iliiusi-,  "Jij-S, 
"J  ■■'   ;;"  ; 

Hii^lii'.  Ml.  .1.  .\.,  1>J 

Hi<.;i.|h-ii>t,  M,..  \S> 

Hi'-link,  Ml..  :inil  tht-  II->Usr  iif  Louis,  lm.:. 

JO  I 

Ki"Wii:i.«'.  I{'>'..'jt.  aii'l  tlM'  I'iiTh  '-f  liis  chiM. 

:.i '.', 
Hinr..,  M-..    -^ 

Hr\r.-,  I'l'-t r.  .V'.  »■."-• 

Hn.L.t  Hii:  .  t  l^>.'.,  :.7 

Jj!.-:.:!?  Ill- 1.:  ilv..-.).  L'Vi  jiy,.  :;(»j;  (is'.ii),  ;j74, 

:,■  .1 
Hi;'.l.  t! C.iitt^,    Mr..   an<l    .Mr.    Lofkwi..Hrs 

liiiii.'iiCi-  ■'kitt'li,  ■'■'• 
H"::.lli.  \.   111.-  I... 1. 1  ..f.  Jll'. 
Hm-.  Mi..  !_■■; 


Hum.    N.i 


ir..   li.*..  Jl'i.   •J44.  jr. ; 


i.-iitia.'..!  with  r.iMi.ll.  •.'7J. -..'I's  :  .i.-rhiii' 
"I  li  -  m:!  ii'ip  ■■.  i'7;i;.  Ho,  aii'l  I  he  Utii-r- 
i-.i!.  .M.»Ii-.ii.  :i:>2 


Duxton,  Mr.  Syilitf^v,  nu#e4  a   !>T>r:i. 
HiiUsK-,  IJO-ii-*.  -Jst* 


CV>.ir,  .lulins,  arnl   hi<«   n*!>eii:T>!A::       *  >   .V 
.lohn  M»rh<v.  J.tl 

l.'ainr.  Mr..  »7,  41.  l\*\  ■_■«•; 

<''4iini4,  Sir  HuKh,  JV| 

rahiwfll,  Mr.,  on  tin-  i*«liii':iti"i-i;  '":,!' 
of  Si'ntlaml.  407-4 IM 

Cali-nilar  tif  P.irli.-inii'iit.iry  fvi-r:t4     >.-•:  •    / 
lK«i!i),    ,'»-7  :  }!fi'Si|iili    II.    (l*<*ii.    :;«^*.     : 
l5'>7. 10-1.1 ;  .S-ssmn  l^**-.  l".-i:.j  ;  '«.  ^. 
of  l'»s,».  i»:<:i-:i:{<-. ;  s-v.i.»n  nf  1*.*  .   .:■.»-. .. 
Si'NMiin  of  IVM-'.'l.  431— (33 

ramhriil:;!*.  Diikfof.  l'««i; 

C-ampliell,  Sir  (Jf<inj»-.  ainl  tl.-  ■  f  i-r. 
cn«tun;i»  *  oil  thf  nt.-iirc*a^*-«.  l'14  :  \-  '^^ 
a  .■itnit4Vvn-siH>i'tin>:  thr  S'-iit'  h  r'..\  :-.'\ 
Ml,  2J0.'l»-J1  ;  am!  th-  "  luul  .1  .•  r  .:  -,  * 
:UNi;  ami  St.  (fmir^r  ami  tli*  I»ni«:-  :  .  .  ~ 
Sl'^i,  U30;  hi»  death  aitd  huh  n-i.*::**.  ■. 
4,-i4 

CaniiilMll-ltannfrnian.  Mr..  7.*).  74.  2«''- 

Cam ]it'r«lowu,  Earl  ol,  an^l   L-rd  1>>a.L.-.« 
luaiden  Hptrrch,  i*07,  'li» 

CaniihiK.  ^VS 

CantiThurj".  Archhixhnp  nf,  SS*. ;  ;:  --  ■  .•  :  * 
dinner*  4\*:* 

Carlton  Club,  Mi^tin;;  of  Coiiju>rvati^  ■-..•:- 
4;  and  Lonl  (iranvillr.  -MO 

Carlyltf.  Mr.  Dauinann'rt  rtrffr«:ii<-^  ••■.  «'. 

CamiaithfU,  Manpii«  of.  -JOI 

Caniarvitn,  Lord.  Siiii 

Tavau.  Earl  of,  'JU-'^ ;  sml  %iir  H-r.ry  J^li  ■>  • 

Cavfudish,  L«»nl  Kre«li"rick  :  hi-^  .l••^a.■•-.■.ir  -l. 
lul 

Cavcndiiih-B*-ntiiii'k.  Lord  II..  20^  ;  \/.i>  •'.  I't. 
3ii7  ;  hiK  Toryinni,  it*ys 

ravviidish-lifntini-k,  Mr.,  71,  01.  '.'l'.  ;.J7.  .  • 

(.Vti'wayo.  S-**! 

Chairman  of  Commit  ttv«,  DuTir*  ttf.  -.-j 

ClumUrrlaiu.  Mr.  Jir^cpli.  iua<li'   rre^--!-:.*    ■' 
thf  I^K-ml  (jovi-iniiirut  Htvirl.  2  :  t-  -• 
Kiu'iiatiou,  3,  14  ;  |irf^nt««i  hy  the  V  ^- 
with  hiT  iihototowph,  44 ;  a  Waf.IiiL.- 
lN>llv'a  opinion  of  hiii  lUncing,  44  ;  atta<  >  -  ! 
by  Sir  W.  Ilarcouit,  .'■O-.VJ :  cn^-ilf*  -^  :.. 
lionl  R^uidi >l I >h Chun-hill  iin  I./cju  ••  ^-  t 
nifnt  in  Irfland,  64;  attft'-kr'l  !•>  M*-   !'•- 
n>-ll,  '.i7 :   d'.-ftiuv    affniiiitt    Mr'  IV      .- 
rh-ir>.t-s.  IW  ;th«f  b^ift  ilrlcttiT  in  th*-  II    ;«. 
14.'i:  hiif  lamlation  of  .Mr.  Ulail«t«>r.p.  ]t:  . 
r«in>;ratuUtions  iin  hh  ntarr.a;;!'.  14>.  •! 
|Histulateil  with,  by  Mr.   lfladioii<:i*.  ;  .- 
and   l<t>rd  K.  ChurrhiU'4  ]>r^i{«Mn|  r.i'i- 
datuiv  for  Central  Uirmiii^liaiu.  I«I.  il  ■ : 
ami  thf  Laud  Uill.  '.'TO ;  hi»  nrKmil'SaLi-r  *■■ 
I'itt.  -J:*!  ;  ami  the  LibrraU,  ey:*;aii.l  L»  -i 
Itraui-hauip,  !i.'i4  ;  pN-i*  ti>  GenuknT.  u\ . 
Mici-cts    in    iMK-ial    WMrM,    40-J.    44:<;    t.:* 
s)K'*>rhfH  lit-anl  and  rt«il,   47*.*;  uj   Mr 
(il:iiiH|iine.  4^0 

rhannel  Tuniii-1  Hill,  Sen iinl  ivAdiar  ^'f  *^' 
M 

Cliiiiilin.    Mr.,  ami   the    fatal    teB<letic:«^  V 
mu-iii  y,  131) ;  i-miKnilalalea  Mr.  ciuutv- 
lain  on  his  lunrha^.  141*.  Iti'J;  aa.1  L  rl 
It.  Churchill.   IM,   1»7.  1a8.  ao;  and  M; 
tiladstiine,  S*i7 

ChildiTM,   Mr.,  ami  hi*  Buii|ppt   uf  In^V  '7 

(^hun-liill.  I^ird  IUiirloI|ifa,  nt-oiiikate*  Mr. 
Matt  III*  ws  for  the  li<iine  SrcrelarT»hip  aipl 
is  uiaik-  <'hancfll<ir  of  the  E&chciimr  axwi 
lA-a<i«ToI  tlu'  Iliuue,  4  ;  eouitcouaaca*  anJ 
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tact  as  Tien«h*r.  '> ;  Iuk  n'slnnation.  and  Inn  : 
vi»?w(»f  tln'|Misitii>n  of  DiNseiitirnt  Liberals,  i 
8.  14.  •2't  :  ti.iv.-ls  in  Russia,  15»,  40 :  in  a  ! 
<Hii«»scent  statr,  rtj;  liis  sciiNttional  s]H*och 
nil  Local  (Jovernnient  in  Irelan<l,  53; 
and  Mr.  IJalfour,  (i~  ;  contomiit  fi>r  Mr. 
Mattliews  and  Sir  John  (iorst,  ^^7  ;  his 
niysterioii"*  >.il«'nti»,  7').  7(\ ;  and  the  Channel  , 
Tunnel  Bill,  si  ;  habith  in  tiie  HniiHo,  114  ;  ' 
how  liis  <lucal  i>an*nta^:f  htdiK'd  him  to 
jpiin  a  ivositioii,  laii ;  an«l  Mr.  Tim  Healy, 
14:i ;  declines  the  invitation  to  reprt'K^nt 
Birniinj,'ha)n,  IsO,  'JtO ;  a  tnnible  to  Mr. 
Cliaplin,  ls3,  1S7  :  anil  Sir  Richard  Chmw, 
ISO  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  iiladntone's 
Govern nient,  "JW  ;  and  t lie  Navy  Entiniat^^H, 
L'lS  ;  called  "  Randolj»h,"  230:"  his  Lio-ns- 
inK  lilll,  23.S  ;and  the  lAnd  Purchase  Bill, 
'J.'ii» ;  hated  by  CoiiJtervativea,  2<'»0  ;  and  his 
Oxfunl  tutor,  'J1>4 ;  his  jKwition  in  tin; 
House,  2l»."),  2W  ;  ;^tow.s  a  In-anl,  343 ;  his 
ex|H'dition  to  Africa,  3r>3 ;  foudncsM  for 
•  hess,  3')3  ;  and  the  Ihtily  drnphU't  3«)9  ; 
UOOM  to  Africa,  371> ;  hi.s  command  over  the 
House.  427  ;  a>.  nn  Opposition  leader,  428; 
at  the  oiKMiin;^  of  .Session  1S1»2,  44i* 

Clancy,  Mr.,  Us;  his  ni(»ti«'n  on  the  Parnell 
l.-adership,  323,  324,  320 

Clare,  .John,  Case  of.  72 

Cl.irence  and  Avoudale,  Duke  of,  takes  his 
se.tt  in  the  House  of  Lords,  2»5  ;  his  death, 
447 

Clark,  Dr.,  117,  4iV,.  ')04 

Clarke,  Sir  E.,  113,  i:.l 

Clerks  of  the  House,  Duties  of.  4;>4 

Clock  Tower,  The  li^ht  in  the.  4&») 

i'losuH'.  The.  moved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  8  ; 
its  ]H>wer  increased,  D  ;  put  into  oi)eration 
for  the  (li-st  time,  14  ;  its  effecton  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  41,  42  ;  and  Mr.  Cony- 
lM?are,  4r»a 

C«»ckbum,  Sir  Alexander,  2r>4 

Cock-crowing  in  th<*  H«>tjse  of  Cnmmojis,  380 

CiHTeion  Act  and  Mr.  Forster,  43,  244 

Coleridgf,  Mr.  Bernard,  20;') 

Coleridge.  L«>r«l,  '2:a 

CoUingH,  Mr.  Jesse,  moves  an  amendment  on 
the  agricultural  (piestion.  2  ;  and  the 
Local  Government  Bill,  .00,  118  ;  and  the 
.^unday-Hcho<d  sdndar,  3f>.'» ;  and  Mr.  Chanj- 
Iwrlain,  AHO 

Colomb,  Sir  John,  sec<^nds  the  Address,  145* 

C«>mmins.  Dr.,  85 

Conmnssion  of  Jud;ies  Bill,  101 

Committ^'e  Room  No.  10,  321-323,  348,  .StJl, 
411 

Coinpensati«»n  Bill.  287 

C(tnipt(>n,  Enrl,  200 

Cnnnmight,  Duke  of,  28t> 

('ojineinani.  Baron,  17 

<'onsrrviitives,  their  numlK'r  in  the  Parllameiit 
elected  December,  1880, 1  ;  defeat  in  1880, 
2;  majority  at  General  Eleeti«)n,  July, 
is-sr..  3 

Consort.  The  Prime,  stone  caini  to  his 
memory,  4:^0  ;  and  Disraeli,  484 

ConyU.'are,  Mr..  i»l  ;  and  the  S|»eaker,  lOl*, 
bv.».  211,  21'.>.  :UM-.,  .107;  and  Mr.  Iji1»ou- 
clu-re,  310;  the  •'  cue  for  the  chisure,"  4*i0 

Cony.  Sir  J.  P.,  448 

<!<'ttesloe,  Lonl,  on  Builp't  night,  2tV0 

Court nev,  Mr.,  as  Chairman  of  Comn)itt*»e8, 
i'l.  '.'2.  113:  and  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien, 
lfi'-171  :  his  onerous  duties,  172,203,  283, 
307  :  his  success  in  the  House,  42i> ;  and 
Mr.  Blane.  47s  :  his  iM)\vers,  .'il8,  .MO 

Cowi'n,  Mr.  Joseph,  an«l  the  Parnell  ca.se,  00  ; 
his  orator},  13.5 


Cox,  Mr.,  221 

Cninl)orm-,  Lord,  2^,  305 

Cranbn>«>k,  Visc(»unt,  made  Lord  President  of 

the  Council,  4,  500 
Crimes  Bill,  8  ;  intro<lnced  by  Mr.  Balfour,  9  ; 

secimd  rea«ling  carrie<l,  0,  l.OO,  1(52,  220 
Cronm'ell    and    the    removal    of    the    mace 

almo^t.  iiaralleled  by  Mr.  W.  H.   Smith's 

introtltiction  <if  the  Pn)cedure  Rules,  32 
Cross,  Lonl,  made  Secretarj'  for  ludia,  4,  18, 

180,  202,  200  ;  and  the  Dissolution,  488 
Cunynghame,  Mr.,  2,'>0 
Curzon,  liord,  200,  490 
Curzon,  Mr.,  and  his  defence  of  the  House  of 

Lords,  202,  203 

D 

Daily  TfUgmph  and  Ixinl  R.  Churchill,  300 

Dalhousie,  Lonl,  17 

"  Dan  T"  ami  .Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  347 

Davey,  Sir  Horace,  140 

Davies,  Mr.  David,  207 

Davitt,  Mr.,  ami  the  Divorce  Court  proceed- 
ings against  Parnell,  328 

Dawscm,  Mr.,  Lonl  Mayor  of  Dublin,  "Baker 
Pasha,"  43,  84 

Dea.se's  will,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  118 

Deasy,  Mr.,  :W2 

Debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  best, 
142-147 

De  C«»bain,  Mr.,  403 

Delahunty,  Mr.,  and  one-pound  notes,  274 

"  Demosthenes  of  Peckham,"  The,  44 

Denison,  Mr.,  128 

Denman,  TA>nl,  and  the  Municipal  Franchise 
(Ireland)  Bill,  270,  358, 383 ;  and  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill,  008,  509 

Derby,  Tlie  late  Lonl,  and  the  turf,  434 

Derby  Day,  281,  491 

Dilemma,  A  curious,  180-191 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  14,  184,  385 

Dillon,  Mr.,  20,  221,  :*oi ;  and  the  Parnell 
leadership,  319,  327,  331 ;  temiwrary  retire- 
ment, 397 ;  and  the  Irish  leailership,  398, 
401;  and  Mr.  Balfour's  absence,  459;  his 
accident,  408 

Dillwyn.  Mr.,  102,  302 

Dinner  dress,  491 

Directors  of  a  railway  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
474 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  and  the  "Young  England" 
school,  39  ;  his  last  si)eech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  60,  71  ;  and  his  hat,  104 ;  and 
Major  OQonnan,  110,  111  ;  his  oratory, 
1.S2 ;  his  imitators  in  the  House,  189,  140, 
177 ;  his  letters  to  the  Queen,  198,  483  ; 
his  disceniment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
qualities,  225;  and  Mr.  Biggar,  244;  and 
"  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,"  253 ;  and 
his  Manchester  speech,  205,  411 ;  the  \^i 
aversion  of  Lord  Salisbury,  420  ;  and  Mr. 
Lowther,  425;  his  recreations,  4S4;  as 
Leader,  4.')7 ;  the  Queen's  dislike  of  him, 
484 

Diss<dution,  I'he  shadow  of  the,  488 

Dod's  Pefni'jf,  210,  438 

I)o«lson,  Mr.    (See  Monk-Bretton,  Lord.) 

Donegal,  Affairs  in,  189 

Downing,  M'Carthy,  80,  165 ;  his  fidelity  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  -27;^ 

Dowse,  Baron,  84,  204 

Drummond,  Mr.,  I'K) 

E 

Ebrington,  Lonl,  205,  41KJ 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  287 
Edmonstimc,    Sir    William, 


his.  death,   30 
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ch.inir'toriMtics  nnd  habits  in   the  IIoiim*, 

."{7  ;  aixl  Mr.  Hi^'^^ir,  •J4H 
VA)i\i\y  Cliili,  Th.',  iWi 
Kl<-ln»,    F.i>nl.    is,    •Ji»'»,    27S,    4!»«.    (.Sre  aUo 

WiMnvss,  Ejirl.) 
El'hm,  I^»nl,  a'»«i 
Kh'ctric-li>;)it     arrnii^ouu'iitH     at      llatflehl 

Hoiis«',  \X> 
Elliiit,  Sir  Gfoivi'.  takes  tUt-  flm>r,  I'iS-lW 
KIphiiirtlniic.  Sir  James,  1«2 
KiniMTiir  nf  (Germany,  Dcjith  of  tho,  3*J 
ErriiiKton,  (;cor^'<',  >>5 
Ksniomli',  Sir  Tlimnaw,  2SS,  280,332 
EsHfluMHit.  Mr.,  iJlO 
Ev«'rnl»-y,  Lonl,  his  death,  128 


Fari|iiharsnn.  Dr.,  li*.j.  4W 

Falht-r  df  tlu^  Umise  of  Cuiunions,  Tlie,  70 

Fav.  Mr..  273 

Fell  wick,  Mr.,  87.  12e5 

Ffi-guxson.  Sir  Jaiiios.  l.Vi,  1.*h».  V.^-*  ;  c<»iiii»«n'<l 

with  \jn\n\  Strathfileu  ami  (.'ain]ib<>ll,  3.'>n  ; 

a  nimU'l  Unilrr-St'cnitnry,  3y3 ;  uuule  IVst- 

Iiiast4*r-Gi'nrrnl,  44S 
Fi»-M.  Admiral,  S8,  203 
Fife.  Duke  cif,  24U 
FiiiniKan.  Lysa;:lit,  St.  li".4,  lt'i.>.  273 
Fishi-rv  (.'oiniiiission  and  Mr.  Cliamljerlain,  44 
•'  FhKof  truee,  •  Sir  \V.  Hart-Dyke»,  5H 
Flymi.  Mr.,  4<J8 
Fn:;  ill  the  HouKe  of  (.'oniiiH'iis,  Battlu  with 

the.  ;i.->2 
Folki  stone,  I-«ird,  and  hin  hketches  of  Mem- 

Imts.  .'i4.  ;>6  ;  atnl  Mr.  Healy,  143  ;  HVJCi'e«*<ls 

to    thi-    Haiinor    peeran**,    1<''».       (-Srt  also 

ItadiMir.  Earl  nf. ) 
Fiirster.  Mr..  Death  of.  3,  27,  43,  1»7.  •M<*\ 
Forster,  Sir  Charles,  in  a  dileiiiina,  7«l-78  ;  his 

■leatli.  4  IS 
F«»nrtlj  Tiirtv.  The.  14,  \\\  7s.  iSf) 
F»wl.r,  Mr     H»-iiry,    74,    '2\^.\  211,  231;   his 

]H)>itii>n  in  tlie  lions*',  42S 
F«ix  and  l»itt.  «»:uti>rv  of.  142 
Fiasvr.  (iem-ral.  on  the  Arniv,  41>S,  4t>9 
Free  I-Mueatjoii  Hill.  The,  44>:{ 
Fulton.  Mr.  F«irrrst,  .^15 

O 

(;edj:e.  Mr.,  4i»2-4t«4 
«i»-nii-al  Eleeti(»n  of  Ism'..  3 
Ge^ir^ji-,  .Mr.  Lloyd.  4.'.o,  4.'il 
(ii]»s.in,  .Mr.     (>♦*■  A'«lil»ounie.  Lonl. ) 
liinanl,  sir  Iluiilinjje.     (>.*  lliil>liury.  Lord.) 
Gilho.,ly.    .Mr.,   wanli-d    by    the    |H»liee,    24; 

arresii'd.  2'.,  .^4 
Ciill.  Mr.,  221 

(ihtilstone.  .Mr.,  his  nijvjority  In  isx".,  1  ;  nieni- 
U  IS  oi  hiNliovi-innieiii  of  issi;.  2  :  unfoMs 
hi>  hi-hinie  "M"  Honn-  Uul»-  (Isscii,  3;  Iiih 
tlfli-at  ari<l  n-.-i^nation,  :< ;  and  tli*-  Crinn-s 
Hdl.  !»;  niove.N  for  a  Sfh-et  Conmiittii'  !«• 
iiM{niie  intit  th<'  <-har;;i's of  ihi*  l">un » :i;::iin}*t 
Ml.  rarinll,  li»;  at  thi-  lu-ad  of  a  iii!i.ji«rity, 
14  ;  1m>»  n  •■•■ption  at  the  o|N'iini^  of  S-v<«iiin 
(i^v^i.  22:  '.p.-  I  h  I'll  the  Ailil|-»-.ss(ls.''S>,  23: 
rt'ply  to  Ml.  llsiltonroii  tlieO'Drit-ii  episiKle, 
■-■' :  aii<l  till-  iiiw  I'roiiilun-  Knh-s,  ;{:: ;  nt 
f  ..!■  >i"Mki-i"«  liiniii  r.  :;7  :  ainl  the  Attknna- 
t  I'll  IJill.  42:  on  state  liiilw.iys.  •■!.  •;:;.  i.4 : 
tin  U""*^  of  >j--i  <"ii-niakin^;,  ••■! ;  a  |ilieii'-nn- 
lioii.  »;<;■,  .-iinl  tin-  wriiiu'-i  ■■:  Mt.  I:ivhr,  of 
r.:t<ii.  7.  .  :; :  on  th*-  i'n.inn.  I  'I"iiiini-1  Hill. 
*'l  :  lii>  >H.\  :n1i  vi\  o  .ty  .ti  7".  "7  -"M  ;  nn  Mr. 
r.i:  le  W"^  I  Ii.iil:'^  aj.iiii^t  Mi.  I'liaiiiU  rl:iiii. 
l<Mi :  Iii>.|i  ijii.iiioin  111  till-  IIoii^i-.  1  III :  iiiid 


I 
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the  dentil  i>f  Lonl  Eversh-y,  l?.*;  tin*  (»nly 
orator  ill  thf  I  loiiM,  l:<2:  Mr.  Cham  {■••rim- n  « 
trll>ilte  to  his  >;rfAf  lif*<4,  147  ;  ii|>nK'h  "H  ib^ 
Irish  <jiii'stioii  <)lr.  Miirley'ii  ■iiiviidiii-tit 
t«>  the  Ad<lre.'<hi.  l.'i*< :  ridnti'tim  mrh  .lotm 
lirifitht,  and  his  trihnti*  to  Bh^ht'ii  iiif  iii<>nr, 
174-177,  ISO  :  hi<*  letters  to  the  gu-eii.  |y*. 
4K3 :  his  historie  htt'T  to  rjir  Qiifi-n.  1'" : 
his  intioiice  in  tin*  II>in<(r,  2t^  ;  ziiii  li'<yil 
Grants,  223;  oriKiii  r>f  his  a|i{i>'IUtioii.  \\\- 
"Grdtid  (Md  Man."  22:*;  aN>>  cillM  "  Mr 
G.,"  229  ;  his  recetitinn  at  the  o|>^iiiii^  -.f 
Hession  (ISiiO),  23^:  on  thr  Report  i»f  th** 
Parnoll  Citniiiiissioii,  2.'iO:  in  a  1i»:tif  y>\v^. 
2tW);  and  his  "  |KMii-itiiiii  iH-t."  2r/«:  4iii  Mr. 
Fariiell's  I.diid  spt^-ch,  2ii'.' ;  '*H.-i«'ini:  hon- 
self  up,"  282;  on  the  Addn*««  i1*>hii-!*Ii, 
Slti;  his  1ft ler  i*n  the  l^niell  Iiniiler<4hi{i, 
31  il,  317 :  invites  raniell  to  Ilawanlrn, 
320;  fiisap|Ni|iit*il  hy  the}inNitliiri  tak*'U  liy 
Piiniell,  321 ;  ileclhien  a  iiro|Hnial  ^f  ci>iii« 
]inimise  on  tho  I'ampll  qiientinu.  :i2*i :  on 
the  lielixions  Diaaliilitics  Bill,  .^143;  his 
stiM'k  of  eiienry,  344;  his  ]irni«inal  |in- 
]H>ndeniiieo  in  the  ili>ui*e,  34.'t ;  a  ivaceful 
time.  34ft;  his  Hmue  Rule  Bill.  »>1 :  an>t 
the  di«th  of  I^inl  (iranville,  .Hi4  ;  aihI  Mr. 
S'yiiioiir  Keay,  872.  X7:t,  405;  hi*  rreiv»- 
tions.  43,'> :  his  apiiearanre  at,  S3.  4-V.«.  4t»» ; 
personal  asceiuleiier.  4f51  ;  >»|ieec}i  ••n  the 

M Imski  IUilway,'4t'i3;aiiii  the  hoiint  nf 

railway  servants,  473 :  on  Itoval  RrIbt^'^ 
47*i :  his  s|it:«-chtfa  lioanl  and  rwad.  4m)  ; 
attention  iiaiil  to  him  Ity  the  Ti>rie4.  4*>1  ; 
his  cattigatjitn  of  Mr.  (''hainl«rlain.  4^2; 
and  the  question  of  dtaMdution,  '*K\;  1ii-« 
portrait  by  Millais,  -MS  :  anil  the  h'lur*  ••? 
debate.  -MS 

"  (tKndstone'K  up  \ "  4C:\ 

*•  G.hI  ble.Hs  the  Duke  of  An:>ll !  *  103 

'*  GinI  Haw  Irelauil !  **  and  Dr.  Tanner's  eMCiirt. 
1«W 

GoMiiuid,  Kir  Julian,  41 

(n>Ids worthy.  General.  20:1 

Gorst.  Sir  John,  19,  43;  and  L»n1  Ran<l«dph 
Churehill.  ti7,  KS;  the  "utility  nian"  of 
the  Troannrv  Bench,  l-Vl.  l.>i.  IS'i ;  hi«  re- 
tort oil  Mr.  8.  Smith,  ivl.  \'.k1  ;  mod  Priri- 
lejre.  231» 

GoMclien,  yir.j  hii  upeech  in  rvply  t>>  Mr. 
Gkulstone  on  the  IrBrien  inchlen't,  90 :  hia 
style  of  oratory,  103 ;  and  Mr.  Iie^ae'*  vilU 
118.  I'lfi :  his  wfirries.  173;  hi«  Badg^eC  nf 
IMH).  2t'>2*2!ri,  302 :  bia  Bndxvt  of  IHvi.  ST4  ; 
anil  thi-  li'dileraliip,  3>.*7  ;  as  Leader,  41»  : 
and  the  cloek.  .M3 

••  G«'ksset's  nium,"  272 

Graham,  Mr.  Cnnimthaine,  •iisitendeil  tgnm 
atteliil.ilie**  in  the  Hoii«M%li:  "nnenf  tli« 
pmu  lest  eveuta  in  his  life, '  Wl»  ;  aacpeadc^l, 
4s% 

Grah.iin.  Sir  Janiea,  281 

(iraiiby.  Mari|Uis  of,  tiike^  his  aeat  in  the 
House  of  ('oiiiiiions,  43.  20^ 

"  Grand  Old  Man. '  The.  229 

Gnnville,  Liinl,H]iiMiiiit««t  Colonial  Srcrv'tary. 
2:  anil  Ijird  ijeveriiin,  Itti;  li<tter  frmi 
"Carlton  llnnwe  Terrme^,"  ITT.  17>;  and 
the  Chainiian.thip  of  riimmiftn?*.  lN.i ; 
walks  iiiti>  t)i«  Cirltiin  Club  by  niUTak*. 
2(10:  el.««nicteriMtii-s.  2td  ;  ami  lj^»nl  Trvu- 
hani.  2'is ;  hio  death  and  hit  an«-^t->tV>4, 
3ik{;  ami  Mr  iilaiMime,  3ii4  ;  hlo  b^.ftilrr* 
Kliip  in  the  LoihIh,  3<*.S;  and  tli^  Kai»trni 
gui-stion,  -.U'li :  feiunii^  with  1.4>ri|  Sjli%> 
bury,  .Xii; 

lir-ifftf,  Thi',  and  L<inl  It.  CburchiU'a  Irtten 
fioiii  Afrii-a.  .H(it> 
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Gricc-IIutchinson,  Captain.  4!i3 

Oriiuston,  Mr.,  205 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  Sk«.-tch   in   the,  aud  Mr. 

Burdett-Conits,  .'to 
"  Ginnmidge,  Mr?*.,"  and  tin-  Irish  Party,  347 
Guni>owder  PU)t,  li>7 

n 

Haldan«»,  Mr.,  11 '2-1 14  ;  and  his  Town  Councils 
Bill,  485 

ITalsbury,  Lord,  niado  Loiil  Chancelhjr,  4  ; 
hi.s  [jatn.iniige,  114,  115;  visits  the  Hoiuse 
of  Commons,  1_V>,  1-J7  ;  his  loss  of  the  re- 
turn to  tlic  writ.  1«UJ  ;  his  sujjgestivt*  ap- 
jK^arance  in  wig  and  x*'wn.  172  ;  iM).s8ibility 
of  his  catchin;:  the  Speaker's  i-ye,  201  ;  and 
tlie  re-introduction  i»f  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
.    240,  4.''.2 

••  Ham  ••  and  Mr.  ILaly,  348 

Hamilton,  Lord  Georp^e,  ma<le  First  I/ord  of 
the  Aflmiralty.  4,  40,  i)7  ;  his  scrap  of  paper, 
105,  210  ;  thinks  a  njan  should  Iw  the  son 
of  a  duke,  130  ;  and  the  N'iuy  Kstimates,  218 

Hamp<l«'n,  Lord.  5C..  12.s 

Hansard,  Mr.,  10'.> 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  appointed  Chancell«>r  of  the 
Exchetpier,  2,  14;  interrupts  Mr.  Goschen 
in  his  si»eech  on  Irish  mattiTs,  30  ;  attacks 
Mr.  ChamlK'rlain  during  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Hill  debate,  50,  81  ;  his  style  of 
oratory,  102,  1»»7,  254;  his  gift  of  phrase- 
making,  140  ;  invents  the  appellation,  the 
'•  Gnmd  Old  Man,"  22i> ;  and  the  Tithes 
Bill,  231;  and  the  Iri.sh  members,  32«i ; 
ohanqii  of  temi>er,  34(5 ;  success  in  Parlia- 
ment, :'.5(i ;  on  Manipiir,  :iS~ ',  ajid  Mr. 
Keay,  4<)r»,  44s ;  as  leader  of  tlie  Opposi- 
tion, 4t)l  ;  his  speeches  he^anl  and  read, 
470  ;  and  the  <|uestion  of  dissolution,  503 

Hardy,  .Mr.  Gathi.rne,  205,  225 

Harrington,  Mr.  E.,  susj^ended  from  attetul- 
ance  in  the  Hou.-<t',  '.•,  105 

Harringtons,  Tlio,  S5 

Hart-Dyke,  .Sir  William,  55,  r,i\ ;  made  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  .')7 ;  made 
Vice-l'resi«lent  of  the  Council,  58  ;  spee<'h 
on  the  proposal  t«»  ap[»oint  a  Minister  of 
Education,  .5s,  .50  ;  his  "  Hag  of  truce,"  50  ; 
a  misudventtuv,  21<i,  2t»4 

Hartington,  Lord,  2  ;  liea<U  the  Di.'*8entient 
Liberal  party.  3  ;  otfi-red  the  Premiership 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  3  ;  pnnnises  to  snp]K)rt 
the  Conservative  Government,  4,  14,  22  ; 
aud  tlie  Si>cak(T"s  dinner,  37,  48,  40,  .52, 
140  ;  and  Lonl  K.  Cliurehill's  proiM).sed 
caiulidature  of  Birmingham.  ISI,  204  ;  on 
the  Land  Bill,  271.  28.3  ;  takes  his  .seat  in 
the  Lords  as  Duke  of  Devonshire,  447  ; 
his  si>t-e('hes  heard  and  ivad,  470  ;  his  i»or- 
tr.iit.  511 

Havdnck-Allan,  Sir,  7.!.  li«4.  40»J-4O8 

Healy.  .Mr.  Maurice,  on  Mr.  Parnell's  repre- 
.scnlation  of  Ci;rk.  3<i0 

Healy,  Mr.  Tim,  14,  2;..  25  ;  and  the  new  Pro- 
cedure Iviilcs,  3.'(,  34,  78,  02;  his  <devernrss 
as  a  <lcl)ater,  142;  his  improvtd  manners — 
now  the  *' hon.  a!ul  learned  gentleman." 
144,  221.  301.  iios  ;  and  the  Parncll  leader- 
.^'hip.  :iis  :i20.  :;hI,  347;  as  *•  Ham,"  348  ; 
Ins  (|uc.>^tion  with  refen-nce  to  Lord  Zet- 
land s  fund,  340  ;  ignorctl  by  .Mr.  I'arnell, 
:'.5S;  and  the  Irish  Ic.idcrship",  300,  400;  his 
nlckn;imc,  4:!)) ;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  438  ;  and 
Irish  nc\vsjMi[)crs,  4t>s 

Ilcaton,  Mr.  lUnniker,  211  ;  an<l  a<lvertising 
on  icicgnims.  212.  4U«! 

Ileligolaud,  Transfer  of,  307 


Heneage,  Mr.,  22,  37,  48,  14S,  140,  219 

Hennessy,  Sir  John  Pope,  his  retuni  to 
Parliament,  334,  335 ;  changes  in  the 
House  since  his  Itrst  election,  330,  354  ;  hia 
death,  448 

Henry,  Mitchell,  84 

Herbert,  Mr.  Auboron,  385 

Herschell,  Sir  Farrer  (afterwanls  Lord),  made 
L<ird  Chancellor,  2 ;  on  Mr.  Parnell  aud 
the  TiiMi,  05,  255  ;  his  success  in  Parlia- 
meut,  357,  5<K) 

Hicks-Beach,  Hir  Michael,  and  the  Bradlaugh 
difficulty,  1  ;  ma<le  Chief  Secretary  for 
Irclan<l,  5 ;  temi»orary  withdrawal  from 
ParliamentArv  life,  0 ;  hi.s  amendment  on 
Mr.  Childers''  Budget  Bill,  57  ;  and  State 
railways,  02-r»4,  181,  425,  440;  and  the 
hours  of  railway  sen'ants,  472 

Hill,  Lonl  Arthur'  211 

Hogg,  Sir  James  M'Garel.  (.Sw  Magheramorne, 
Ivonl.) 

Hohlen,  Mr.,  448 

Holker,  Sir  John,  and  the  stranger'stip,  38, 30 

Home  llule,  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  (1880), 
2,  3  ;  rejection  of  Mr.  Ghwlstone's  scheme, 
3;  and  Mr.  Parnell,  314,  318;  and  Mr. 
Parnell's  visit  to  Hawarden,  320,  324,  325, 
355 

Ho(m1,  Stiitionmast^r,  471 

Hope,  Beresford,  15,  78,  80 

Horace,  Corneille's,  and  Boileau,  202 

Hornby,  Mr.,  284 

Horsman,  Mr.,  287.  852 

Hours  of  debate,  510,  517 

House  of  Commons,  Changes  in  the,  IS,  10 ; 
under  the  new  rules,  71  ;  its  asi>ect  with 
meml)ers  in  dinner  dress,  88;  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton  and  Mr.  Jacoby  outrage  order, 
121-123;  orators  of,  132-142:  the  iKJst 
delmters  in,  142-147 ;  wast*  of  time  in,  154  ; 
bringing  in  Bills,  121,  155 ;  all-night  sit- 
ting, 172  ;  the  lam])  bill  of,  18«  ;  a  dilemma 
in,  180  ;  daily  letter  to  the  Queen  from  the 
Leader  of,  100,  107 ;  a  quiet  time,  218 ;  a 
conn<-  .scene,  308 ;  battle  with  the  fog,  352 ; 
sleepiness,  302 ;  a  dull  stat«  of  things.  370, 
377  ;  the  LorjgSession,  410  ;  a  stirring  night, 
470  ;  the  question  of  dis.solution,  503-508 

House  of  Lords,  The,  with  no  work  to  do, 
171  ;  its  architectural  arrangements,  201  ; 
"another  place,"  202  ;  Mr.  I^bouchere's 
motion  for  its  abolition,  202 ;  Lord  Salis- 
bury's motion  to  add  thirty  life  peers  to, 
203  ;  re-introducticm  of  the  Duke  of  Fife 
by  tile  Prince  of  Wales,  240;  Lord  Teyn- 
ham's  maiden  speech.  254-259  ;  Lord 
Denuian  and  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill, 
277  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale,  285 ;  time  of  ad,jourunieut,  359 ;  a 
crisis  with  an  Irish  Bill,  421 

Hubbard,  Mr.  J.  G.    (.Sf«  Addington,  Lord.) 

"  Hudibras  "  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Gorst,  192 

Hudson,  George,  aud  the  railway  to  Scotland, 
04,  00 

Hughes,  Colonel,  the  "  Woolwich  Infant," 
:iH8  ;  and  a  fall  of  snow,  391 

Hughes-Hallett,  Colonel,  21,  40,  52 

Humcmr,  Scottish,  09,  70 

Hunt,  Mr.  Ward,  201,  305 

1 

Iddesleigh,   Lord,  made   First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  4  ;  his  death,  8,  14  ;  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  Hou.He  of  Commons,  17,  341 
Imprisonment  of  Irish  members,  23 
Income-tax,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Goschen 
on  the,  201 
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In-lau«l,  ri)lii-y  'if  tlu-  (•■ivrrimniit  in,  i-hal-  Mini-itprial  niiifiintnii'nt.  4Ki ;  hi*  c«'n*ii. 
It'iuc'l  Itv  Mr.  I*:inii-ll.  s;  liv  Mr.  (ilail-  tiitii>iiiil  ]i|iiciiliin>. -174  ;  ftint  thr  Uiiii'-lij- 
sriiMi'  :iii«l  Mr.  Mi»rli-v,  L'-s-Ii'm)  tinii.  'i07 

Irish  r^'iii«I  Hill,  s  :  ]v)»sfs  tlir  Li>nls  nu<l  tlic  .    r.A<lirs'  M»ti.  A.  L'tU 

r<iiiiiiii<ii!t, '.»,  L'liT,  :C';  l*imli«rt.  Mr..  41'.* 

Irisli  Ldriil  (JnviTniii«-iir.  .'iH,  .OJ  1^iiii»-1ii]l  iiftli*-  llim<s<.'<'if  Ciiiiiiiinii<«.  Tlif.  !*■ 

Irish   iiu'ImIkt^.    DfcailiMin*   nf.  n4  :  dM  stylr  L.nnft  I ^ajsuo,  Thv.  "_•»►,  i»7 

anil  iii'W.  •_'i',ri--_'7r, ;  the  «iiU"iliMii  nf  h';i«l»M-  I^ml   Purrhntf,   KH:£i).trmti>iii,  an<l  8«.*n"b«"« 

sliij)  :ifliT  Mr.  r:irn<l!'>  jipifjiuiurr  in  thr  Hill.  ll'J.  -'V.*.  •Jtl7,  »»»,  331 

Divnm;  <.'iiiirt.  .;i:<  I'.-J'.i.  \VM,  :Wl'  :  ami  Mr.  i    I-nw,  Mr..  W,  U2 

MhiiUt'iiii-'s  llori)!!  HitU'  Hill,  ::<'>I  ;  ;in<l  Mr.  Lawson.  Sir  Wilfriil,  liwi.   I:«i);   hiH  iitiir\  *4 


rarriiil,377  ;  hanl  titm'S  I'l-r, -IV.*  thi 


thrCathulir  |iri«-i«t  n Mil  the  Atlnntic.  '£"1%-. 
liift.liikf  till  Sir  (n-or^**-  CiiiiipbfU.  :c**7  :  an-l 


J  Derhy  l>ny,  A\<rt 

r^wyiTfi  ill  till'  llniiM'  of  Oiniiii'iii*,  'J'lJ 

Jn  .1.-1,  Kini.'.  47,  i'-:^.  l'.>ii  I^-aiUTK  in  th**  OinntinnM.  41ti 

.larks.'n.  Mr.,  ll.'».  li"».  •-'«••";  ami  fhi-  jKirt  fur  lieiKlitut,  Mr.  St:inh'y,  M;  "Tho  miin  fr..:ii 

.Mr.  tJi'schi'ii.  •-'•"> I.  '!<;,  .T4  :  his  surc«*HS  in  8hrt>iH»hirf,"  ^■J 

till*  ILnisr,  4-i'.»;  aii]Miintnl  Irish  S'cn;tary,  I>>nnox.  I*<»ril  Walter,  4IS 

44S  lii'tli>»ri<lp'.  Sir  Ki.jior,  71,  Ti 

.Tacohv.  Mr.,  aii'l  liis  /•  ivV  iln'ss.  1J;»;  niakf-i ;)  Li'ttiT  tn  tin*  (/lU'i-n,  D.-tily,  fpMii  thf  L*a«lrr 

mistak*' ill  tin' IIi»n«M,  1-J3,  :.'ll  ;  as  Wlii]».  tif  the  Hmife,  V.**K   Wi^  l!«s:    whtu   ami 

'J14, '-'!.'>,  L'l'.i  wlion*  wiittrii,   \W\   Mr.  <t|aili{t4Hi*-'«.  mt 

.Tan]<'.<(.   Sir  ll«iiry,  th'i-lin«'s  th«'  Lonl  (.'han-  tlu'  <U*f»'at  nf  Iiih  (*<>vi*ninieiit,  1:V,   :.>*» ; 

oHliir^hi]!.  :<.   14,  I'l,  4s  :  ami  tli«'  ranu-ll  Always  writti-u  by  t hi:  I^MiU-r.  4M  ;  l«-^n- 

(.'i>niinisM>>n    Bill.    lOi'i,    l.'>1.   'Jlii;  mi    tlio  niiiK*nf  thiMHim'M{Miiidrnri*,  4M 

Uf|Hirt   iif  th«:   P;ini»'U  O.niniissitui,  i.M-  I>'vcimn.  Lonl,  Rwallnwiiigahaif-cniwn. '.^,*Vi 

'l:u\:  liis  i(iK'c«'>'.  in  rarliamriit,  XtCt  LewiK,  Mr.  Ge<tr^,  tTi 

''.Tfllaby,  .Mrs  ,"  4.'i  I^jwiii,  iSir  ChnrleM,  ami  the  I'liar^M  ••!  the 

Ji-nkinMin.  Sir  (ii-nru'H.  ami  Mr.  Hri^rht,  17>  nmrji  a^giiiint  Mr.  I*anifll.  10 

Jfnnin;^'s,  Mr..iiiiil  Lonl  H.  Chiirrhill,  '.'!•«>  1.4'wiiituini.  Iii»nl,  'J04,  '.'l.'i.  4^2 

.Irimiii;;!},  Mr.  I^mi^,  K!<J  ,    LilK-ralM.  th<>ir  nmiilti'r  in  the  I^trliaiii**!!?  .tT 

.Mn^i»  fi-ver. -'.V.I  IM'HniWr.  l".**:'*.   1;  iiiiDnrity  at  Grn-nl 

Johnsti.n.  Mr.,  :W.  Election,  July.  I^m;,  :; 

"  Judiis, "  t's  Liltrary  of  Irtter*  to  the  Que«D  frnm  {.A'aiUr- 

of  the  IlotiHc,  I'.iS 

K  1  >en Kill);  Bill,  :^^2 

V..,.,-  \ii.  w..«-»..  .1..  i.i    ....{•,    ♦■  ..   ♦..»{.«,•-.-  Licht  Rail wav*  (ln'lainl>  Bill,  M7 

K('a\ .  .Ml.  .^i'\ni"iir,  ni.'s  tifiiiu-*  i<>r  ^lal^sTll■^,  .  '^   •  .,  ■        .  ...n    ■.     ..  i     ...  ,• 

a'i..i  M-  i''i...i-t   „..■- r.7. .  1...  1.1.    .  ;...  ..     r  I-<wal  <i«ivrnniifnl  Bill.  KitclMh.  4!»-M 

hi.  al.iliti,...    ;;71-..7:5:    ami    th-    iMilwav  1^'Cul  (.oYniinen     in   Irrlan.i    .^ ;  -P^-chr* 

^^y^  ilanilol)*h  Churchill.  .i3 

K.-k.mVv.  I>i..aml  Mr.  Hri^iht.  I7^i.  :'.4.-i  L.*alTiixaUuii  Bill.Mnu-terrctiii.m  In  far^-ir 

Ki-iiiiv,  Dr..  JJ::,  4.'.:{  ,     '"• -^"  i.  .  •  .   ^.%.      » 

Krii«-iti^:riin  rarliaiiiint.  ^s  t    '\*        il.i"        ^  i    .i     i    1 1       ..»« 

Kenv..r.  Mr.,  >,  Ji...  I^mdoi.   Bl*hop  of.  in  the  l^,W.y,  4iK) 

Kim"  (Jai.l.n.  ..ml  S,r  Kichanl  T.-nii.h.,  4S*s    ,      -""T'  ^f'^i'V:',  ^ 

J^-   4v.i   4..i)  liothiaii,  I..«>nl,  :i>2 

Kin.,;.;,..  Mr.;  -^l  U^^i^m^  Lonl   IK 

Kiln,  linham  iMMtv.  S4  *"%' ^  V-^'*«?T^?'.^  wi-«    >    . 

wi.Mi  .r'..v    I  ..1  --ii     i-i  Ltiwtber,  Mr.,  I'l,  "^l ;   hia  TicimHtmles.  an  1 

u-i..,.  II..'..  ...  i/i,.i.,  1  ..... ..iit    1  i»-,..iio...  ...f  1'*-"*  »i»nner  in  the   lloiwe,  3Mi-3^:; ;   nu-l 

KinvMiim-n.  (  <'h'ml.a_pp.  iiit..M.irliani.-nt-  „i.^* «.-.«,...   u.^  ■  i.u  .^nr^  •..  i>--ii; 


ar>  .**ii'ii't.iry  t"  th»' Chii-f  S-rn-tiry  •■!  tin* 
I.i!iill.i«iitii!:iiit  I.}'  lri'lait<l,  :■  ■■ ;  his  salaiv. 


nlwtt ruction.  3*IS  ;  hid  retom  tu  Piuiiaiiiri)- 
tary  life,  3S4-3S6 


aii.l  hi>  .(i.su.-is  t..  lii.h  on,  >ti«i!.>.  \\\  :$•". ;    .    J'"'»»'"<'K.  Sir  John.  ^  

his  .1.  arh.  an.)  :  .-um-  ..f  his  .•h..Mrt.  ri.tio..  t^,*^'"'  •^'•.i'^jK'*^^  C'^.' »«""*»*">  1'.  E»rL) 

-J  -■    ..J.,.   J.-  •  "  LviDK  «]>int  anriiail,  A.    8*io 

Kii.Vsl.VnjlV'l..;;.!.  i-.s:    mitwiit..|.   7n ;   his    i    {-yinjj'irtoii.  L->ri!.  75.  2«5 

..^,^n.:ml.n;.  ,.,■  .-i.e..  Wl,   -■..  4o-..  H^l^Tr '  'ji"'**  =^* 

Knat<r..i.l.  I...r.l.  M-.  Lytton,  Lonl.  SW 

\.  M 

Iji)N>ii(-h<ri>,   Mr.,    lli:;    his  !i.<-:imii   f >  r  ihi>  MalNin,  Mr.,  ami  W<-Uh  cnuDty  c«iurt  jii-1|E»-«. 
alM.litiiiii   i>i    th>-    IIkMni-   iif    l.iinls,    i'<)2:  4'K),  4.'il,  4.VJ 

Miiht.  ti>i  a  \\->ii'lir. -Jl:«;  aii<l  K'lyaKiniiits,  MacilitnaM,  Mr.    (■<*'' KlnKiibarvh.  LiYr<1.) 

•jJJ.JL'ci.  •JJ'Mi*'  .;  ai.il  tin  ni'.ii-ti'rprtiti"!..  Miirlran.  3lr..  74 

•_'.'■.   his  th  I. ■Ill-   if  Mr.   1  <  iivUaii',  ."iin;  Ma<'hm>.  Mr..2S4  ;  aiiilthe  Biah>i|iiif  Lp-nd>'n, 
l.l■^  aTtii-miiii'  lit  t<>  ih<-  I..i!iil  riiicl.uir  \\\\\,  4iio 

;i..i':    I.I*  a  lii.  t   t:iMi-.  .■!■.  ;   h:s  >t<s'k  'if  Marna;.'htrn,  Mr.,  ^4 

!■  iiiKi.s ;.••'.' ;   II...-I  ■i   i.y  .v,r  .1.  Kn-  MacNfill.  Sir.  Swiif.i>.'f,  li^i,  ^.-i.  34:» ;  c\UiUl« 

•Jiis.,.  I  .    ;,.il;      'Wli.,!     i\:i;    1.,-    i|-.||f    with  thl\t«  l"«t;it«M"«,  •■♦»! 

li.!..":     ilJ;    ;it   <'.r.Ht  .t:tiii..]  ;.■  ;iii.l  Wa-h-  Ma'h'ii.  Mr..  441* 

III. toll,  il.'.-.as  ii>-i:h.i'i:*t.  ■•■.■l  >,-.  !iti<i«  Ma}:k.rniiiii>iii«-.  L<>rit,  1*« :  ami  tlic  lititlt-r.  *.T>7  : 
"t  "A  l{'>:'v'"i  K'-.'l'iit.'    »i;.  .11  jH.i:!;.  hi*.  iii-,ith  aii>l  rh.inu'T4-h<itiC9>,  :r'.*l 

iJJ.    jr.;    ]i"t    !..  I.     ..i:_'ii|   by   .i  Mahuii,  The  o'U<>riiian,  :jV1,  M*.! 
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Maiden  speech  of  I^ntl  Teynhain,  '2r»4-2.')5> 

Majoribanks.  Mr.,  204  ;  liia  hobby  in  the 
Uouse,  4<W] 

Manners,  I^)r«l  John,  made  ChancelUtr  of  tlie 
Duchy  of  LiineastiT,  6;  succeeds  to  the 
Rutland  i)eei:iue,  30 

M'Artliur,  Sir  Wilii.im,  Ki 

Martin,  Sir  Tlie(Mhn-e  :  his  "  Life  of  tlie  Prince 
Consort,"  and  Disraeli's  letters  to  the 
Queen,  ■1S4 

•♦  Master  (»f  the  Rolls,"  The,  48 

Matthews,  Mr.  Henry,  made  Home  Secretary', 
4 ;  contemned  by  Lord  Randol|ihCliurrhiil, 
•IT  ;  ou  a  speech  of  Mr.  Glatlsttme's,  S«) ;  on 
the  Penal  Sentences  Bill,  2lK);  moves  Mr. 
Graham's  suspension,  480 

Mayo,  Lord,  IS 

M'Carthy,  Mr.  Justin,  in,  101,  118;  and  the 
Irish  LeafUi-ship,  :U«»,  .'UT-^'JO ;  plerted 
Leader  of  the  *'  Nationalist"  section  of  the 
Irish  Party,  331  ;  his  motion  with  reference 
to  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien,  334;  a.s 
"Dan'l."  347;  his  relati«m.s  with  Mr, 
Parnell,  3.>8, 3«J1  ;  and  the  Irish  Leadership, 
3i»8 

McKenna,  Sir  J«»seph,  377 

.Melbourne,  Lord.  421 

Mercha?idi.se  Marks  Act,  8 

Metj;e,  Mr.,  .s.'j 

Millais,  Sir  Jolin  :  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 613 

Mine^  Re>?ulation  Act,  8 

Moleswortli,  Sir  Guilford,  and  the  Mombassa 
Railway,  403 

M.dloy,  .Mr.,  101.  210 

Mombassa  Railway.  403 

Moiik-Bretton,  Lord,  127 

Morgan,  Osborne.  Mr.,  S3,  210 

Morley,  I^nd,  eleet«^d  U>  Chairmanship  of 
Coinmittet-'s  in  the  Lonls,  1}S3 

Morley,  Mr.  ArnoUl,  31 

Morley,  Mr.  John,  appointed  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  2,  14;  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  the 
debate  on  the  Address  (liSSS),  27  ;  s|>eech 
on  the  projtosal  to  ai>point  a  Minister  (»f 
E'luf-ation,  68, 7«> ;  his  letter  from  Bismarek, 
162;  and  the  death  of  John  Bri^lit,  177; 
his  resemblance  U^  Julius  Cie.sar,  2i»l  ;  and 
the  Parnell  Leadership,  31(>-319,  340;  his 
.speech«'s  heard  and  read,  479 

Morning  sittin;;s  for  the  Government,  402 

Morton,  Mr.  A.  C,  3.s;»,  3iK),  3m,  404;  his 
ta<'tics  in  the  House,  4«>4,  406  ;  and  Buck- 
inj^ham  Palace,  47«),  6(»6 

Mourning  in  the  House  for  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  40 

Mouse  incident.  The,  239 

MundeUa,  Mr.,  6<».  OM 

Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill,  270 

Murpliy,  Mr.,  166 

Murray,  Mr.  Graham,  44S 

N 

National  Debt,  The,  and  Mr.  Dease's  will,  118 
NfNon,  Rev.  .Mr.,  86 
Neville.  Mr.,  211 
Newdepite,  Mr.,  l'»,  380 
Nolan,  Colonel,  322,  332.  377,  4j;8,  490 
Norfolk.  Duke  of,  241,  286 
Northcote,    Sir    StaHonl,    IS,    419.     {See  also 
Iddesleij^h,  Lord.) 

O 

Oaths  Bill,  The,  42 

<)  Brien,  .Mr.  J.  F.  X.,  1(>7  ;  wrongly  accused 
by  Mr.  Courtney,  109-171 


O'Brien,  Mr.  Patrick,  arrested  in  nii.stake  for 
Mr.  Gilhooly,  24,  84 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.,  suHi)enderl,  16,26,  27  ;  speech 
on  his  liberation  from  prison,  28,  71  ;  his 
oratory,  134,  135,  189,  221,  2:<8  ;  and  the 
Paniell  Leaderahi]),  319,  327,  331  ;  at  Bou- 
lojjnc,  347, 399 ;  temporary  retireineut,  897 ; 
his  novel,  398,  420  ;  in  a  quandary,  408 

O'Connell,  159  ;  contrasted  with  Parnell,  298 

O'Connor,  Mr.  Arthur.  1S9 

O'Ci.nnor,  .Mr.  T.  P.,  98 

ODonnell,  Mr.  F.  H.,  84,  105,  617 

O'Donnell  r.  Walter.  93 

O  Donoghue,  The,  85 

O'Oorman,  Major,  71  ;  Ids  death,  and  some  of 
his  characteristics,  110.  Ill,  164  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  203  ;  and  olxst ruction,  244, 
275 

O'Grady,  Private,  400,  407 

O'Hanlon,  Mr..  104 

O'Hea,  Mr..  Ih9 

O'Kelly,  Mr.,  his  eventful  career,  96,  97 

*•  Old  Morality,"  417 

O'Leary,  Dr.,  276 

Ollivier,  M.,  201 

One-pound  notes,  274 

Oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ijow  stan- 
danl  of,  132  ;  various  styles,  133-142 

O'Shea,  Captain,  84,  101 

O'Sullivan,  *'Whiskv,"85 

Oswald,  SL,  Lord,  50,  205 


Palaces,  Royal,  475,  470 
I    Palmerst/m,  Lord,  00,  107  ;  his  letters  tu  the 
V^ueen,  198,  276,  337,  304,  484;  fondness  for 
I  field  sjM.rts,  434 

Parliament  of  De<*emlK*r,  1886, 1  ;  of  1886-1892, 
1  ;  oi>eningof  Session  of  1887,8;  o|>ening 
of  Session  «»f  1{>«8,  20 ;  oi>ening  of  Ses^iun 
of  1S89,  148  ;  oi>ening  of  Session  of  1890, 
237  ;  opening  of  Seaai<m  of  1890-91,  313 ; 
oi)ening  of  Session  of  1892,  447 

Parliament,  The  late,  compared  witli  some  of 
it^  l)redeces8ora,  515  ;  hours  of  debate, 
6KJ-619  ;  the  new  rules,  517 

Parnell.  Mr.,  challenges  the  ptdicy  of  the 
Government,  8  ;  and  the  Crimes  Bill,  9 ; 
and  the  charges  agninst  him  bv  the  Tim^s, 
10,  23  ;  and  the  Eighty  Club,'  00  ;  pleads 
"  not  guilty  "  to  the  charge  of  being  ac- 
ces-sory  to  munler,  90 ;  and  the  Members 
of  Parliament  Bill,  94;  attacks  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, 97  ;  his  charges  against  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, 99;  influence  upon  him  of  the 
discipline  of  the  House,  144 ;  his  style, 
145  ;  his  hour  of  triumph,  101,  162,  212  ; 
and  Royal  grants,  226 ;  and  a  Times  letter, 
237, 239  ;and  the  Rci»ortofthe  Commission, 
241 ;  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  268  ;  con- 
trasted with  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  272 ;  his 
secrctiveness,  299  ;  contrasted  wltli  O'Con- 
nell,  298;  his  influence  in  the  Honse,  3i»l ; 
his  jKJsition  as  Leader  of  the  Irish  Party 
in  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  313-329,  331,  332  ;  his  visit  to  Ha- 
warden,  320;  his  statement  to  Mr.  Davitt, 
328 ;  his  motion  with  reference  to  Messrs. 
Dillon  and  O'Brien,  334  ;  attack  on  the 
office  of  United  Irelawl,  348 ;  the  indirect 
results  on  i>olitics  of  the  Divorce  Court 

{)rocee<lings,  .H55 ;  his  relations  with  Mr. 
rCarthy  and  Mr.  Healy,  3.>8, 301 ;  alMence 
frtnn  the  House,  301  ;  and  the  Sundav 
Closing  Bill,  308;  Mr.  Maurice  Healy'*s 
challenge  to  him,  309  ;  resumes  his  old 
seat,  377  ;  Ills  career  blighted,  878 ;  his 
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death,  440,  441  ;  liw  invHtorioiw  way«,  442, 

44H  ;    Ills  aliMifiifss,    444;  IfUilfrMliip  and 

dictut<ii>iii]i,    444,    44'» ;    118    a    Hiifakcr, 

41(( 
PariiHl  l\»iinnissitui,  10,  «»3,  1»7,  10«».  143  ;  tlie 

Pi«(»tt   crisix,   14S;  rti;<ht  of  PitfrUt,  i:.7  ; 

31r.  Puriull's  r»!ct'i»tf«»ii  in  tlio  lii>UM',  l«il  ; 

:inil   Mr.    Hi«gnr,    ir.s  ;  the  Ut'iMirt,   241, 

•J4!i ;  liiHriisHion  in  the  Uouhc  on  the  11*?- 

IH.rt,  -J.iO  •J')4 
Pttrnellit«'s,  tlK'ir  nnmlH^r  in  the  Parliament 

«if  Dt'feuiU-r,  l.s.s:»,  i 
I*tttronnKf  of  I^.pl  llalslMiry,  114,  li:» 
Puynn*nt  «if  nii'mlNTs.  ?s7 
Pi'nse,  Sir  .Josc]ih,  \\*'l 
Pci'l,  Mr.  Artlmr,  eli*ote«l  Six-aki-r,  5  ;  dinnor 

to   Ministfr.s  ami   fX-Ministt-rs,  18isx,  ^7, 

12S  ;  liiM  iiratory,  1:^4  ;  defendin^i  tlie  Chair, 

l:t.'),   4S4 ;  liis  p.jwers,  .'ils,  :>li> ;  {M'tHonal 

e.steeni  of  tlio  Housi!  lor  him,  515» 
Pool,  Sir    Kolwrt,   his  k'ttern   to  tht*  Quern, 

l!»S  ;  how  nn«l  whin*  he  wrot«»  hiei  h'tteM 

to  th»'  QihM-n,  iw;  and  thi- Ineunie  Tax, 

2»n,  2S1 
Pi-en*"  (iall.TV,  The,  C*) 
"  Peijple  s  William.'  The.  *J25> 
Puplwnnint  at  Helhi-lvif,  210 
Perey.  Earl.    (.sVr  l^»vaine,  Lonl.) 
Petition,  A  nionst.-r,  2s7 
PetitionN,  I'lininiitti'v  on,  77 
Pickewgill,  Mr..  2(W 
iMcton,   Mr.,  2-'.'..  2S7,  2SS,  3<>1.  :i7.'^.  3^4,  W*  \ 

an<l  the   Army   Kstimati-s,  41»«',  4i»7.  4!».s  ; 

ami  tlie  Dissolution.  .Vi7  ;  and  the  Fn»nt 

(>|»I>osition  lUneh,  '»li; 
Piir<«tt  and  the  Parnell  (;onnnissi«)n,  14s,  l.'»7, 

237 
Hit,   William,  and    Lonl  Eversley,   12Si ;   hi.n 

onitory,  142 
Playfair.  Sir  Lyon,  .V.»,  '.•!,  l»2,  AW 
Plinisoll,  Mr.,  and  tin-  SiK-ak»T,  2>i!> 
Phtwden.  Sir  W.,  2ss 
Plnnket.  Mr..  20'.  ;an.l  tlu-   'frarfulrrtatun-s" 

on  thr  .st.iiivasfs,  211 ;  and  Hoval  Palaces, 

47«i 
PoliiT  proti-ction.  Cost  of.  27 
Pidii-rni-n  \vat<liin>;  thi'  lli»nse.  24 
Portniits  of  ParlianiiMitary  cekbrities,  M3 
Pi»rl»*moiith.  K.irl  of.  2i.ri 
Poit.-r.  Mr.  r.  H..  :{:.2,  3rd 
"  Ponn.'in^'  '  on  tin-  Iii.sh  Party,  I'l 
Powi-r,  o'Coiimu,  ^'i 
Pow.r.  Mr.  Hiclianl.  2*3,  320,  332;  his  death, 

44N 
Plivili-^e.  237.  23*< 
PrtK'i-.iur,-  Kuli-s.  .^2-34.  47 
Pym-.  Ml.,  ji.i.  Jl  ;  taken  into  rnst«Mly,  23,31; 

h:^  lU.ith,  aiiil  the  inscription  on  his  wateh, 

242 


Qmvii,  Til-  L.ath-r'.s  daily  htter  t-i  the.  l'.«»»- 
2(.H»,  4>.;,  4•^* 

K 

HadieaU  .it  M->t.  31)i 

Utidiior.   L-irl  «>f.   If'i'i.     (».■  nU ,  Fulki-^tone, 

Lonl.) 
Haik«».    Mr.,   I'»7:    aii-1    tlu'  P«ii:il  S.-nti-nres 

M:il.    Jln,    jii;    ;nil   .i-IV'-rti^iii-'   on    telr- 

Liiaiii-..  -Jlj.  :  i»t     111-  .liath.  4  l> 
H.iiiu.i>   «ii\  lilt-.  lIoiiiNot,  171 
K  1'. I  \^  .i\  >.  >t  it>    J'  i:  '"h  i-«'  ol.  111  -•'■4 
"  lJi!.il"i|.li."  •_■  ii 
I{  '!•!■  1  :iti  I  I'l'i  !_•.  ■■ii,  42"> 

l{.'-:i,  M I.  ;■.■_' 

Ii>  <i.  itii.!,>  ,.|  ...:  ,t<«.iii'-n,  i:;* 


ReiImou«l,  Mr.    W.,  anil  Kln^;  Ja  Ja,  47,  -'•, 

Reform  Bill  of  lh.V.»,  27N  ;  f>f  ISiW,  27i» 

Reform  Club,  2U0.  ul4 

RefreshmentM,  Chan»dlor  of  tlir  Escbci|tier*«. 

on  UuilK**t  ui>;ht,  2ii2 
Religions  DiHahilities  Bill,  343 
"  R«>memljer  Mitehdnlown  :"3I 
Reporting  deliaten,  10!' 
Rcvidt  fruin  the  gan;;way,  473 
Richmond.  Duke  of,  41'.'' 
Ri]i  Van  Winkle,  aiHi  >Sir  John    Pojf   Heii 

iieasy,  334 
Ritchie,  Mr.,   40.  :K),   U3,  173;   litx  j.nirti-*! 

pndest  a;j^iiiMt  ewnhije  'Irifai*.  210,  3v-* ;  hn 

HiicceHH  in  the  IlnUNe,  42V 
RolMTtAon.  Mr.,  P.M.  P.*" 
Roche,  Hir  B^tyle,  US 
Rr>ifelN;r3r.  Ii«inl,  ap|M>inte<I  Fikrelicn  SfiTfTar>. 

2;   and  hill  SiMatiHU  vc^w*X,  2O-207 ;    ht« 

(|ualitie«  f<>r  loailep«hip.  370 
Roses,  A  spray  i»f,  an>l  its  ailvvnt iin-s  hi  tL« 

Honw,  P.il,  l!t2,  lti4,  \\>h 
Royal  Grants,  222,  22»i 
RusMell,  lj«inlJohu,and  the  **  Yuiinur  Eiuland' 

iK'hi>i>l,  S:*,  M( ;    his  letter*  to  the  <^u«riu 

\m,  4S4 
RuRvll,  Mr.  T.  W.,  430 
RuMsoll.  Sir  Charles,  4S  4i(;  idiI  th-  emae  <if 

Mr.  Fttniell  and  the  Tim^f^X*^  ;  aud  Punri. 

14S,   l.'il,   i:>7,  241) :   oil   the  TV]Mirt  of  the 

Paniell  CommlHSioii,  252 
RusMians  at  the  ^'ates  of  Ci>nNt«ntiuo]4e.  The. 

27,  S7.  134 
Rntlaiiil,  Ihiko  of,  3!*,  43.    (.<er  n/io  MannrriK, 

Ii«>nl  John.) 
Ry lands,  Peter,  I'l 


Sa<-kville,  Lord,  and  hm  letter*  X**}\\%  wife.  27'« 

S;ilishnry,  Lonl,  1 ;  foniia  a  Government,  3  ; 
Prime  Minister,  4;  uiiAfortnnea  *<t  hui 
Uoveruuient  (1SS8),  7d.  101.  201  :  hi*  Dill 
to  add  thirty  \n.'fr*  to  the  llnuMf  of  l^inU. 
203 ;  and  Ij<ird  Teynhaiii,  2'i7 :  and  Lonl 
Bi'aurlianip,  354  ;  fencing  with  Ear]  Onn- 
ville,  3(>7  :  unrivalle«l  in  the  Coa««rrati«e 
ranks  Hinct>  Lonl  BeacimalieM,  4lt* :  hi* 
|M't  aversion,  420 ;  wmn  mit  of  tine  r«aaoa. 
42(»:  prevent*  a  defeat,  422:  hit  rarlii- 
nii'ntary  presence,  422 ;  hia  ncrmtlon*. 
AV* ;  and  Lonl  |>«uman,  .'i09 

Salisbur}-  l*arliaiiient,  Men  of  the,  419 

*'  Salisbuo*'"  Miinners."  43 

SaniuelKou.  Sir  liemard,  6i 

Saumlersun.  Colonel,  430 

SrarMlale,  Lonl,  2U3 

Seenes  in  the  llimar  of  Common*  :  Debate  cm 
Irikli  matter*  and  the  IJhervl  Tletor)  in 
^!ioutllwark,  Felmiary  18th.  1(tS8.  3T-S1 ; 
I*anieirs  attark  on  31  r.  Chamherbun.  V*. 
w ;  the  flight  of  Pigott,  157 ;  Mr.  Fkrnei:  ^ 
honr  of  triumph,  101,  It^2 

Srlater-Booth,  Mr.    (S^  Barting.  Lord.* 

»Se«ittish  hntnour,  tiji.  70 

Scottish  niein Iters,  102.  407 

"Seu;inH'n.  Incomnitible."  4W 

S-rgvanl-iit-Aniw.  The,  1'.' :  ainl  tipa  |«14  \*\ 
strangrrs,  3«>,  3<.» 

"  Sormont-ttes "  and  8ir  Henry  Jame«« 
Si»eechrs,  2.V2 

Sext'iii,  Mr.,  H3  ;  and  the  raniell  CininiiMK-n 
Bill,  1«N) ;  anil  1h->  fatal  t*-nilenrir»  of 
ttiifii<-y.  LU* :  his  ]Hvnliar  i^tyli*  of  oratori. 
141  ;  anil  affair!*  in  lK<n»-gal.' IM* ;  an<l  the 
s«-otih  I'niverMty  Bill.  221  ;  ami  the 
l*arnell    Liadenthip,   319,    320,   3:!S.  331. 
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3«>8 ;  ami  th«"  Iri>.li  Leadership,  31K) ;  on 
Iri«h  questii)ii.s,  4isS 

Sliaw,  Mr.  W.,  .s4 

Sliaw-Ij<'fevrf,  Mr.    (.See  Eversley,  Lord.) 

Sheridan,  P.  J..  10 

Sibling  tlie  Boll,  3:t5 

Sinclair,  Mr.,  4'»»; 

Slapjf,  Mr.,  motion  on  Indian  Policy,  41 

Smith,  Mr.  Fretlerick,  takes  his  seat  for  the 
Strand,  44S 

Smith,  Mr.  Samurl,  liU,  103 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  made  War  Se('retar>'.  4  ; 
takes  the  Leadership  of  the  Hittise  and 
moves  the  Closure,  8 :  greeted  in  tlio 
House,  2:.' ;  and  the  new  l*r<K;ednre  Kules, 
32-34;  his  aecompliNhments  ua  Leader  of 
the  House,  34,  l'»0 ;  and  the  Parnell  Com- 
mis8i<m,  J*4,  101  ;  makes  a  joke,  lir»,  117  ; 
his  reception  by  tlie  House  at  the  oi)ening 
of  Session  l.ss*.»,  14l»,  ].'»♦>;  rumoured  i-etire- 
ment  to  the  House  of  Ii<inls,  173  ;  anil  the 
death  of  John  Bright,  17«};  and  tlie  spniy 
of  roses,  lt».j ;  and  Royal  Grants,  222;  his 
admiralile  capacity  for  leading  the  House, 
22.'),  22«; ;  and  the  Tithes  lidl,  231  ;  and  the 
Parnell  Conimi.ssion  Report,  241,  241»;  his 
l)rosy  sermon,  2;50  ;  his  wr)rk  in  the  House 
and  his  n!i)utation  as  Ijoader,  304-30^'); 
made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinrpie  Pt)rts, 
378;  illness,  3;»tJ ;  as  Leader,  417;  "()l«i 
M«»rality,"  417;  his  high  merit,  430;  in- 
stalled at  Walmer,  438;  his  death.  440; 
contrasted  with  Mr.  Balfour,  460;  dining, 
4.'i8 

Smyth.  P.  J.,  8.');  his  oratory,  133 

Soames,  Mr,,  151.  173 

Soudan,  The,  14,  ".>7 

Southwark,  LiUral  victory  in,  31 

Sovereigns,  The  stamij  on,  and  Sir  George 
Campl>ell,  307 

S|>eaker,  The,  and  nll-night  sittings,  172 

SiK-akers  Gallery,  The,  (JO 

Spencer,  Earl,  api)ointe«l  L<ird  President  of 
the  Council,  2  ;  and  the  Leadership  in  the 
Lords,  370 

Spencer,  Mr.  Rtdx-rt,  and  the  Duke  of  West- 
minsier,  60,  211,  2h'> 

Stacpole,  Captain,  275 

Stalbridgo,  Lonl,  55 

Stanhope,  Mr.,  >nade  Colonial  Secretar>',  4  ; 
reply  to  Mr.  Baumann,  4ri,  07  ;  and  Private 
O'Gradv.  407  ;  and  the  Army  Estimates,  4».»5 

Stanhope.'Mr.  Philip,  as  Whip,  214,  215 

Stanlev,  Lonl,  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  trade.  5,  IS 

Stanstlcld,  Mr.,  lOS 

Stewart,  Mr.  Mark,  «>0 

"St«»p-«ap  Governujent,"  The,  305 

Storev.  Mr.,  nK>vcs  to  reduce  the  vote  for  the 
Boanl  of  Works,  215,  2S3,  30«i ;  on  royul 
l)ala<'es,  470 

Strangt-r  breaks  the  rules,  A,  210 

Strangers'  (Jallery,  Regulations  for  admi.ssion 
to  the,  00 

Strathofien  and  Campbell,  Lord,  appearance 
and  habits  in  Parliament,  35S-3(K) 

Sullivan,  Mr.  A.  M.,  tijjped  by  a  stranger,  30, 
So  ;  and  Mr.  Lowtlier,  351 

Sullivan,  Mr.  T.  D.,  27 

Summers,  Mr.,  W 

Sunday  Closing  Bill,  and  the  ladies'  prayer 

luertillg,  :i50 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  (Ireland),  308 
.Swiiibunie,   Sir  John,    slumbers   i)eacefully, 

107 
.sykt.'H,  Mr.  Christopher,  and  his  patience  with 

"small  t»eer,"  20» 
Syria,  Mission  to,  25'J 

1 1 


Talbot,  Mr.,  •*  father  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," 70 

Tanner,  Dr.,  85,  01;  his  escort  of  "boys" 
from  the  House  to  his  hotel,  hW,  164 ;  his 
arrest,  105  ;  and  tlie  Si>eaker,  190,  221,  4S9 

Tayler,  Mr.,  The  wrongs  of,  72  , 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  on  intemperance  in 
India,  ll»3,  104  ;  and  the  ladies,  294,  20.*), 
377,  :iSO  ;  and  the  Kew  Gardeners,  480,  487, 
4S0,  4JK) 

Teynham,  Ltiril,  and  his  maiden  8i>eech,  255- 
250 

"The  usual  time!"  108 

Tiuies,  The,  and  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Paniell,  10,  157,  102,  173,  237,  240 

Tips  paid  by  strangers  to  the  Sergeant^it-Arms 
and  members  of  Parliament,  38,  30 

Tol>aec(»,  Mr.  Goschcu's  missing  not4's  al>out 
tobacco,  370 

Tottenham,  Colonel,  10,  75 

Trevelyau,  Sir  George,  api>ointod  Secretary 
for  S<*otlHnd,  2 ;  liis  resignation,  3  ;  and 
the  Land  Bill,  200,  380 ;  <m  the  duration 
of  the  Session,  411  ;  and  the  hours  of  rail- 
way servants,  472 

Truck  Act,  8 

Truth,  414 

Tuitc,  Mr.,  85 


Unionists,  their  nmnWr  after  General  Election 
(1880),  3  ;  said  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
to  be  a  "  crutch  "  for  the  Government,  8  ; 
alliance  with  the  Conservatives,  370, 


Veck,  Trotty,  70 

Victoria,    Queen,    and    the    letters  of   Lord 

Sackville,  278 
Villiers,  Mr.,  278,  352 
Vivian,  Sir  Hus.Hey,  228 
Volunteers,  The,  and  Mr.  'Goschen's   Budget 

of  1800,  303 

W 

Waddy,  Mr.,  ISO  ;  and  "  Black  Ro.1,"  203 
j    Wakefield,  Bishop  of,  his  introduction  to  the 
House  of  Lonls,  357 
Wales,  Prin(;e  c)f,  re-intnKiuces  the  Duke  of 
Fife  t<»  the  House  of  Lonls,  240,  241  ;  and 
Lonl  Teynham's  8|>eech,  25(> ;   on  Budget 
I         night,  200, 285,  205, 401  ;  auil  the  swearing- 
;         in  of  the  Duke  of  York,  501 
j    Wallace,  Dr.,  and  the  motion  to  abolish  the 

House  of  Lords,  203 
I    Walmer  Castle  and  Lonl  Granvill«,  304 
]    Walter,  Mr.,  and  the  Parnell  Commission  Bill, 
101  ;  and  Mr.  Healy,  143 
WanUige,  l^ord,  405 
Wanl,  Mr.  E.  A.,  portrait  of  Mr.  Balfour  by, 

515 
Waterfonl,  Mnnpiis  of,  421 
Watkin,  Sir  Edward,  and  the  Channel  Tunnel 

Bill,  81 
Watt.  Mr.,  an«l  Stjito  railways,  01,  02 
Weiring  <»f  the  green,  The,  by  Private  O'Grady, 

4i>0,  4»;7 
Webb.  Mr.,  4t>8 

Webster,  Mr.,  an«l  illiterate  voters,  450,  452 
Webster,  Sir  Richanl,  150, 151  ;  a  reply  to  Sir 
W.  Harcourt,  108,  100;  takes  a  nap,  210; 
antl  the  Tithes  Bill,  233  ;  on  the  ReiK)rt  of 
the  Parnell  Commission,  252,  253,  300 ;  a 
ix>ser  from  Mr.  Mal>ou,  450 
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